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SECTION  IX. 


STATE   H7GIE1TE. 


Tuesday,  Uth  August  1891. 

4"#-» 

The  Chair  was  successively  occupied  by 
The  President,  Lord  Basing. 
Sib  Chables  Cameron  (Dublin). 
The  Earl  op  Meath. 


♦■•'♦ 


Ft^dential  Address. 


Lord  Basing,  in  his  introductory  address,  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
the  Congress,  which  constituted,  he  said,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
nations.  Though  he  had  no  professional  claim  on  their  attention,  it  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  associated  with  the  administration  of  public  health 
in  this  kingdom,  and  he  was  therefore  cognisant  of  the  successive  steps 
by  which  that  system  of  administration  had  been  built  up  during  the 
last  half -century.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  England  they  had  never 
had  any  attempt  by  responsible  statesmen  to  lay  down  a  priori  any  code- 
having  reference  to  the  public  health.  The  matter  had  grown  up  in 
a  somewhat  clumsy  and  English  fashion,  growing  up  from  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  and  gradually  ripening  to  something  definite  and 
satisfactory.  The  provisions  of  the  various  public  and  sanitary  Acts 
which  were  passed  during  the  early  part  of  the  time  he  alluded  to  were 
founded  for  the  most  part  on  the  best  of  all  foundations,  experience. 
In  the  early  days  when  attention  was  drawn  to  the  need  of  drainage,, 
water-supply,  cleansing,  and  services  of  that  kind,  the  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  after  a  while  by  the  successful  working, 
of  that  great  statute,  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  led  the  way  in 
applying  to  Parliament  for  private  Acts  to  enable  them  to  do  that  which,, 
without  parliamentary  sanction,  they  had  no  legal  title  or  obligation  to 
do,  to  borrow  money  and  expend  it  on  useful  sanitary  works,  and  to 
improve  in  that  respect  the  health  of  the  communities  over  which  they 
held  sway.  Parliament,  therefore,  seeing  the  growing  need  of  admini- 
stration of  the  kind,  by  general  Acts  enabled  urban  localities,  distinct 
from  the  great  corporations  and  towns  which  already  had  their 
municipal    organisation,  to  be    set  apart,    under    the   designation  of 
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8  Section  IX. 

Improvement  Commissioners  and  local  board  districts,  to  which  were 
given  similar  powers  and  functions.  So  things  went  on,  and  perhaps  it 
was  still  more  characteristic  of  the  istate  of  things  which  occurred  that 
every  visitation  of  cholera  was  immediately  followed  by  activity  in  the 
passing  of  fresh  sanitary  Acts.  The  visitation  of  cholera  in  1832 
stimulated  sanitary  legislation,  with  which  the  name  of  Chadwick  was 
at  that  time  eminently' connect^.  Subaeqvient  visitations  in  1847  and 
1854  were  followed  by  further  legislation,  and  after  another  outbreak 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Simon  was  appointed  to  the  position  which  he 
filled  with  so  much  distinction  and  advantage  to  the  public,  first  of  all  as 
medical  officer  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  after  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  In  1870  came  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission,  and 
from  the  report  of  that  Commission,  they  might  date  all  the  subsequent 
improvements  which  had  occurred.  Royal  Commissions  in  this  country 
are  often  the  means  of  starting  legislation  which  is  likely  to  be  not 
particularly  popular.  In  1872  and  1874  the  whole  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  Commission  were  carried  into  eflPect,  the  most  important 
of  them  being  the  appointment  of  a  sanitary  authority  in  every  sanitary 
area  throughout  the  kingdom,  these  sanitary  areas  being,  in  rural 
districts,  those  under  the  control  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  In  1875, 
being  then  President  of  the  Local  Qt)vernment  Board,  he  (Lord  Basing) 
was  enabled  to  pass  through  Parliament  a  great  Consolidation  Act,  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  which  not  only  put  together  the  provisions 
of  between  20  and  30  existing  statutes,  but  established  what  he  believed 
was  the  most  complete  code  of  sanitary  law  which  existed  in  the  civilised 
world.  The  metropolis  had  been  exempted  from  this  statute,  and  it  was 
only  this  year  that  the  whole  of  the  improvements  eflPected  over  the 
country  generally  in  1875  had  been  satisfactorily  established  within  the 
metropolis. 

Lord  Basing  then  referred  to  the  excellent  hygienic  work  done  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  He  pointed  out  that  we  have  in  substance, 
though  not  in  form,  a  ministry  of  public  health,  and  he  did  not  advocate  the 
appointment  of  a  separate  minister.  There  were  no  doubt  some  defects 
in  the  existing  system.  One  of  these  was  the  need  for  re-settling  sani- 
tary areas.  The  administration  of  the  public  health  law  had  resulted  in 
the  short  period  of  20  years  in  the  reduction  of  the*  annual  death-rate 
of  this  kingdom  by  about  one-seventh.  There  were  now  1,569  sanitary 
authorities,  of  which  575  were  rural  and  994  were  urban.  As  regards 
the  rural  authorities,  there  had  been  appointed  529  medical  officers  of 
health  and  528  inspectors  of  nuisances ;  in  the  case  of  urban  autho* 
rities  691  had  medical  officers  of  health,  and  625  had  inspectors  of 
nuisance  under  public  surveillance  and  control. 

He  apologized  for  referring  so  extensively  to  English  legislation  and 
practice,  but  he  hoped  he  had  shown  that  in  sanitary  affairs  England 
had  not  been  behind  in  the  race.  Through  the  medical  department 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  much  information  had  been  collected 
digested,  and  disseminated  for  the  information  of  the  public.  No  doubt 
from  the  official  expert  point  of  vicAV  all  that  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  matter  of  public  health  was  trifling  in  comparison  with  what  should 
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be  done.  They  would  desire,  no  doubt,  more  inspectors,  more  reports, 
more  public  expenditure,  more  clear  recognition,  and  a  more  definite 
title  than  they  had  at  present  to  the  functions  they  discharged,  and  to 
the  minister  under  whom  they  worked.  But  Parliament  and  the  public 
would  not  readily  accept  such  conditions  as  these  without  some  demur. 
They  would  ask  for  what  purpose  had  local  areas  and  local  authorities 
been  set  up  if  it  was  not  to  render*  them  self-reliant  and  independent 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  for  what  purpose  had  information 
been  collected  at  head  quarters  and  disseminated  if  not  for  the  training 
and  guidance  of  local  administration.  This  consideration  led  him  to  the 
practical  question.  What  should  they  do  now  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment ?  Should  they  endeavour  to  centralise  more  than  had  been  done 
hitherto,  or  should  they  be  content  to  see  the  administration  of  public 
health  decentralised  and  carried  on  from  local  centres  ?  A  statesman  was 
apt  to  compromise  on  matters  of  this  kind.  His  view  was  that  they  had 
gained  a  great  success  by  adopting  the  existing  system  of  local  adminis- 
tration. He  doubted  very  much  whether  it  would  be  expedient  or 
desirable  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  That  might  be  an  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at,  but  he  did  not  at  the  moment  see  a  sufficiently  popular 
basis  upon  which  that  separation  could  be  effected  or  attempted.  On 
the  question  of  decentralising  and  losing  in  any  way  the  control  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  now  exercised  over  the  administration 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  upon  that  again  his  contention  was  that, 
however  plausible  the  cry  for  decentralisation  might  be,  it  should  never 
be  carelessly  taken  up  as  applicable  to  all  subjects  indiscriminately. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  similar  conditions  to  every  district. 
State  control  is  absolutely  necessary  and  should  be  universally  applied. 
He  referred  to  the  poor  law  in  England,  which  would  never  have  been 
so  well  administered  had  it  not  been  under  central  control.  He  was  not 
in  favour  of  decentralising  in  an  unreasonable  way,  and,  referring  to 
the  county  councils  which  had  been  recently  established  in  this  country, 
he  thought  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  it  would  be  expedient  for 
those  councils  to  take  over  the  powers  now  vested  in  a  highly  trained 
central  department  of  the  State.  It  had  been  said  that  nothing  good  was 
ever  done  in  a  hurry.  We  have  progressed  with  the  small  means  at 
our  disposal.  Far  be  it  from  him,  however,  to  say  that  any  ardent 
reformer  should  ever  be  content  with  what  had  been  accomplished,  or 
that  the  State  should  ever  hold  the  doctrine  of  finality  in  this  respect. 

Lord  Basing  next  referred  to  the  efforts  of  other  nations  for  im- 
proving the  public  health,  specially  mentioning  Germany,  France,  and 
Denmark,  and  paying  a  compliment  to  the  scientific  investigators  in 
France.  In  conclusion  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  work  of  the 
Section  would  do  much  to  throw  light  on  the  position  which  the  State 
should  occupy  in  regard  to  sanitation  in  highly  civilised  countries. 

Dr.  Dudfield  (London)  proposed  and  Dr.  Littlejohn  (Edinburgh) 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address.  The  vote 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

>— o^o-< 
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Section  IX. 


The  Formation  and  Organisation  of  Local  Boards  of  fiealth. 

BY 

Dr.  Simon,  Breslau. 


♦>•■♦ 


The  requirements  of  public  health,  as  indicated  by  science,  can 
be  realised  in  two  parallel  ways  : — 

Firstly,  by  a  wise  legislation,  based  on  known  scientific  results,  creat- 
ing such  laws  as  will  harmonize  theory  and  practice ;  secondly,  by  popular 
education  of  persons  and  communities  as  to  the  facts,  interests,  and  duties 
required  to  promote  the  public  health.  Although  these  are  parallel,  both 
are  essential,  for  of  what  benefit  will  be  to  the  whole  body  the  wisest 
provisions  of  sanitary  law  if  the  public  mind  is  unable  to  understand 
and  appreciate  them  ;  if  their  application  is  hindered  and  frustrated,  and 
the  benefit  intended  is  paralysed  by  the  ignorance  and  passivity  of  the 
public ;  and  of  what  good  Ls  the  highest  enlightenment,  of  what  avail 
are  the  best  designed  purposes,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  a 
community,  if  the  State  does  not  provide  legal  means  by  which  those 
purposes  can  be  regulated  and  executed  ?  It  is  therefore  of  eminent 
importance  to  provide  adequate  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
made  by  Gk)vemment  as  well  an  to  teach  the  public  the  tendency  and 
appropriate  application  of  the  law.  This  machinery,  which  is  to  be 
interposed  between  the  supreme  government  and  the  people,  ought  to  be 
organised,  self-dependent,  and  exclusive  ;  it  ought  to  consist  of  institu- 
tions not  connected  with  the  supreme  government.  The  execution  and 
control  of  sanitary  measures  should  not  be  given  to  any  department  upon 
which  other  duties  already  devolve;  for  such  measures  cannot  be 
properly  executed  or  meet  with  public  favour  unless  their  administrative 
machinery  rests  on  a  self-dependent  and  professional  basis,  e.^.,  on  boards 
specially  created.  In  suggesting  the  establishment  of  such  boards  of 
health,  the  example  of  England  must  necessarily  recur  to  one's  mind. 
There,  on  the  foundation  of  advanced  hygienic  knowledge,  a  new 
political  superstructure  has  taken  form  ;  there,  for  the  purpose  of  locally 
protecting  the  public  health,  "  a  great  body  of  new  law  and  a  vast 
"  apparatus  of  administrative  machinery,  wherein  medical  officers  form 
"  an  essential  part,  have  come  into  existence."* 

But  of  almost  greater  importance  than  the  actual  shape  of  English 
sanitary  law,  is  the  procedure  by  which  that  law  is  introduced.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  Royal  Commission  constituted  in  the  year  1869,  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  public  sanitary  regimen  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  investigation  produced  rich  and  valuable  material.  Though  this 
Commission  aimed  only  at  dealing  with  conditions  specifically  English, 
as  its  first  object  was  to  generalise  for  England  the  favourable  results 
obtained  in  most  large  towns  by  sanitary  reorganisation,  yet  it  laid  down 
direct  fundamental  principles  useful  for  all  states  where  sanitary  legisla- 

*  Sir  John  SimoD,  Eng.  Sanitary  Inst.,  London,  1890,  p.  463. 
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tion  is  not  complete,  or  which  are  not  beyond  the  initial  stages  of 
sanitary  progress.  The  manifold  experiences  and  judgments  reported  to 
that  Commission  by  prominent  medical  officers,  engineers,  and  adminis- 
trators will  continue  to  serve  as  a  repertory,  because  they  illustrate  the 
great  results  already  obtained,  and  bring  to  light  the  inconveniences  and 
wrongs  resulting  from  the  want  of  obligatory  legal  procedure.  The 
reports  of  the  Commission  *  were  put  within  the  reach  of  Germans  in 
1874  by  the  meritorious  work  of  "  Finkelnburg."  f  I  would  mention 
a  few  of  the  principal  points  as  far  as  they  touch  my  present  subject : 
(1)  The  greatest  possible  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the  sanitary  law 
which  should  apply  generally  and  without  optional  restraint** ;  (2)  Con- 
stitution of  popularly  elected  sanitary  authorities  as  organs  of  urban  and 
rural  self-government;  establishment  of  local  boards  of  health  under 
sanitary  state-superintendence ;  (3)  Appointment,  if  passible,  of  at  least 
one  medical  officer  of  health  in  every  district. 

Since  then  20  years  of  experience  and  further  improvements  have 
passed,  marked  especially  by  the  great  Health  Acts  of  1875  and  1878» 
The  following  ideas  relative  to  the  organisation  of  local  boards  of  health, 
are  based  on  the  institutiohs  existing  in  England,  though  I  suggest 
extension  of  powers  both  on  the  professional  and  executive  side. 

I.  In  order  to  introduce  and  adopt  the  uniform  measures  required  in 
the  interest  of  public  health,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  continuous  control, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the  effects  of  infectious  diseases, 
local  boards  of  health  should  be  established,  to  which,  amongst  other 
functions,  should  belong  the  hygiene  of  dweUings,  notification  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  disinfection  of  infected  articles. 

GkK>d  results  can  be  expected  only  in  places  where  such  boards  are 
permanently  established ;  in  many  countries,  sanitary  commissions  are 
appointed  only  in  case  of  need ;  such  commissions  will  in  most  cases  be 
too  late,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  an  exact  continuous 
study  of  local  conditions  in  execution  of  the  maxim  "  Si  vis  pacem  para 
hellumr 

II.  These  central  local  boards  should  be  subject,  if  possible,  to  the 
local  authorities  of  self-government,  and  should  report  to  them,  but  under 
State  control.  If  the  poverty  of  any  community  prevents  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  board,  Gt>vemment  should  furnish  a  subvention. 

III.  The  head  of  the  local  board  should  be  a  physician,  if  possible, 
giving  his  whole  time  to  this  work.  To  him  the  technical  staff,  both  in 
the  intemal.and  external  service,  should  be  subordinated. 

Without  denying  that  medical  persons  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  public  health,  and  admitting  that  they 
depend  on  the  co-operation  of  auxiliaries,  both  chemical  and  physical,  as 
well  as  statistical  and  administrative,  I  attribute  great  importance  to  the 
chief  director  being  a  medical  man,  not  only  to  give  the  board  a  medical 


1871 


*  First   Report  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Ommission,  1869.    Second  Report, 
f  Finkelnburg:  Die  ofientliche  Gesundheitpflage  Englandg,  Bonn,  1874. 
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stamp,  but  also  to  give  it  as  free  ly^  independent  an  initiative  as 
possible.  Considering  the  great  importance  which  all  universities  attach 
to  the  hygienic  training  of  medical  students,  there  will  be  no  eventual 
want  of  appropriate  material,  especially  if  a  sufficient  salary  is  paid  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health. 

IV.  In  towns  whose  extent  and  population  permit,  only  one  local 
board  of  health  should  be  established.  In  towns  of  more  than  300,000 
inhabitants,  several  boards  with  the  same  organisation  might  exist,  but 
each  should  act  under,  and  report  to,  a  municipal  chief  board  under 
similar  medical  direction. 

y.  In  the  formation  of  rural  boards  of  health  regard  should  be  had 
to  any  suitable  existing  political  territorial  divisions  (districts,  parishes, 
&c.)  and  a  uniform  system  of  government  should  be  observed.  Such 
administrative  districts  may,  according  to  the  local  conditions,  contain 
50,000  to  70,000  inhabitants. 

VI.  To  discover  localities  where  certain  diseases  are  apt  to  prevail, 
the  whole  district  should  be  divided  into  sub-districts  of  20,000  to  30,000 
inhabitants,  each  under  a  sanitary  inspector.  These  should  be  further 
divided  into  sections  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  for  each  of  which 
medical  statistics  should  be  separately  compiled. 

VII.  The  administration  should  be :  A.  internal,  B,  external ;  and 
the  function   of  the  board   should  be :    a.   arbitrary,    b,   controlling, 

c.  executive,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  following  matters  are 
dealt  with  by  particular  sections,  viz. : — 

(I.)  A  general  section  for  works,  canalisation,  water-supply,  and  for. 
settling  building  plans.  (II.)  A  section  for  chemical  inquiry  into  food 
and  aliments,  as  well  as  objects  of  use,  if  possible  joined  with  a  bacterio- 
logical section,  especially  for  examining  disinfecting  processes  and 
controlling  disinfection.  (III.)  A  section  dealing  with  notification  and 
disinfection,  as  well  as  with  the  hygiene  of  dwellings  and  schools. 
(IV.)  A  section  for  statistics  relating  to  hygiene  and  medicine. 

VIII.  The  internal  and  external  service  of  Section  III.  should  be 
organised  so  as  to  enable  mutual  co-operation  with  the  least  loss  of  time. 
For  this  purpose — a.  The  duty  of  notifying  certain  diseases  to  be 
specified  by  Government  should  be  obligator}' ;  b.  The  expenses  incurred 
in  notif>*ing  by  persons  liable  to  notify  should  be  repaid;  c.  The 
inspecting  and  executive  officers  should  attend  at  stated  hours  at  the 
office  of  the  board  to  deal  with  notifications  and  to  receive  orders; 

d.  Consistently  with  due  regard  to  private  interests,  the  entering  of 
dwelling-houses  should  be  made  legal ;  and  also  e.  The  enforced  removal 
to  hospital  of  persons  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  particularly 
if  insufficiently  isolated.  /.  Disinfection  outside  the  house  should 
be  effected  solely  in  the  board's  institute  for  disinfection,  and  the 
disinfection  of  houses  and  lodgings  solely  by  appointed  disinf ecters ; 
y.  Disinfection  at  this  institute  should  be  available  for  all  classes.  No 
charge  should  be  made  for  disinfecting  dwellings  of  the  poor  below  a 
oerti^n  rateable  value. 
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Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  all  the  last-mentioned 
points.  I  therefore  limit  my  remarks  to  t^e  compnlsorj  removal  of 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  in  cases  of  insufficient  isolation. 
This  will  always  be  more  or  less  a  stumbling  block,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  differently  in  different  countries  according  to  p(^ular  enlighten- 
ment, and  the  temper  and  feeling  of  different  peoples.  While  in 
Sweden,  according  to  the  law  of  Idth  March,  1875,  it  is  for  the 
municipal  commission  of  hedth  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  person 
suffering  from  cholera  asiatica,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
dysentery,  abdominal  typhus,  or  puerperal  fever,  shall  be  removed  to  a 
hospital ;  and  while  in  Roumania  an  enactment  is  preparing  by  which 
the  compulsory  transport  of  sick  persons  suffering  from  the  above  stated 
diseases  (besides  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  canine  madness)  is 
absolutdy  prescribed  for  all  cases  that  cannot  be  isolated  in  the 
dwellings,  in  Italy  removal  to  hospital  is  not  compulsory.  '^Our 
"  citizens,'*  says  Professor  Celli,  **  would  not  allow  such  a  violation  of 
''  their  individual  liberty."  England  maintains  a  middle  course.  There, 
according  to  certain  conditions,  **any  person  who  is  suffering  from  any 
"  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  and  is  without  proper  lodging  or 
^'  accommodation,  or  lodged  in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than  one 
"  family,  or  is  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,"  may,  by  order  of  the 
authority,  be  removed  to  a  hospital.* 

When  this  question  is  settled  in  the  sense  of  my  thesis,  a  mighty 
step  will  have  been  taken  in  opposing  infectious  diseases,  and  in 
strengthening  the  influence  of  local  boards  of  health. 


■>-«o<.c>-f- 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Willoughby  (London)  agreed  with  Dr.  Simon's  proposal,  that 
public  health  laws  should  be  administered  by  experts.  This  was  done  in 
America,  but  in  England  boards  of  health  were  composed  of  persons 
often  ignorant  of  health  principles,  and  sometimes  interested  in  offending 
against  them.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  ont  the  Bivers  Pollution  Act  in 
Lancashire,  and  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  arose  from  this 
cause. 


>  ^•^  < 


Sanitary  Legislation  In  Ontario  (Canada)  fbr  the  Frerention  of 
Epidemic,  Endemic,  Bi^sootic,  and  other  Contagions  Diseases. 

BY 

J,  J.  Cassidt,  M.D.,  Toronto. 

♦■•■♦ 

In  this  paper  I  shall  first  describe  the  provisions  of  the  Ontario 
Health  Act,  by  which  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario  was 
established,  together  with  the  powers  conferred  on  the  board  for  the 

•  Beetioiis  184, 195»  VMiA  Htalth  Ad,  \%1^ 
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prevention  of  contagious  diseases ;  and,  secondly,  I  shall  summarise  the 
r^ulations  which  the  Board  has  published  and  distributed  through 
the  municipalities  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  legislation. 

Prior   to  the  year  1882,  the  municipal  councils  had   the  power^ 
under  chapter  190,  B.S.O.,  to  appoint  health  officers.      In  times   of 
epidemics  they  availed  themselves  of  this  law,  but  in  ordinary  times 
they  did  not  regard  it.     The  effects  of  foul  water,  badly  constructed 
and  leaking  house  drains,  damp,  filthy  cellars,  and   impure  house  air 
were  but  little  inquired  into.     Disinfection,  in  the  modern  sense,  was 
not  carried  out.     Isc^tion  was  rarely  practised  even  against  small-pox - 
The  vaccination  of  infants  ¥rith  humanised  vims  was  pretty  generally 
adhered  to  and  performed,  and  this  may   account  for  the  fact  that 
small-pox  was  not  as  deadly  in  its  ravages  in  Ontario  as  in  other  parts 
of    the  Dominion   of  Canada.      Re-vaccination,    except    in   times    of 
epidemic,  was  rarely  practised.     As  an  illustration  of  how  imperfectly 
municipal  health  work  was  performed  at  that  period,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  during  the  years  1872,  1873,  1874,  small-pox  appeare<l  in 
every  county  of  Ontario,  causing  371  deaths;   while  in   1883,  1884, 
1885,  it  appeared  in  only  14  counties,  causing  84  deaths.     Such  then 
were  the  conditions  prior  to  1882,  when,  after  considerable  discussion, 
"  An  Act  to  establish  a  Provincial  Boanl  of  Health,"  was  passed  by  the 
legislature. 

In  this  Act  certain  much-needed  clauses  were  enacted,  providing 
for  the  isolation  of  cases  of  small-pox  and  the  compulsory  establishment 
of  small-pox  hospitals. 

Clauses  3  and  4  thus  define  the  powers  given  to  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  :— 

"  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  shall  take  cognisance  of  the 
interests  of  life  and  health  among  the  people  of  the  province.  They 
shall  especially  study  the  vital  statistics  of  the  province,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  make  an  intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  the  collected 
records  of  death  and  sickness  among  the  people;  they  shall  make 
sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  causes  of  disease,  and 
especially  epidemics,  the  causes  of  mortality  and  the  effects  of  localities, 
employments,  conditions,  habits,  and  other  circumstances  upon,  the 
health  of  the  people ;  they  shall  make  such  suggestions  as  to  the  pre- 
vention and  introduction  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  as  they 
shall  deem  most  effective  and  proper,  and  as  will  prevent  and  limit  as 
far  as  possible,  the  rise  and  spread  of  disease,  and  they  shall  when 
required,  or  when  they  deem  it  best,  advise  officers  of  the  government 
and  Local  Boards  of  Health  in  regard  to  the  public  health,  and  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  same,  and  as  to  location,  drainage 
water  supply,  disposal  of  excreta,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  any  public 
institution  or  building. 

"  The  Board  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  during  the 
prevalence  in  any  part  of  the  province,  of  epidemic,  endemic,  or 
contagious  disease,  make  public  distribution  of  such  sanitary  literature 
and  of  special  practical  information  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
spread  of  contagious  and  infections  diseases  through  the  medium  of  the 
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public  press,  and  by  circular  to  the  Local  Boards  of  Health,  municipal 
councils,  and  in  and  through  the  public  schools,  and  otherwise  as 
shall  be  deemed  by  them  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health." 

The  powers  of  the  Board  were  at  that  time  of  an  advisory  character. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  advisory  feature  had  not  proper  scope, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  municipalities  had  availed  themselves 
of  their  powers  to  establish  Local  Boards.  However,  as  a  result  of  the 
investigations  undertaken  by  committees  of  the  Board  into  various 
epidemics  in  the  province,  owing  also  to  the  free  circulation  of  sanitary 
literature,  delivery  of  lectures,  and  publication  of  reports  on  health 
matters,  together  with  the  public  interest  excited  by  a  sanitary  con- 
vention held  in  London  (Ontario),  and  more  particularly  by  a  persistent 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  Local  Boards  by  the  councils,  a 
considerable  impetus  was  given  to  health  work. 

After  two  years'  experience,  however,  it  was  felt  that  better  local 
organisation  was  necessary.  If  executive  work  was  to  be  carried  on,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  a  channel  through  which  the  provincial 
board  could  reach  the  people.  The  outcome  of  this  thought  was  the 
PubHc  Health  Act  of  1884,  which  makes  it  incumbent  on  all  municipal 
councils  to  form  Local  Boards  of  Health  each  year  immediately  after 
the  council  themselves  are  elected,  and  by  which  all  Boards  possess 
the  powers  hitherto  vested  in  the  councils  regarding  health  matters. 

In  four  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  the  447  townships 
of  the  province,  184  local  boards  were  formed,  25  of  these  having 
medical  health  officers,  and  19  of  them  sanitary  inspectors,  while  17  had 
appointed  both  medical  health  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors.  In  the 
203  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Ontario,  there  were  180  local  boards 
established,  and  of  this  number  63  had  medical  health  officers,  92  had 
sanitary  inspectors,  and  44  had  both  medical  health  officers  and  sanitary 
inspectors. 

Part  Second  of  this  Act,  which  deals  with  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Local  Boards,  is  most  important.  When  its  provisions  are  properly 
carried  out,  local  boards  can,  if  composed  of  intelligent  men,  aided 
by  a  medical  health  officer  and  co-operated  with  by  an  appreciative 
council,  grapple  with  contagious  diseases  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

Provision  is  made  by  which  the  Local  Board  shall  notify  the  owner 
of  any  premises  requiring  to  be  cleaned  and  disinfected;  in  case  of 
non-compliance,  a  penalty  is  inflicted,  and  the  work  done  by  the  local 
hoard  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  When  the  owner  is  poor  or  suffers 
from  other  disability,  the  expenses  may  be  defrayed  by  the  Local  Board. 
Powers  are  given  to  local  boards  to  establish  hospitals,  hospital  tents,  or 
places  of  reception  for  contagious  diseases,  and  to  provide  carriages  for 
the  conveyance  of  persons  suffering  from  such  diseases  to  the  hospital. 
Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  by  householders  in 
case  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  cholera,  or  typhoid  fever, 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Householders  in  whose  dwellings  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  diseases  occur  shall  not  allow  persons  suffering  from 
such  diseases,  or  any  clothing  or  other  property  to  be  removed  without 
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the  consent  of  the  Local  Board  and  medical  health  officer,  or  attending 
physician. 

Physicians  are  obliged  to  report  cases  of  the  above-mentioned 
contagious  diseases. 

When  any  dangerous  contagious  disease  breaks  out  in  a  munici- 
pality, the  Local  Board  shall  use  all  possible  care  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  contagion,  and  shall  give  notice  of  infected  places. 

Sick  persons,  or  persons  having  access  to  them,  are  not  allowed  to 
mingle  with  the  general  public  until  permitted  by  the  medical  health 
ofli<3er. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  any  person  has  small-pox, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  other  severe  contagious  disease  in,  or  upon 
any  steamboat,  railway  car,  or  other  conveyance,  the  medical  health 
oflicer,  any  member  or  officer  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  or 
physician  authorised  by  the  Board,  may  cause  the  removal  of  such 
person  and  may  detain  the  conveyance  until  it  is  disinfected. 

Persons  infected  with  contagious  diseases,  or  who  have  been 
exposed  to  infection  may  be  isolated. 

Persons  recovering  from  contagious  diseases,  and  nurses  who  have 
been  in  attendance  on  them  are  not  allowed  to  depart  until  their  persons, 
clothing,  and  other  property  have  been  disinfected,  and  a  certificate  to 
thatefiFect  given  by  the  medical  health  officer  or  attending  physician. 

The  measures  necessary  for  such  disinfection,  for  the  disinfection 
and  disposal  of  excreta,  for  the  disinfection  of  bedding,  clothing,  utensils, 
and  other  things,  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection  are  such  as  have 
been  advised  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  or  the  attending 
physician. 

Notice  is  to  be  given  to  a  person  in  charge  of  a  conveyance  bj 
persons  suffering  from,  or  having  very  recently  recovered  from  the  above 
mentioned  diseases.  The  owner  of  any  such  conveyance  must  not,  after 
the  entrance  of  any  so  infected  person  into  his  conveyance,  allow  any 
other  person  to  enter  it  without  having  had  it  sufficiently  disinfected. 
Precautions  are  also  to  be  taken  respecting  the  disinfection  of  bed 
clothing  used  by  persons  who  have  had  contagious  diseases.  Local 
Boards  may  also  provide  a  portable  furnace  for  disinfecting  purposes. 
They  may  also  direct  the  destruction  of  any  bedding,  clothing,  &c.,  and 
give  compensation  for  the  same. 

Houses  or  rooms  occupied  by  sick  persons  are  to  be  disinfected 
before  being  let,  and  persons  letting  houses  are  not  to  make  false  state- 
ments respecting  infectious  diseases. 

Penalties  of  from  5  to  50  dollars  and  costs  may  be  imposed  by 
the  convicting  magistrates  or  justices  for  violation  of  these  enactments. 

The  Public  Healtdi  Act  of  1886  provided  that  whenever  from  the 
presence  of  any  formidable  contagious  disease  in  any  locality,  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  considers  the  appointment  of  a  medical  healtli 
officer  necessary  in  a  mnnicipality,  and  requests  the  council  of  the 
municipality  to  appoint  cme,  the  council  shall  forthwith  i^point  one. 
If  a  council  does  not  appoint,  the  Lie*'  "    -^rnor,  upon  the  reoom- 
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mendatiou  of  the  Provincial  Board,  may  appoint  a  medical  health  officer 
for  such  municipality.     Provision  is  also  made  for  compensation. 

On  account  of  the  presence  in  any  municipality  of  an  epidemic  or 
contagious  disease,  the  municipal  and  school  elections  may  be  postponed. 

Powers  are  also  given  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  things  or  per- 
sons, entitling  a  Board  or  officer  of  a  Board  to  employ  force  or  obtain  such 
assistance  as  is  necessary.  Section  3  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1884 
is  amended,  and  full  provision  made  for  the  inspection  of  railway 
stations,  steamboats,  and  all  public  conveyances,  their  cleansing  and 
disinfection,  also  for  the  detention  of  steamboats,  railway  cars,  or 
anything  contained  thereon,  or  persons  travelling  thereby,  and  providing 
also  for  restraining  the  departure  of  persons  and  conveyances  from 
infected  localities,  or  the  removal  of  persons  living  in  infected  localities, 
or  for  requiring  the  appointment  of  sanitary  police. 

The  Public  Health  Amendment  Act  of  1886  provided  for  power  to 
Xake  possession  of  land  or  unoccupied  buildings  for  hospital  purposes, 
and  also  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  whether  the  owner  was  a  consenting 
iparty  or  not.  In  this  year  also,  an  Act  was  passed  to  amend  the  Act 
respecting  vaccination.  Provision  is  made  in  this  Act  by  which  a  Local 
Board  in  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  council  to  provide  for  the 
vaccination  of  poor  persons  and  others,  may  employ  a  physician  to 
perform  vaccination,  and  the  council  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  same. 

School  trustees  may  also  require  certificates  of  vaccination  from 
pupils.  Students  at  high  schools  may  also  be  required  to  produce 
certificates  of  vaccination. 

In  every  municipality  where  small-pox  exists  or  in  which  there  is 
danger  of  its  breaking  out  owing  to  the  facility  of  communication  with 
infected  localities,  the  council  may  order  vaccination  and  re-vaccination. 
Public  notice  is  to  be  given  by  proclamation. 

In  1887  an  Act  was  passed  providing  that  notification  must  be 
-given  by  a  householder  to  the  school  teacher  of  any  school  attended  by 
children  from  his  house,  when  a  case  of  small-pox  or  other  contagious 
disease  appears  in  his  house. 

The  Local  Board  are  also  obliged  to  give  similar  notice.  The 
teacher  is  also  obliged  to  notify  the  medical  health  officer  on  forms 
supplied  by  the  school  authorities,  of  any  suspected  case  of  contagious 
disease  in  the  home  of  any  pupil  and  he  is  required  to  prevent  the 
attendance  of  such  pupil  until  medical  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the 
report  has  been  obtained. 

Local  Boards  have  powers  granted  to  regulate  their  ice  supplies. 

Bemedies  are  also  provided  for  tenants  when  Local  Boards  neglect 
to  take  action. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  inspection  of  slaoghter  houses 
which  are  outside  the  municipality  in  which  the  meat  is  sold ;  also  for 
the  periodic  inspection,  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  of  all  dairies,  cheese- 
factories  and  creameries,  dairy  farms,  and  slaughter-houses,  which  come 
under  the  direction  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

In  1887  an  Act  was  passed  re  school  protection  against  infectious 
diseases^  providing  also  for  the  regulation  of  ice  supplies,  for  the  in- 
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spection  of  slaughter-houses  outside  the  municipality,  as  well  as  for 
the  inspection  of  dairies. 

It  was  found  in  practice  that  a  serious  defect  existed  in  the  legisla- 
tion for  1887,  which  provides  for  inspection  of  cattle,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  nowhere  in  the  Act  stated  what  diseases  in  cattle  constituted 
unsoundness  within  the  meaning  of  section  99  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  by  which  power  is  given  to  a  medical  health  officer  or  sanitary 
inspector  to  inspect  and  seize  all  unsound  animals,  meat,  and  milk  in 
preparation  for  sale  or  exposed  for  sale.  A  short  Bill  was  introduced  in 
1890  to  explain  the  ambiguity  referred  to.  It  is  intituled  "  An  Act  to 
**  amend  the  Public  Health  Act  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  milk  and  meat 
**  from  animals  affected  with  tuberculosis.*'  This  Act  provides,  *among 
other  things,  that  upon  any  prosecution  for  keeping  diseased  animals, 
meat,  or  milk  for  sale  as  food,  scientific  examination  ma}^  be  made  of  the 
suspected  meat  or  milk. 

In  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1891,  actinomycosis,  or  dyers,  was 
added  to  the  list  of  diseases  of  animals,  which,  if  found  in  cattle,  will 
render  the  meat  or  milk  unsuitable  for  food,  and  liable  to  seizure  if 
exposed  for  sale. 

In  order  to  assist  medical  health  officers,  who  for  various  reasons 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  definitely  settle 
whether  the  flesh  or  milk  of  a  certain  animal  is  or  is  not  affected  with 
tubercle  or  actinomycosis,  the  Ontario  Government  have  established  a 
chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratory  in  connexion  with  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  where  all  such  scientific  work  can  be  done. 

The  rules  of  our  Board  for  the  prevention  of  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

Certain  diseases  are  spread  by  means  of  minute  living  organisms 
transmitted  directly  or  indirectly  from  person  to  person,  and  can  be 
prevented  if  care  and  systematic  means  are  taken  to  destroy  these  disease 
germs  while  yet  limited  to  the  sick-room. 

The  parts  of  the  body  which  are  the  breeding  places  of  the  con- 
tagious organisms  give  them  off  in  the  greatest  amount. 

These  parts  are  : — 

In  scarlet  fever,  the  mouth,  throat,  nasal  passages,  and  skin. 

In  diphtheria,  mouth,  throat,  and  nasal  passages. 

In  small -pox,  the  pustules,  chiefly  of  the  skin. 

In  measles,  the  skin  and  air  passages. 

In  whooping-cough,  the  air  passages. 

In  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels. 

The  particles  given  off  from  the  body  and  containing  these  organ- 
isms may  pass  into  the  air  or  find  their  way  into  water  or  food  and  so 
be  introduced  into  the  system  by  breathing,  drinking,  or  eating,  or 
through  abraded  surfaces.  The  first  five  diseases  in  the  above  enumera- 
tion are  very  commonly  disseminated  by  means  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
special  contagia  of  these  ^ye  remain  virulent  for  a  great  length  of  time 
and  may  be  carried  a  considerable  distance  by  the  air  without  losing 
their  activity.  Typhoid  and  cholera  while  sometunes  communicated  by 
the  air,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  transmitted  by  means  of  water*    The 
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two  last-named  diseases  as  well  as  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  may  he 
communicated  by  means  of  milk  or  other  articles  of  food. 

Under  the  head  "  Precautions  to  be  taken  by  private  individuals," 
the  isolation  of  persons,  especially  children,  who  present  suspicious 
symptoms,  such  as  sore  throat,  discharges  from  the  nose  or  eyes,  bad 
breath,  and  fever,  until  the  disease  is  diagnosed,  is  recommended. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  law  of  notification  by  householders  and 
physicians. 

The  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  privy  pits  is  enjoined.  Mercuric- 
chloride  1  in  500  is  recommended.  Whatever  garbage  is  capable  of  being 
burned  should  be  so  treated,  and  all  that  cannot  be  so  dealt  with  should 
be  frequently  removed.  Care  in  the  matter  of  water  supply  is  enjoined. 
Frequent  analysis  is  recommended.  If  filters  be  in  use  they  should  be 
cleansed  and  the  filtering  material  renewed. 

Supervision  of  the  ice  and  milk  supply  are  enjoined.  Special 
regulations  are  made  with  regard  to  food  in  time  of  cholera.  Special 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  matter  of  disinfecting  stools  in  typhoid 
fever  and  cholera. 

The  proper  trapping  and  ventilation  of  waste  pipes  and  all  con- 
nexions of  house  diains  and  flushing  of  sewers  are  also  described. 
Rules  are  given  by  which  people  may  avoid  exposure  to  the  poisons 
from  the  sick,  from  vehicles  in  which  they  may  have  been  carried,  the 
clothes  they  may  have  worn  during  sickness  or  convalesence,  or  the 
articles  of  table  equipage  they  may  have  used. 

The  disinfection  of  bedding,  clothing,  mattresses,  carpets,  cur- 
tains, &c.,  is  enjoined,  and  people  are  advised  not  to  purchase  such  at 
second  hand  unless  they  have  been  properly  disinfected. 

Respecting  the  sick  room,  it  should  be  preferably  in  an  upper  story 
if  there  is  more  than  one  storey.  There  should  be  an  air-space  of  1,000 
cubic  feet  for  each  individual.  Ventilation  should  be  provided  for,  fire- 
places or  flues  being  used  when  practicable.  Needless  articles  should 
be  removed.  Inexpensive  bedding  should  be  used  and  destroyed  on. 
the  termination  of  the  case ;  but  if  feather  beds,  feather  pillows,  Ac, 
are  used  they  should  be  subsequently  disinfected  with  chlorine,  sulphur, 
or  intense  heat.  Disinfectants  should  be  used  in  the  bed-pan  and  the 
excreta  buried,  so  as  not  to  contaminate  the  water  supply.  In  sewered 
towns  they  may  be  discharged  into  the  sewers.  Soiled  clothing  and 
bedding  should  be  steeped  for  24  hours  in  a  tub  containing  a  suitable 
disinfectant  (1  in  2000  mercuric  chloride),  then  boiled  and  rinsed  in  clear 
water.  Clothing  which  has  not  been  soiled  may  be  treated  by  heat. 
The  sweepings  of  the  room  should  be  burned. 

Nurses  and  attendants  in  addition  to  keeping  themselves  and  sick 
chaises  clean  are  advised  to  wear  cotton  or  linen  clothes  or  overalls. 
When  convalescence  has  begun,  the  patient  should  after  bathing  and 
putting  on  clean  clothes,  be  placed  in  a  room,  distant  from  the  sick  room 
before  joining  the  other  members  of  the  household.  In  no  case  of  death 
from  contagious  disease  should  a  public  funeral  be  held ;  but  the  body 
should  be  buried  without  delay  and  as  few  persons  as  possible  should 
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attend.  lu  cases  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria^  and 
cholera,  the  body  should  be  enveloped  in  a  sheet  thoroughly  saturated 
with  mercuric  chloride  1  in  500,  and  the  coffin  should  be  filled  up  with 
sawdust,  moistened  with  the  same  solution. 

After  the  termination  of  the  case,  the  room  and  its  contents  should 
be  disinfected.  When  occupied,  it  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  1  in  1000 ;  when  vacated  it  should  be  fumigated  with 
sulphur  for  12  hours,  burning  three  pounds  of  sulphur  for  every  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  room  ;  all  surfaces  should  then  be  washed 
with  the  mercuric  chloride  solution,  and  afterwards  with  soap  and  hot 
water,  finally  doors  and  windows  should  be  opened  and  the  room 
ventilated  freely. 

The  duties  of  municipal  authorities  are  also  described,  but  these 
have  already  been  referred  to  under  the  various  Public  Health  Acts  of 
1884,  1885i  1886. 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  description  of  hospitals  used  in 
connexion  with  the  Cantonal  Hospital  at  Geneva,  and  adapted  to  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  diphtheria, 
&c.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Jullard  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Geneva,  1882. 

Our  present  degree  of  organisation  in  health  matters  in  Ontario  is 
as  follows : — 

1.  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  consisting  of    seven  members,  all 

physicians.  The  Board  meets  quarterly,  and  has  certain 
powers  which  have  been  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper.     It  has  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratory. 

2.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-six  local  Boards. 

3.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  these  have  medical  health  officers. 
The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  in  an  urban  population  .of 

355,931    in  Ontario  for  1889  from  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 

diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  phthisis : — 

Small-pox  -  -     No  deaths. 

Scarlet  fever  -  -  -  27 

IVieasles      -  ■  *  -  16 

Typhoid  fever  -  148 

Diphtheria  -  -  -         207 

Phthisis  -  .  -        678 

Our  Board  is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  a  pamphlet,  setting 

forth  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  dissemination  of  phthisis  among 

the  people. 

The  Vaccination  Act  provides  for  compulsory  vaccination  of  infants, 
but  in  practice  it  is  not  enforced,  except  in  times  of  epidemic.  The 
percentage  of  unvaccinated  persons  is  however  small.  A  vaccine  farm 
is  in  operation  at  Palmerston,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Provincial 
Board.  A  constant  supply  of  good  bovine  lymph  can  always  be  obtained 
from  this  establishment.  Most  vaccinations  are  done  with  bovine 
lymph,  the  humanised  article  being  but  little  used.  Opposition  to 
Fftccination  is  confined  to  a  few,  and  those  of  but  little  influence. 
>-ooc>-< 
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DISCUSSION. 

1^.  Covemton  (Canada)  urged  the  necessity  of  baying  stringent 
regnlations  in  dealing  with  infectious  diseases.  Daring  the  small-pox 
epidemic  of  1885  in  Montreal  (Province  of  Quebec)  hundreds  of  deaths 
occnrred  daily.  The  Montreal  Local  Board  of  Health  then  only  possessed 
advisory  powers.  The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  sent  a 
delegate  to  Montreal  to  ascertain  the  measures  taken.  He,  with  delegates 
from  three  bordering  American  States,  met  the  Montreal  board,  aad  learnt 
that  they  had  used  their  limited  powers  well,  but  that  these  did  not 
enable  them  to  effectually  cope  with  the  disease.  After  consultation  with 
the  delegates,  the  Montreal  board  obtained  Ml  executive  powers  from  the 
Government,  and  beneficial  results  quickly  followed.  In  the  interval 
seven  Toronto  medical  men  were  sent  to  Montreal.  One  remained  there  to 
watch  every  package  of  goods  leaving  for  Ontario,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
it  had  come  from  an  infected  locality ;  one  travelled  on  every  train  from 
Montreal  to  Ontario  and  offered  re-vaccination  to  every  passenger  who 
had  not  been  vaccinated  for  seven  years  ;  those  who  refused  were 
prevented  from  entering  Ontario.  There  are  now  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  numerous  medical  health  officers,  and  existing  regulations  in 
that  province  are  as  stringent  as  those  in  Ontario  or  in  the  American 
States. 

1^.  Craik  (Canada)  said  that  prior  to  1885  nothing  was  known  of 
public  hygiene  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  good  work  done  by  the 
Central  Board  daring  the  smalKpox  epidemic  of  that  year  resulted  in  the 
establishment  in  1887  of  the  present  provincial  board.  Since  1887,  314 
local  boards  had  been  organised  in  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
province.  The  public  appreciate  the  work  of  the  provincial  board. 
Under  a  recent  statute,  regulations  had  been  issued  that  would  bring  the 
sanitary  law  of  the  province  up  to  a  high  level  of  perfection. 

1^.  Prince  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  stated  that  in  Massachusetts  the  system 
of  health  boards  was  essentially  the  same  as  in  Ontario.  Some  years  ago 
the  Boston  board  decided  to  quarantine  or  remove  to  hospital  every  case 
of  small-pox.  This,  and  other  measures,  practically  stamped  out  small*pox 
from  the  city.  About  a  year  ago  that  board  decided  to  take  similar  steps 
in  regard  to  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  Difficulty  had  arisen  from  the 
want  of  sufficiently  early  notification,  and  from  lack  of  facilities  for 
caring  for  the  sound  members  of  the  family  where  the  persons  are  poor* 
To  properly  quarantine  the  sick  a  hospital  was  wanted  that  would  take 
both  sick  and  healthy.  Thus,  if  a  child  were  ill,  the  mother  should  be. 
received,  and  sometimes  her  other  children  also. 

Dr.  Whitaker  (Belfast)  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  disinfecting 
houses  where  infections  disease  had  appeared,  and  in  which  persons  still 
lived.  Harm  might  be  done  to  the  latter  by  indiscriminate  or  excessive- 
use  of  disinfectants.  He  also  referred  to  the  difficulty  oH  procuring  the^ 
removal  of  better  class  patients  to  hospitaL  Belfast  had  no  system  of 
notification,  and  no  special  hospital  for  infectious  diseases.  Cases  hadv 
however,  been  successfully  treated  in  the  workhouse  hospital. 

Councillor  Coe  (Halifax)  desired  that  school  authorities  and  teachers 
should  be  compelled  to  notify  to  sanitary  authorities  the  existence  of 
disease  at  the  homes  of  children,  as  in  America.  Very  much  depended 
on  promptitude  of  notification  and  efficiency  of  isolation. 

Conncillor  Biggs  (Leicester)  deprecated  the  tendency  to  ask  for 
more  compnlsory  powers.     Although  Leicester  had  not,  like  Toronto^ 
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enforced  Tacoination  regnlatioziR,  no  deaths  from  small-pox  had  occnrred  in 
Leicester  daring  the  last  eight  years,  although  cases  had  often  heen  im- 
ported. Extreme  measures  like  those  in  force  in  Canada  would  he  resisted 
here,  though  all  classes  were  willing  to  submit  to  well  considered  regula- 
tions which  did  not  trench  on  personal  liberty.  In  Leicester,  people  had 
voluntarily  gone  into  quarantine,  and  enabled  the  sanitary  authority  to 
stamp  out  smalUpox  without  vaocination  by  applying  sanitary  measures 
and  isolation. 

Dr.  Cassidy  (Canada),  in  reply  to  questions,  said  that  physicians  in 
Ontario  were  not  required  by  law  to  disinfect  themselves ;  that  under  the 
Ontario  Public  Health  Act  infectious  disease  must  be  notified  within 
24  hoars  ;  and  that  according  to  the  medical  opinion  of  the  age  safety 
against  small-pox  depended  on  vaccination,  isolation,  and  disinfection. 


Eesults  of  Ten  Years'  Public  Sanitary  Work  in  Dublin. 

BY 

Sir   Chables  A.  Cameron^ 

Ex-President  and  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Chemistry,  R.C.S.I., 

President  of  the  British  Public  Health  Medical  Society, 

Superintendent  Medical  and  Executive  Officer 

of  Health,  and  Public  Analyst  for  Dublin, 

&c.,  &c. 


The  population  of  the  Dublin  registration  area  amounted,  according 
to  the  census  of  April,  1891,  to  357,050  (unrevised  figures),  and  of  the 
city  or  central  portions  to  254,709.  The  population  in  the  whole  area 
was  at  the  rate  of  14*8  persons  per  acre,  and  in  the  city  66*2.  The  birth- 
rate is  about  29  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  mean  temperature 
at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Phoenix  Park,  for  the  10  years  ended  in 
1890  was  48*3 ;  it  is  slightly  greater  in  the  city.  The  population  of 
Dublin  city  increased  2  per  cent,  between  1881  and  1891,  whilst  in  the 
whole  area  the  increase  was  3*5  per  cent.  In  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  District — population  in  1891,  369,891 — the  males  numl>ered 
169,203,  and  the  females,  192,688. 

Dublin  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liffey,  and  its  suburbs 
spread  round  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  It  is  well  supplied  with  main  sewers, 
the  contents  of  which  are  discharged  into  the  river.  A  large  portion  of 
the  city  lies  so  low  that  the  floors  of  basement  stories  are  below  high- 
water  level,  consequently,  the  sewers  cannot  continuously  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  river.  The  mouths  of  the  sewers  are  provided 
with  valves  which  open  outwards,  and  which  are  closed  when  the  water 
in  the  river  rises  to  the  level  of  the  sewer  mouth.  The  sewers  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  often  sealed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  In  order  to  prevent  their  contents  from 
becoming  impounded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  drainage  from 
the  houses  entering  the  sewers,  powerful  steam  pumps  are  employed  to 
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lift  the  surplus  sewage  to  s  level  above  high-water.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  Dublin  is  unfavourably  placed  with  respect  to  its  sewage, 
which  is  retained  for  a  long  time  in  the  sewers,  and  which,  when  dis- 
charged into  the  river,  constitutes  a  nuisance  therein,  which,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  is  greatly  complained  of.  At  the  present  time  the 
Municipal  Council  is  seriously  considering  the  question  of  main  drainage.. 
At  no  distant  date  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Dublin  sewage  either  con- 
veyed to  a  distant  point  and  discharged  into  the  open  sea,  or  subjected 
to  some  precipitation  process ;  on  economic  grounds,  I  prefer  the  latter 
method. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  Dublin  suflFers  is  the  decayed 
condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenement  houses.  There  are 
about  54,000  families  in  Dublin,  inhabiting  about  24,000  houses ; 
32,000  families  occupy  8,000  houses,  and  22,000,  the  remaining  houses. 
The  32,000  families  have  1^  rooms  on  the  average  per  family.  The 
tenement  houses  were  for  the  most  part  originally  built  each  for  a  single 
family,  and  many  of  them  now  accommodate  from  4  to  10  families. 
These  houses,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  ill  adapted  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  several  families,  and  many  of  them  are  so  old  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair. 

Late  in  1879,  I  became  the  chief  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Dublin,  and  soon  after  the  whole  Sanitary  Department  of  the  Munici- 
pality was  placed  in  my  charge ;  I  was  appointed  the  "  Executive,"  as 
well  as  the  "  Medical,"  Officer  of  Health,  and  the  power  of  appointing 
and  dismissing  the  sanitary  officers  was  given  to  me. 

In  1879,  the  death-rate  in  the  Dublin  metropolitan  area  (city  and 
suburbs),  was  36*7  per  1,000  persons  living ;  and  in  1880,  it  was  35*9 
per  1,000.  In  1879,  the  death-rate  in  the  city  of  Dublin  was  375; 
and  in  1880  it  was  378  per  1,000.  In  1879  the  death-rate  caused  by 
the  principal  zymotic  diseases  was  5*6  per  1,000  persons  living  in  the 
whole  metropolitan  area,  and  62  in  the  city.  In  1880  the  rate  was  7*2 
in  the  whole  area,  and  7*9  in  the  city. 

This  was  the  terrible  state  of  things  existing  in  Dublin  when  I 
became  the  chief  health  officer.  The  measures  which  I  proposed 
should  be  taken  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  Dublin,  were  chiefly  as 
follows  : — 1.  To  provide  better  dwellings  for  the  very  poorest  classes  of 
the  community.  2.  To  de-tenant  and  close  the  tenement  houses  which 
were  most  unfit  for  human  habitation.  3.  To  compel  the  owners  of 
tenement  houses  to  keep  them  in  tenantable  order.  4.  To  cleanse  daily 
by  Corporation  workmen,  the  yards  of  the  tenement  houses  and  their 
sanitary  accommodation.  5.  To_  abolish  the  privies  and  ashpits  in 
connexion  with  houses,  tenement  or  private,  and  to  substitute  therefor 
water-closets  and  portable  ash-bins. 

I  shall  now  briefly  state  how  far  my  suggestions  have  been  acted 
upon,  and  the  results. 

1.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  on  consideration  of  my  report 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  the  Labouring  Classes' 
Dwellings  Acts,  resolved  in  1881  to  accede  to  my  request.     In  1888, 
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two  blocks  of  artisans'  dwellings  and  a  nightly  lodging-honse  were? 
erected  by  the  Corporation  on  a  portion  of  their  own  estate  situated  in 
Barrack  street;  they  comprise  144  separate  dwellings  and  100  beds  for 
nightly  lodgers.  The  dwellings  are  rented  from  1*.  6rf.  to  5«.  per  week» 
There  are  live  shops  which  bring  higher  rents.  This  scheme  cost 
27,500/. ;  it  has  not  been  successful  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
In  1890,  two-storj'  houses  were  erected  in  Bow  Lane  on  a  site  owned  by 
the  Corporation;  they  comprise  86  self-contained  dwellings.  Each 
house  contains  four  distinct  tenements  :  two  upon  the  ground  floor  and 
two  upon  the  first  floor.  The  dwellings  are  built  side  by  side  in  a  con- 
tinuous row,  on  each  side  of  a  new  street,  running  north  and  south, 
thus  gi\'ing  the  dwellings  east  and  west  aspects.  Each  tenement 
consists  of  a  living  room  12'  8"  X  12'0";  one  bedroom,  10' 6"  X  T&'; 
also  a  convenient  sized  scullery  and  a  separate  water-closet,  all  8'  3'' 
high.  The  weekly  rent  of  this  tenement  on  the  upper  floor  is  2«.  One 
of  the  two  tenements  on  the  upper  floor  contains  a  bed  recess  over  the 
bottom  flight  of  stairs,  affording  accommodation  for  two  children  or  one 
adult,  in  addition  to  the  bedroom  accommodation.  For  this  tenement 
28,  6d.  is  charged.  On  the  ground  floor  the  tenements  are  similar,  but 
possess  large  gardens.  The  rent  for  the  tenement  on  the  ground  floor, 
without  the  bed  recess,  but  including  garden  (which  is  much 
appreciated),  is  3«.,  and  for  the  tenement  containing  the  bed 
recess  under  the  upper  flight  of  stairs,  3*.  Gd,  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  tenements  is  such,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  family  including  grown-up  children,  two  tenements, 
possessing  very  ample  accommodation  and  conveniences,  with 
separate  water-closets,  &e.,  for  the  sexes,  can  be  obtained  at  the  rent  of 
4*.  6d.  for  the  two  upper  tenements ;  or  that  one  ground  floor  tenement 
with  garden,  and  one  first  fioor  tenement  can  be  obtaine<l  for  5*.  A 
complete  and  perfect  system  of  ventilation  is  provided  by  means  of 
upcast  and  downcast  flues  to  each  room,  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  which 
are  so  placed  as  to  prevent  draughts,  and  a  constant  change  of  air  is 
ensured,  although  the  doors  and  windows  may  be  closed.  The  living 
room  is  provided  with  a  cottage  range  and  an  enclosed  cupboard,  and 
the  scullery  has  an  earthenware  sink  supplied  with  cold  water,  also  a 
coal-box  adjoining  the  sink,  and  a  meat-safe  over  the  \i'indow;  the 
latter  being  in  three  heights ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  window  and  side 
panels  of  the  safe  are  filled  in  with  perforated  zinc.  The  windows  of  the 
living  rooms  are  4  ft.  wide,  and  extend  up  to  the  ceiling,  thus  causing  the 
rooms  to  be  both  light  and  cheerful.  The  windows  of  bedrooms  and  of 
the  scullery  are  also  carried  up  to  the  ceiling;  The  buildings  are  all  of 
concrete  and  are  fire-proof  throughout,  the  upper  floors  being  also  con- 
structed of  concrete  on  iron  joists.  The  roof  is  flat,  similarly  constructed, 
and  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  asphalte ;  and  the  whole  area  under 
the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  is  covered  with  broken  stones,  concrete,  and 
«  layer  of  pitch  and  tar,  |  in.  thick,  to  ensure  absolute  dryness.  The 
landings  and  staircases  are  of  concrete,  covered  with  asphalte,  and  the 
floors  of  sculleries  and  water-closets  are  of  concrete.  The  whole  scheme 
consists  of  86  of  these  self-contained  dwellings,  some  of  them   with 
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sbops,   and  others  with    additional   rooms,    for    which    an    increased 

rent   is   charged  according    to   accommodation.     Applications  largely 

in   excess  of  the  number  of  tenements  to  be  let  were  received  before 

the  dwellings  were  completed.      Every  tenement  is  occupied,  and  no 

rent  is  in  arrear,  or  has  been  lost  since  the  dwellings  were  opened,  and  a 

large  number  of  applicants  are  now  on  the  books  seeking  vacancies  as 

they   occur.     The   dwellings  were   erected  for   the  accommodation  of 

labourers,  but  widows  and  single  women  (seamstresses  and  others)  are 

-also  received  as  tenants.     Mr.  Dudgeon  was  the  architect,  and  consulted 

with  me  as  to  details  of  the  dwellings.     The  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings 

Company  have  provided  healthy  dwellings  for  nearly   10,000  persons, 

and  about  1,000  persons  are  pro\'ided  for  by  the  City  and  Suburban 

Workman's   Dwellings   Company.       Messrs.    GKiinness,   Sons  &  Co., 

brewers,  have  provided  dwellings  for  a  large  number  of  their  workmen, 

and  so  have  some  other  employers  of  labour.     Altogether  good  dwellings 

have  been  lately  erected  capable  of  accommodating  about  15,000  persons. 

It  would,  however,  be  desirable  to  provide  improved  dwellings  for  at 

least  50,000  persons. 

2.  From  31st  August,  1879,  up  to  Slst  December,  1890,  2,556 
insanitar}'  houses  have  been  detenanted  and  closed.  More  than  one-half 
have  been  completely  removed,  and  the  others  have  been  extensively 
repaired  and  rendered  habitable.  The  houses  that  have  been  completely 
taken  down  have  in  a  large  number  of  cases  not  been  replaced  by  new 
ones,  as  they  were  situated  in  close  alleys  and  courts,  or  in  other  situa- 

•  tions  in  which  it  was  undesirable  to  build  houses.     Seven  hundred  and 

•  fifty-eight  cellar  and  kitchen  dwellings  have  been  closed  since  1879,  as 
have  also  several  hundred  rooms  in  houses,  portions  of  which  were  fit  for 

"'  occupation.     In  one  district — Wood  Street,  Arthur's  Lane,  and  Oliver's 

'"  Alley — an  area  of  more  than  one  acre  was  cleared  without  any  expense 
to  the  city  in  the  way  of  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  houses.     All 

^  the  houses  were  detenanted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 

'  ^  Acts  (Ireland),  1874  and  1878,  and  when  they  became  ruinous,  they 

■^  were  pulled  down.     Clearances  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  made  in 

'^'  Bull   Lane,    Kennedy's   and   Ross  Lanes,  and  in  other  localities.     In 

^■-'  addition  to   the  above-<lescribed   clearances,  two   unhealthy  sites  were 

i-""  cleared  under  Cross's  Act.     They  embraced  an  area  of  7  acres  3  roods 

^  '  and  13  perches,  upon  which  some  of  the  most  insanitary  dwellings  in 

•  Dublin  were  situated.     The  cost  amounted  to  51,500/.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
-  5,971/.  per  acre.     The  houses  clewred  away  numbered  361,  and  were 

'-:-  inhabited  by  2,603  persons.     The  cleared  sites  were  let  by  the  Corpora- 
tion  to  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company,  at  the   rent  of  390/.  per 

^'  annum,   and   they   are    now    covered    with   Artisans'   and  Labourers' 

'*  Dwellings.     Some  very   unhealthy  dwellings  were   got  rid  of  at  my 

"^^  suggestion  by  making  a  new  street  (St.  Augustine  Street),  at  a  cost  of 

^^  8,000/.     Very  bad  dwellings  were  also  got  rid  of  within  the  last  10  years 

^  by  making  two  new  streets  (Lord  Edward  Street  and  Tara  Street),  but 

^  these  improvements  were  not  undertaken  at  my  suggestion.     The  money 

^  expended   in   clearing   the   Coombe  and   Plunkett  Street    areas,  and 

^'  providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  amounted  to  92,025/. 

ih 
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3.  A  vigorous  inspection  of  tenement  houses  has  been  maintained 
since  1879,  with  the  result  that  their  condition  has  been  materinlljr 
improved.  In  the  inspectorial  work,  23  officers  are  employed  under  way 
directions. 

4.  In  Dublin,  the  ashpits  and  privies  of  private  houses  are  cleansed 
by  the  Corporation.  Finding  that  it  was  very  difficult,  and  irkd^ed, 
impossible,  to  get  the  owners  of  the  tenement  houses  to  keep  the  yards, 
privies,  and  water-closets  dean,  I  induced  the  Corporation  to  undertake 
this  duty.  It  is  now  carried  out  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  3,000/. 
This  system  has  been,  I  believe,  an  important  factor  in  improving  the 
health  of  Dublin. 

6.  Before  1880,  water-closets  were  unknown  in*the  tenement  hoii3es  ; 
some  of  them  had  no  sanitary  accommodation  at  all,  whilst  in  many  cases 
the  privies  were  placed  against  the  back  walls  of  the  houses,  and  thej 
communicated  directly   with   the   large  and   uncovered   ashpits.     Tlie 
contents  of  the  latter  were,  especially  in  wet  weather,  more  or   less 
liquid.     The  proximity  of  these  ill-kept  and  rarely  cleansed  privies  and 
ashpits  to  the  tenement  houses  produced,  I  am  satisfied,  great  injury  to 
health.     I  commenced  at  once  an  attack  upon  the  privies,  and  in  1880, 
743   waterclosets  were   substituted  for  them,  nearly  all   in  tenement 
houses.     In  1881,*  603  waterclosets  were  substituted  for  privies.     In 
1882  I  had  a  survey  made,  which  showed  that  in  all  Dublin  (City)  there 
were   15,531    waterclosets  and   11,269  privies.      About    this    time    I 
reported  strongly  in  favour  of  providing  portable  bins  for  the  reception 
of  house  refuse,  and  since  then  every  effort  has  been  made  to  abolish  the 
built  ashpits  and  to  substitute  for  them  portable  bins.     At  the  close  of 
1890  there  were  10,752  Corporation  dustbins  in  use.     Very  few  privies 
now  remain,  and  in  Dublin  the  water-carriage  system  of  excreta  has 
almost  completely  been  established.     Amongst  the  sanitary  measures 
taken  for  improving  the  health  of  Dublin,  I  may  mention  the  thorough 
and  gratuitous  disinfection  of  infected  dwellings,  clothes,  and  bedding. 
Infected  beds  are  burned,  and  new  ones  given  gratuitously  in  lieu  of 
them.     Disinfectants  are  given  free  to  the  working  classes.     A  laundry 
for  infected  linen  has  been  established ;  public  baths  and  wash-houses 
have  been    provided    in   Tara  Street;    a  public    abattoir    has    been 
established,  which,  however,  has  not   as  yet    been   largely  used;  the 
inspection  of  dairies  and  cow-sheds  is  carried  out  by  four  inspectors ; 
the  Act  for  the  compulsory  notification  of  infective  diseases  has  been 
adopted.      Within    the   last  10  years  54,000/.  has  been  expended  in 
providing  new  sewers  and  machinery  for  pumping    out  their  surplus 
sewage.     Two  open  spaces  for  recreation  have  been  provided  by  the 
Corporation  at  a  cost  of  more  than  2,000/. ;  and  contributions  amounting 
to  104/.  a  year  are  made  towards  maintaining  two  open  spaces  which 
are  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation.     If  we  regard  the 
improved  paving  of  the  streets  as   a  measure  likely  to  promote  public 
health,  then  the  money  expended  in  that  work  (225,706/.),  in  new  sewers 

*  In  1S84»  3,789  waterclosets  were  snbstitated  for  pririefl    at  a   result  of 
proceediDgs  by  the  sanitary  staff, 
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(539107/.),  and  in  canying  out  the  improvements  above  referred  to  and 
some  minor  ones,  amounts  to  607,603/.  Is,  7d,  This  large  sum  has 
been  obtained  as  '^  sanitary  loans "  since  1880.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done  before  the  citj  can  be  regarded  as  incapable  of  further 
improvement  bj  Corporation  action.  The  private  slaughter-houses 
should  be  abolished.  Dairj-jards  should  be  got  rid  of.  Every  remain- 
ing privy  and  built  ashpit  should  be  wiped  out.  A  main  drainage 
system  should  be  carried  out.  At  least  7,000  more  dwellings  should  be 
provided  for  the  working  classes. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  or  not  the  expenditure  of  607,000/.,  and  of 
10  years'  sanitary  labour,  have  resulted  in  any  substantial  improvement 
of  the  public  health  in  Dublin.     It  is  well  known  that  sanitary  refonns 
do  not  generally  bear  immediate  fruit.     It  is,  therefore,  only  towards 
the  close  of  the  decennial  period  of  sanitary  work  in  Dublin  that  we 
might  expect  to  find  a  diminution  in  the  enormous  death-rate  of  Dublin. 
The  average  death-rate  in  the  Dublin  metropolitan  area  during  the  period 
1876-80  was  3176  per  1,000  persons  living.     In  the  city  the  rate  was 
34- 11  per  1,000,  and  in  the  suburbs,  2339.    During  the  period  1881-85, 
the  death-rate  in  the  whole  registration  area  was  27*32,  in  the  city  30*34, 
and  in  the  suburbs  19*68.     In  the  period  1886-90,  the  death-rate  in  the 
whole  area  was  26*3,  in  the  city  28*86,  and  in  the  suburbs  19*86.     In 
the  period  1876-80,  the  death-rate  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases 
in  the  whole  registration  area  was  5*29  per  1,000  persons  living ;  the 
.  rate  in  the  city  being  5*83,  and  in  the   suburbs  3*27.      In  the  next 
quinquennial  period,  1881-86,  the  rate  in  the  whole  area  was  3*06,  in 
the  city  3*42,  and  in  the  suburbs  2*16.     During  the  period  1886-^, 
the  rate  in.  the  whole  area  was  2*86,  in  the  city  3*2,  and  in  the  suburbs 
2*02.    Before  the  year  1879,  10  percent,  of  the  deaths  were  unregistered. 
In  that  year,  owing  to  recent  legislation,  perfect  registration  first  com- 
menced, and  the  burials  no  longer  exceeded  by  10  per  cent,  the  registered 
deaths,  as  was  the  case  until  early  in  1879.     I  have,  therefore,  added 
1(J  per  cent,  to  the  recorded  death-rate  for  1876-77-78.     The  causes  of 
a  high  death-rate  in  communities  may  be  nearly  altogether  capable  of 
removal  by  the  sanitary  authority,  or  they  may  only  to    a  moderate 
extent  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  removal   by  the  sanitary 
authority.     Poverty  and  intemperance  are  two  potent  factors  in  causing 
a  high  death-rate,  and  they  are  hardly  under  any  control  by  the  local 
authorities.     The  proportion  of  very  poor  persons  in  Dublin  seem  to 
me  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  most  of  the  English  cities — certainly 
greater  than  in  London.     In  all  cities,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
there  is  a  greater  mortality  amongst  the  poor  than  amongst  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
to  provide  employment  and  good  wages  for  the  masses  of  the  population, 
and  consequently  constitutional  and  other  diseases  as  affecting  the  poorer 
classes,  are  beyond  Corporation  infiuence.     The  effects  of  public  hygiene 
are,  however,  felt  in  respect  to  zymotic  diseases  by  all  classes.     I  Uiink 
1  shall  show  that  the  10  years'  sanitary  work  in  Dublin  has  apparently 
greatly  reduced  the  zymotic  death*rate,  though  it  may  not  have  very 
largely  lowered  the  general  death-rate.     The  general  death-rate  declined 
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in  the  period  1881-85,  as  compared  with  the  previous  quinquennial 
period,  to  the  extent  of  13*98  per  cent,  in  whole  area,  11  05  per  cent,  in 
the  city,  and  15*86  per  cent,  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  following  five 
years  the  death-rate  decreased  3*73  per  cent,  in  the  whole  area,  4*88  per 
cent,  in  the  city,  and  increased  0*91  [)er  cent,  in  the  suburbs.  The 
death-rate  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  decreased  during  the 
period  1881-85,  as  compared  with  the  previous  five  years,  42*16  per  cent, 
in  the  whole  area,  41*34  per  cent,  in  the  city,  and  33*39  per  cent,  in  the 
suburbs.  In  the  following  five  years  the  decrease  was  6*44  per  cent,  in 
the  whole  area,  6*43  per  cent,  in  the  city,  and  6*48  per  cent,  in  the 
suburbs.  As  compared  with  1876-80,  the  death-rate  decreased  in 
1881-90,  15*59  per  cent,  in  the  whole  area,  13*22  per  cent,  in  the  city, 
and  15*48  per  cent,  in  the  suburbs;  and  the  zymotic  death-rate 
decreased  44*05  per  cent,  in  the  whole  area,  42*23  per  cent,  in  the  city, 
and  36*09  per  cent,  in  the  suburbs.  The  relation  between  the  decrease 
in  the  mortality  of  the  whole  area,  and  that  of  the  city  and  suburbs  in 
1880-85  is  affected  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  1881,  four  large  and 
almost  wholly  rural  districts  were  added  to  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Registration  area.  In  the  new  districts  the  general  and  zymotic  death* 
rates  have  been,  and  are  still,  lower  than  in  the  four  suburbs  which 
always  formed  part  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Registration  area.  The 
improvement  of  the  public  health  in  the  city  of  Dublin  has  a  good  effect 
upon  that  of  the  suburbs,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs  are  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  all  day,  and  are  subject  to  a  - 
large  extent  to  whatever  insanitary  influences  there  may  be  in  operation 
in  the  city.  In  1891  the  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  public  health  of 
Dublin  continues.  During  the  first  30  weeks  of  the  ye-ar  the  death-rate 
was  2*8  per  1,000  persons  living  under  the  mean  rate  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  the  previous  10  years.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  year's  mortality  statistics  is  the  close  approximation  of 
the  zymotic  death-rate  in  city  and  suburbs ;  indeed,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  the  zymotic  death-rate  was  only  1  per  1,000  in  the  city, 
whilst  it  was  1*2  per  1,000  in  the  suburbs.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  zymotic  diseases,  which  have  declined  in  Dublin  within  recent 
years,  special  reference  must  be  made  to  typhus  fever.  This  disease 
formerly  caused  terrible  ravages  in  Dublin,  but  lately  it  has  almost 
completely  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  typhoid  fever  has  not 
decreased  at  all.  Very  few  cases  of  diphtheria  occur  in  Dublin.  In 
1890,  the  deaths  in  the  city  of  Dublin  per  10,000  persons  attributed  to 
typhoid  fever  were  49 ;  to  typhus  fever,  07 ;  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
69;  to  whooping  cough,  59;  to  scarlet  fever,  2;  to  measles,  26;  to 
diphtheria,  0*9.  Small-pox  has  long  been  extinct  in  Dublin.  A  few 
years  ago,  Dublin  had  a  much  higher  death-rate  than  any  of  the  large 
English  towns;  lately,  several  English  towns  exceed  it  in  mortality. 
With  respect  to  its  zymotic  death-rate,  Dublin  now  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  English  towns.  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that 
the  population  of  Dublin  has  been  slightly  under-estimated  since  1881, 
hence  its  death-rate  has  been  slightly  exaggerated  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  population  of  the  English  towns  has  been  (on  the  whole),  enormoutflj 
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over-estimated,  and,  consequently,  their  death-rate  under-stated.  For 
example,  if  we  correct  the  death-rates  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Bolton  for  the  period  1881-90,  bj  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891,  the 
rates  will  be — Liverpool,  263  per  1,000;  Manchester,  26*6;  and 
Bolton,  26-5.  In  the  period  1886-90,  the  mean  annual  death-rate  in 
Dublin  was  26*3. 


->-0'^o-<- 


DISOUSSION. 

Br,  T.  W.  Orinuiliaw  (Begistrar-deneral  for  Lreland)  estimated 
from  the  Irish  Census  Betums  that  in  1871  about  100,000  out  of  the 
250,000  inhabitants  of  Dublin  lived  in  tenement  houses  unfit  for  habita* 
tion.  This  was  a  great  difficulty  to  overcome.  When  he  became  physician 
to  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital  in  1861  a  large  number  of  the  beds  were 
always  occupied ;  but  for  a  long  time  past  the  average  number  has  been 
very  low.  The  money  expended  by  the  Dublin  Corporation  for  clearing 
unhealthy  sites  is  not  all  lost ;  increased  municipal  rates  are  received 
from  houses  of  higher  value  built  on  the  sites,  poor  rates  have  diminished, 
and  sanitary  rates  are  lower.  The  Corporation  have  liberally  aided  the 
work  of  Sir  C.  Cameron,  and  from  Dublin  many  valuable  sanitary  lessons 
can  be  learned. 

Dis^  Whitaker  (Belfast)  objected  to  corporations  undertaking  house* 
building ;  their  duty  should  be  limited  to  strict  supervision.  He  approved 
of  their  providing  for  back-yard  cleansing;  thought  that  the  Dublin 
sewage  should  not  flow  into  the  river  Liffey,  and  spoke  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  "  provisional  orders  "  as  a  means  of  conferring  on  corpora- 
tions powers  to  carry  out  improvements. 

Bir  John  Banks  (Dublin)  said  that  the  improved  sanitary  condition 
of  Dublin  was  shown  by  the  diminution  of  typhus  fever,  which  formerly 
there  found  a  home,  but  was  now  rarely  seen.  He  referred  the  improve- 
ment to  the  work  of  Sir  C.  Cameron. 

Sir  C.  Cameron,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  the  demolition  of  houses 
in  Dublin  was  mostly  effected  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  in  which  case 
the  sanitary  authority  incurred  no  cost.  He  thought  the  municipality 
should  not  erect  houses  for  the  better  class  of  citizens,  but  they  might 
usefully  do  so  for  the  very  poor. 

>  ^♦^  < 


Shonld  the  State  undertake  Scientiflc  Investigations  into  the 
Origin  and  Causes  of  Disease. 

BY 

Ht.  ToMKms,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leicester. 


Everyone  engaged  in  public  health  work  must  have  often  felt  the 
limitation  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  causes,  etiology,  and 
favouring  circumstances  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  certain 
diseases,  and  our  professional  brethren  who  are  more  concerned  in  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  disease  must  feel  still  more  the  need  of  expert 
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training  to  deal  with  problems  which  often  demand  constant  prolonged 
scientific  study,  observation,  and  experiments. 

The  desirability  of  the  State  undertaking  many  of  the  investigations 
into  the  causation  of  disease  first  impressed  itself  prominently  upon  my 
mind  during  some  efforts  of  my  own  to  trace  to  its  origin  and  cause  the 
undue  annual  mortality  from  diarrhoea  at  Leicester.  In  many  instances 
it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  unaided  private  individual  to  obtain  all 
the  detailed  information,  extending  often  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  connected  with  obscure  problems  of  disease  causation,  or  to 
compare,  accurately  and  scientifically,  conditions  existing  in  one  district 
with  those  in  another  or  others,  though  they  may  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  approximately  accurate 
conclusions. 

The  need  for  State  help  in  such  inquiries  has  practically  been 
admitted  by  the  Government  in  the  establishment  of  a  medical  depart- 
ment at  the  Local  Government  Boai*d,  not  the  least  important  of  whose 
functions  has  of  late  years  been  the  investigation  of  outbreaks  of 
epidemic  disease.  These  investigations,  all  bearing  upon  the  causation 
and  prevention  of  diseases,  not  necessarily  infectious,  have  been  carried 
on  by  skilled  experts,  physicians,  chemists,  bacteriologists,  physiologists, 
and  others,  chosen  for  their  special  knowledge  in  some  particular 
branch  of  science,  many  of  them  not  being  members  of  the  permanent 
medical  staff  of  the  department. 

Amongst  these  may  be  citetl— 

Work  carried  on  by  Dr.  Klein  in  connexion  with  tuberculous 
disease  in  its  various  phases ;  diphtheria ;  etiology  of  croupous 
pneumonia ;  scarlet  fever,  &c. 
Dr.  Biu^on  Sanderson  on  disinfection,  <fcc. ;  Dr.  Cash  on  disin- 
fection and  on  ptomaines  found  in  secretions  and  excretions  of 
the  body;   Mr.   Law's    work    connected    Mrith   disinfectants. 
Life  conditions  of  anthrax  bacillus,  &c. 
Dr.  Du  Pre :— Changes  in  aeration  of  water. 
Dr.  Woolridge : — Mode  of  liction  of  pathogenic  organisms. 
Dr.  Longstaff  : — Diphtheria. 

The  work,  too,  of  members  of  the  permanent  staff  is  often  of  a 
strictly  scientific  character,  such  as  the  investigations  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Ballard  into  causes  of  diarrhoea ; 

By  Dr.  Parsons,  upon  best  methods  of  disinfection ; 
By  Mr.   Power   upon   disease  in  cows,  and  scarlet  fever; 
together  with  much  other  of  a  like  nature. 

Good  work  has  already  been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
accomplished;  the  field  is  immense;  to  mention  only  a  few  of  those 
diseases  which  at  the  present  time  call  for  special  inquiry  into  their 
causes,  their  mode  of  origin,  and  the  conditions  favourable  for  then* 
production,  we  may  cite — 

(L)  Cancer  in  its  different  forms,  with  its  marked  increase  of  late 
years,  and  its  apparent  special  incidence  upon  certain  districts  and 
localities. 
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(2.)  Diphtheria,  with  its  increased  prevalence  during  the  past  decade 
amongst  many  of  our  krge  urban  populations.  Formerly  this  disease 
vrsa  most  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country ;  why 
the  change  ?  Never  before  was  sanitation  (speaking  generally)  carried 
on  more  rigorously,  at  all  events  in  our  large  towns,  and  yet  it  is  here 
that  this  disease  appears  to  be  making  most  headway.  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  inquiries  necessary  to  be  undertaken  in  connexion  with  investi- 
gations into  either  of  these  diseases,  for  any  single  and  isolated  observer 
to  do  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject. 

(3.)  The  causes  and  etiology  of  diarrhoea,  producing  annually  an 
enormous  mortality,  are  still  largely  matter  of  speculation.  Dr.  Ballard 
in  his  elaborate  report  published  in  1889,  the  result  of  some  years  study 
of  the  subject,  says  that  his  conclusions  are  to  be  taken  only  "  as  a  working 
**  hypothesis  or  provisional  explanation  that  would  best  accord  with  the 
**  production  of  epidemic  diarrhoea."  I  myself  have  worked  at  this 
subject  pretty  exhaustively,  and  probably  from  a  bacteriological  stand- 
point as  fully  as  any  observer  up  to  the  present  time,  but  my  observations 
have  been  confined  to  Leicester,  and  I  feel  the  need  for  a  more  extensive 
investigation  carried  on  in  the  same  way  in  other  places,  both  where  the 
disease  prevails  and  where  it  is  comparatively  absent. 

(4.)  The  etiology  and  transmission  of  tuberculosis,  especially  its 
connexion  or  otherwise  with  the  same  disease  in  the  lower  animals,  is  a 
subject  worthy  the  assistance  of  all  governments.  Much  has  been,  and 
is  being  done,  by  private  enterprise  and  by  State  aid  in  other  countries ; 
our  own  government  should  help.  The  importance  of  it  has  been 
recognized  by  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  how 
far  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  extends. 

(5.)  Investigation  into  the  causes  and  origin  of  epidemic  pneumonia, 
an  outbreak  of  which  at  Middlesboro'  was  the^subject  of  inquiry  by  one 
of  the  stafiE  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(6.)  The  study  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  influenza  (if  the  now 
familiar  neurotic-febrile  disease  be  thus  rightly  termed),  which  has 
also  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  report  by  another  member  of  the  same 
staff.  These  and  many  other  diseases  and  conditions  which  conduce  to 
disease  are  worthy  of  State  help  in  their  investigation* 

Look  at  the  enormous  ground  covered  by  the  practical  study  of 
bacteriology  and  its  intimate  relation  with  so  many  of  the  processes  of 
health  as  well  as  disease.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  private  individuals 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  ^this  branch  of  study,  but  it  is 
often  in  the  face  of  much  difficulty,  and  in  no  case  is  work  of  this  kind 
remunerative  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint.  The  knowledge  required  of 
those  who  undertake  such  work  is  of  a  special  and  varied  character,  and 
at  present  the  number  of  men  properly  qualified  or  capable  of  carrying 
it  on  is  not  large — the  more  reason  why  the  State  should  come  forward 
with  assistance.  A  few  semi-public  bodies  have  at  times  contributed  by 
grants  or  special  contributions  to  help  forward  scientific  work  in 
connexion  with  disease,  e,g.y  the  Grocer's  Company  and  the  British 
Medical  Association.  But  I  submit  that  the  government  of  a  country 
is  the  proper  source  from  which  material  assistance  should  be  forth- 
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coming  for  the  furtherance  of  work  having  for  its  sole  objectj  benefits 
to  the  health  of  the  community  at  large.  By  a  private  individual, 
however  able,  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  his  maintenance, 
work  of  this  character  cannot  be  followed  as  a  life's  occupation,  and 
many  men  very  capable  of  doing  good  service  are  prevented  by  lack  of 
means.  The  State  should,  therefore,  provide  adequate  emoluments  and 
encouragement  to  men  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work. 

England  compares  unfavourably  in  this  respect  with  some  continental 
countries. 

Our  Govemmei^t  does  not  hesitate  to  maintain  at  considerable 
cost  <^emi8ts  and  other  scientific  men  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
work  which  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
killing  and  slaying,  and  provides  splendidly  equipped  laboratories  at 
Woolwich  for  experimental  studies  connected  with  war,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  most  niggardly  in  its  dealing  with  matters  which  are 
vitaUy  connected  with  the  health  and  well-being  of  every  member  of  the 
community. 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  deal  with  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
these  proposals  might  be  carried  out.  An  ideal  arrangement  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  Government  Department,  ^vith  a  Minister  of 
Public  Health  at  its  head,  but  in  default  of  this  surely  something  might 
be  easily  gained  by  extending  the  work  done  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Briefly,  the  medical  department  of  that  Board  should  be 
empowered  to  do  thoroughly  and  systematically  that  which  it  now  does 
incompletely  and  in  a  somewhat  bap-hazard  manner. 

p  •♦^  i 


Should  the  State  undertake  the  Support  of  Laboratories  for  the 
Investigation  of  ]}isease  ? 


BY 


A.  E.  Wright,  B.A.  Cantab.,  M.D.  Dublin. 


♦  ■•■» 


Political  aspect  of  the  matter  depends  upon  which  of  the  following 
alternative  standpoints  is  adopted  :— 

(a.)  The  State  shall  undertake  every  function  that  can  be  advan- 
tageously undertaken  by  it. 

(b.)  The  State  shall  undertake  only  such  functions  as  it  cannot 
without  detriment  to  itself  refuse  to  undertake. 

It  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  matter  from  this  last  standpoint, 
because  it  is  the  more  generally  accepted  one,  and  also  because  the 
concession  of  the  necessity  of  the  State  undertaking  the  support  of 
research  laboratories  from  this  political  standpoint  will  involve  the 
concession  of  the  same  thing  d  fortiori^  from  the  standpoint  which 
involves  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  functions  of  government. 

Now,  it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  State  undertaking  the 
support  of  laboratories  for  the  investigation  of    disease,  that  this   is 
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really  not  a  new  function  which  the  State  is  asked  to  assume,  but  ra^er 
the  more  complete  discharge  of  a  function  which  every  civilised  govem- 
-inent  has  long  since  felt  it  its  duty  to  discharge.  The  administration  of 
sanitary  regulations  by  the  Government,  the  institution  of  national 
vaccination,  including  the  supply  of  pure  calf  vaccine  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  investigation  into  the  causes  of  outbreaks  of  epidemics  under 
^he  Local  Government  Board,  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious 
disease,  and  the  universal  registration  of  the  cause  of  death,  are  instances 
of  many-sided  functions  already  undertaken  in  England  by  the  State  in 
^connexion  with  the  study  of  disease  with  a  view  to  its  prevention.  The 
endowment  of  permanent  laboratories  for  the  study  of  the  general 
causes  of  disease  would  only  be  a  completion  of  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  making  particular  grants  for  the 
investigation  of  particular  facts  in  the  letiology  of  disease. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  system,  as  we  have  got  it  in  England^ 
is  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  incomplete.  The  scientific  men  to 
whom  the  grants  are  made  are  considerably  hampered  in  their  work  by 
the  lack  of  appliances,  such  as  a  well-equipped  State  laboratory  would 
afford ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  permanent  employment,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  work  of  research  which  may  come  to  be  borne  by  the  investiga- 
tors out  of  their  own  funds  make  the  profession  of  scientific  research 
one  which  it  is  only  possible  to  pursue  in  England  under  conditions  of 
financial  risk.  Further,  the  absence  of  well-equipped  and  well-officered 
laboratories  at  home  compels  the  young  Englishman  to  go  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  scientific  training. 

To  one,  indeed,  who  has  frequented  the  foreign  schools  of  higher 
learning,  the  consciousness  comes  home  very  vividly  of  the  condition  of 
parasitic  existence — in  all  matters  at  least  relating  to  medical  research 
— in  which  England  is  living.  We  do  not  do  our  share  among  the 
nations  in  the  sphere  of  scientific  medical  research,  though  through  the 
genius  and  self-sacrifice  of  individual  workers  we  have  not  entirely 
dropped  out  of  the  race. 

Though,  as  has  been  stated,  something  at  least  of  what  individuals 
can  do  has  been  done,  what  the  nation  as  a  nation  ought  to  do  has 
been  left  utterly  undone ;  and  yet  it  must  be  the  unconscious  will  of 
the  nation,  the  unconscious  will  of  which  a  real  statesman  would  feel 
himself  to  be  the  interpreter,  to  do  our  share  in  every  work,  like  that  of 
medicid  research,  which  will  ultimately  renovate  the  world. 

Our  Australian  Colonies,  who  have  had  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  StAte  tci  the  endowment  of  medical  research  before  them  in  many 
ways,  have  decided  the  question,  as  I  understand  it,  in  favour  of 
undertaking  that  function. 

In  one  of  its  aspects  the  subject  is  closely  interlinked  with  the 
question  of  imiversity  medical  education^  and  with  that  of  the  building 
and  equipment  of  laboratories  in  connexion  therewith.  With  reference 
to  this  I  may,  perhaps,  say  that  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
has  built  and  equipped  in  Sydney  a  series  of  laboratories  and  a  hospital 
in  connexion  with  the  mec^cal  school  of  the  university  in  a  style  of 
X    p.  2009.  C 
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dignity  and  completeness  with  which  one  is  qi? 
and  which  reminds  one  of  the  full  equipi 
universities.  In  the  Universities  of  Adelai 
evident  that  the  Gk)vcmments  of  the  sister  Col 
view  of  the  functions  of  the  G^overnment  in  re.* 
I  have,  however,  here  touched  upon  a  subject 
that  proposed  for  discussion,  inasmuch  as  it  in 
oi  the  endowment  of  higher  education. 

The  Gh>vemments  of  the  Australian 
brought  into  relation  with  the  question  that  i 
paper  in  other  ways ;  notably  by  the  existence 
the  possibility  of  a  remedy  for  it  being  di 
bacteriological  research.  Attention  has  also  I 
by  the  occurrence  of  leprosy  in  the  Colonies,  a 
some  steps  to  prevent  its  increase. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  thi 
argent  in  the  Colonies  than  it  is  at  home,  becai 
differing  from  those  obtaining  in  Europe,  natui 
series  of  problems  which  require  investigation  \ 

The  remoteness  from  Europe,  and  the  un 
rdiable  information  through  ordinary  channel; 
this  direction.  It,  for  instance,  determined 
three  southern  Colonies  to  depute  in  each  case 
the  medical  staff  of  the  universities  to  proc 
order  to  report  upon  Koch's  method  of  treating 

It  may,  however,  be  rejoined  that  the  c 
countries  like  the  Colonies  is  totally  different  t 
as  it  would  there  be  a  question  of  the  neces 

objects  either  coming  from  the  State  or  not  c         _  ,  *v^*c  lu 

Bngland  the  object  could  be  attained  by  the  combination  of  individuals. 
It  might  further  be  urged  in  support  of  this  view  that  we  have  in 
England  laboratories  which  owe  their  establishment  and  support  to  semi- 
public  corporations  like  the  Universities  and  the  conjoint  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  and  Physicians  in  London  and  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
Edinburgh,  and  to  testamentary  dispositions  like  that  to  t^e  Brown 
Institution. 

It  might  also  be  rejoined  that  there  are  now  available  at  home  in 
all  a  good  number  of  research  scholarships  granted  by  the  munificence 
of  such  corporations,  for  instance,  as  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Ghrocers,  and  that  these  make  any  State  endowment  of  medical 
research  unnecessary. 

The  following  answers  may,  however,  be  made  to  these 
objections : — 

(o.)  The  beneficence  of  individuals  should  not  be  taxed  for  the 
common  good  of  all. 

(6.)  In  Australia  the  State  has  undertaken  these  duties  in  face  of 
such  a  munificent  grant  as  that  of  the  Ohallis  bequest  (over 
2,600,000/.)  made  to  the  University  of  Sydney. 
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existing  in  England  are  insufficient, 
lequate,  owing  to  a  great  paucity  of 


^nt^  ti.J 


^  ^     ^  though  invaluable  as  endowments 

/        ^   "^^/  c  ^^    workers,    do   not   constitute   a 

*  ies,   nor    for    the    development  in 

•o    4>  /  ^"7  ^^  ^^  research,  the  abaence  of  which 

'  c  medical  research  both  in  England 

rhose  students  would  natural^  be 
larger  numbers  if  this  means  of 
in  England. 

aedical  research  is  complicated  with 
.conscious,  or  at  any  rate,  the  sUent 
sd  to  be  in  favour  of  vivisection 
f.,  vivisection  limited  only  by  the 
y ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  will  of  a 
U  that  makes  itself  andible  upon  the 
orm. 

ver,  deserves  some  attention,  because 
geable  fraction  of  the  population,  to 
nt  recommends  itself  as  from  an  d 
3ment.     In  a  minority  of  cases  the 
tcome  apparently  of  a  very  strong 
reasons  in  favour  of  vivisection  may 
.ed  to  be  like  water  upon  the  sieve  dt 
I  favour  of  vivisection  should  even 
urge  the  following  considerations  in 
•om  medical  research  is  everywhere 
presents witsi  jm\  toe  umMfuuu  un  tue  necessary  suffering  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  good  is  relatively  small ;  and  with  regard  to  that  sufferings 
we  have  only  to  remind  the  opponents  of  medical  research  that  even  if 
they  succeeded  better  than  they  can  ever  hope  to  succeed,  and  were  aUe 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  vivisection  in  England,  still  the  animal  suffering  would 
not  be  lessened,  for  those  engaged  on  medical  research  on  the  Continent 
at  present  and  the  future  generations  of  men  like  them,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  would  continne  the  work  until  the  preventible 
human  suffering  had  been  ov»^x>me. 

The  anti-vivisectionists  may  delay  the  acquirement  of  the  know-^ 
ledge  through  which  alone  that  suffering  can  be  overcome,  but  they  are 
powerless  to  lessen  the  animal  suffering  which  must  be  inflicted  before 
it  can  be  obtained.  The  course  has  to  be  traversed,  and  will  be 
traversed,  in  spite  of  the  hindering,  and  if  the  anti-vivisectionists  would 
listen  to  reason,  they  could  learn  both  that  the  animal  suffering  ia 
minimised ;  and  also,  perhaps,  that  it  was  not  any  political  agitation  that 
introduced  to  the  vivisectionistthe  use  of  chloroform  and  morphia,  which 
no  one  more  than  he  knows  to  be  the  best  gifts  of  nature  to  the  sufferings 
of  all  her  creatures. 

>-o^o— (^ 
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DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Annie  Goff  (London),  speaking  aa  a  narse,  objected  to  the 
methods  advocated.  She  believed  that  in  countries  where  they  had  been 
practised,  cancer-grafting  and  needless  ovariotomy  had  been  performed. 

Dr.  Eanghton  (London)  thought  that  the  demand  for  State  aid  out 
of  public  funds  to  promote  medical  research  involving  experiments 
on  animals  could  not  be  justified  unless  the  objections  entertained  by 
many  people  were  met  more  fully  than  hitherto.  He  referred  to  experi- 
ments which  he  considered  misleading,  such  as  those  on  mercury  by  a 
committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association;  and  to  investigations 
which  produced  no  result,  such  as  those  on  snake-poison  in  India.  Public 
money  might,  however,  be  spent  on  objects  as  to  which  there  was  practical 
agreement  among  intelligent  and  well-informed  people. 

Dr.  Chapman  (Paris)  commented  on  the  growing  tendency  in 
England  to  call  upon  government  for  a  greater  variety  of  help.  He 
believed  that  when  a  government  had  provided  for  its  country's  defence, 
and  for  the  conduct  and  administration  of  justice,  its  prox)er  functions 
were  nearly  exhausted.  There  had  been  many  signal  failures  in  medical 
investigations,  and  he  thought  we  should  be  slow  to  ask  for  State  aid  in 
conducting  them. 

Dr.  Tomkins,  in  reply,  said  that  even  if  it  were  true  that  much 
scientific  work  had  produced  small  results,  this  would  not  be  a  reason  for 
ceasing  from  it.  Government  spent  money  freely  in  experimental  work 
connected  with  explosives,  ships,  and  guns,  and  in  these  even  negative 
results  were  valuable.  So  with  scientific  work.  The  suggestion  that  the 
.-State  should  do  nothing  was  bad  in  face  of  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  England ;  and  he  urged  that  the  scientific 
work  of  that  department  should  be  placed  on  a  more  complete  and 
satisfactory  basis. 
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Suggestions  for  the  Oonsiiitition  of  an  International  Convention  on 

Hygiene. 


BY 


Dr.  Ernst  Below,  Connern,  Germany,  late  Physician-in-Chief  to  the 

Mexican  Central  R.  R.  Hospital,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of 

Medicine,  Mexico. 


♦■•■» 


A.  The  experiences  of  the  last  12  years  have  proved  that  the  civi- 
lized world  can  be  invaded  at  any  time  by  new  and  unknown  epidemics, 
which  arise  generally  from  the  less  civilized  parts,  mostly  from  the  tropical 
or  subtropical  centres  of  traffic,  where  sanitary  control  is  insufficient. 
Even  the  strictest  control  there  by  one  or  another  government  is  not 
sufficient  to  find  out  the  necessary  particulars  about  the  origin,  the 
march,  and  the  extermination  of  an  epidemic,  unless  the  governments  of 
all  civilized  nations  co-operate.  For  such  a  purpose  we  need  an  inter- 
national coK)peration,  guided  by  the  principles  of  medical,  climatological, 
Bnd  hygienic  science  and  practice.  The  formation  of  such  an  Inter- 
national  Hygienic  Conventioriy  as  it  may  be  called,  is  the  first  and 
principal  suggestion. 
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B.  This  International  Hygienic  Convention  may  be  established  on 
similar  principles  to  the  Postal  World's  Union.  Four  committees 
ought  to  be  elected,  each  central  committee  consisting  of  5,  8,  or  12 
members  (professors  of  Hygiene  and  their  assistants)  and  being  entitled 
to  elect  sub-committees  for  the  different  places  in  the  various  zones. 
I. — The  committee  for  hygienic  inquiries,  t.e.,  for  elaborating  inquiries 
about  meteorology,  climatology,  physiology,  pathology,  sanitary  measures, . 
hygienic  observations,  and  experiments  (reports  to  be  sent  annually  or 
bienially  to  the  prominent  physicians  in  the  different  latitudes  and 
altitudes,  especially  in  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics).  II. — The  committee 
for  election  of  those  four  principal  central  committees,  constituting  the 
International  Hygienic  Convention,  and  for  the  election  of  all  the  neces- 
sary officers  for  observation  stations,  for  the  scientific  expeditions,  and  for 
executive  international  health  officers.  III. — The  financial  committee, 
for  collecting  funds  for  international  sanitary  objects,  which  no  civilized 
government  should  refuse.  IV. — ^The  governmental  committee,  to  solicit 
the  moral  and  essential  help  of  the  respective  governments  in  regard  to 
medical  education  and  executive  measures,  in  regard  to  financial  funds 
and  instruction  and  equipment  of  health  officers.  Or,  if  it  should 
be  more  convenient,  only  one  Central  Committee^  for  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  may  be  elected  to  b^in 
with. 

C.  The  work  of  the  four  committes,  which  may  meet  in  some  central 
place  every  two  or  three  years,  should  consist  in  a  strict  observation  and 
control  of  everything  which  could  concern  the  origin,  the  progress,  and 
the  extermination  of  an  epidemic.  For  this  purpose  the  attention  of  the 
central  committees  should  be  directed  to  the  following  three  principal 
points: — 1.  Scientific  experiments;  2.  Practical  medical  experience f 
3.  Sanitary  and  hygienic  measures. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  the  committee  will  be  : — 1.  Formation 
of  scientific  stations,  and  observations  at  different  important  places;. 
2.  Establishment  and  constant  reorganization  of  a  regular  international 
central  board  of  health,  with  its  sub- committees,  with  executive  power 
for  preventing  epidemics,  and  heiping  to  fulfil  all  the  international 
hygienic  duties ;  3.  Co-operation,  scientific  and  practical,  with  a  well 
distributed  medical  staff  throughout  all  the  countries  belonging  to  thi» 
International  Hygienic  Convention. 

Those  co-operators  are  to  be  chosen  from  out  the  number  of  all  the 
physicians  who  show  sufficient  ability  and  interest  in  answering  the 
named  inquiries.  This  will  be  the  duty  of  the  election  committee,  after 
getting  the  answers  to  inquiries  instituted. 

Fuller  information  about  this  important  subject  is  given  in  papen 
read  before  the  International  Medical  Congress,  1890,  at  Berlin,  in 
Section  16 ;  at  the  Congress  of  Physicians  and  Naturalists  at  Heidelberg, 
1689,  in  Section  25 ;  and  at  the  Bremen  Congress,  1890,  in  Section  26 ; 
the  first-named  has  not  yet  been  printed  separately,  but  may  be  found 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  Berlin. 
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Wednesday,  12th  August,  1891. 

♦•♦rf 

The  Chair  was  successively  occupied  by 

Dr.  Ed.  Bitter  ton  Hoffmann  (Vienna)  ;  and 

Dr.  W.  P.  KuYSCH  (The  Hague). 


4«»'» 


Amerioan  Municipal  EygiaQO  in  Belation  to  the  Eousing 


^giane  in  S 
of  Labour. 


BT 


E.  B.  L.  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Expert,  U.S.  Department  of  Labour, 
Washington. 


♦■•■♦ 


Within  the  memory  of  the  most  of  you  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
address  to-day,  what  we  may  call  the  social  problems  of  the  city  were  of 
little  importance  yi  the  United  States.  Optimists  there  were  who 
assured  us  confidently  that  we  should  never  feel  their  pressure,  the 
power  of  assimilation,  an  unlimited  territory,  and  unrivalled  facilities  for 
economic  betterment  affording  an  effectual  shield.  But  these  prophets 
counted  without  their  host.  Their  vision  did  not  include  the  modern 
city  with  its  corruption,  misrule,  and  neglect ;  with  its  teeming  multi- 
tudes crowding  one  another  for  room,  panting  for  air,  and  struggling  for 
a  meagre  livelihood. 

The  American  city  creates  itself  with  appalling  suddenness.  It 
49ieems  possessed  with  octopus'  arms,  despoiling  weaker  neighbours  on 
the  one  side  and  gathering  in  fully  three-fourths  of  foreign  immigration  on 
the  other.  A  short  half -century  ago  the  urban  population  of  the  United 
States  was  8  "52  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  to-day  it  is  29*12  per  cent., 
in  other  words,  almost  one  person  out  of  every  three,  in  a  country  of 
such  immense  territorial  area,  lives  in  some  centre  having  over  8,000 
inhabitants.  During  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation  it  has  nearly 
doubled.  In  1860,  16  persons  out  of  every  100  were  city  residents ;  in 
1890,  29.  In  the  North  Atlantic  tier  of  States  one-half,  and  in  the 
northern  central  division  one-third  of  the  people  belong  to  urban  com- 
munities. The  following  table,  drawn  from  the  last  census,  will  portray 
clearer  than  words  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  a  few  individual 
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oities.     It  is  not  a  partial  record^  the  whole  number  of  those  having 
upwards  of  100,000  souls  each  being  included :— » 


Percent. 

Percent. 

Citiet. 

Population, 
1890. 

of 

Increase 

daring 

10  Years. 

Cities. 

Population, 
1890. 

of 

Increase 

during 

10  Years* 

Now  York.  N.Y. 

1,618^1 

26*63 

Detroit,  Mich. 

206376 

76*96 

Chicftgo,  HL       -        - 

1,099360 

118'58 

Mniraukee,Wis.       . 

204,468 

76*90 

1,046,964 

23*68 

Newark,  N.  J. 

181.880 

38-28 

Broomyn^N.T. 

906^348 

48*30 

16if88 

261*86 

Bt.  Louis,  Ho.      •      - 

451,770 

28*89 

JersejCity,N.J.       - 

168,008 

85*82 

Boston,  MsM.      •      - 

mjai 

23*60 

LouisnUe,  Kj. 

161.129 

39*20 

Baltimore,  Md. 

434,439 

30*73 

Omaha,  Neb. 

140,452 

860*28 

San  Fnncitco,  Gal.     - 

298,997 

27-80 

Iloefaester,  N.Y. 

183386 

40*88 

Oinoiniiati,  0.      •      • 

296,908 

16*87 

St.PM],Hinn. 

183466 

221*07 

dersIiMid,  0.      •       - 

86US8 

68*20 

Kansas  City.  Mo.       - 

waiTis 

187*91 

Buflalo^N.Y.       .      - 

255,664 

64*80 

ProTidence,  II.I. 

132,146 

26*02 

Kew  Orleans,  La. 

242,038 

UOl 

Denrer,  Cok).      -      • 

106.713 

199*61 

Pittsbarg.  Pa. 

238,617 

62*68 

106,436 

46*48 

Washington,  D.C.       • 

2801898 

29-71 

Allegheny.  Flu 

106387 

88*81 

These  statistics  show  that  cities  which  10  years  ago  counted  already 
more  than  half  a  million  each  have  added  more  than  two-fifths  to  their 
number  daring  the  decade,  while  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  the 
wiiole  28  has  been  45  per  cent.  New  York  grew  one  fourth  during  the 
same  time  that  London  gained  a  tenth,  and  Paris  a  twelfth.  This  rapid 
concentration  of  population  gives  rise  to  grave  dangers,  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  which  to  my  mind  is  the  herding  of  the  labouring  masses 
in  insanitary  dwellings  with  all  the  physical  and  moral  consequences 
attendant  thereon. 

About  25  years  ago  the  moral  conscience  of  New  York  awoke  in 
earnest.  This  action  was  exemplified  in  the  organization  of  a  Health 
Department  pursuant  to  an  Act  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  the 
preceding  winter.  Legislative  actiN-ity  itself  had  been  powerfully  stimu- 
lated by  a  public-spirited  citizen's  association,  who  followed  up  the 
labours  of  a  State  commission  that  had  been  without  practical  results,  and 
laid  bare  to  the  public  a  frightful  state  of  things.  The  most  densely 
populated  ward  in  the  city  was  found  to  exceed  the  East  London 
district  by  60  per  cent.— 290,000  as  against  175,000  people  to  the 
square  mile.*  Four  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  of  New  York's 
total  850,000  lived  in  tenement-houses  and  cellars.  In  typical  houses 
of  this  kind  less  than  one- third  of  the  bedrooms  had  any  provision 
whatever  for  receiving  light  and  air,  except  through  a  door  leading  to 
the  family  living-room.  The  vast  majority  of  this  great  multitude  were 
compelled  to  sleep  in  rooms  that  were  dark,  unventilated,  damp,  and 
pestilential.  Of  water-closets  and  plumbing  generally,  the  most  harrow- 
ing tales  were  told.  The  drainage  most  often  had  no  connexion  what<* 
erer  with  the  sewer.    No  authority  expostulated  with  the  landlord 

*  The  most  densely  populated  ward  of  Kew  York  to-day  contains  one-third  of 
a  million  to  the  square  mile. 
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when  he  located  a  privy  under  the  stairway  or  at  the  end  of  a  dark  haB 
for  the  sole  and  undivided  use  of  from  60  to  100  persons^  any  more 
than  it  hindered  him  from  running  up  a  rear  tenement  on  the  unbuilt 
portion  of  his  lot,  so  close  to  the  front  that  light  and  air  were  almost 
entirely  shut  off  from  the  denizens  of  the  lower  floors.  In  fact,  the 
regime  of  "  laissez-faire "  was  in  full  swing  ;  the  death-rate  was  one 
in  33. 

The  new  Health  Department  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  its 
functions  than  the  Legislature  confided  to  it  a  limited  sanitary  control 
over  tenement  and  lodging  houses.  An  inquiry  made  at  the  outset 
into  the  condition  of  these  classes  of  dwellings  showed  that,  out  of  a 
total  of  18,582  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  52  per  cent,  were  insalu- 
brious, while  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  had  reached  this  state  **  purely 
"  from  overflowing  accumulation  of  filth,  want  of  water-supply,  and 
"  other  results  of  neglect."  The  next  12  years'  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  vacating  cellars  as  places  of  residence,  puttmg  ventilating 
windows  into  dark  bed-rooms,  lighting  and  airing  hallways,  arranging 
water-closets,  cleansing  and  ventilating  privy- vaults,  improving  drainage, 
whitewashing  walls  and  ceilings,  and  cleansing,  generally,  yards  and 
areas.  One  result  accomplished  was  the  lowering  of  the  death-rate 
to  1  in  38.  In  1873  the  Health  Department  was  re-organised,  and 
from  time  to  time  since,  notably  in  1879,  1881,  and  1887,  its  powers  in 
relation  to  the  subject  we  are  now  discussing  have  been  largely  increased. 
Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  to  day. 

At  the  head  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  the  Board  of  Health,  which  consists  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Police,  the  health  officer  of  the  port,  and  two  commissioners,  one  of 
whom  must  have  been  a  practising  physician  for  at  least  five  years 
preceding  his  appointment  The  other  commissioner,  who  is  by  desig- 
nation, the  president,  must  not  be  a  physician.  Both  commissioners 
hold  office  for  six  years.  The  Department  of  Health  is  di\nded  into 
two  bureaus  :  one,  the  sanitary  bureau,  the  chief  officer  of  which  is  called 
the  sanitary  superintendent,  who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  must 
have  been  for  10  years  a  medical  practitioner,  and  for  three  years  a 
resident  of  the  city  ;  the  other,  the  bureau  of  records,  dealing  with  vital 
and  other  statistics.  The  sanitary  bureau  is  composed  of  four  divisions, 
two  of  which,  that  of  general  and  special  inspection,  and  that  of  plumbing 
and  ventilation  are  of  particular  interest  to  us. 

In  order  to  make  the  semi-annual  Wsitation  of  tenement  houses* 
required  by  law,  and  to  enforce  the  various  regulations  of  the  sanitary 
code,  two  officers  and  43  policemen  of  good  record,  and  tried  experience^ 
are  detailed  by  the  Board  of  Police  to  serve  continuously  under  the 

*  The  legal  definition  of  a  tenement-houie :  is  "  eveiy  house,  building,  or 
"  portion  thereof,  which  is  rented,  leased,  let,  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied,  or  is 
'*  occupied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more,  living  independently 
"  of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or  by  more  than  two 
**  families  upon  any  floor,  so  living  and  cooking,  but  having  a  common  right  in  the 
■<  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water-closets,  or  privies,  or  some  of  them." 
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SealUi  Deputment.  They  are  known  as  the  sanitary  company  of 
police,  and  being  amenable  to  the  Board  of  Police  for  discipline,  they 
know  that  their  tenure  of  office  depends  upon  good  behaviour.  Con- 
sequently they  learn  to  do  their  best,  and  to  taJce  pride  in  their  work. 
"While  on  inspection  duly,  each  sanitary  policeman  carries  a  memorandum 
book,  in  which  he  enters  the  street  and  number  of  the  house,  date  of 
inspection,  and  notes  if  any  cause  for  complaint  is  found  *  He 
rectifies  minor  nuisances  himsdf,  but  such  as  he  cannot  deal  with, 
either  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  party  responsible,  or  because 
of  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  he  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Health.  An  order  is  then  made,  which  he  ordinarily  executes,  but 
always,  where  technical  questions  are  involved,  the  matter  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  regular  sanitary  inspectors  for  inquiry  and 
report,  before  final  disposition  is  made.  One  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  sanitary  police  is  to  make  night  inspections  of  ten^nent 
and  lodging  houses,  to  see  that  overcrowding  does  not  occur.  This 
function  is  by  no  means  infrequently  exercised. 

For  special — one  might,  perhaps,  better  call  it  technical — sanitar;^ 
inspection,  New  York  is  divided  into  26  districts,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  an  inspector.  To  this  official  are  referre<l  citizens'  complaints 
for  investigation  and  recommendation.  He  must  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  district,  make  a  general  sanitary  inspection  of  it  from 
time  to  time,  informing  his  superiors  of  all  causes  for  complaint,  and 
when  called  upon  make  a  special  report  upon  localities  which  may 
become  dangerous  to  life  and  health.  He  is  required  further  to  render 
expert  service  by  inspecting,  during  their  construction,  and  again  after 
their  completion,  all  new  and  remodelled  buildings  in  his  district ;  to 
see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health  regarding  dimensions, 
safety,  plumbing,  drainage,  light,  and  ventilation  are  fully  observed. 

The  sanitary  requirements  laid  down  for  buildings  which  were 
already  occupied  as  dwellings  when  the  Board  of  Health  was  created, 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — No  construction  can  be  used  as 
a  tenement  or  lodging  house  unless  the  halls  open  directly  to  the 
external  air  without  room  or  obstruction  of  any  kind  at  the  end,  and 
unless  they  have  also  a  ventilator  at  the  top,  of  a  design  sanctioned  by 
the  inspector  of  buildings.  All  inside  rooms  must  have  ventilating  or 
transom  windows  of  three  square  feet  in  area  on  two  of  their  sides, 
through  both  of  which  the  air  from  the  outside  may  be  drawn.  Water- 
closets  must  exist  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  two  families  (or  15 
lodgers  in  the  case  of  lodging-houses).  These,  as  also  sinks,  must  be 
provided  with  doors,  soil-pipes  and  traps,  properly  ventilated,  and  the 
necessary  fixtures  for  cleansing  and  flushing.  All  sewer  connexions, 
drainage,  and  plumbing  work  are  required  to  conform  in  plan,  materials, 
and  workmanship  to  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Privy 
vaults  can  only  exist  under  a  special  permit.  Likewise,  the  continuance 
of  basement  cellars  as  places  of  habitation  is  stringently  regulated  and 

*  A  list  of  subjects  upon  which  sanitaiy  policemen  make  report  on  their  rounds 
o£  inspection  is  given  in  Appendix  A 
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Bubjeoted  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Board*  Ghhrbage-bozeSi  dean  areas  and 
jardsy  sound  roofs,  protected  stairwaySi  and  fire-escapes  are  enjoined. 
Tenement  houses  must  be  carefully  inspected  twice  a  year,  in  addition  to 
such  inquisitions  as  naturally  fdlow  complaints,  and  every  interior 
disposition  thoroughly  cleansed  at  the  pleasure  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board.  In  addition,  every  owner,  lessee,  or  lodging-house  keeper, 
must  thoroughly  whitewash  the  walls  and  ceilings  semi-annually  in  April 
and  October.  Six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  tenement,  and  400 
feet  in  lodging-houses  is  stipulated  for  each  occupant,  and  when  this 
limit  is  passed  the  Board  has  the  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
reduction.  Whenever  a  tenement  house  gives  shelter  to  more  than  eight 
funilies,  and  the  owner  does  not  himself  reside  therein,  the  Board  may 
require  him  to  keep  a  janitor  or  other  responsible  agent  on  the  premises. 
The  sanitary  authorities  are  empowered  to  order  the  vacation  of  any 
building  or  part  of  building  ''which  by  want  of  repair  has  become 
*^  dangerous  to  life,  or  is  unfit  for  human  habitation,  because  of  defects 
*'  in  drainage,  plumbing,  ventilation,  or  the  construction  of  the  same,  or 
^  because  of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  on  the  premises^  and  which  is 
<<  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  its  occupants."  Service  is  made  by 
posting  the  notice  conspicuously  in  the  building  and  personally  notifying 
the  owner,  lessee,  agent,  occupant,  or  whoever  is  in  charge.  In  case  the 
responsible  party  cannot  be  found,  lives  outside  the  city,  or  evades 
service,  mailing  the  notice  to  his  last  known  address  is  sufficient.  A 
vacating  order  may  take  effect  within  24  hours  after  service.  Every 
owner  and  person  having  control  of  tenement  and  lodging-houses  must 
file  with  the  health  authorities  a  statement  giving  his  name,  address,  a 
description  of  his  property,  the  number  of  rooms  and  apartments,  the 
number  of  families  occupying  them,  and  the  forms  of  business  or  occu* 
pation  pursued  on  the  premises.  This  power  of  vacation  proves  a  most 
effective  weapoi\.  Twenty-nine  such  orders  were  issued  last  year  in 
New  York,  and  in  every  instance,  before  being  executed,  the  proprietors 
made  the  improvements  demanded. 

The  penalties  attached  to  violations  of  any  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions are  fines  ranging  from  10  to  100  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  10  days,  for  every  day's  neglect.  The  judge  may  combine 
fine  and  imprisonment  if  he  choose.  A  further  liability  of  10  dollars  a 
day  during  the  continuation  of  the  offence  is  also  incurred,  in  addition 
to  the  expenses  of  abatement.  Appropriately  enough,  moneys  coming 
from  these  sources  pass  to  the  ''  tenement-house  fund."  It  was  created 
in  1879,  and  consists  of  10,000  dollars  annually  appropriated  for  the 
employment  of  48  physicians,  who,  during  the  summer  months,  visit, 
prescribe,  give  advice  for  the  care  of  sick  and  infants,  and  correct,  as  far 
as  possible,  insanitary  conditions  in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  city. 
Suit  is  brought  in  a  court  of  higher  resort,  and  trial  is  had  before  a 
judge,  unless  the  defendant  demands  a  jury  upon  a  question  of  fact. 

Such  are  the  remedial  powers  at  the  disposal  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health^in  relation  to  the  housing  of  the  industrial  classes*  It 
is  invested  as  well  with  certain  preventive  faculties,  which  are,  if  any- 
thing, more  important.    It  has  control  over  the  construction  of  all  new 
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tenement  and  lodging-houses  in  respect  to  light  and  ventilation,  and  of 
every  newly  erected  public  and  private  building  as  regards  plumbing  and 
drainage.    All  work  must  be  done  in  strict  accordance  with  (dans  having 
its  written  sanction.    Fulfilment  is  secured  through  frequent  inspection, 
^d  the  stoppage  of  further  progress    when  prescriptions  are  being 
violated.    The  law  ordains  that  tenement  or  lodging  houses  on  ordinary 
lots  may  not  extend  farther  than  to  10  feet  from  the  end  of  the  rear  lot 
line,  and  must  not  cover  more  than  78  per  cent,  of  the  ground.    Air- 
shafts  or  open  courts  take  up  the  remaining  12  p«r  cent.    Exceptions 
are  made  of  comer  lots,  where  four  feet  oi  open  space  is  required  at  th^ 
rear,  so  as  to  ensure  oircukliMi  of  air  throughout  the  whde  block. 
Booms  must  be  eight  feet  high,  and  every  sleeping  apartment  have  at 
least  one  window  of  specified  dimensions,  admitting  li^t  and  air  directly 
from  the  street  or  yard.      A  sufficient  water-supply  is  furnished  to  each 
floor,  and  one  fire-place  or  chimney  to  every  family  apartment. 

Plumbing  and  drainage  are  completely  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Health  Department.  Every  plumber  must  there  register  his  name  and 
address,  and  do  his  work  in  conformity  to  specifications  officially 
approved  and  left  on  file.  The  value  of  the  materials  and  workmanship 
are  subsequently  demonstrated  by  the  application  of  the  pressure  test  of 
ten  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  without  which  no  plumbing  is  accepted. 
There  is  now  no  trouble  in  fulfilling  all  requirements,  since  the  water 
service  is  not  available  until  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  which 
controls  it,  has  been  duly  notified  by  the  sanitary  authorities  that  the 
plumbing  has  been  satisfactorily  done. 

Finally,  a  permanent  commission  on  tenement-house  reform,  com- 
posed of  the  mayor,  one  commissioner  of  health,  a  delegate  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Inspection  of  Buildings  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  and  Street  Cleaning,  meets  annually  to  formulate  reconir 
mendations  to  the  State  Legislature  for  improving  existing  laws. 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  this  sanitary  legislation  ?  Has  it 
been  really  enforced?  In  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  the 
legislation  was  progressive,  so  was  its  execution;  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  latter  did  not  always  keep  pace  with  the  former.  Landlords 
whose  instructions  in  relation  to  their  property  were  usually  comprised 
in  the  laconic  formula,  *^  collect  the  rents  in  advance — failing,  eject  the 
tenants,"  were  liable  to  demur  when  overcrowding  was  repressed,  and 
the  sanitation  of  the  premises  improved  at  their  expense.  Speculative 
builders  and  old-fashioned  plumbers  could  not  at  once  be  brought  to  see 
the  necessity  of  providing  so  much  light  and  air  or  an  approved  system 
of  drainage  for  the  use  of  the  poor  man.  Alike,  these  two  classes 
regarded  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  an  outrageous  interference  upon 
private  rights ;  in  other  words,  a  certain  curtailment  of  their  sources  of 
revenue.  But  whenever  they  were  discovered  evading  the  rules,  Ihey 
found  to  their  cost  that  it  was  cheaper  to  obey.  The  courts  uniformly 
sustained  the  Board,  and  even  brushed  away  some  misty  cobwebs  about 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  State,  thus  aiding  the  labourer  to  get  a 
sanitary  home.    The  Hettlth  Department  has  acted  continuously  with 
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tact  and  firmness^  progressively  raising  its  standard  in  response  to  an 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

A  few  pages  back  jou  will  recall  a  description  of  the  shelters 
offered  to  wage-earners  in  1866.  Let  me  supplement  it  with  an  official 
picture*  of  the  tenements  erected  to-day,  not  for  purposes  of  philan- 
thropy, be  it  understood,  but  for  speculation.  ''  The  plans  upon  which 
*'  tenement-houses  are  now  built  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
*^  plan  of  a  model  tenement-house  which  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
''  famous  Plan  Competition  of  1879,  although  that  plan  at  the  time 
'^  was  generally  regarded  as  too  Utopian  ever  to  be  equalled  by  tenement 
^'  houses  erected  by  speculative  builders  in  this  city.  The  tenements 
''  now  building  for  four  families  on  each  floor  cover  not  more  than 
^'  78  per  cent,  of  inside  lots.  They  are  permitted  to  extend  to  within 
''  10  feet  of  the  rear  lot  line,  as  this  secures  larger  courts  to  light 
*'  interior  rooms.  These  courts  must  in  each  house  aggr^ate  265 
''  square  feet ;  and,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  houses  are  usually  built 
''  together,  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  each  of  them  are  lighted  by 
''  windows  to  a  common  court  of  that  area.  The  end  rooms  of  each 
''  of  the  four  suites  per  floor  have  windows  to  the  largest  section  of  the 
*'  courts.  These  enlarged  sections  also  on  one  side  light  the  stairs  and 
'*  halls,  and  on  the  opposite  side  light  the  water-closet  compart- 
"  ments.  Water-closet  compartments  are  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
*'  special  shaft  discharging  foul  odours  above  the  roof.  Fanlights  arc 
"  placed  over  each  door,  where  necessary',  to  ensure  a  cross-current  of 
"  air  through  each  room.  Two  water-closets  are  required  on  each 
"  floor,  flushed  with  a  copious  supply  of  water.  A  sink  and  set  of 
"  wash  tubs  are  provided  in  each  kitchen,  and  in  many  cases  a  hoi- 
"  water  supply  and  even  bath-tubs,  one  for  every  two  families,  are 
"  furnished.  The  light  courts  in  houses  of  this  grade,  as  well  as  of 
*'  other  grades,  are  as  large  as  is  consistent  with  rooms  of  suitable 
*'  size  for  habitation.  The  ceilings  of  all  new  tenements  are  compara- 
"  tively  lofty,  averaging  over  nine  feet  in  height.  Cellars  have  all  the 
"  light  possible  trom  windows  opening  on  yards,  courts,  and  areas ;  and 
"  their  floors  are  thoroughly  concreted,  and  their  ceilings  lathed  and 
"  plastered.  Finally,  the  value  of  the  space  required  at  the  rear  of  all 
*'  houses  on  inside  lots  for  light  and  ventilation  is  materially  enhanced 
''  by  the  open  space  of  four  feet  required  at  the  rear  of  corner  houses,  as 
"  a  means  of  securing  circulation  of  air  throughout  city  blocks." 

Here  is  one  result  which  the  interference  of  the  State  has  brought 
to  New  York  city.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another,  which, 
though  expressed  in  cold  Arabic,  tells  a  no  less  heart-stirring  tale.  In 
1870,  51  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  tenements  and  apartment 
houses  or  flats.  In  1890  the  dwellers  in  tenement-houses  alone  num- 
bered 73  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  death-rates  per  1,000  were  28*84 
and  24 '58  at  the  two  periods  respectively,  while  the  mortality  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  fell  from  49*06  per  cent,  to  40*66  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mortality.     Do  not  forget  that  this  improvement  has  been 

*  Anzmal  Report,  New  York  Board  of  Health,  1S90,  p.  50. 
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accomplished  ooncurrenUy  with  a  gain  of  nearly  one-fourth  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  lahoaring  population  to  all  other.* 

It  would  he  most  interesting  to  note,  did  time  permit,  the  control 
exercised  hy  the  sanitary  authorities  over  the  homes  of  the  wage^eamer 
in   other  principal  American  cities.    As  a  whole,  one  may  say  that  the 
provisions  are  more  general  in  character,  and,  therefore,  are  apt  to  lose 
much  in  power  of  execution.     Often  the  inspecting  force  is  inadequate, 
and  overcrowding  cannot  be  attended  to  as  it  should.     Nevertheless, 
the  testimony  of  nearly  all  the  municipal  health  authorities  I  have  con- 
sulted is  that  the  labourer  is  better  housed  to-day  than  20  years  ago. 
In    most  directions  there  is  a  well-marked  and  progressive  tendency 
towards  increasing  State,  t.e.,  municipal,  control.   Younger  communities, 
forewarned  by  the  experience  of  their  metropolitan  sister,  are  forearming 
themselves  with  judicious  building  and  plumbing  laws.     Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Newark,  Cincinnati,  Lowell,  and 
Minneapolis,   may  be   mentioned  amongst  others.f      Herein   lies  the 
preventive  features  of  the  remedy.     Good  examples  are  never  without 
influence.     They  are  all  the  more  powerful  in  this  case,  because  im- 
proved dwellings  force  by  competition  an  amelioration  in  the  rest.     In 
response  to  business  needs,   many   old   houses  must  sooner  or  later 
disappear,  and  those  which  remain,  from  diminishing  numbers,  can  be 
more  easily  handled.     The  victory  is  more  than  half  gained  when  the 
future  is  well  provided  for. 

State  control  in  reference  to  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  is 
the  topic  we  are  discussing  to-day.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  a  beneficent  tutelage  has  been  exercised  over  New  York.  Ought 
it  to  go  further  ?  To  some  European  communities  I  could  name,  the 
powers  of  the  New  York  Health  Department  would  seem  quite  drastic 
enough,  but  their  policy  has  been  to  wipe  out  notorious  localities  that 
could  not  be  any  longer  tolerated,  instead  of  by  an  unified,  active,  well- 
equipped  sanitary  administration  gradually  to  improve  what  already 
existed,  and  effectually  to  look  out  for  the  future.  One  dare  not  enter 
into  the  moral  phases  of  this  question,  for  so  deeply  do  they  permeate 
the  framework  of  society,  that  one  is  almost  disposed  to  sanction 
anything,  however  trenchant,  which  promises  to  give  to  the  poor  man 
a  civilised  home.  I  must  confess  that  practical  observation  and  study 
o!  the  conditions  under  which  an  untold  number  of  human  beings  must 
live  in  the  metropolitan  centres  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  have  led 
me  to  look  chiefly  to  the  only  power  I  believe  to  be  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  them,  viz.,  the  State.  The  existence  of  some  form  of  sanitary 
control  everywhere  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  necessity.  Let  it  then  be 
endowed  with  sufiicient  authority  to  render  its  acts  effective,  otherwise 

*  There  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B.  a  table  extracted  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  for  1890,  giving  the  proportions  of  infant  to  total 
mortality  daring  the  last  15  years. 

t  In  Appendix  C.  will  be  found  a  complete  text  of  the  Sanitary  Code  of  the. 
Newark,  N.J.,  Board  of  Health,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  plumbing  and  drainage. 
This  particular  one  was  chosen  because,  being,  the  most  recent,  it  contains  the  most 
thoroughly  approved  dispositions. 
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confidence  will  fail,  and  public  opinion  give  but  a  half-hearted  support. 
The  prerogatives  enjoyed  bv  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  furnish  a  good 
foundation.  To  these  a  few  more  might  be  added.  A  house-to-house 
inspection  of  all  buildings  harbouring  more  than  three  families  should 
be  made  at  least  as  often  as  six  times  a  year.  This  is  better  than  letting 
visitation  follow  citizens'  complaints,  because  resentment  is  not  likely 
to  be  aroused  when  all  are  treated  alike.  The  lai^er  force  necessary  is 
hardly  worth  considering,  for  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  from 
outsiders  to  be  investigated.  Again,  the  proprietor  of  every  house 
inhabited  by  more  than  eight  families  should  be  compelled  to  keep  a 
janitor  on  the  premises.  The  presence  of  such  an  agent  promotes 
carefulness  and  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  Imprisonment 
without  the  option  of  a  fine  should  be  meted  out  to  persistent  violators 
of  sanitary  ordinances,  say,  after  the  third  offence. 

I  think,  however,  the  most  effective  of  all  regulations  would  be  one 
requiring  every  owner  of  houses  offered  for  rent  to  take  out  a  license 
from  the  health  authorities,  such  licence  to  be  gratuitous,  and  conditioned 
only  upon  the  sanitary  state  of  the  premises.  He  should  be  liable  to 
produce  a  proper  certificate  upon  the  demand  of  an  intending  lessee. 
As  an  offerer  of  commodities  he  ought  certainly  to  show  that  they  are 
not  hurtful  before  being  permitted  to  dispose  of  them.  In  some  civilised 
countries  it  is  held  to  be  wise  policy,  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
health,  to  regulate,  by  means  of  licence  and  inspection,  the  prosecution 
of  a  certain  nameless  profession.  Why  should  a  protection  be  denied  to 
him  who  creates,  while  being  offered  to  him  who  violates  a  home  ? 

In  economic  matters  the  spheres  of  the  individual  and  the  State  are 
as  hard  to  define  as  it  is  in  theological  realms  to  trace  the  respective 
limits  of  sovereignty  and  free  will.  But  the  physical  and  moral  issues 
involved  in  the  question  before  us  release  it  from  the  purely  economic 
category.  Justice  is  at  the  bar,  and  I  have  confidence  enough  in  its 
final  triumph  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  property  will  not  always  be 
held  paramount  to  the  value  of  human  life,  however  humble,  or  to  the 
Inndamental  factors  of  a  moral  civilisation. 
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v^  V;^W«<Mif  «  a  Lilt  of  Subjeots  vnpon  which  the  Sanitary  Police  must 
ttake  report  in  connexion  with  each  house. 

LocaJAon. 
' '  ^  ^jftmm  I  Housekeeper  on  premises 

.  *,,,|.gmm  i  Owner  on  premises. 

^  Whether  the  ceiling  is  plastered. 
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connected. 
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Whether  graded. 
Whether  Bewer  connected. 


Whether  joints  are  connected  with 
cement  or  lead. 


FnmtAreat. 

I  Sanitary  condition. 

Wa9te  PtpM. 


Whether  trap{}ed. 
Whether  ventilatod  two  feet  above 
the  roof. 


Soil  Pipee. 
Whether  joints  ere  connected  with  I  Whether  trapped, 
cement  or  lead.  I 

Oeneral  In$peetion. 


Cellars. 

Btairs  and  balusters  tbroughont  the 
honse. 

Walls  and  ceilings  of  halls  and 
rooms  throaghout  the  house. 

Floors  of  rooms  and  halls  through- 
out the  house. 

Slop-sinks,  whether  trapped  and 
ventilated. 

Wash-basins,  whether  trapped  and 
trap  ventilated. 

Bath-tubs,  whether  trapped  and 
trap  ventilated. 

Potable  water  supply  pipes. 

Boof. 

Wash  roof. 


Skylights. 

Leaders. 

Eaves-gutters. 

Ohimneys. 

Fire-escapes. 

Water-closets,  whether  trapped  and 

trap  ventilated. 
Privy  vaults. 
School  sinks. 
Privy-houses. 
Cesspools. 

Urinals,  whether  properly  flushed. 
Clothes-poles. 
Fences. 

Hydrants  in  yard. 
Air-shafts. 


Whether  sufficient. 
In  sanitary  condition. 


A$h  Becepiacl^. 

Whether  kept  within  stoop-line. 


Appendix  B. 

Table  giving  the  Pbopobhox  of  Ikpa»t  to  Total  Mobialiit  in  New                                | 

YoBK  CiTX  during  the  last  15  years.                                                            1 

Year. 

Per  cent,  of  Total  Deathi. 

Orer 
5  Tears. 

1  to  5  Years. 

Under 
1  Year. 

1875 

. 

51-65 

20*54 

27-81 

1876 

• 

51-26 

20*72 

28-08 

1877 

•        -        - 

53-03 

18-66 

28-31 

1878 

- 

54-05 

19*65 

26-29 

1879 

•        •        - 

54-92 

18*37 

26-70 

1880 

. 

54- W 

18*55 

27-82 

1881 

•       .       • 

54-08 

20*88 

25-09 

1882 

• 

58-80 

20-18 

26-02 

1888 

«       •       • 

59-26 

15*25 

25*49 

1884 

. 

56-41 

1609 

27-50 

1885 

«                - 

57-21 

16*71 

26-08 

1886 

. 

56*84 

16-84 

26*32 

1887 

•       •       • 

56-94 

17-16 

25*90 

1888 

• 

56-79 

17*29 

25-91 

1889 

•       •       - 

56-77 

16-70 

26  54 

1890 

- 

59-84 

15-00 

25-66 

f 
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Sujyplement  io  the  Sanitary  Code  adopted  hy  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
City  of  Newark,  N.J.,  October  1890. 
Supplement  io  the  Sanitary  Code  of  the  city  of  Newark,  N.J.,  to 
compel,  prescribe,  regulate,  and  control  the  plumbing,  yentilation,  and 
drainage  of  all  buildings,  public  and  private,  and  the  connexion  thereof 
with  outside  sewers,  cesspools,  or  other  receptacles,  and  to  require  plans 
for  the  same,  with  necessary  drawings  or  descriptions,  to  be  submitted  to 
said  board  for  inj^pection  and  approval,  and  to  require  all  master  plumbers 
to  register  their  names  and  addresses  at  the  office  of  the  board. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Newark  as 
follows : — 

SxcnoN  1.  Every  master  plumber  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  shall  appear  in  person  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  health 
in  said  city  and  register  his  name  and  place  of  business ;  and  shall  give 
immediate  notice  to  said  board  of  any  change  in  said  place  of  business. 

Section  II.  Before  any  portion  of  the  plumbing  and  drainage  system 
of  anv  building  shall  be  constructed  there  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
board  of  health  a  plan  and  specification  thereof  signed  by  the  owner, 
showing  the  said  plumbing  and  drainage  system  entire,  from  its  con* 
nezion  with  the  sewer,  cesspool,  or  vault,  throughout  the  entire  building, 
together  with  the  location  of  all  fixtures,  traps,  ventilating  pipes,  &c. 
Said  plan  and  specification  must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  health  and 
the  name  of  the  plumber  attached  thereto  before  any  portion  of  the  work 
shall  be  executed.  Before  any  changes  are  made  in  the  direction  of  pipes 
or  location  of  fixtures  they  must  first  be  approved,  and  said  changes  made 
on  the  onginal  plan  on  file.  In  case  any  changes  or  alterations  in  exist- 
ing systems  are  made,  the  board  of  health  must  be  notified  of  that  fact, 
and  if  in  its  judgment  a  plan  of  the  new  work  is  necessary,  the  same  must 
be  furnished.  Drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  plumbing  and  drainage 
of  buildings  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  regulation  may  be  placed 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  board. 

Section  III.  When  an  original  plan  of  any  plumbing  and  drainage 
system  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  ooard  of  health,  a  fee  of  two  dollars 
will  be  charged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  inspecting  the  plans,  of  filing, 
and  superintending  the  testing  of  the  work. 

Section  IV.  The  health  officer  shall  be  notified  promptly  by  th'fe 
plumber  when  the  plumbing  and  drainage  work  of  any  building,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  is  completed  and  ready  for  inspection  and  testing.  All 
inspections  and  testings  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  such 
notification.  Any  such  system  put  in  and  covered  without  due  notice  to 
the  health  officer  must  be  uncovered  for  examination  at  the  direction  of 
said  officer. 

Section  Y.  All  houses  and  other  buildings  on  premises  abutting  on 
a  street  in  which  a  sewer  is  laid  or  shall  be  laid,  shall  be  connected  with 
said  sewer  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  said  premises,  when  the  board 
of  health  sliall  so  require,  and  written  notice  to  connect  with  said  sewer 
shall  be  served  on  said  owner,  agent,  or  lessee,  personally,  or  by  leaving  a 
copy  at  his  or  her  residence,  place  of  abode,  or  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
resident owner,  by  leaving  a  copy  with  an  adult  pccupant  of  the 
premises. 

Section  VI.  No  building  or  premises  shall  be  connected  with  any 
sewer,  cesspool,  or  vault  without  a  permit  first  obtained  from  the  board 
of  health,  and  it  is  further  required  that  the  permit  shall  be  kept  on  hand 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  to  which  it  relates,  and  that  it  shall  be 
exhibited  whenever  reqjuired  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  board.  The 
conditions  of  this  permit  must  be  strictly  complied  with.  This  regulation 
applies  to  all  sewers,  whether  on  private  property  ?)r  iif  public  streets  or 
alleys.  Before  laying  the  drain  from  the  building  t(f  the  sewer,  cesspool, 
or  yault,  and  after  the  trench  is  graded,  the  bottom  of  the  trench  must  lie 
carefully  rammed  to  avoid  unequal  settling  of  the  drain.    After  the  pipe 
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is  laid,  as  the  trench  u  filled  the  earth  must  be  tightly  rammed  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  original  oompaotness.  Tannelling  is  prohibited,  unless 
tb.e  consent  of  the  board  of  health  thereto  has  first  been  obtained. 

Section  YII.  When  the  ground  is  made  or  filled  in,  the  drain 
extending  from  the  sewer,  cesspool,  or  yaalt  to  the  foundation  wall  must 
'be  of  extra  heavy  cast-iron  p]i)e,  of  such  diameter  as  may  be  approved  by 
tlie  board  of  health.  Such  pipes  shall  be  laid  with  the  joints  properly 
caulked  with  lead. 

Section  VIII.  Where  the  soil  consists  of  a  bed  of  loam,  sand,  or  rock, 
the  drain  may  be  of  hard,  salt-glazed,  and  cylindrical  earthenware  pipe, 
not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  free  from  defects, 
laid  on  a  smooth  bottom,  free  from  all  projections  of  rock.  Each  section 
miist  be  wetted  before  applying  the  cement,  and  the  space  between  each 
bnb  and  the  small  end  of  the  next  section  must  be  completely  and 
Tiniformly  filled  with  the  best  hydraulic  cement.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  cement  being  forced  into  the  drain  to  become  an  obstruction. 
ITo  tempered-up  cement  shall  be  used.  A  straight-ed^e  must  be  used 
inside  the  pipe,  and  the  difiorent  sections  must  be  laid  in  perfect  line  on 
the  bottom  and  sides. 

Section  IX.  When  a  building  is  to  be  connected  with  a  sewer,  cess« 
pool,  or  vault,  it  must  be  connected  by  a  drain  not  less  than  four  inches 
m  diameter,  having  a  fall  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot,  if  practicable.  Old  drains  cannot  be  used  for  new  houses,  except  by 
X>er mission  from  the  board  of  health. 

Section  X.  When  there  is  no  sewer  in  the  street  on  which  a  building 
faces  and  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  private  sewer  to  connect  with  a 
sewer  on  an  adjacent  street  or  avenue,  it  must  be  laid  outside  of  the  curb» 
under  the  roadway  of  the  street,  and  not  through  yards  or  under  houseSf 
without  a  special  permit  from  the  board  of  health. 

Section  XI.  House-drain  connexions  with  pipe  sewers  must  be  made 
with  Y  branches  in  all  cases  where  possible. 

Section  XII.  All  horizontal  drains  within  and  to  a  distance  of  six 
feet  beyond  the  walls  of  buildings  shall  be  of  cast  iron,  with  caulked 
leaden  joints,  or  wrought-iron  screwed  joints,  and  shall  be  so  located  as 
to  be  readily  accessible  for  inspection.  The  house  drain  within  buildings 
fihall  be  securely  hung  on  the  cellar  wall  or  properly  suspended  from  the 
cellar  ceiling,  unless  this  is  impracticable,  in  wnich  case  it  mast  be  laid 
in  a  trench,  cut  at  a  uniform  grade.  The  house  drain  and  all  soil  and 
waste  pipes  shall  have  a  fall  of  at  least  one-quarter  inch  to  the  foot,  and 
more  if  possible.  Said  drains  shall  be  provided  with  openings  for 
cleansing  purposes,  the  same  to  be  closed  by  screw  plugs. 

Section  XIII.  A  running  or  one-half  S  trap  must  be  placed  on  the 
house  drain  at  an  accessible  point  near  the  house  wall.  This  trap  mast 
be  furnished  with  a  hand-hole  for  convenience  in  cleansing,  the  cover  of 
which  must  be  properly  fitted  and  made  gas  and  air-tight  with  some 
suitable  cement  properly  applied. 

Section  XI v.  Every  house  drain  shall  have  an  inlet  for  fresh  air,  not 
less  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  entering  on  the  house  side  of  the  trap 
and  leading  to  the  outer  air,  opening  at  some  {)lace  shown  on  the  approved 
plans,  not  Jess  than  10  feet  from  the  nearest  window.  No  cold  air-box  for 
a  furnace  shall  be  so  placed  that  it  can  by  any  possibility  draw  air  from 
this  inlet  pipe. 

Section  XV.   All  cast  or  wrought-iron  pipes  and  fittings  must  be 
sound,  free  from  sand  holes  and  other  defects,  and  when  laid  underground 
shall  have  a  uniform  thickness  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch;  when  placed 
above  ground,  said  pipes  shall  have  a  uniform  thickness  of  oue-eighth  of 
an  inch.    Where  the  building  is  over  60  feet  high  above  the  curb,  pipes 
of  the  following  weights  shall  be  used,  with  extra  heavy  fittings: 
2-inch,  bh  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
3" inch,  Oi  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
4-inch,  13  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
5-incb,  17  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
G-inch,  20  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
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7- inch,  27  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
8-inch,  33J  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
10-inch,  45  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
12-inch.  54  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 

Section  XYI.  All  drain,  soil,  waste,  vent,  and  supply  pipes  shall  be 
as  direct  and  concentrated  as  possible,  protected  from  frost  and  readily 
accessible  for  inspection  and  conyenience  in  repairing.  When  necessarily 
placed  within  partitions  or  in  recesses  in  walls,  soil,  and  waste 'pipes  must 
never  be  coyered  except  with  woodwork,  said  woodwork  to  be  so  fastened 
with  screws  (neyer  nails)  as  to  be  readily  removed. 

Section  XVII.  Every  vertical  soil  and  main  waste-pipe  must  be  of 
cast  or  wrought  iron,  and  must  extend  at  least  two  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof  or  coping,  except  in  the  case  of  flat-roof  tenement  houses, 
in  which  case  it  shall  extend  at  least  six  feet  above  the  roof,  and  said 
pipe  shall  have  a  diameter  above  the  roof  at  least  one  inch  greater  than 
the  pipe  proper,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  four  inches  in 
diameter  above  the  roof.  No  cap  or  cowl  shall  be  affixed  to  the  top  of 
such  ventilation  pipe,  but  a  strong  wire  basket  shall  be  provided  and 
securely  fastened  thereto.  Each  length  shall  be  securely  fastened,  and  in 
the  case  of  each  line  of  soil-pipe  it  shall  rest  at  its  foot  on  a  pier  or  foun- 
dation to  prevent  settling.  AU  joints  in  cast-iron  drain,  soil,  or  waste 
pipes  must  be  so  filled  with  oakum  and  lead  and  hand*caulked  as  to  make 
them  gas  tight,  and  the  amount  of  lead  used  shall  be  not  less  than  12 
ounces  to  each  inch  diameter  of  the  pipe  so  connected. 

Section  XVIII.  There  shall  be  no  traps  placed  on  vertical  soil  and 
waste-pipes. 

Section  XIX.  All  changes  in  direction  in  cast  or  wrought  iron  pipes 
shall  be  made  with  curved  pipes,  and  all  connexions  with  T  branches  and 
one-sixteenth  or  one-eighth  bends,  if  possible. 

Section  XX.  Soil,  waste,  and  vent  pipes  in  an  extension  must  bo 
extended  above  the  roof  of  the  main  building,  when  otherwise  they  would 
open  within  20  feet  of  the  windows  of  the  main  house  or  the  aojoining 
house. 

Section  XXI.  The  least  diameter  of  soil-pipe  permitted  is  four  inches. 
A  vertical  waste-pipe  into  which  a  Une  of  kitchen  sinks  discharges  must 
be  at  least  three  inches  in  diameter,  iC  receiving  the  waste  of  five  or  more 
sinks,  and  shall  have  2-inch  branches. 

Section  XXIT.  When  lead  pipe  is  used  to  connect  fixtures  with 
vertical  soil  or  waste-pipes,  or  to  connect  traps  with  vertical  vent-pipes, 
it  must  not  be  lighter  than  D  pipe. 

Section  XXIII.  All  connexions  of  lead  with  iron  pipes  must  be  made 
with  a  brass  sleeve  or  ferrule,  of  the  same  size  as  the  lead  pipe,  put  in  the 
hub  of  the  branch  of  the  iron  pipe  and  caulked  with  lead.  The  lead  pipe 
must  be  attached  to  the  ferrule  by  a  wiped  or  overcast  joint.  All  con- 
nexions of  lead  waste  and  vent  pipes  shall  be  made  by  means  of  wiped 
joints. 

Section  XXIV.  Every  water-closet,  urinal,  sink,  basin,  wash  tray, 
bath,  and  every  tub  or  set  of  tubs  and  hydrant  waste-pipe  must  be 
separately  and  effectively  trapped,  except  where  a  sink  and  wash  tubs 
immediately  adjoin  each  other,  in  which  case  the  waste-pipe  from  the 
tubs  may  be  connected  with  the  inlet  side  of  the  sink  trap.  In  such  a 
case  the  tub  waste-pipe  is  not  required  to  bo  separately  trapped.  Urinal 
platforms,  if  connected  to  drain-pipes,  must  also  be  properly  trapped,  and 
a  supply  of  water  so  arranged  as  to  always  maintain  the  seal  of  said  traps. 
In  no  case  shall  the  waste  from  the  bath  tub  or  other  fixture  be  comiected 
with  a  water-closet  trap. 

Section  XXV.  Traps  must  be  placed  as  near  the  fixtures  as  practica- 
ble, and  in  no  case  shall  a  trap  be  more  tiian  two  feet  from  the  fixture. 

Each  and  every  trap  shall  be  ventilated  either  by  a  special  vent 
pipe  of  suitable  size,  extending  at  least  two  feet  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  house  (or  into  a  special  pipe  erected  for  ventilating  purposes  only,  in 
which  case  the  area  of  the  special  vent^must  be  increased  as  it  passes 
upward,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  combined  area  of  all  branch  vents 
passing  into  it). 
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SscnoN  XXYI.  Traps  mast  be  protected  from  siphonage,  and  the 
\^aste-pipe  leading  from  tJiem  ventilated  by  a  special  air  pipe,  in  no  case 
less  than  2  inches  in  diameter  for  water>closet  traps  and  1}  inches  for 
other  traps.  Except  in  priTate  dwellings,  the  vertical  vent  pipes  for  traps 
of  water-closets  in  bnildings  more  than  four  stories  in  height  must  be 
at  least  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  2-incL  branches  to  each  trap,  and  for 
trap>d  of  other  fixtures  not  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  branches 
li  inches  in  diameter,  unless  the  trap  is  smaller,  in  which  case  the 
diameter  of  branch  vent-pipe  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  trap.  In  all  cases  vertical  vent-pipe  must  be  of  cast  or  wrought  iron. 
Section  XXVll.  Vent-pipes  must  extend  2  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof  or  coping,  the  extension  to  be  not  less  than  4  inches  in 
diameter,  to  avoid  obstruction  from  frost,  except  in  cases  where  the  use 
of  smaller  pipes  is  permitted  by  the  board  of  health.  **  Where  more 
**  convenienty  vent-jiipes  from  traps,  or  combinaiions  of  the  same,  may  he 
*'  connected  to  the  main  soil-pipe  extension  above  the  highest  waste  inlet.'^ 
These  vent-pipes  must  always  have  a  continuous  slope,  to  avoid  collecting 
water  by  condensation. 

Section  XXYIII.  No  trap  vent-pipe  shall  be  used  as  a  waste  or 
soil-pipe. 

Section  XXIX.  Overflow  pipes  from  fixtures  must  in  each  case  be 
connected  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  trap  of  the  same  fixture. 

Section  XXX.  Waste-pipes  from  safes  under  fixtures  shall  be  dis- 
charged into  an  open  sink  or  upon  the  cellar  floor.  In  no  case  shall  iiiej  be 
connected  with  the  soil-pipe,  house-drain,  or  sewer.  The  waste-pipe  from 
refrigerators  shall  in  no  case  be  directly  connected  with  any  soil  or 
waste-pipe,  or  with  any  drain  or  sewer,  or  discharge  upon  the  ground. 

Section  XXXI.  The  sediment  pipe  from  kitchen  boilers  must  be 
connected  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  sink-trap. 

Section  XXXII.  Water-closets  must  never  be  placed  in  an  unven- 
tilated  room  or  compartment.  In  every  case  the  compartment  must  be 
open  to  the  outer  air,  or  be  ventilated  by  means  of  a  shaft  or  air  duct. 

Section  XXXIII.  All  water-closets  within  the  hcuse  must  be 
supplied  with  water  from  separate  tanks  or  cisterns,  the  water  of  which 
is  used  for  no  other  purpose.  A  group  of  closets  on  the  same  floor  may 
be  supplied  from  one  tank.  Pan-closets  are  prohibited,  and  plunger 
closets  with  valve  attachments  are  prohibited,  except  on  special  permit 
from  the  board  of  health. 

Section  XXXIY.  Water-closets,  when  placed  in  the  yard,  must  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  conveniently  and  adequately  flushed  and  their  water 
supply  pipes  and  traps  must  be  protected  from  freezing.  The  compart- 
ment of  such  water-closets  must  be  ventilated  by  means  of  slatted 
openings  in  the  doors  and  roof. 

Section  XXXV.  All  waste,  overflow,  or  vent  pipes  shall  be  of  lead,, 
oast  or  wrought  iron. 

Section  XXXVI.  Eain  water  leaders,  when  placed  inside  of  any 
building,  must  be  of  cast-iron,  with  loaded  joints  ;  wrought  iron  screwed 
joints ;  or  copper,  with  soldered  joints.  When  outside  of  the  building, 
and  connected  with  the  drain,  it  must,  if  of  sheet  metal  with  slip  joints, 
be  trapped  beneath  the  ground  or  just  inside  of  the  wall,  the  trap  being 
arranged  so  as  to  prevent  freezing.  In  every  case  where  a  leader  opens 
near  a  window  or  a  light  shaft,  it  must  be  properly  trapped  at  its  base. 
The  joint  between  a  oast  iron  leader  and  the  roof  must  be  made  gas  and 
water  tight  by  means  of  a  brass  ferrule  and  lead  or  water  pipe  properly 
connected. 

Section  XXXVII.  Rain  water  leaders  must  never  be  used  as  soil, 
waste,  or  vent  pipes,  nor  shall  any  soil,  waste  or  vent  pipe  be  used  as 
a  leader. 

Section  XXXV  fll.  No  steam  exhaust,  blow-off  or  drip-pipe  from  a 
steam  boiler  shall  connect  with  the  sewer  or  with  any  drain,  soil-pipe, 
or  waste-pipe.  Such  pipe  must  discharge  into  a  tank  or  condenser, 
from  which  a  suitable  outlet  to  the  drain  may  be  provided. 

Section  XXXIX.  Every  new  plumbing  system  must  be  tested  by  the 
plumber,  by  the  air,  water  or  peppermint  test,  in  the  presence  of  a  proper 
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officer  of  the  board  of  heAlth,  after  the  several  lines  of  soil  and  waste- 
pipes,  with  their  respectiye  branches,  are  in  place  and  the  lead  connecting 
pieces  are  attached.    All  defective  joints  mnst  be  made  tight,  &c. 

Section  XL.  Cellar  and  foundation  walls  mast  be  rendered  imper- 
vious to  dampness,  and  the  use  of  asphaltum  or  coal-tar  pitch  in  addition 
to  hydraulic  cement  is  recommended  for  that  purpose. 

Section  XLI.  Cellars  and  areas  shall  not  be  connected  to  the  hoase- 
drain,  unless  absolutely  necessary.  If  connected  with  the  house 
drains,  running  taps  with  cut  off  valves  and  proper  water-supply  must  be 
provided.  Dry  cesspools  must  be  used  to  care  for  surface  water  from 
cellars  and  areas  when  practicable. 

Section  XLII.  Sub-soil  drains  must  be  provided  when  necessary,  and 
in  no  case  shall  these  drains  have  a  direct  connexion  with  the  sewer  or 
the  drainage  system  of  any  building. 

Section  XIJIII.  Yard  and  open  light  courts  must  alwavs  be  properly 
graded,  cemented,  flagged,  or  well -paved,  and  properly  avained ;  when 
the  drain  is  connected  with  the  house.drain,  it  must  be  effectively  trapped. 

Section  XLIY.  Any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  failing  to 
comply  with,  offending  against,  or  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
Sections  1.  2;  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 11.  12,  13.  14,  15,  16, 17, 18.  19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37.  38,  39,  40, 
41,  42,  or  43  of  this  ordinance,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  pay  a  penalty 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent 
offence  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Theodore  Thomson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  formerly  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Sheffield 
and  for  Aberdeen. 
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To  every  medical  officer  of  health,  but  more  especially  to  him  who 
has  charge  of  a  large  urban  district,  the  better  housing  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  an  ever-present  problem,  of  which  the  partial  solution  is  of 
difficulty  sufficient  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  he  gives  to 
his  duties.  Such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  so  great  are  the  various 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and,  too  often,  so  small  is  the  meed  of 
success  with  which  his  efforts  are  rewarded,  that  he  may  be  excused  if 
he  occasionally  allow  a  feeling  of  discouragement  to  overcome  him. 

It  is  not  that  we  of  the  present  day  house  our  poor  worse  than  did 
our  predecessors  of  60  years  ago.  On  the  contrary,  comparison  of  the 
evidence  around  us  with  the  evidence  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past, 
«hows  clearly  that  in  this  respect  we  have  improved.  Yet  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  progress  is  slow,  and  that  an  almost  overwhelming  task 
lies  before  the  worker  in  this  field.  He  who  has  to  deal  practically 
with  the  subject  soon  discovers  that  the  poor,  with  the  better  housing  of 
whom  he  is  concerned,  are  so  dissimilar,  that  he  makes  for  himself  a 
rough  diWsion  of  them  into  two  classes,  for  which,  in  some  respects, 
different  treatment  has  to  be  adopted.     There  is  the  class  constituted  by 
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tliose  whose  incomes  are  small,  and  to  whom  the  straggle  for  existence 
is  hard,  but  who  contrive  to  lead  fairly  decent  and  self-respecting  lives ; 
and  there  is  the  class  which  comprises  the  failures  of  life  :  the  loafer,  the 
criminal,  the  drunkard,  and  a  few  to  whom  fate  has  been  unkind,  and 
"who  have  thus  sunk  to  a  level,  for  their  presence  in  which,  unlike  the 
majority  of  their  companions,  they  have  not  themselves  largely  to  blame. 
The  houses  of  the  first  of  these  two  classes  are  often  fairly  comfortable. 
No  one  who  has  much  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  poor,  but  decent,  working  man  does   not   usually   inhabit  a 
loathsome  hovel.      But,  although  the  house  he  occupies  may  be  as  I 
have  described  it,  yet  he  is  badly  off  in  that  he  pays  too  much  rent. 
A  middle- class  person,  in  the  receipt  of  400/.  or  500/.  a  year,  would  not 
relish  having  to  contribute  a  sixth,  a  fourth,  or  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  his  income  for  house-rent,  as  the  poorer  working  man  often  has  to 
do.     And,  in  large  towns,  his  house,  whatever  its  internal  condition,  is 
usually  situated  in  a  crowded  neighbourhood,  and  gives  little  opportunity 
to  the  tenant  of  taking  country  walks,  and  breathing  the  fresh  country 
air.     Neither  is  the  poor  agricultural  labourer  to  be  unduly  congratulated 
on  his  advantage  in  this  respect  over  his  city  brother,  for,  as  a  rule, 
the  structural  defects  of  his  habitation,  which  often  is  a  mere  tumble- 
down bam,  counterbalance  the  benefits  accruing  from  surrounding  open 
space.    The  houses  of  the  second  of  these  two  classes  are  of  a  much 
worse  type  in   surroundings,  in   structure,   and  in   internal  condition. 
Closely  huddled  together,  with  filth  of  all  descriptions  accumulated  in 
the  vicinity,  damp,  dark,  and  dirty  are  the  houses  of  the  lowest  social 
stratum. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  poor  may  be  roughly  classified  in 
some  such  way  as  this,  and  those  who  deal  with  the  amelioration  of 
their  dwellings,  find  that  in  the  housing  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
involved  two  distinct  problems.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  many  of  the- 
remedies  which  apply  to  the  e\i\  conditions  affecting  the  one  class  do 
not  also  apply  to  those  affecting  the  other ;  but  I  do  hold  that,  while 
there  are  remedies  common  to  both,  there  is  a  point  at  which,  because 
of  the  very  different  characteristics  of  these  two  classes,  divergence 
takes  place  in  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

During  the  past  40  years  there  has  been,  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
great  deal  f»f  legislation  bearing  both  directly  and  indirectly  on  the 
housing  of  the  poorer  classes.  Such  legislation  has  been  very  different 
in  different  countries;  the  rate  of  progression  of  such  legislation,  and' 
the  manner  in  which  the  laws  have  been  put  in  force,  have  varied 
much ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  leading  civilised  countries  are  far 
from  having  the  same  legal  provisions  on  this  subject.  Such  meetings 
as  the  present  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  together  from  these  various 
countries  delegates  who  can  interchange  obsenations,  and  who  may 
possibly  learn  from  each  other  sometlung  which  may  subsequently  bear 
useful  fruit.  It  may  well  be,  indeed,  that  the  legislation  which  is  suitable 
for  one  people  is  unsuitable  for  another;  or  that  means  other  than 
legislative  adopted  with  success  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
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the  poorer  classes  in  one  country  are  unfitted  to  succeed  Trith  tlioeie  «^ 
another ;  but  some  methoils,  applicable  to  all,  or  to  more  thaii  one,  ihff*^ 
are  sure  to  be.  My  own  actiinl  working  experience  has  been  in  En^bod 
and  Scotland  only  ;  any  knowledge  that  I  possess  of  the  probl^na  «»  r 
presents  iti*elf  elsewhere  being  that  gained  as  a  reader  or  as  an  obser^w, 
not  that  of  a  working  official ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  deal  ivith  tic 
question  in  the  aspect  which  it  has  had  for  me  as  a  medical  oflicser  of 
health  in  this  country. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  health  officer  has  many  opp^MTtimifi^ 
of  aiding  in  the  improvement  of  the  poorer  class  of  houses  by  seeing,  » 
far  as  lies  in  his  power,  that  the  provisions  emlMxlied  in    the    varioos 
Health  Acts,  and  in  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  are 
carried   out.     Many   of   these   pronsions  are  of   great  ntilitj,    and  do 
medical  officer  who  does  his  duty  need  feel  that  he  has  failed  to  help 
towards  the  betterment  of  his  mr  re  unfortunate  fellow  man.     But,  if  hfe 
heart  be  in  his  work,  he  will  also  f(*el  that  he  would  fain  have  done  morf 
than   he  has  been  able  to  do,  and  you  will  find  that  he  is   ready  to 
criticise    the    means  he  has  had   at    his  disposal,  to  comment    on    the 
methods  of  utilising  such  means,  and  to  suggest  improvements   in   both 
these  directions.     For  example,  the  existing  law  is  not  always  enforced 
as  it  ought  to  be.     This  may  be  the  fuidt  of  a  sanitary  authority  that 
has  more  sympathy  with  the  property  owner  than  with  the  property 
occupier ;  or  it  may  be  the  fault  of  the  official  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  public  lu^alth,  who  may  not  sufficiently  spur  his  authority  to  do  its 
duty.     To  my  mind  the  remedy  for  both  these  defects  is  the  same.     The 
person  be.st  fitted  to  see  that  a  sanitary  authority  does  its  duty  is  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  if  there  be  a  good  health  officer  there  is  a 
good  guarantee  that  this  duty  will  be  done.     But  at  present  there  is  no 
certainty  that  a  good  health  officer  will  be  pro\aded  even  in  the  majority 
of  districts  in  this  country ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  certainty  that 
many  unsatisfactory  officials  will  be  appointed.     For  this  I  do  not  blame 
my  professional  brethren,  but  rather  praise  the  large  number,  who,  for 
a  nominal  recompense,  devote,  to  the  <l(*triment  of  their  private  practice, 
a  totally  disproportionate  share  of  their  tiuM<  to  public  work.     What  is 
to  be  expecte<l  in  the  way  of  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  for  5/.  per  annum  ?     And  yvi  i\wvo  are  districts  in  which  that 
amount,  or  even  less,  and  many  otluih  \n  which  but  little  more  is  paid 
to  the  official  who  nominally  sup«Tvi>»«u  fl»e  luMilth  of  the  people.    Even 
in  those  districts  where  the  medlnil  i»l1in*r  of  health  receives  a  more 
suitable  salary,  a  difficulty  is  pliu'ed  \\\  the  way  of  his  stimulating  the 
sanitary  authority  by  making  him  liable  lo   be  dismissed  by  them  from 
office   at   their   pleasure.     Many  health  officers,  notwithstanding  this, 
faithfully  point  out  to  the  sanitary  authority  their  duty ;  but  why,  I  ask, 
should  such  a  difficulty  be  put  in  their  way  ?     In  Scotland,  under  the 
recent  Local  GFovernment  Act,  a  step  in  advance   has  been  taken  by 
making  the  appointment  of  county  medical  officers  compulsory,  and  by 
rendering  their  dismissal  without  the  consent  of  the  central  authority 
impossible.     It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  not  be  applied  with 
good  effect  to  England,  or  to  any  other  country.     When  one  reflects 
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that   the  real  pivot  on  which  turns  the  carrying  out  of  the  Housing  of 

the  'Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  is  the  medical  officer  of  health ;  that  to 

him,  in  that  Act,  constant  reference  is  made ;  that  on  him,  when  possible, 

is   thrown  responsibility;  that,  therefore,  according  to  his  capacity  or 

incapacity,    his  time  or  want  of  time,  will  the  Act  be  efficiently  or 

inefficiently  administered;  it  clearly  becomes  very  desirable  that  for  each 

sanitary  district,  or  combination  of  districts,  there  should  be  such  an 

official,  suitably  paid,  and  not  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of 

any  local  body  whose  apparent  interests  he  may  have  damaged.     With  a 

good  staff  of  efficient  and  independent  medical  officers  of  health,  the 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  will  be  put  in  operation 

more  effectively  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  or  than  it  is  itself  otherwise 

likely  to  be.     This  want  of  health  organisation  I  regard  as  one  of  the 

great  obstacles  to  the  abolition  of  the  present  insanitary  dwellings  of 

the  poor,  and  their  replacement  by  more  suitable  habitations. 

But,  given  a  suitable  administrative  staff  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  question  that  next  arises  is  whether  the  laws,  under  which 
they  would  work,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
To  this  question  I  think  an  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  every  year 
are  formulated  provisions,  which  sometimes  fall  to  the  ground,  sometimes 
pass  into  law  in  private  or  in  general  Acts.  An  example  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the  health  officer  is  found  in  the  91st 
section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  where  the  word  "  nuisance  " 
is  so  defined  a^s  to  frequently  render  it  impossible  for  a  magistrate  to 
order  the  abatement  of  insanitary  conditions.  Most  health  officers 
probably  have  discovered  that  the  street  sewer  may  ventilate  itself 
iUrectly  into  a  bedroom  without  creating  a  nuisance  according  to  law. 
Any  reader  of  a  sanitary  journal  will  constantly  find  in  its  columns 
similar  complaints  accompanied  by  suggested  improvements  of  the 
existing  sanitary  laws. 

In  connexion  with  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
arises  an  important  economic  question.  I  have  said  that  the  poorer 
working  man  pays  too  much  rent  for  his  house.  In  that  Act  powers 
are  given  to  sanitary  authorities  to  deal  with  unhealthy  areas,  powers 
which  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  are  being  utilised,  and  which  will 
aid  in  pro\'iding  more  suitable  and  relatively  cheaper  dwellings  for  the 
poor.  Whether  it  will  suffice  remains  to  be  seen.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  maintain  that  legislation  of  this  class  will  stop  where 
it  now  is.  The  difficidties  mot  with  in  attempting  to  properly  house 
the  poor  are  enormous.  As  things  are  at  present,  the  poor  man  has  in 
large  towns  to  live  near  his  work  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  daily  transit, 
to  economise  by  dining  at  home,  to  be  nearer  the  great  provision  marts 
where  he  can  procure  cheap  food,  and  to  enable  his  wife  and  children 
to  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  home  some  occupation  which  will 
eke  out  his  scanty  income.  Hence  results  accumulation  of  poorer 
labourers  near  their  work  with  consequent  great  demand  for  shelter,  and 
a  fictitious  value  of  house  property.  It  is  an  example  of  the  much- 
admired  law  of  supply  and  demand,  in  which  the  demander,  being 
heavily  handicapped,  suffers  severely.     Is  he  to  have  better  wages,  is 
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his  hoase  rent  to  be  lowered,  or  are  facilities  to  be  given  him  to  live 
farther  from  his  work  ?  And  if  so,  how  are  all  or  any  of  these  thingf» 
to  be  done  ?  All  these  are  matters  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  question ; 
and  the  medical  officer  of  health,  while  he  knows  that  such  things  are 
officially  beyond  his  province,  yet  feels  that  this  health  question  is  really 
an  economic  question,  and  that  the  true  solution  is  an  economic  one. 
In  the  same  way  the  dilapidated  building  occupied  by  the  poorer  class 
of  agricultural  labourers  is  likely  to  persist  so  long  as  the  labourer  is 
in  receipt  of  a  wage  that  does  not  enable  him  to  pay  a  rent  sufficient 
to  return  any  interest  on  the  capital  necessary  to  erect  a  decent  cottage. 
Should  his  sanitary  authority  build  him  a  cottage  and  let  it  to  him  at  a 
loss  ?  Or  should  he  have  a  higher  wage,  and  how  is  he  to  get  it  ?  Or 
should  he  have  a  land  allotment  with  his  cottage  to  enable  him  to  pay 
a  remunerative  rent  ?  These  are  not  questions  for  a  medical  officer  of 
health  to  settle,  but  the  settling  of  these  will  do  much  to  settle  the 
sanitary  question  with  which  he  is  concerned. 

Something  else  will  have  to  be  done  with  the  lowest  class  of  all.  Of 
these  it  may  be  said  that  were  they  to-morrow  housed  in  a  palace,  they 
would  in  ten  days  make  it  a  pig-stye.  For  them  remedies  are  required  other 
than  those  needful  for  the  class  immediately  above  them.  No  doubt  they 
will,  despite  themselves,  to  some  extent  be  benefited  by  sanitary  improve- 
ments of  their  dwellings,  by  demolition  of  unhealthy  areas,  by  improved 
lodging-houses  under  the  existing  law^s.  But  so  long  as  there  is  an  in- 
sanitary building  left  they  will  go  to  it,  for  they  do  not  admire  sanitation. 
They  will  avoid  all  model  dwellings,  for  they  do  not  wish  to  l>e  cleanly  and 
orderly  as  there  prescribed  by  rule,  and  they  will  destroy  and  fill  with  filth 
any  interior  that  becomes  theirs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  process  of  time 
the  benefits  of  education  will  effect  some  improvement  in  the  members  of 
this  class,  but  it  must  be  a  long  time  before  these  benefits  create  any 
appreciable  effect.  Private  effort,  such  as  the  noble  work  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  and  others,  is  one  of  the  means  to  which  one  may  look  with  hope. 
Possibly  registration  of  all  the  worst  class  of  houses,  somewhat  on  the 
Glasgow  model,  with  frequent  and  stringent  supervision  of  the  habits 
of  the  inmates  might  be  useful.  Such  supervision  would  not  be  pleasant 
to  the  inmates ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  life  should  not  be  made 
too  pleasant  for  this  class  of  society,  most  of  whom  deserve  no  sympathy 
other  than  that  which  one  bestows  upon  the  victims  of  heredity. 

There  are  some  points  of  my  subject  into  which  I  have  not  gone  at 
any  length,  and  others  to  which  I  have  not  even  alluded.  But  the  time 
limit  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  consider  every  side  of  a  subject  so 
vast ;  and  what  I  have  set  myself  to  do  if^  rather  to  convey  the  leading 
impressions  suggested  to  me  by  my  experience  as  a  medical  officer  of 
health.  Briefly  summarise<l,  these  impressions  are,  that  although  the 
present  sanitary  laws  are  open  to  improvement,  yet  that  the  most  crying 
present  need  is  not  so  much  change  of,  or  addition  to,  those  as  a 
thoroughly  efficient  and  complete  system  of  health  'administration  by 
capable  and  independent  medical  officers  throughout  the  country ;  and 
that  the  final  and  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  house  the 
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poorer  classes  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  a  great  social  difficulty  of 
which  the  settling  will  come  to  pass,  either  prior  to,  or  coincidently  with, 
tbe  settling  of  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
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The  state  and  the  Eomes  of  the  Poor. 

BY 

John  Hambr,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 


♦'•■♦ 


Sanitary  reformers  all  the  world  over  have  great  cause,  not  "to 
rest,"  but  certainly  "  to  be  thankful,"  when  they  review  the  great 
advantages  which  have  been  gained  during  the  past  century.  In  1774 
the  death-rate  in  London  was  48*1,  in  1889  it  was  17*4.  But  the 
progress  of  science,  as  applied  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
prolongation  of  life,  has  been  vastly  accelerated  during  the  last  25  years. 
Sanitary  science  owes  its  position  to-day  most  of  all  to  the  fact  that  the 
world  has  begun  to  perceive  that  it  is  to  its  interest  to  take  care  of 
the  people,  and  especially  of  the  wage-earning  classes.  Philanthropy 
assumes  a  totally  different  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  when  it  is 
able  to  demonstrate  that  it  pays  to  keep  the  people  healthy.  The  health 
of  the  people  is  the  wealth  of  the  State,  for  though  it  would  indeed 
"  be  impossible  to  estimate  more  than  very  roughly  the  loss  of  money 
"  which  a  community  suffers  from  the  loss  of  wage-earning  power 
"  during  sickness,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  amount  every 
"  year  is  simply  enormous."  If  this  be  a  mean  and  mercenary  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter  it  is  at  any  rate  one  which  has  enabled 
reformers  to  convince  mankind  that  it  is  better  that  its  workers  be 
decently  housed  in  healthy  homes  rather  than  allowed  to  herd  in  hovels . 
which  become  centres  of  disease  and  a  danger  to  the  whole  community. 
The  growth  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  healthy  surroundings 
is  even  yet  very  slow  in  comparison  with  the  real  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  we  look  with  fervent  aspiration  to  the  time  when  society 
shall  have  become  so  permeated  by  a  love  of  order,  a  sense  of  decency, 
and  a  proper  spirit  of  independence,  that  the  people  themselves  shall 
insist  upon  "  a  healthy  home  "  being  as  much  their  birthright  as  the 
air  we  breathe  or  the  light  we  love. 

State  regulations  can  do  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people,  but  no  legislation  will  make  good  citizens  unless  the  citizen 
understands,  appreciates,  and  adopts  the  laws  made.  Even  when  this 
is  done,  and  the  self-government  of  the  people  becomes  a  realised  fact, 
there  will  still  remain  certain  vital  matters  which  must  ever  be  of 
national  importance,  and  which  cannot  be  left  to  local  laissez-faire. 
Health  and  education  are  two  such  matters,  and  their  control  ought 
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to  be  matters  undertaken  by  the  State.  Ignorance  fosters  crime, 
insanitary  conditions  result  in  enfeebled  manhood,  and  miserable  homes 
produce  and  perpetuate  a  low  state  of  mental  and  moral  health. 
Co-operation  and  building  societies,  which  enable  (he  people  to  acquire 
their  own  homes,  distinctly  raise  the  level  of  the  working  class,  and 
give  them  a  personal  interest  in  promoting  sanitation.  But  even  such 
well-meant  methods  may  be  abused,  when  the  greed  of  the  money-maker 
steps  in  and  defeats  the  aim  of  the  philanthropist.  I  believe  it  is  true 
that  one  of  the  largest  artizans*  dwellings  societies  in  London  no  longer 
strives  first  to  get  the  workman  to  buy  his  house,  but  attaches  more 
importance  to  paying  good  dividends  to  its  shareholders.  Improved 
dwellings,  especially  on  the  block-system,  are  by  no  means  an  unmiti- 
gated blessing,  though  ,they  do  not  deserve  all  the  condemnation 
bestowed  upon  them.  In  large  towns  it  would  seem  to  be  almost 
inevitable  that  such  erections  should  exist,  and  under  proper  control 
they  present  distinct  advantages  as  to  sanitary  arrangements,  facilities 
for  inspection,  <fec.  Against  them  the  gravest  objections  are  their 
height  5  the  rooms  of  some  of  the  best  are,  on  the  ground  floors,  never 
penetrated  by  a  ray  of  sunlight,  whilst  in  the  very  large  blocks  the 
terrible  catastrophe  that  might  at  any  time  result  from  a  fire  is  too 
horrible  to  contemplate.  Practical  workers  amongst  the  poor  agree 
pretty  much  that  moderate  sized  blocks  are  not  <lisliked  by  decent 
people,  but  large  ones,  which  render  even  comparative  isolation  most 
difficult,  are  not  iK)pular.  All  attempts  at  approaching  the  cottage 
system,  where  at  all  possible,  are  decidedly  to  be  encouraged.  The 
State  can  do  a  great  deal  by  compelling  railway  companies  to  run 
cheap  workmen's  trains  within  a  fixed  zone  round  every  large  town, 
and  the  unused  land  frequently  held  by  railway  companies  might  be 
utilised  with  advantage  for  the  building  of  cottages,  to  which  cheap 
trains  would  bring  occupiers.  Here  again  the  State,  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community,  should  assimilate  the  Sanitary  and  Building  Acts. 
Other%\ise  such  anomalies  as  those  we  suffer  from  in  London  will  con- 
tinue. We  sweep  away  a  rookery  from  Bethnal  Green  and  permit  the 
erection  of  one  little  better  at  South  Tottenham.  No  more  striking 
object  lesson  could  be  presented  to  the  members  of  this  Congress  than 
would  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  drive  from  Piccadilly  to  Edmonton. 
The  entire  way,  about  nine  miles,  is  lined  with  houses,  and  outside  the 
metropolitan  area,  where  you  ought  to  come  to  healthily  built  houses 
with  the  charming  surroundings  that  characterise  the  country,  you  find 
jerry  built  houses  by  the  score.  These  are  in  most  cases  densely  packed, 
so  that  the  population  is  already  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  area  as 
districts  in  the  East  of  London  which  have  long  been  condemned  as 
"  slums."  If  we  cannot,  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  issue  our  mandate  that 
no  more  houses  shall  be  built  in  London,  we  can  at  any  rate  say  that 
houses,  wherever  built,  shall  at  least  be  in  accordance  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  sanitary  science. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  paper  to  dea  with  political  questions.  Sanitary 
reform  and  the  health  of  the  people  ought  to  be  far  removed  from  the 
arena  of  party  conflict.     Nevertheless,  the  ownership  of  the  land  will, 
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unless  wisely  and  prudently  dealt  with,  very  soon  become  a  crucial 
question  which  may  provoke  the  fiercest  passions  and  lead  tx)  the  direst 
results.  In  our  own  country  the-  greatest  variety  exists  owing  to  the 
<lifferences  of  tenure.  In  Leeds  scarcely  a  house  is  built  upon  anything 
but  freehold  land,  whilst  in  Sheffield  and  Huddersfield  hardly  a  house 
is  to  be  found  that  is  not  erected  on  leasehold  property  at  present 
irredeemable. 

Municipal  enterprise  can  do,  and  has  done,  a  great  deal  for  the 
people,  especially  by  the  provision  of  lodging  houses.  Examples  are 
found  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  But  nothing  short  of  central  State 
control  can,  or  should  be  allowed  to,  regulate  ^'ital  necessities  of  life. 
Under  such  control,  I  would  place  water-supply,  artificial  lighting,  the 
provision  of  open  spaces  to  secure  abundant  fresh  air,  and  sufficient 
medical  supervision  to  ensure  the  stamping  out  of  infectious  disease, 
and  the  duty  of  pro\nding  against  invasions  of  foreign  epidemics.  No 
commercial  company  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  money  out  of  a 
monopoly  in  the  supply  of  the  vital  necessities  of  a  healthy  home. 
Decentralise  as  rapidly  as  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  will 
permit,  but  you  must  always  have  Imperial  control  over  local  authorities 
if  you  want  to  secure  the  efficient  working  of  the  Sanitary  Acts. 
Without  such  centralised  super>'ivSion,  one  locality,  by  neglecting  its 
duties,  may  spread  an  epidemic  throughout  its  better  administered  neigh- 
bours. Medical  officers  of  health  should  be  State  servants,  responsible 
to  a  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  and  not  under  the  absolute  control  of 
property  owners  constituting  the  local  authority,  whether  it  be  a  town 
council  or  a  parish  vestry.  The  sanitary  staff  of  every  locality  should 
be  of  a  much  higher  status,  and  subjected  to  the  test  of  proper  exami- 
nation, whilst  the  pay  of  medical  officers  who  look  after  the  health 
conditions  of  our  towns  should  be  higher  than  at  present.  It  seems 
incredible  that  one  of  the  largest  districts  in  London  last  month  adver- 
tised for  a  medical  officer  of  health  to  superintend  the  sanitary  condition 
of  a  population  of  120,000,  and  offered  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year,  with  the 
stipulation  that  he  should  attend  half  an  hour  each  day  at  the  office  ! 
And  this  is  a  district  quite  recently  convicted  by  a  public  inquiry  of  the 
grossest  negligence  in  sanitary  administration. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  speak  from  some  years  of  personal  experience, 
the  soundest  policy  for  the  regulation  by  the  State  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor  is  through  such  a  machinery  as  I  have  indicated,  supported  by  a 
more  cordial  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  the  local  government  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  gradual  and  persevering  education  of  the  people  in 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  they  owe  to  each  other  and  to  all  in  the 
maintenance  of  cleanly  and  well-ordered  homes. 
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Seciion  IX. 

On  the  Housing  cf  the  Poorer  Classes, 

BY 

S.  M.  Burroughs,  F.R.G.S. 


♦•••^ 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  housing  of  the  poorer  classes 
appear  to  be : — 

1.  The  necessity  of  living  near  their  work,  which  leads  to  congestion 
in  towns  and  cities. 

2.  The  dearness  of  land,  which  arises  partly  from  the  same  cause. 

3.  The  rates  and  taxes  upon  houses. 

4.  The  average  inability  to  pay  for  good  houses  among  the  working 
classes. 

With  regard  to  the  first  difficulty  it  could  be  mitigated  or  removed 
by  free  travel ;  and  while  this  may  appear  very  Utopian  to  some  people,  it 
is,  I  believe,  easily  practicable,  and  that  without  robbing  anyone  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  At  the  present  time  travelling  is  made  unnecessarily 
expensive,  as  many  seats  are  unoccupied  and  the  cost  of  selling  and 
collecting  tickets  and  keeping  accounts  of  the  same  is  very  great.  Free 
travel  of  course  involves  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the  State.  They 
now  make  average  dividends  of  4J  per  cent.,  whereas  the  Government 
securities  would  float  at  2  per  cent.  The  saving  of  interest  alone  to  the 
public  would  amount  to  10,000,000/.  per  annum.  The  strongest  objec- 
tion to  free  travel  is,  that  if  it  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  the  pecuniary  benefit  would  go  chiefly  into  the  pockets  of  owners 
of  suburban  lands.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the 
free  ferry  at  Woolwich.  This  has  made  the  hitherto  swampy  and  use- 
less lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  available  for  building  purposes, 
and  a  large  rental  value  has  been  added  to  the  lands  of  North  Woolwich, 
which  previously  possessed  no  rental  value  to  speak  of.  These  increased 
values  are  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
ferry ;  in  fact,  the  abolition  of  fares  on  the  ferry  immediately  increased 
the  value  of  land  in  North  Woolwich.  It  is  obser\'ed  that  the  construc- 
tions of  toll  roads,  by  making  hitherto  inaccessible  lands'available  for  use, 
increases  their  value.  If  the  tolls  are  abolished  the  land  rises  still 
higher  in  value.  The  construction  of  bridges  and  freeing  them  from 
toUs  has  a  similar  effect,  and  the  same  would  be  said  of  railways  if  travel 
were  made  free.  The  tendence  of  free  travel  is  to  make  land  in  the 
suburbs  equally  valuable  to  that  in  towns.  It  is  therefore  submitted 
that  it  is  reasonable  and  just  to  tax  land  values  imparted  by  free  travel 
to  pay  for  the  same.  If  the  principle  is  correct  that  land  values  created 
by  the  public  expenditure  should  be  taxed  to  recompense  the  public  for 
the  expenditure,  it  then  follows  that  the  cost  of  constructing  roads  and 
streets  and  sewers  and  keeping  them  in  order,  the  expenses  of  lighting, 
planting  of  trees,  Ac.,  Ac.,  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  so-called 
unearned  increment  upon  land  which  arises  on  account  of  public  expen- 
diture and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  civilised  community.  The  taxation 
of  the  unearned  increment  imparted  to  land  by  the  community  would 
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reduce  the  selling  price  of  land  and  thus  remove  this  difficulty.  It  would 
also  make  rates  and  taxes  upon  houses  and  improvements  unnecessary, 
and  thus  remove  the  third  difficulty.  In  fact,  it  would  exempt  industry 
entirely  from  taxation. 

Finally  the  increased  employment  of  lahour  would  advance  wages. 
The  transfer  of  taxation  from  industry  to  unearned  increment  would  he 
of  the  greatest  henefit  to  the  working  classes.  It  would  make  unprofit- 
able the  holding  of  land  out  of  use,  and  would  at  the  same  time  exempt 
improvements  on  land  from  taxation. 


The  Sanitary  Begistration  of  Dwellings  in  regard  to  Drainage 
and  Water-Supply. 

BY 

H.  BuTHKBFURD,  Barristcr-at-Law,  Delegate  from  the  Sanitary 
Assurance  Association. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  enforce  the  view  that  all  dwellings 
hereafter  to  be  built,  and  certain  classes  of  dwellings  already  erected, 
should  be  provided — 1.  With  a  system  of  house  drainage  so  arranged 
and  constructed  as  to  guard  the  inmates  from  the  noxious  influence 
of  so-called  sanitary  appliances:  2.  With  a  protected  indoor  water- 
supply,  as  distinguished  from  a  wholesome  supply  at-  the  fountain 
head :  and  3.  That  the  dwellings  referred  to,  when  so  prodded,  and 
on  production  of  a  sanitary  certificate,  granted  by  a  competent 
authority,  shall  be  entered  in  some  official  Register. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  existing  legislative  provisions  as  to 
house  drainage  and  water-supply  protection  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  degree  of  safety  necessary  for  preserving  health  ;  and  although  other 
matters  appertaining  to  house  sanitation  deserve  consideration,  the  two 
subjects  mentioned  demand  urgent  attention,  and  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  more  effectively  by  competent  authority.  While  adequate  ventila- 
tion of  a  house,  inodorous  surroundings,  and  other  matters,  are  of 
considerable  importance,  many  of  these  are  largely  dealt  with  by 
existing  law.  Further,  there  is  this  marked  difference  between  some  of 
these  useful  requirements  and  those  specially  pressed  by  this  paper. 
Bad  ventilation  and  ill-placed  dustbins  are  obvious  defects;  the 
purchaser  or  hirer  of  a  house  cannot  say  that  he  is  misled  or  deceived, 
and  the  maxim  **  caveat  etnptor "  applies.  But  with  regard  to  faulty 
arrangements  in  the  domestic  closets  and  waste-pipes,  and  defective  or 
ill-contrived  water-cisterns,  the  case  is  different.  The  offending  point 
may  be  discoverable  only  by  the  observing  power  of  an  expert,  or  may 
be  concealed  from  every  one  until  revealed  by  illness,  or  by  the  breaking 
up  of  a  building.  The  mischief  is  insidious,  and  as  the  emanations 
from  sewer  connexions  are  of  serious  consequence  to  inmates  of 
dwellings,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
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tixTVC  cv  to  K^'K   L-*.- 1  wrcnptffT^  of  d»-w  dw\eliixi«r&     t4>    be-    s*i-- 

trv'Ci  '";-'-^»  "  "^  -^•^:-:-il   '.:<   ocilj  tbs:  tli«>v>  s^ioalil   b**  pro^v-kie^  WT± 

^v*il    i-^    tj-c::.-*-!-.  t-^    *:..;    ^silal-ir    aribpCed   to    thoee    4iwr>rlliiig!S.     PvC 

;yrv\'^.>vl  *'  ..X   *:i:  ^i:.:^  in   zuttiiT  cft.^^es  to  a  ^tatIltor3i^    obli^^mtioii  If 

n:*:* c  tW  ^l-.*^.k.•-^  >S  :- 1  '•r  i»r»-.:^jte«l  afttfr  it>  introduocioo  to  tht 
\wK\-^' ;  fxC  x<*  \->r.^>,  h>wv'.  r  J  <•!  ;:  raar  be  at  the  foimtaio  iK^^ad^  tlus 
^v  xVf  »;::V  ^^h-^'.tai^*   if  i:   \*^vm:>  .v*^"*t?*l  hj  poliutk>o  witliin   rjbe  walk 

Mx^  tv  ;*  t>\v^s;c^v>  fv^  ^i;;^:•  or  irjivVes>r* -^  ft>r  purpo^s  of  inv^'^cticv^tion 

\V»th    rv^.^rvl    tv>   rjiisrinj   ttxrlltApf^   hovrt-vx^r,   the    diffienitv     of 

r\^\v»\M\\l\  o\\tv\i\":r.::  s\K"h   tw^uirv^rni  uts  i>  ver\-  great.     To  insist    apuo 
M  ^\w\\  h\\\\\{\\\p-  Ivxr.iT  IvvHi^h:   a:  i-:kv  (even  if  it   were  pn^etica/Ir 
jHvxx^Mo^  U^  llh^  uk>c^l  s^^jivIaM  of  <«nitaiion,  would  bv  reason   of    the 
\\<v*^\\  \\vM  »M\xi   tlh^  iHx^siotuil  '^^rivHi'i.  di>ar7angemt*ut  of  the  buikiixi^s, 
p\>A\^   HU    uu^\'«^\M\,^Mx*   *Kmii^;uI    u|VMi    !lh>    r\^>c^urcv<   of    individnaJs. 
\\\\\  \\   i>  \>xn\v\\\Hl»  tirsU  tlwt  wiilH^ut  in  such  ca>e  quite  approacliiii«^ 
Oio  d^v»d  Mouvl^mK  »  mtHimtim  si^xuXard  mi^ht  be  adc^>teil  which  would 
still   bo  of  <N\us\doi^blo  sHuitan' v^luo ;  next,  that  this  lower  standard 
\\\\\i}\{  W>  ouI\»i\hhI  ttftor  tW  cinuplotioa  of  a  li^ng  tenanev  or  period  of 
Vtai'M,     A*«  to  water,  howewr,  whatew^r  minimum  of  hoiL<e  sanitation 
o\|»oi't?t  luav  oou>iiler  sutHcient,  I  trust  it  will  not  W  dt^me<l  too  severe 
a  doiuaud  il\  a^  to  pi\>tiK»tion  of  di-inking-water,  there  should  be  but  one 
Htaudanl     In  ix^ganl  to  the  us<*  of  the  woiil  '*  dwelling  "  the  term  is  here 
iulomltnl  to  apply  Inith  to  n»sidentijd  houst»s  antl  to  all  buildino^  wherein 
human  Innings  aiv  emploveil  or  engageil  for  any  number  of  consecutive 
houi'H.     It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  pn^sent  law,  by  the  Factory  and 
AYorkshop  Acts,  the  Common  Loilging  Houses  Acts,  and  others,' deals 
with  numerous  sikhjijU  cai*i»s,  and  that  alrea<ly  some  overlapping  occurs. 
But  for  the  puri>ose  of  this  paper  there  is  much  ground  that  those  Acts 
do  not  cover,  and  when  such  Acts  are  in  effective  operation  it  is  not 
proiK)»cd  tliat  they  should  be  interfered  with  by  further  legislation. 


^^  ? 


>h-.  old  be  insisted  upoiu  both  a? 

L::::on<  from  discliarge  j>ipes^  and 

;lx-  vtrnk-n^-water  ci<tem,  so  th&t  it  shall 
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It  has  been  stated  that  with  existing  dwellings  a  different  standard 

of  sanitation  might  be  accepted,  and  time  given  for  its  adoption.     With 

regard,  however,  to  certain  classes  of  such  dwellings,  I  would  urge  that 

legislation  should  at  once  intervene.     I  refer  to   the  cases  of  hotels  and 

lodgings^  and  to  Board  Schools  &nd  other  institutions  under  local  control. 

The    reason  for  demanding  the  sanitation  of  such  existing  buildings 

is    that   with  hotels  the  public   have   not  always   the   opportunity  of 

choice ;  arriving  from   the  country   or  from   abroad,  the   stranger  in 

a  toi^rn  must  go  to  such  quarters  as  are  available,  and  the  very  purpose 

of  hotels  is  to  provide  accommodation  for  travellers  who  of  necessity 

can  know  nothing  of  the  arrangements  of  a  dwelling  within  whose  walls 

they  naay  be,  under  the  greatest  urgency,  bound  for  a  time  to  reside. 

And  when  we  know  that  perhaps  at  home,  and  certainly  abroad,  the 

traveller's  life  has  been  cut  short  by  insanitary  conditions  of  hotels,  it 

does  not  seem  much  more  unreasonable   to   demand  protection  from 

such  evils  than  tp  insist  that  for  some  hours  daily  there  shall  be  no  sale 

of  alcohol. 

Lodgings,  though  not  quite  in  the  position  of  hotels,  are  included 
therewith,  because  where  the  business  is  a  regular  occupation  the 
functions  of  the  lodging-house  are  very  similar,  and  the  position  of  the 
guest  almost  equally  defenceless. 

Board  schools  are  placed  in  the  same  category  because  attendance 
of  the  children  is  compulsory,  and  they  neither  know  nor  care  about 
sanitary  arrangements.  While,  as  to  the  parents,  they  are  probably 
altogether  excluded  from  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  such  arrange- 
ments, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  if  it  were  granted,  and  the 
condition  of  affairs  was  grossly  unsatisfactory,  the  parents  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  comparison  with  their  own,  the  an-angements 
were  salubrious  and  even  attractive. 

It  may  be  urg^l  that  the  compulsory  action  suggested  is,  in  the 
case  of  public  institutions,  unnecessary  and  vexatious.  Without  saying 
that  my  experience  of  such  cases  is  extensive,  I  can  state  that  instances 
of  a  very  gross  character  have  occurred.  When  in  very  large  buildings 
under  the  control  of  a  school  board  the  sanitary  conveniences  had  been 
pronounced  faulty  and  dangerous  to  health,  and  several  deaths  had 
ensued  therefrom,  the  Board  nevertheless  failed  to  take  such  action 
as  was  necessary,  and  the  schools  were,  after  the  holidays,  reopened 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  there  had  not  been  time,  or  it  wns  not  then 
convenient,  to  carry  out  the  operations  so  imperatively  required. 

To  an  audience  of  this  character  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
by  reciting  sensational  cases  to  enlist  their  sympathies  without  con- 
rincing  their  reason ;  but  certainly  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  illustrate 
the  point  at  issue  by  other  examples  of  grievous  suffering  and  distress 
inflicted  upon  the  young,  the  weak,  or  the  helpless. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  as  to  the  sanitary  registration  of  the 
buildings  referred  to.  It  is  conceived  that  the  best  mode  of  enforcing 
the  observance  of  sanitary  regulations  is  to  establish  a  public  register 
in  which  to  enter  a  reference  to  every  building  which  has  complied  with 
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such  regulations,  and  lo  provide  that  no  buildings  should  be  inhabited 
until  so  registered. 

The  registration  would  be  effected  on  production  of  a  certificate 
of  due  sanitation  from  some  competent  authority ;  hut  inasmuch  as  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a  house  may  vary  with  lapse  of  lime,  it  is  proposed 
that  quinquennially  an  inspection  should  be  made,  and  the  fact,  if  all 
be  found  in  order,  endorsed  on  the  certificate.  But  if  any  discovere<l 
evils  should,  within  a  certain  period,  not  be  remedied,  the  house  would 
then  at  once  disappear  from  the  register.  In  the  case  of  change  of 
tenancy  during  the  quinquennial  period,  or  of  structural  alterations 
endangering  the  sanitary  arrangements,  it  should  be  obligatory  on  the 
house  owner  to  obtain  inspection  and  to  notify  the  result  to  the  sanitary 
registrar. 

In  this  connexion  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  encourage- 
ment should  not  be  given  to  the  voluntary  sanitation  of  dwellings,  for 
the  time  l)eing  excluded  from  compulsory  regulations,  by  entering  them 
on  the  register,  when  duly  certified,  on  such  easy  terms  as  to  fees  and 
otherwise  as  might  be  thought  expedient.  It  is  probable  that  many 
house  proprietors  would  be  willing  and  eager  to  conform  to  such 
modified  regulations  with  the  %new  of  attracting  tenants  or  securing 
more  remunerative  rents  ;  the  result  in  either  case  being  to  the  benefit 
of  society  at  large. 

The  question  still  remaining  is  that  of  the  pei*son  or  parties  com- 
petent to  issue  the  sanitary*  certificates.  While  admitting  to  the  full 
that  the  educated  official  persons  at  present  in  charge  of  the  public 
health  are  competent  and  desirable  authorities  to  grant  such  certificates, 
it  is  considered  that  the  power  in  question  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  officials  of  the  State.  Sanitar}'  science  is  still  young,  and  it  may 
be  that  progress  would  be  more  surely  made  by  extending  the  power  to 
certify  to  such  medical  men,  architects,  engineers,  ^r  associations  as  have 
themselves  or  through  their  staff  the  recognised  diplomas  of  sanitar)^ 
knowledge ;  just  as  under  the  Vaccination  Act,  while  the  act  of  vac- 
cination is  often  performed  by  official  persons,  the  statute  may  be 
complied  with  through  means  of  other  persons,  pronded  they  are 
qualified  by  diplomas  of  recognised  validity. 

It  is  not  denied  that  some  difficulty  may  arise  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  the  limits  allowed  will  not  permit  of  its  being  fully  dealt 
with ;  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  reckless  or  fraudulent  issue  of 
certificates  could  be  met  by  severe  penalties,  while  the  offender  would 
still  be  left  open  to  the  public  trial  of  a  civil  action  for  damages  at  the 
suit  of  any  injured  party. 

Lastly,  although  the  measures  recommended  in  this  paper  may  not 
be  heroic,  it  is  submitted  that  they  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
that  their  adoption  would  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  work  for  the 
general  good.  In  asking  for  State  interference  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  making  fresh  invasion  on  private  liberty,  and  we  ought  not 
to  extend  this  invasion  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Also,  the 
theoretical  sanitarian  is  bound  to  consider  what  are  the  prospects  of 
passing  an  ideal  scheme  into  effect ivo  law.     The  insistence  of  a  ver}' 
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tiigb  stimdard  may  lead  to  immediate  failure,  and  possibly  to  a 
disastrous  postponement.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  by  the  limited  scheme  here  presented  dwellings  should  be 
provided  with  appliances  of  the  character  specified,  examined  in  their 
respective  positions,  and  periodically  supervised,  a  great  improvement 
ivould  be  conferred  upon  the  habitations  of  the  people.  Slow  and 
lingering  diseases  would  be  diminished,  the  tone  of  the  general  health 
would  be  raised,  and  something  would  have  been  done  to  increase  the 
liappiness  of  many  an  individual  home. 


— >— o-^c^-^ 


DISCUSSION. 

Br.  Paakliiimt  (Manoheaier)  said  that  the  Corporation  of  Man- 
Chester  had  set  a  good  example  by  applying  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Glaasea  Act  to  a  large  area.  In  applying  the  powers  of  the  statute 
difficulties  arose,  because  no  place  was  so  bad  as  not  to  find  some  persons 
willing  to  live  in  it.  All  great  cities  had  insanitary  areas.  Another 
difficulty  was  the  cost  of  acquiring  land.  Before  these  difficulties  could 
be  overcome  administrators  mutt  be  backed  by  a  greater  force  of  public 
opinion.  He  suggested  that  when  an  area  is  cleared,  part  of  it  should  be 
oovered  with  model  dwellings  at  nominal  rents,  but  under  rigorous  rules 
as  to  discipline.  The  worst  class  of  tenants  might  submit  to  the  discipline 
if  they  only  paid  nominal  rents.  The  remainder  of  the  area  should  be  put 
up  to  competition  under  sanitary  restrictions,  submission  to  which  might 
be  induced  by  removing  pecuniary  burdens.  The  model  dwellings  would 
be  imitated  in  other  places,  both  in  construction  and  organisation.  Thus 
healthy  homes  would  gradually  replace  existing  insanitary  houses ;  the 
working  population  living  in  them  would  develop  increased  powers  for 
hard  work ;  their  lives  would  be  lifted  into  a  higher  condition  of  inde- 
pendence and  morality,  on  which  could  be  engrafted  the  excellencies  and 
graces  of  life. 

Dr.  Farkes  (London)  said  the  working  classes  largely  depend  on 
local  sanitaiy  authorities  for  healthy  homes.  A  certain  amount  of  centra- 
lisation was  necessary  to  control  local  boards.  The  controlling  authority 
should  be  a  county  council  cognisant  of  local  needs  rather  than  a 
Government  department  ignorant  of  them,  and  likely  to  regard  every- 
thing as  a  matter  of  numbers  and  figures  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
strict  departmental  rules.  All  houses  occupied  by  members  of  more  than 
one  family  should  be  regularly  and  systematically  inspected.  This  was 
seldom  done  because  local  authorities  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  sanitary 
inspeotors.  The  courts  administering  sanitary  law  should  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  poHoe  courts  administering  criminal  law,  the  decisions 
of  which  were  often  unsatisfactory.  In  London  dilapidated  houses,  when 
palled  down,  were  often  replaced  by  huge  blocks,  where  large  numbers 
were  crowded  into  a  small  space  in  rooms  some  of  which  were  shut  off 
from  light  and  air.  The  Metropolitan  Building  Acts  were  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  these  insanitary  buildings,  which  future  gene- 
rations would  find  very  difficult  to  deal  with  effectually.*  The  poor 
population  who  were  driven  out  f^om  the  central  districts  of  London  had 
crowded  into  badly  built  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  these  in  a  few  years 
wonld  be  as  bad  as  those  from  which  the  people  came.  Present  powers 
I    p.  2009.  E 
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were  insafficient  to  remedy  thiB  evil,  which  has  only  been  shifted,  not 
destroyed. 

Xrs.  Sheldon  Amos  (London)  pointed  out  thftt  the  London  Oonnty 
Council  had  decided  that  blocks  of  houses  should  not  exceed  four  stories 
in  height.  The  difficulty  in  housing  the  very  poor  was  increased  by  their 
own  condnct.  Placed  in  decent  houses,  they  often  used  the  woodwork  for 
fuel,  and  even  tore  up  the  stairs.  She  thought  that  medical  officers  of 
health  were  not  always  reliable. 

Kr.  Mark  Judge  (London)  deprecated  too  much  dependence  on 
officialism,  but  approved  Mr.  Eutherford's  proposals  for  the  sanitaiy 
registration  of  houses.  The  system  should  be  applied  to  all  houses,  not 
merely  to  those  of  the  working  classes.  Most  new  houses  are  erected 
under  the  superrision  of  sanitary  officials ;  old  houses  are  examined  by 
them  and  sometimes  demolished  by  their  direction.  The  results  of  their 
supervision  should  be  recorded.  Owners  and  occupiers  complying  with 
their  reqmrements  should  receiTO  a  oertifioate  to  ihit  effect.  IQiis  would 
protect  tiiem  againflt  the  offioiak  and  against  changes  in  the  standard  of 
official  requirements.  The  State  should  see  that  owners  or  occupiers 
properly  attended  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  houses,  but  the  State 
should  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  every 
household.  This  would  remove  individual  responsibility,  stereotype 
imperfect  systems,  encumber  private  enterprise,  and  discourage  inventive 
activity.  The  sanitary  registration  of  dwellings  should  be  effected  on 
certificates  of  competent  sanitary  experts,  not  on  certificates  from  public 
officials. 

lb.  j(^iejuuider  (London)  considered  that  some  of  the  so-called  model 
dwellings  were  wanting  in  many  of  the  provisions  necessary  for  home  and 
family  life.  He  agreed  that  medical  officers  of  health  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  thought  protection  should  slso 
be  given  to  sanitary  inspectors. 

Br.  Elgin  Gould  (Washington,  U.S. A.)  in  reply,  said  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  suggested  had  been  solved  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
suggested  study  of  the  recent  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  in  foroe  in 
New  York.  He  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  regular  systemalio 
inspections  by  the  sanitary  officials  instead  of  waiting  for  private  com- 
plaints, and  he  advocated  registration  and  certification  of  houses.  In  New 
York  only  a  certain  portion  of  a  plot  could  be  built  upon,  and  the  height 
of  the  building  was  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street. 
Plumbing  had  to  be  certified  as  satisfactory  before  water  opuld  be  turned 
on.  The  presence  of  a  janitor  in  all  tenemented  houses  tended  to  prevent 
tenants  from  tearing  up  woodwork  for  fuel. 


The  Present  State  of  British  Law  Controlling  the  Discharge  of 
Noziotis  Oases  from  Uantifacttiring  Processes. 

Bt 

A.  E.  FuETCHEB,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  H.M.'s  Chief  Inspector  under  the 
Alkali,  &c.  Act. 


♦■•'♦ 


Owing  to  the  great  development  of  manufacturing  industry,  in 
recent  times,  injury  to  the  air  has  been  more  and  more  felt,  and  especially 
in  districts  where  are  carried  on  certain  chemical  trades  from  which  large 
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'     volumes  of  noxious  gases  are  liable  to  be  discharged,  gases  which  are 
poisonous  either  to  animal  or  to  vegetable  life,  or  to  both. 

^  Among  such  processes  may  be  mentioned  those  required  for  the 

[      separation  of  metals  from  their  ores  ;  the  {Nneparation  of  s«da,  potash,  or 

I       tlie    alkaline  earths   from  their  components,  as  found  in  nature;   the 

L      treatment  to  which  animal  and  y^etable  fibres  are  subjected  to  prepare 

them  for  the  yarious  uses  to  which  thej  are  applied ;  the  preparation  of 

colouring  materials ;  these,  and  a  thousand  other  operations  which  are 

needed  for  the  production  of  the  countless  articles  considered  necessary 

to   the  carrjing  on  of  our  modem  civilised  life.     In  the  preparation 

of    many   of    these  a  noxious    gas   forms  part  of   the   manufacture, 

and  there  is  therefore  a  liability  of  its  escaping  into  the  air.     We  are 

^        greatly    dependent    on    the    products   of   chemical    industry    for   the 

enjoyment  of  our  daily  life,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  stop  such  manufac^ 

tures,  except  in  extreme  cases,  even  though  they  may  be  the  occasion  of 

some  amount  of  pollution  to  the  air  around  us. 

L  It    is    recorded    that  in    1316,    in   order  to  purify   the  air,   an 

L        edict  was  passed  prohibiting  the  burning  (rf  sea-borne,  or  bituminous,. 

coal  in  London,  on  pain   to  the  offender  of   having  his  house  pulled 

down.     Modem  legislation  on  air  pollution,  however,  seeks  to  regulate 

^         the  offending  manufacture,  rather  than  to  suppress  it.     From  ancient 

^         times  rules  have  been  adopted  in  various  localities  for  regulating  certain 

trades  from  which  noxious  exhalations  were  to  be  expected;   but  the 

first  distinct  Act  of  our  Legislature  which  attempted  to    control  the 

emission  of  noxious  gases  from  chemical  manufactures  was  the  Alkali 

[         Act  of  1863.     And,  as  far  as  I  can  leara,  this  was  the  first  l^slati^* 

Act  of  the  kind  in  Europe  regulating,  but  not  suppressing,  the  emission 

1  of  noxious  gases  from  a  manufacturing  process. 

'  The  Alkali  Act  of  1863  referred  to  only  one  noxious   gas.     Its 

'  special  object  was  to  restrain  manufacturers  of  soda  from  common  salt 

\  from  allowing  the  hydrochloric  acid  generated   by  the    Leblanc    soda 

process  to  escape  as  a  gas  into  the  air.  This  acid  was,  up  to  that  time 
considered  mainly  as  a  waste  product,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  easily  as 
possible.  With  this  object,  it  was  allowed  to  enter  the  smoke-flues  and 
pass  up  the  main  chimney  of  the  works.  In  fine,  dry  weather  the  acid 
was  carried  far  away  from  the  factory,  and  becoming  largely  diluted 
with  air,  inflicted  but  little  perceivable  injury  on  distant  vegetation. 
Generally,  however,  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  promoted  the 
condensation  of  the  gas ;  it  was  carried  down  by  the  'rain  and  caused 
severe  injury  to  neighbouring  plants  of  all  kinds.  Trees  up  to  three  miles 
from  the  works  were  sometimes  denuded  of  their  leaves,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  killed  ;  those  at  even  greater  distances  were  injured.  The  Alkali 
Act  of  1863  made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  soda  manufacture,  or  diminish 
the  activity  of  the  trade,  but,  in  the  belief  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
could  be  condensed,  and  its  passage  into  the  air  arrested,  it  enacted  that 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  acid  generated  should  be  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  air.  This  amount  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent.,  or  one- 
twentieth  part,  of  the  quantity  made.     It  is  difficult  to  know  on  whal^ 
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ground  the  figure  5  was  chosen.  In  adopting  it,  the  moderation  of  the 
legislature  has  been  abundantly  justified,  for,  at  present,  of  all  the 
hydrochloric  acid  generated  in  Gh'eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  rather  more 
than  98  per  cent,  is  condensed,  while  less  than  2  per  cent,  is  allowed  to 
escape. 

In  the  Act  of  1863  a  second  new  departure  was  made.  This 
WAS  the  appointment  of  inspectors  with  power  to  enter  factories  and 
ascertain,  at  all  times,  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  duly 
carried  out.  Hitherto  the  common  law  was  the  only  remedy  to  which 
appeal  could  be  made  in  cases  where  damage  had  been  done  by  the 
emission  of  noxious  gases  into  the  air.  But  it  was  found  insufficient, 
because  no  adequate  restitution  could  be  made  in  many  of  the  cases 
where  injury  was  sustained,  and  because,  where  several  chemical  works 
closely  adjoined  each  other,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  determining 
which  had  been  the  offender. 

In  many  cases  a  money  payment  could  not  possibly  compensate  for 
damage  done.  The  growing  crops  on  a  farm  doubtless  have  a  money 
value,  and  when  destroyed  can  be  paid  for  in  money,  but  who  shall 
attempt  to  compensate  the  owner  of  an  ancestral  estate,  an  ancient  hall 
surrounded  by  spreading  elms  and  beech,  and  oaks  of  centuries'  growth, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  wooded  hill  and  valley,  by  paying  him 
the  timber  value  for  those  trees  when  destroyed  by  the  acid  blast  of  a 
chemical  work.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  a  case  protection  from  injury 
is  required,  not  compensation  for  injury  done.  Again,  at  Widnes,  in 
Lancashire,  there  are  18  large  chemical  works  closely  adjoining  one 
another,  all  capable  of  doing  similar  damage  to  neighbouring  vegetation. 
It  is  clear  that  a  farmer  whose  crops  at  half  a  mile  distance  had  suffered 
injury  would  find  it  impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  18  works,  or 
how  many  of  them,  had  been  the  authors  of  the  mischief.  In  a  twofold 
manner,  therefore,  the  common  law  was   found  insufficient  to  afford 

^adequate  protection  in  the  cases  described.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
new  departure  in  the  Act  of  1863.     It  might  have  been  feared  that  the 

inspector  of  chemical  works  would  be  regarded  by  the  manufacturer  as 

.a  spy,  a  most  unwelcome  intruder.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  Thanks 
to  the  wise  method  of  the  first  chief  inspector.  Dr.  B.  Angus  Smith,  and 
the  discretion  of  those  who  held  office  under  him,  their  visits  have  rather 
been  courted  than  resented.  The  best  of  the  manufacturers  regarded 
the  tests  made  by  the  inspector  as  an  additional  guard  of  their  interests, 
fk  further  check  upon  the  correct  working  of  their  establishments.     The 

.  smaller  men  found  that  the  improvements  they  were  led  to  make  in 
their  apparatus  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Alkali 
Act,  and  the  increased  care  demanded  in  the  manipulations  of  their 
operatives  led  to  generally  improved  working  and  increased  profits. 
'The  effort  of  the  inspectors  has  been  to  induce  the  manufacturers  to 
make  constant  systematic  tests  themselves  of  the  condition  and  com 
position  of  the  waste  gases  of  their  works,  and  not  to  wait  till  the 
inspector's  test  should  show  that  there  was  an  infringement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  The  result  has  been  very  marked.  Whereas  in 
the  old  time  any  effort  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  waste  gases  was 
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almost  unknown,  now  in  all  snitable  cases  gas  testing  is  carried  out  not 
only  by  skilled  chemists,  but  as  a  matter  of  routine  by  the  workmen 
themselves.     It  may  also  be  fairly  claimed  as  a  useful  result  of  action 
taken  by  the  legislature  in  compelling  the  manufacturers  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  acid  gases  by  their  condensation  or  otherwise,  that  in  so  doing, 
they  have  been  more  able  to  stand  their  ground  against  the  opposition 
brought  by  rival  processes.     The  primary  object  of  the  Alkali  Act  was 
to  compel  the  alkali  manufacturers  to  condense  at  least  95  per  cent,  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  they  made.     This  acid  was  then  considered  to  be 
in  great  measure  a  waste  product*      Now  it  is  the  main  source  of  profit 
to  those  who  continue  to  work  the  Leblanc  soda  process.    Owing  to  the 
introduction  of  a  cheaper  method  for  the  production  of  soda,  and  its 
consequent  reduction  in  price,  the  makers  by  the  older  method  lose  on 
every  ton  of  alkali  they  sell,  but  as  by  the  newer  process  no  chlorine 
compounds  are  produced,  the  older  makers  recoup  their  loss,  and  retain 
their  financial  position  by  the  sale  of  these,  which  are  the  derivatives  of 
that  hydrochloric  acid  which   it  has  been    the   object  of  the  Alkali 
Act  to  oblige  them  to  conserve.     It  may  thus  be  asserted  that  the  result 
of  the  Alkali  Act  has  been,  firstly,  to  diminish  greatly  the  escape  of 
noxious  gases  into  the  air  to  the  injury  of  vegetation  and  of  animal  life 
and  human  health ;  secondly,  to  assist  the  manufacturer  in  controlling 
his  processes  of  manufacture ;  and,  thirdly,  to  aid  in  educating  the 
workmen  by  leading  them  on  to  habits  of  precision  and  careful  atteJition 
to  detail.     It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  though  five  per  cent,  of  the 
acid  generated  in  a  small  work,  and  well  mixed  wiiu  air  might  be 
comparatively    harmless  to    the    surrounding  country,   yet  the  same 
proportion    of    that    produced     in    a    large    work    might    be    very 
destructive.      Moreover,    whether  the  initial  quantity   were    large    or 
small,  the  condensation  went  on  with  ease  until  the  last  portions  were 
reached.     The  difficulty  increased  as  the  residue  became  smaller,  not  in 
relation   to   the  original  amount,  but  to  the  residual  air  with  which 
it  was  mixed.     In   other   words,   the   irreducible    residue   should    be 
described,    not     as     so     much    per    cent,     of     the     quantity     first 
operated  on,  but  as  being  a  certain  fraction  of  the  bulk  of  air  mixed 
with  it.    Experiments  made  in  this  direction  showed  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  reduce  the  amount  of   hydrochloric  acid  escaping  in   the 
chimney  gases  of  an  alkali  work  to  two-tenths  of  a  grain  in  every  cubic 
foot  of  such  gases.    In  the  year  1874  an  amended  Act  was  passed,.^ 
requiring  not  only  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  must 
be  condensed  and  arrested,  but  also  that  condensation  must  go  on  until, 
not  more  than  two-tenths  of  a  grain  of  that  acid  should  be  contained  in. 
a  cubic  foot  of  the  air  or  gases  finally  emitted.     Further  it  was  enacted 
that  the  best  practicable  means  must  be  adopted  for  arresting  all  other 
noxious  gases  given  off  in  the  work.     No  standard  is  here  given  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  condensation  must  be  carried,  but  attention  is  fixed 
on    the    means  used,  which  must  be  the  ''best  practicable."     The 
importance  of  this  clause  cannot  be  overrated,  and  though  it  may  at  first 
sight  be  regarded  as  less  precise  and  binding  than  a  fixed  standard,  such 
as  formed  the  basis  of  the  older  Act,  yet  in  practice  it  is  found  to  be  all  that 
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can  be  desired  and  far  more  oomprebensive  tban  any  numerical  standard. 
A  numerical  and  fixed  standard,  tbongb  tigbt  and  difficult  <^  maintenance 
to-day,  may  to>morvow  be  slack  and  insufficient  in  consequence  of  tbe  intro* 
dnction  of  new  methods  of  manufacture,  or  greater  skill  of  manipulation. 
It  has  been  so  both  with  the  five  per  cent,  and  the  two*tenth  standards ; 
the  average  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  now  discharged  from  all  the 
chemicd  works  of  the  country  is  less  than  two  per  cent.,  while  the  fixed 
limit  is  ^y^  per  cent.,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  per  cubic  foot, 
while  the  legal  limit  is  two-tenths.  The  obligation,  however,  that  a 
man  must  use  the  best  practicable  means  for  preventing  the  escape  of 
noxious  gases  into  the  air  is  an  ever*tightening  bond,  accommodating 
itself  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  problem.  Nor  is  it  a  bond  which 
can  become  too  tight  or  oppressive,  for  who  can  deny  his  obligation  to 
use  the  best  practicable  methods  for  accomplishing  the  objects  in  view  ? 
Moreover  it  cannot  be  made  oppressive  by  the  whim  of  an  inspector,  for 
in  conducting  a  prosecution  under  the  Act,  the  onus  rests  on  him  to 
show  that  better  and  more  practicable  means  for  accomplishing  the  end 
in  view  exist.  His  assertion,  too,  must  be  maintained  to  the  satis- 
faction of  judge  and  jury  in  open  court,  in  face  of  the  defendant's  skilled 
witnesses. 

To  this  point  the  Alkali  Act  had  reference  only  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  other  noxious  gases  liable  to  be  discharged  from  alkali 
works.  It  was,  however,  recognised  that  these  were  not  the  only  works 
from  which  acid  and  other  noxious  gases  might  escape.  In  1881  a  new 
Act  was  passed  superseding  those  of  1863  and  1874.  In  tins  the  main 
provision  of  the  older  Acts  were  retained  as  regards  alkali  works,  but  a 
number  of  other  works  were  included,  from  which  the  more  commonly 
known  noxious  gases  are  liable  to  be  emitted.  The  works  now  for  the 
first  time  included  were  :  Sulphuric  acid  works,  chemical  manure  works, 
gas  liquor  works,  nitric  acid  works,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
works,  chlorine  or  bleaching  powder  works,  cement  works,  and  salt 
works.  This  has  caused  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  the  works 
originally  brought  under  inspection.  The  number  of  registered  alkali 
works  in  1890  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  133,  while  there  are 
901  other  works  registered  under  the  Act. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  list  of  chemical  manufactures  can  long  be 
complete.  Almost  before  the  ink  with  which  it  is  written  has  become 
dry,  some  new  process  has  been  proposed,  and  yearly,  if  not  almost 
daily,  we  need  to  make  additions  if  the  list  is  to  include  all.  At  present 
an  extended  schedule  has  been  drawn  up,  enumerating  six  new  kinds  of 
chemical  works  which  it  is  thought  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
which  now  come  under  inspection,  and  constantly  further  additions 
inight  be  made  as  new  processes  are  brought  out 

The  difficulty  thus  found  of  keeping  pace  with  invention  arises 
from  the  assumed  necessity  of  enumerating  the  processes  of  manufacture 
which  are  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  The  same  difficulty 
would  not  arise  if  instead  of  naming  the  procettes  a  list  were  made  of 
the  subttancet  which  are  considered  noxious,  and  whose  emission  is  to 
be  kept  in  check.    The  Act  indeed,  need  take  no  cognisance  of  the 
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manufacture  if  oijly  control  be  kept  over  the  substances  liable  to  be 
discharged  from  it.  Tbese  noxious  volatile  substances  or  gases  are  not 
numerous.  The  following  list  of  eight  will  be  found  to  include  all  that 
are  commonly  met  with :  the  acid  compounds  of  chlorine,  of  fluorine,  of 
sulphur,  and  of  nitrogen,  chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  metallic  fumes 
contaming  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  zinc,  and  dust  or  visible  fume,  as 
that  from  cement  works. 

A  Noxious  Qtises  Act,  with  such  a  schedule,  would  be  found  to 

include  all  the  works  now  under  the  Alkali  Act  and  all  works  of  a 

similar  nature  liable  to  be  established.     Nor  would  it  be  necessary  to 

fix  a  numerical  limit  of  the  amount  of  each  substance   that    may  be 

discharged  into  the  air ;  it  would  be  sufficient  to  enact  that  the  best 

means  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  such  emission.     Perhaps  one  ground 

for  avoiding  this  comprehensive  classification  of  noxious  gases,  and  for 

continuing  the  effort  to  name  separately  every  manufacturing  process 

from  which  such  gases  might  emanate,  has  been  the  necessity  of  charging 

an  annual  registration  fee  on  the  owner  of  every  work  coming  within 

the  purview  of  the  Act.     The  difficulty,  however,  exists  perhaps  more 

in  the  legal  mind  than  would  be  found  in  practice,  and  the  necessity  of 

exacting  a  registration  fee,  on  which  the  difficulty  rests,  has  been  disputed 

by  many. 

It  is  now  28  years  since  the  passing  of  the  original  Alkali  Act,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  experience  of  its  working  has  fully  borne  out 
the  intentions  of  its  framers.  For  the  purpose  of  its  administration  the 
country  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  each  being  in  charge  of  an 
inspector.  The  whole  staff  being  under  the  superintendence  of  a  chief 
inspector.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  institute  but  few  prosecutions 
for  contraventions  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  effort  being  to 
prevent  such  infractions  by  activity  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors.  No 
notice  is  given  of  their  visits,  which  may  be  made  either  by  day  or 
night. 

If  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  f(Hr  any  amendment  in  the 
Act  it  is  only  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  namely,  that  of 
Tendering  the  schedule  of  works  which  come  within  its  scope  more 
eomprehensive  by  naming  the  noxious  gases  which  it  is  desired  to 
control,  rather  thiyi  by  specifying  the  processes  of  manufacture  in 
connexion  with  which  ti^ese  gases  are  liable  to  be  emitted. 
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Les  Falsiflcations  des  Frodnits  commeroiau  et  les  Uesures 
internationales  pour  lenr  Bepresdon. 


PAB 


Le  Dr.  P,  F.  van  Hamel  Boos,  (Amsterdam.) 


Void  ma  premiere  th^se  : — 
1®.  II  y  a  lieu — eu  dgard  aux  falsifications  ohserviee  dans  les  divers 

pays — d*exprimer  le  voeu  qti^il  s^etablisse  une  entente  internationale 

ffisant  la  repression  des  falsifications  des  articles  commerciaux  en 

gSnSral. 

Tout  le  monde  est  d'accord  que  les  gouvernements  doivent  s'eu- 
tr'aider  pour  la  repression  des  fraudes  ;  on  a  discut^  cette  question  au 
Congres  de  la  Haje,  de  Bruxelles  et  de  Vienne,  et  n^anmoins,  tout 
eonvaincu  que  Ton  soit  de  la  necessity  de  cette  entente  internationale^ 
tout  bienveillant  que  I'on  soit  dans  les  diff6rents  Congres  pour  se 
promettre  une  aide  r6ciproque— rien  ne  se  cree  par  rapport  k  cette 
question  si  importante. 

II  serait  injuste  de  ne  pas  reconnaitre  que  des  lois  ont  ^t^  promul- 
guees  pour  la  repression  nationale  des  falsifications,  depuis  que  les 
Congres  ont  Axe  Tattention  sur  ce  point,  et  la  "  Bevue  internationale 
des  Falsifications  "  que  je  dirige,  prouve  ce  qui  depuis  bient^t  cinq  ans 
a  6t&  fait  dans  cette  voie.  Mais  en  lisant  cette  m^me  Bevue  on  doit  se 
dire :  comment  se  peut-il,  qu'il  y  ait  presque  partout  des  lois  s^v^res 
contre  les  fraudes  alimentaires  et  que  pourtant  il  7  ait  tons  les  mois  des 
falsifications  observ^es,  soit  en  Am^rique,  ou  en  France,  ou  en  AUemagne, 
ou  en  Italic,  etc.  etc.  ? 

Au  Congr^  de  Vienne,  ou  j'avais  Thonneur  de  traiter  aussi  le  sujet 
des  falsifications,  j'ai  compare  les  produits  falsifies  aux  pauvres  Bob^- 
miens  dont  personne  ne  voulait  dans  son  propre  pays,  mais  que  les 
divers  gouvernements  essayaient  d'envoyer  aux  fronti^res  voisines.  Je 
crois  qu'une  grande  partie  des  falsifications  rdsultent  de  tels  envois 
reciproques — non  par  les  gouvernements  bien  entendu ! — mais  par  les 
oommer^ants  malbonn^tes  qui  se  garderaient  bien  de  vendre  leurs 
produits  malsains  dans  leurs  propres^pays,  vu  1^  lois,  mais  qui  sont  tr^ 
pen  soucieux  s!il  s'agit  de  la  sant^  des  Strangers  et  qui  ne  se  gdnent  pas, 
m^me  d'empoisonner  quelquefois  lentement  les  gens  qui  ont  le  malbeur 
de  se  trouver  hors  leurs  fronti&res.  II  va  sans  dire  qu*il  y  a  en  outre 
malheureusement  encore  assez  de  falsificateurs  de  profession  qui,  non 
contents  du  gain  illicite  des  exportations,  t&cbent  de  faire  6couler  leur» 
produits  dans  leur  pays  m^me.  L'audace  de  ces  fraudeurs  est  quelquefois 
sans  pareille  et  ils  essayent  tout  pour  d^router  les  chimistes  et  experts* 
En  voici  un  exemple.  II  se  pr^senta,  il  y  a  quelque  temps,  un  sol- 
disant  ^'  fabricant "  de  farine  que  me  dit,  6tre  la  dupe  de  mauvaises 
pratiques  de  concurrents  qui  pretendaient  que  sa  farine  etait  falsifi^. 
II  me  donna  un  ^chantillon  qu'il  avait  pr^par^  lui*m^me^-donc  il  ^tait 
siir  qu'il  n'y  avait  que  du  froment  dedans,  ce  qu'il  voulait  prouver  par 
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bon  analyse.  Mod  examen  d^montra  qu'il  j  avail  de  la  farine  de  riz  en 
^ande  quantity.  Le  falsi ficateur  n*avait  pas  cru  que  r examen  pourrait 
ISceier  la  farine  de  riz  et  la  pr^tendue  mauvaise  pratique  et  la  silret^ 
lu'il  donnait  de  Tavoir  fabriqu^  lui-m^me,  n'etaient  qu'un  pr^texte  pour 
I  l^pister  le  ebimiste !  Mais  en  dehors  des  cas  de  falsifications  dont  la 
aase  est  le  gain  illicite,  mon  experience,  assez  longue  dans  la  mati^re^ 
m'a  fait  conniutre  des  faits  qui  n'ont  rien  &  faire  avec  la  fraude  et  qu'il 
est  extrement  important  de  citer,  puisqu'il  s'agit  de  la  protection  du 
commerce  honnSte.     Cette  question  m'am^ne  k  ma  seeonde  proposition  : 

2® .  It  est  desirable  que  les  divers  gouvemements  f assent  rSdig^r  un  code 
indiquant  la  composition  normale  des  articles  commerciaux  en 
gSniral  et  des  substances  alimentaires  en  particulier.  Ce  code 
devrait  fians  chaque  pays  servir  de  bcue  aux  jugetnents  pour  cause 
de  falsification,  Les  divers  gouvemements  s^obligeraient  a  se 
tenir  au  courant  de  ces  codes  et  des  changements  qt^il  serait 
nScessaire  d*g  apporter, 

Quelques  exemples  suffiront  pour  d^montrer  la  necessity  absolue  de 

cette  mesure.     Prenons  le  lait :   Le  lait  qui  est  considere  en  Hollands 

comme  suffisant  quand  il  renferme  11*5  %  de  mati^res  solides  et  25  % 

de  graisse,  est  jug6  falsifi^  aux  Etats-Unis  qui  n'acceptent  que  12  k  13  % 

(selon  la  saison)  de  mati^res  solides  et  3  %  ^  graisse.    Le  vin  qui  contient 

plus  de  2  gr.  de  sulfate  de  potasse  par  litre  est  consid^r^  come  falsifi^  en 

France,  tandis  qu'il  y  a  i  I'etranger  des  vins  k  plus  de  2  gr.  qui  ne  sont 

pas  refuses.     Je  pourrais  citer  encore  le  beurre  concernant  la  teneur  en 

eau,  cas^ine  et  sel ;  le  chocolat  concernant  sa  teneur  en  f^cule,  en  sels 

inorganiques  (potasse)  et  en  sucre ;  le  poivre,  etc. ;  mais  je  crois  que  ces 

exemples  suffisent  pour  d^montrer  qu'un  marchand  honnete,  en  exportant 

les  marehandises  jug^es  normales   dans  son  pays,  pent  s'exposer  au 

danger  de  la  confiscation  de  ses  marehandises  et  risquer  son  honneur  en 

exportant  dans  les  pays,  ou  les  vues  des  chimistes  sont  autres  que  dans 

le  sien. 

Si  un  Codex  alimentarius,  rWig6  par  une  Commission  competente 

et  dement  ^lue  par  les  divers  gouvemements,  6tait  adopts  dans  tons  les 

pays,  ces  faits— d^plorables  sous  tons  les  rapports — seraient  tout  k  fait 

impossibles,  puisque  les  marcbands  pourraient   se   convainere   d'abord 

si  telle  ou  telle  marcbandise  serait  accept^  ou  non  dans  le  pays  en 

question.     Ces  commissions  auraient,  il  est  vrai,  une  t&che  tr^s  difficile, 

mais  pourtant  il  me  parait  que  leur  travail  pourrait  ^tre  facility  d'une 

mani^re  considerable,  en  profitant  des  analyses  de  tant  de  produits  d^ja 

publi^es  de  chimistes  comp6tents.     Quant  k  I'organisation  d'une  telle 

commission,  je  crois  qu'elle  devrait  6tre  compos^e  en  partie  de  chimistes 

de  m^decins,  de  juridtes  et  d'ing^nieurs.     S'il  y  avait  lieu  on  pourrait 

demander  I'avis  de  fabricants  s^rieux  des  diffdrents  produits  pour  rester 

dans  les  limites  de  I'^quit^  envers  I'industrie.  J'ai  propose  au  Congr^s  de 

Vienne  institution  de  laboratoires,  soit  aux  fronti^res,  soit  aux  docks 

poor  la  repression  des  temdes.     Mais  guide  par  mon  experience  des 

demieres  annees,  je  crcls  que  cette  mesure,  la  seule  que  je  considere 

efficacct  doit  Stre  pricid^,e  de  la  composition  du  dit  code  que  chaque 
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nation  pourrait  rediger  selon  see  propres  idees  et  les  circonstances  locales 
qui,  sans  auciin  doute,  ont  une  grande  influence  sur  la  composition  des 
produits.  II  va  sans  dire  que  ce  code  pourrait  etre  amende  et  additioun^, 
s'il  y  avait  lieu. 

L'idee  d'une  tel  code  a  6te  ^mise  deja  en  1876  par  le  Conseil 
sup^rieur  d'Hygi^ne  en  Belgique  "  qui  a  recommand6  la  reaction  d*une 
'*  instruction  devant  servir  de  guide  aux  administrations  communales,  et 
^^  indiquant  a  la  fois  la  composition  normale  des  substances  alimentaires 
"  et  las  moyens  les  plus  faciles  pour  en  constater  I'alteration  et  la  falsifi- 
"  cation."*  Ma  proposition  tend  a  gen^raliser  cette  id6e  pour  tons  les 
peuples,  afin  de  servir  vraiment  de  base  a  une  entente  internationale 
e£Scace,  mais  sans  prescrire  aux  savants  les  m^thodes,  puisque  je  consid^re 
le  vrai  principe  liberal  dans  la  science :  respecter  toutes  les  opinions 
s6rieuses  et  bas^s  sur  des  faits  bien  constates. 


-^^cx-o-^- 


DisocrssiON. 

Dr.  Abbott  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  said  that  the  law  which  regulated 
offensive  trades  in  Massachusetts  dated  from  1697,  but  had  been  amended 
f^m  time  to  time.  The  duty  of  enforcing  it  devolved  primarily  on  the 
local  authoritiee,  but  if  they  failed  to  aot  the  State  Board  conld  proceed 
independently.  The  first  object  of  the  law  was  to  assign  places  where 
offensive  trades  could  be  carried  on.  The  present  law  of  Massachusetts 
relating  to  food  and  drugs  dated  from  1882.  Samples  were  examined  by 
the  State  Board.  The  law  required  that  three-fifths  of  the  appropriation 
of  $11,500  (£2,300)  should  be  spent  in  enforcing  the  law  relating  to  ndlk 
and  milk  products.  The  principal  articles  (besides  milk  and  butter) 
found  to  be  falsified  were  spices,  syrups,  honey,  cream  of  tartar,  vinegar, 
molasses,  and  maple  sugar  and  its  syrup.  Most  of  these  were  commercial 
frauds,  not  hannful  adulterations. 


The  Extent  to  which  the  State  should  exercise  Control  in  the 
Interest  of  Public  Health  over  the  Sale  of  Poisons. 


BY 


Q-.  Danford  Thomas,  M.D.,  Coroner  for  London  and  Middlesex. 


♦'#■» 

On  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-G^eral  for  1889, 1 
find  that  15,025  persons  died  during  the  year  from  what  are  termed 
violent  deaths,  and  that  of  this  number  636  were  from  the  effects  of 
poison ;  excluding  authentic  cases  of  suicide,  which  number  260,  there 
are  left  376  cases  of  death  arising  from  poison,  classified  as  occorring 
from  accident  or  negligence.  The  various  poisons  recorded  as  causing 
these    deaths    were    arsenic,    mercury,    lead,    copper,    lunar     caustic, 

*  Voir  Bevue  internatioxiale  des  falaifications  (Amsterdam)  8*  Ann^,  p.  194,  article 
de  M.  D.  A.  van  Bastelaer. 
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ammonia,  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash,  phosphorous,  sulphuric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  turpentine, 
paraffine,  opium,  laudimum,  morphia,  cordial,  soothing  syrup,  paregoric, 
chlorodyne,  alcohol,  chloral,  atropine,  belladonna,  iodine,  prussic  acid, 
oil  of  almonds,  cyanide  of  potassium,  aconite,  colchicum,  strychnia, 
nnx-Yomica,  cocaine,  antipyrine,  Steedman's  powders,  and  Burnett's 
disinfectant;  and  besides  these,  a  few  deaths  were  attributed  to  the 
eating  of  fungi,  poisonous  weeds,  and  poisonous  fish. 

The  records  of  the  coroner^s  court  would  reveal,  in  detail,  exactly 
how  and  under  what  circumstances  these  deaths  occurred,  and  how, 
when,  and  where,  and  in  what  form  the  particular  poison  causing  each 
death  was  obtained  and  taken.  Such  records  are  well  known  to  medical 
men,  and,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  be  repeated  in  detail  here.  Most 
of  these  poisons  have  been  taken  in  mistake  for  something  else,  or  taken  as 
overdoses  of  medical  preparations  the  dangerous  contents  of  which  were 
unknown  to  the  consumers.  Despite  the  regulations  and  precautions 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  imposed  in  this  country  by  law  on  the 
sale  of  poisons,  the  would-be  suicide  manages  to  obtain  what  he  wants 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  even,  indeed,  if  effectually  hindered  in  this 
method  of  self-destruction,  would  readily  find  some  other  means  to 
accomplish  his  object.  But,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  larger  number  of 
deaths  from  poisons  are  classified  as  from  "  misadventure  " — ^using  the 
word  as  opposed  to  a  suicide  or  the  wilful  act  of  some  other  person. 
In  some  instances,  "  neglect,"  not  necessarily  of  a  criminal  character, 
may  rightly  be  attributed,  either  to  the  deceased  person  himself,  or  to 
the  careless  act  of  someone  else.  In  the  same  year  (1889)  63  deaths 
occurred  where  the  kind  of  poison  was  not  stated.  As  far  as  the  large 
majority  of  deaths  from  poison  is  concerned,  we  can  obtain  fairly 
reliable  facts  and  statistics ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  even  estimate  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  may  suffer  either  from  acute  or  chronic 
poisoning,  who  may  recover  or  who  do  not  die  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  poisonous  drug.  Hospital  records  would  reveal  a  considerable 
number,  but  to  this  must  be  added  those  which  every  medical  man  in 
practice  encounters  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  poisons  in  the  list  I  have  given 
are  contained  in  many  of  the  proprietary  and  so-called  patent  medicines 
and  nostrums,  which  are  largely  sold  to  the  public,  who  procure  and 
consume  them  without  any  knowledge  of  what  they  contain.  It  is  true 
that,  on  analysis,  many  of  these  are  found  to  contain  harmless  ingredients, 
but  a  large  number  of  them  contain  "concealed  poisons,"  such  as 
morphia  and  the  various  preparations  of  opium,  prussic  acid,  antimony, 
and  other  poisonous  drugs  as  found  in  chlorodyne,  black  drop,  soothing 
syrups,  some  balsams  and  elixirs,  teething  powders,  &c.  Even  in  so- 
called  blood  mixtures,  arsenic  and  iodine  of  potassium  have  been  dis- 
covered in  quantities  capable  of  producing  poisonous  results.  Dr. 
Hubbard,  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  on  "  Homicide  as  a  Misadventure," 
says,  "  Disasters  not  inaptly  termed  "  runaway  knocks  at  death's  door  '* 
are  constantly  occurring,  the  most  frequent  of  which  is  profound  coma 
for  many  hours.     These  have  no  public  register ;  they  are  only  recorded 
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on  the  "  tablet  of  the  memory  "  of  the  members  of  the  family  in  which 
**  they  occur,  and  in  the  diaries  of  medical  men." 

Having  briefly  referred  to  the  deaths  and  cases  of  poisoning  that 
arise,  in  so  many  instances,  from  preventible  causes,  I  would  draw  atien* 
tion  to  the  sources  from  which  these  poisons  are  obtained,  and  the 
facility  with  which  many  of  these  are  sold  and  purchased ;  and  then, 
after  mentioning  the  existing  regulations  affecting  the  sale  oi  poisons 
in  their  naked  and  concealed  forms,  as  permitted  in  England,  I  will 
endeavour  to  suggest  what  further  regulations  might,  with  advantage, 
be  adopted  in  this  country  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  mortality  from 
poisoning,  and  reducing  the  dangers  to  health  and  life,  which  now  exist 
from  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  proprietary  and  other  medicines  con- 
taining ''concealed  poisons."  There  are  three  Acts  of  Parliament 
regulating  the  sale  of  poisons.  The  Arsenic  Act,  1851,  and  two 
Pharmacy  Acts,  1852  and  1868  respectively.  These  Pharmacy  Acts 
contain  two  schedules  of  poisons,  and  when  a  poison  contained  in  either 
schedule  is  sold,  it  must  be  labelled  with: — 1.  Name  of  article. 
2.  The  word '' poison."  3.  The  name  and  address  of  the  seller;  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  when  any  poison  in  Schedule  I.  is  sold,  there  must 
be  an  entry  made  in  tha  poison  book  as  to :  1.  Date  of  sale.  2.  Name 
and  address  of  purchaser.  3.  Name  and  quantity  of  article.  4.  Purpose 
for  which  it  is  wanted ;  and  further,  it  is  not  to  be  sold  unless  the  pur- 
chaser is  known  to,  or  introduced  by,  some  person  known  to  the  seller. 
The  following  are  the  lists  of  the  poisons  contained  in  the  schedules 
referred  to : — 

Schedules  op  Poisons. 
Parti. 
Arsenic,  and  its  preparations ;  aconite,  and  its  preparations.  Alka- 
loids :— «dl  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids  and  their  salts ;  atropine, 
and  its  preparations ;  cantharides ;  corrosive  sublimate ;  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  all  metallic  cyanides  and  their  preparations;  emetic 
tartar ;  ergot  of  rye,  and  its  preparations  ;  prussic  acid,  and  its 
preparations ;  savin,  and  its  oil ;  strychnine,  and  its  preparations ; 
vermin  killers,  if  containing  poisons. 

Part  II. 

Almonds,  essential  oil  of  (unless  deprived  of  prussic  acid) ;  bella- 
donna, and  its  preparations ;  cantharides,  tincture,  and  all  vesicating 
liquid  preparations  of  ;  chloroform  ;  chloral  hydrate,  and  its  prepa- 
rations ;  corrosive  sublimate,  preparations  of ;  morphia,  preparations 
of ;  nux- vomica,  and  its  preparations  ;  opium,  and  its  preparations  ; 
and  preparations  of  poppies.  Oxalic  acid ;  precipitate,  red  (red  oxide 
of  mercury)  ;  precipitate  white  (ammoniated  mercury) ;  vermin  killers, 
containing  poisons  as  in  schedule. 

Now  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  poisons 
not  included  in  the  above  lists,  and  these  can  be  purchased  Mrithout 
restrictions  from  anyone  who  likes  to  sell  them.  For  example,  carbolic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphorous  (as  rat 
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poison),  can  be  procured  at  most  chandlers'  and  oil  shops,  from  one 

pennyivorth  upwards,  by  any  person,  of  any  age ;  and  they  can  be  sold, 

and    often  are,  in  any  kind  of  vessel — ginger-beer  bottle  or  teacup^ 

without  cork,  label,  or  indication  of  any  kind  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

contents.     Poisons  bought  in  this  way  cause  a  large  number  of  the 

deaths  from  poisoning,  classified  under  the  headings  of  misadventure  and 

suicide.     I  should  mention  that  the  wholesale  dealers  are  exempt  from 

the   operation  of  these  Acts,  so  that  any  quantity  of  poisons  could  be 

procured  through  them  without  restrictions.     A  photographer  told  me 

that  he  had  only  to  send  his  boy  to  the  wholesale  house,  and  he  could 

obtain  as  much  cyanide  of  potassium  as  he  wanted,  without  any  difficulty. 

Besides  then,   the   chemist  and   druggist,    the   chandler  and  oil-shop 

keepers,  who  sell  poisons,  there  are  about  13,600  tradesmen  in  Great 

Britain  (other  than  those  mentioned)  consisting  of  grocers,  linendrapers, 

general  storekeepers,  and  others   who  are  dealing  in  mysterious  and 

secret    medicines,  many  of  them  containing  poisons,  the   nature  and 

property  of  which  are  absolutely  unknown  to  the  vendors.     In  the  year 

1888  there  were  in  Otrest  Britain  21,600  licences  taken  out  for  the  sale 

of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines.     Comparatively  speaking,  there  are 

very  few  patent  medicines.     The  composition  of  a  really /Mi/eit/  medicine 

is  known,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  Patent  Office.    The  jfroprietary  medicine 

is  tt  secret  preparation,  and  hence  preferred  by  the  owner ;  but  both  bear 

Inland  Revenue  stamps,  and  are  vaguely  termed  by  the  public  "  patent 

medicines."     Over  200,000/.  was  realised  by  the  Government  last  year 

from  the  sale  of  medicine  stamps,  and  about  6,000/.  for  licences  to  sell. 

These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  sale  which  takes 

place  annually  in  Great  Britain,  in  secret  remedies,  and  it  is  also  a 

painful  record  of  what  charlatanism  and  quackery  are  able  to  achieve  in 

this  so-called  enlightened  age.     How  far,  then,  should  the  State  interfere 

as  regards  the  health  of  the  people  in  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  of  secret 

medicines  containing  poisons  ?     In   making  regulations,  care  has  been 

taken  not  to  hamper  the  requirements  of  trade,  and,  bearing  this  in 

mind,  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  even  if  much  stricter  regulations 

were  enforced,  the  purchaser,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  would  not  be 

subject  to  one-half  the  restrictions  he  has  to  submit  to  if  he  desires 

to  remove  a  cask  of  wine  or  spirits  from  a  bonded  warehouse  at  the 

Docks. 

As  an  amendment  to  the  Pharmacy  Acts  I  would  remove  such 
poisons  as  morphia,  laudanimi,  chloroform,  nux  vomica,  belladonna,  and 
chloral-hydrate,  corrosive  sublimate,  from  the  second  to  the  first  list  of 
poisons,  and  all  those  poisons  already  mentioned  that  can  be  procured  at 
the  oil-shops  should  at  once  be  placed  in  List  No.  2,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  being  properly  labelled  as  directed  by  the  Act.  I  would  further 
make  it  compulsory  that  all  such  liquid  poisons  should  be  sold  in  a 
distinctively  coloured  bottle,  and  that  no  one  under  the  age  of  16  years 
should  be  served  at  all.  Such  regulations  would  inflict  hardship  upon 
no  one.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  proprietary  and  secret  medicines 
containing  poisonous  drugs,  I  would  have  the  contents  clearly  expressed 
on  the  label,  and  the  word  poison  added  as  required  in  the  sale  of  such 
poisons  under  the  present  Act«. 
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Lift  UN  MK)  wlmt  tbii  Ja^Mmese  are  doing  in  this  matter.  They  have 
cNtablmtuMl  u  piililic  laboriitory  for  the  analysis  of  chemicals  and  patent 
iiKidii'iiiitH,  Thd  proprietors  are  bound  to  supply  a  sample,  with  the 
iiauinit  aiid  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  directions  for  its  use,  and  an 
««xplaiiiition  of  the  supposed  efficacy.  During  the  year  1889  there  were 
no  fnwer  Ihau  1 1,004  applicants  for  licences  to  prepare  and  sell  148,091 
patent  au4l  secret  medicines.  Permission  for  the  sale  of  58,638  different 
kbids  was  griuited,  8,592  were  prohibited,  9,918  were  ordered  to  be 
(lim*(Miutiuuiuc<td,  and  70,943  remained  still  to  be  reported  on.  The 
majority  of  thos4)  authonsed  to  be  sold  were  of  no  efficacy,  and  but 
fi«w  wein^  re4illy  remedial  agents.  The  sale  of  these  was  not  prohibited, 
as  tliey  were  not  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people. 

In  Italy^  only  as  n»ci«itly  as  January  Ist  of  the  present  year,  the 
sale  i»f  Hiwti^i  remiHlios  beciune  subject  to  the  following  regulations  i-^ 
The  eoni^KHiition,  as  to  tlie  quality  and  quantity  of  the  active  substances 
ruutniniHl  nmst  Ihj  writti»u  on  the  labels  and  on  the  advertisements;  no 
s[KHMal  thera|H«utie  virtue  or  indicatiou  shall  be  attributed  to  them  either 
ou  tho  lalH»l  or  lulvtulisemout;  they  shall  be  sold  only  by  chemists  under 
tho  vigilaniH^  of  tho  sauitury  authorities  and  with  medical  prescriptions. 

lu  ^^diict'  the  phiu*maoier  is  forbidden  to  sell  secret  remedies  or 
evou  to  kivp  them  ou  his  premises  under  heavy  penalties. 

Ill  GtrmaHjf  tJhe  chemist  may  sell  patent  medicines,  when  ordered  by 
tUo  |u\>e)i'riptiou  of  tlie  ph^-sician.  He  must  not  sell  secret  remedies. 
All  )^U4^nt  m^Hlioiues  sold  by  the  chemist  must  be  prepared  under  special 
^u^KTvisiou,  aud  ai^cortliug  to  the  rules  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

lu  Amtncu  the  law  >*aries  in  each  State,  but  speaking  generally 
much  ri'fonu  is  ueeded. 

Other  natious  ii^vm  in  adMuice  of  Great  Britain  in  the  interests  of 
|Im>  public  htmlth  as  reganls  the  precautions  taken  in  the  sale  of  poisons 
ami  i^  ^vrvC  medieines  containing  poisonous  lirugs.  We  might  wisely 
iu  many  ivs^xvts  foUow  their  example. 

1  have  oue  further  su^^^:ec>tH>ii  to  make  as  ivgards  the  sale  of  secret 
ivuKxtk^  1  wtmkt  make  all  proprietary  medicines  ivally  paiemi,  I 
>K\mKI  aUxlish  lk\>iKV<$  to  ^si^'li  ihem«  and  I  would  confine  the  sale  to 
clh^uu>t>  »ud  dvui;i^i>4s  iud\\ 


AiN  l^i^U^t^m  w^^vl  t^f  tf\\>i^^  K^sH  'snn](v^  <r\tvrt<Hav-^  m  SKr^^oa  of 
Mv^i^^^  |Ih«>«i^^  MvM^^^  \vW'^y»tiH«v^  <r\>sM^  ^W  KWt^Mwsftx  ^ 
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thiB  aabject,  and  in  the  public  interest  he  cordially  agreed  with  Dr.  Banford 
Thomas's  conolnsions.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  found  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  powers  under  the  Pharmacy  Acts.  There 
were  so  many  ways  of  circumyenting  the  Acta  that  it  was  often  almost 
impossible  to  prerent  the  indiscriminate  use  of  statutory  poiBons.  Whilst 
pharmaceutical  chemists  only  sold  laudanum,  &c,  under  certain  condxtions, 
a  street  huckster  might  sell  any  quantity  if  it  were  mixed  with  treacle 
or  some  other  harmless  material.  Sinee  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  sale 
of  statutory  poisons  had  diminished,  but  that  of  quack  medicines 
oontaimng  poison  had  increased  enormously.  It  was  well  known  to 
medical  men  that  increased  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  alcohol  were 
followed  by  an  increased  demand  for  nostrums  containing  poison,  an 
additional  reason  why  Dr.  Danford  Thomas's  suggestions  should  receiye 
the  attention  of  the  Gk>vernment. 

Dr.  Danford  Thomas  proposed,  and  Dr.  Littlejohn  seconded,   the 
following  Besoluiion : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  of  the  Seventh  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  it  is  essential  in  the  public 
interest  that  the  existing  law  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons  should 
be  amended,  and  greater  restrictions  placed  on  the  sale  of  poisons 
generally  in  all  countries,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain,  India, 
and  the  British  Colonies." 
This  was  corrifd  with  one  dissentient. 


Thursday,  13th  August  189L 


♦»•'♦ 


The  Chair  was  occupied  successively  by — 
Dr.  F.  W.  Barkt  (London),  and; 
Dr.  Thorne  Thobnb  (London). 


On  recent  Fttyposals  relating  to  Burial  and  Cremation,  and  the 

Importanoe  of  Disinfecting  all  Bodies  Dying  from  Infections 

IXsease ;  with  Bemarks  on  the  Present  System  of 

Certifying  the  Canse  of  Death. 


BT 


Sir  Hy.  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B.  Lond.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to 
University  College  Hospital,  Vice-President  of  the  Sanitary 
Listitute^  Honorary  Member  of  the  French  Society  of  Hygiene, 
and  of  the  Royal  Italian  Society  of  Hygiene,  <fcc.,  &c. 


♦■— » 


I  propose  to  assume,  in  order  not  to  occupy  unnecessarily  your 
valuable  time,  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion 
r^arding  the  accuracy  of  the  following  proposition :— 
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That  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  recently  died  by  any  or  almost 
any  of  the  diseases  generally  known  as  **  zymotic/'  and  thus  classified  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  this  countrj',  are  charged  with  elements  which 
have  the  property  of  communicating  the  same  diseases  to  the  bodies  of 
living  persons,  if  brought  into  contact  with  them,  whether  by  inoculation 
or  by  food-admixture. 

The  group  of  diseases  defined  as  '^  zymotic  "  is  generally  held  to 
be  formed  chiefiy  by  the  following : — Small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  typhus,  enteric  and  continued  fevers,  with 
some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  and  cholera. 

In  considering  the  mortality  from  these  diseases,  occurring  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  this  country,  it  will  be  desirable,  first,  to  state 
what  is  the  mortality  arising  from  all  causes,  and  then  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  which  the  group  in  question  bears  to  the  total. 

The  official  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  for  the  last  three 
years  will  show  this,  extracts  having  been  prepared  for  the  purpose.  No 
special  outbreak  took  place,  and  the  average  was  rather  lower  than  had 
previously  been  recorded. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  last  three  years  is  as  follows : — 

-Deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during  1887,  530,758=18-8  per 
1,000.  [Estimated  population^  28,247,151.]  Among  these, 
"  zymotic,"  or  specific  febrile  diseases,  amounted  to  75,205. 

Of  these  630,758  deaths,  the  causes  of  death  were  uncertified  in 
17,465  cases,  or  3*3  per  cent.  (Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of 
Registrar-General. — London:    Eyre  and   Spottiswoode.      1888, 

pp.  X,  XII,  XVI.) 

Deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during  1888,  510,^1  =  17*8  per 
1,000.  [Estimated  population,  28,628,804.]  Among  these, 
"  zymotic,"  or  specific  febrile  diseases,  amounted  to  60,166  cases. 

Of  these  510,971  deaths,  the  causes  of  death  were  uncertified  in 
15,747  cases,  or  3'1  per  cent.  (Fifty-first  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar-General. — London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.     1889, 

pp.  VIII,  X,  XVII.) 

Deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during  1889,  518,353=17*9  per 
1,000.  [Estimated  population,  29,015,613.]  Among  these 
**  zymotic,"  or  specific  febrile  disease,  amounted  to  69,776  cases. 

Of  these  518,353  deaths,  the  causes  of  death  were  uncertified  in 
15,100  cases,  or  2  *  9  per  cent.,  a  smaller  proportion  than  in  any 
preceding  year.  In  Wales  it  was  larger  than  in  any  other 
locality,  being  5*9  per  cent.  In  Middlesex  it  was  smallest,  being 
only  0  •  7  per  cent.  (Fifty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General. — London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1890,  pp.  viii, 
xvm,  XIX.) 

Deaths  in  Scotland  during  1888,71,174=19-6  per  1,000;  from 
zymotic  diseases,  7,974. 

Of  these  71,174  deaths  the  causes  of  death  were  uncertified  in 
5,029  cases,  or  7  - 1  per  cent.,  but  in  very  varying  proportions  in 
different  localities. 
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'Xhus,  in  Edinburgh,  thej  were  10*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 
Glasgow  „         4-1  „  „ 

Aberdeen  „  1*6  „  „ 

Greenock  „  5*7  „  „ 

Shetland  (island  of)    57*6  ,,  „ 

Counties  of  Boss  and 

Cromarty  -  42-9  „  „ 

Inverness  they  were    32*9  „  „ 

Stirling  „  4-9  „  „ 

Dumbarton       „  3*4  „  „ 

Peebles  „  2*2  »,  „ 

Selkirk  „  1*9  „  „ 

{Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  in  Scotland. 
—Edinburgh :  Neill  and  Co.     1890,  pp.  xxvi  and  lvi.) 

It  thus  appears  that  the  mean  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases 
tluring  the  last  three  years  amounts  to  68,382  per  annum  in  England  and 
Wales  alone.  Of  this  large  proportion,  namely,  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  total  mortality,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  each  case  was  not 
merely  a  focus  of  infection  while  living,  but  was  capable  of  actively 
propagating  disease  after  death.  At  that  period  this  acti\'ity  is  at  its 
maximum  ;  becoming  less  from  various  chemical  changes  which  follow 
their  natural  course  afterwards,  largely,  no  doubt,  through  oxidation 
from  exposure,  the  nature  of  some  of  these  changes  not  having  yet  been 
completely  studied  and  ascertained. 

For  the  sake  of  the  living  and  healthy  population,  the  question  of 
rendering  those  dead  by  zymotic  diseases  innocuous,  is  one  of  supreme 
importance.  The  nearly  69,000  foci  of  communicable  disease  scattered 
annually  throughout  our  country  cannot  fail  to  extend  injurious 
influences  to  others.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  large  number 
of  deaths  from  maladies  which  are  mostly  preventible  is  itself  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  body  is  permitted  to  propagate  disease  to 
the  living.  Could  we  arrest  at  once  and  completely  the  injuriously 
active  forces  which  pervade  it,  a  marked  diminution  would  be  apparent 
in  the  progress  of  many  a  local  pestilence. 

Questions  touching  the  isolation  of  cases  during  illness,  their 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  employment  of  disinfectants  during  life, 
have  hitherto  largely  occupied  the  public  as  well  as  the  me<lical  pro- 
fession; and  their  study  has  been  followed  by  remarkably  successful 
results.  Illustrations  of  these  it  will  be  wholly  superfluous  for  me  to 
adduce.  The  management  of  infectious  disease  during  life  is  not  within 
our  scope  to-day.  The  question  here  before  us  is, — "  What  is  the  best 
mode  of  arresting  the  progress  of  infection  when  death  occurs,  so  that 
diseased  remains  shall  not  injure  the  liWng,  whose  right  to  protection  is 
now  the  all-important  consideration  ?  " 

A  long  experience  has  demonstrated  that  all  methods  of  dealing  with 

the  dead  body,  which  have  for  their  object  its  conservation  entire  when 

it  is  charged  with  infectious  elements,  permit  these  to  be  disseminated,  and 

have  often  occasioned  fresh  outbreaks,  especially  in  periods  of  epidemic 

I    p.  i009.  F 
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visitation.  The  intricate,  continuous,  and  universally  pervading  natural 
network  of  watercourse  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  associated  as  it  is 
with  innumerable  artificial  wells,  reservoirs,  and  channels  of  every 
description  for  distributing  water  and  collecting  sewage,  form  a  system 
unseen,  yet  scarcely  imaginable  in  regard  of  its  extent,  by  those  who 
have  not  practically  studied  it  and  realised  the  complexity  of  its 
ramifications.  In  a  densely  populated  country  tlus  system  presents, 
perhaps,  the  most  formidable  social  health  problem  which  the  sanitarian 
has  to  encounter. 

The  history  of  the  chief  epidemics  of  the  last  60  years  in  this 
country',  and  of  the  local  outbreaks  of  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
small-pox,  &c.,  offer  innumerable  examples  of  propagation  and  extension 
of  these  diseases,  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  failure  to  prevent 
poisoning  of  the  watercourses,  not  only  by  excreta  during  life,  but  by 
dead  bodies  committed  to  the  soil : — bodies  which  are  deposited  there 
solely  in  obedience  to  a  sentiment  that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  their  f<M:m  and  the  unaltered  condition  of  their  elements ; 
-—elements  at  that  moment  so  destructive  and  so  mobile. 

I  have  no  need  to  dilate  on  these  facts,  their  fatal  influence  is  a 
part  of  our  national  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  shall  not  ignore  the  fact  that  diseased  bodies 
may,  in  certain  soils,  in  exceptionally  favourable  situations,  be  deposited 
with  the  object  just  named,  and  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years, 
perhaps,  the  chief  danger  may  be  dissipated  without  ascertainable  harm 
to  others.  Extreme  precautions  must  always  be  taken  to  presen-e  the 
encroachment  of  population  on  these  favoured  spots,  or  no  hope  of  their 
harmlessness  can  be  maintained. 

Then  in  these  light,  dry  soils  and  elevated  spots,  the  most 
salubrious,  by  the  way,  that  we  possess  for  human  habitation  (for  which 
purpose,  so  long  as  they  are  used  as  burjing-grounds,  they  are  totally 
disqualified)  it  may  be  feasible  to  adopt  intermeat  in  perishable  coffins  or 
in  close  contact  with  the  soil  itself,  and  thus  to  ensure  a  quicker  process 
of  decomposition  of  the  body  than  occiu's  in  heavier  soil,  or  when  it  is 
confined  in  the  more  solid  coffins  hitherto  employed. 

But  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  perishable  coffin,  if  safe 
in  exceptional  circumstances,  becomes  most  dangerous  in  burying- 
grounds  where  any  communication  exists  with  the  great  network  of 
watercourses  described,  and  always  associated  with  populous  districts. 
It  is  during  the  early  weeks  or  months  which  follow  death,  that  the 
poison  of  the  diseased  body  is  at  its  maximum,  both  as  reganls  force  and 
quantity.  You  open  wide  the  doors  for  the  exit  of  such  infection  when 
you  bury  that  body  in  a  basket  or  in  a  perishable  envelope.  Better 
even  in  the  interest  of  the  living  that  you  placeil  it  in  the  much  abused 
lead  coffin,  offensive  as  the  results  of  changes  which  take  place  in  these 
sealed  interiors  are— when  opened.  For  we  have  at  least  the  right  to 
doubt  whether  specific  morbid  germs  survive  for  many  years  the  re- 
markable organic  transformation  which  slowly  takes  place  within  the 
lead  coffin* 
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All,  then,  that  I  contend  for  is  this:  that^  whatever  form  of 
lealing  ^with  the  dead  you  adopt  which  demands  as  its  primary  condition 
lie  preservation  of  the  body  entire,  some  risk  to  the  living  is  associated 
liereTvitb.  That  risk  may  be  minimised  by  certain  precautions,  but  its 
amount  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  It  may  be  formidable,  and  produce 
lajnentAble  results  when  interment  is  intra-mnnd — as  many  living 
witnesses  can  testify,  since  it  was  a  custom  not  many  years  ago 
universally  followed. 

It  is  less  considerable,  but  is  often  manifest,  in  confined  suburban 
districts,  and  particularly  where  the  central  concourse  of  inhabitants 
is  a  rapidly  increasing  one. 

The  risk  and  its  results  are  obvious  in  many  country  churchyards, 
especially  in  low-lying  districts,  on  the  bonlers  of  rivers  and  watw-waye, 
— naturally,  for  manifold  reasons,  the  favourite  haunts  of  populi^ion. 
Such  situations  form,  in  fact,  the  sites  occupied  by  the  largest  part  of 
our  rural  inhabitants  and  by  almost  all  our  towns. 

Finally,  the  risk  is  small  when  confined  to  outlying  uninhabited 
districts  with  a  peculiarly  favourable  soil.  But  who  shall  say  when  the 
minimum  of  risk  at  present  there  existing  shall  not  in  our  populous 
country  become  manifestly  greater  ? 

Now  in  regard  to  the  nearly  69,000  bodies  dying  of  zymotic 
diseases,  let  it  be  observed  that  few  of  these  are  within  reach  of  a  choice 
and  almost  safe  locality.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  scattered  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  majority  are  necessarily  interred  in  places  where 
the  germs  of  disease  can  be  readily  carried  into  the  currents  of  the  great 
water  systems  referred  to.  With  these  existing  facts  before  us,  we  have 
moreover  to  provide  for  an  increasing  population  and  for  increasing 
occupation  of  the  land  best  adapted  for  the* purposes  of  habitation. 

I  have  recently  proposed  therefore  that  the  body  of  every  person 
that  has  died   of  zymotic  disease  should  be  at  once  absolutely  dis- 
infected— rendered  incapable  of  extending  it, — ^that  is,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  death,  having  due  regard  to  convenience  and  decorum.*     I  know 
only  one  mode  of  effecting  this  object,  namely,  by  submitting  the 
body  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.     Placed  in  a  chamber  heated 
to  something  like  1,500"*  F.,  about  800°  C,  all  the  fluid  and  gaseous 
matters  are  volatilised  and  escape  as  innocuous  gases.     The  residue 
is  a  heap  of  dry   white  ash,    absolutely  harmless.     An   hour  suffices 
to  complete  the  operation,  and  it   is  in   fact  a  process  of  complete 
desiccation  and  disinfection  by  heat.     When  the  process  is  conducted 
in  a  furnace  it  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  "  Cremation."     The  method 
above  described,  however,  constitutes    the  best  and  simplest  way  of 
accomplishing  the  end  proposed,  there  being  no  contact  with  burning 
fuel  or  applied  flame.     I  adopted  it   as  an  experiment  for  the  first 
time  as  long  ago  as  in    1874,   by  means  of  a  Siemens'  furnace,  and 
thus  reduced  a  body  containing  a  large  proportion  of  adipose  tissue, 
and  weighing  about  110  kilogrammes,  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  pure 

*  "Modem  Cremation,"  2nd  edition :  by  Sir  H.  Thompson,  pp.  126,  7« 
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white  ashes  weighing  less  than  two-and-a-half  kilogrammes.*  The 
cost  of  the  proper  apparatus,  and  the  necessity  for  a  full  supply  of 
gas  by  which  the  heat  is  obtained,  compelled  the  Cremation  Society 
of  England  at  first,  following  the  example  of  the  society  at  Milan, 
to  employ  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  most  approved  form  of  which 
is  now  adopted  at  Woking,  and  with  admirable  results.t  But  the 
remarkable  success  which  has  followed  the  society's  operations  renders 
it  probable  that  before  long  the  system  now  referred  to  will  also  be  in 
operation  and  conducted  under  their  auspices. 

It  is  this  process  of  disinfection  by  high  temperature  that  I  now 
propose  should  be  applied  to  all  bodies  certified  to  have  died  of  in- 
fectious disease,  as  an  act  of  wise  precaution  and  just  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  living. 

There  is  one  other  course  which  might  be  followed,  less  trust- 
worthy than  the  preceding,  but  infinitely  more  so  than  burial  in  the 
most  favourable  soil.  This  is  the  use  of  a  capacious  coffin,  embedding 
the  body  therein  with  a  large  quantity  of  quicklime,  so  as  to  fill  the 
receptacle  completely,  and  then  burying  in  the  usual  manner. 

I  now  arrive  at  the  latter  and  subordinate  section  of  my  paper,  the 
subject  arising  necessarily  and  logically  from  what  has  gone  before. 

In  contemplating  the  gradually  increasing  preference  for  cremation 
to  burial  which  is  being  manifested,  especially  among  the  educated 
classes  both  in  this  countr}'^  and  abroad,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
proposal  to  desiccate  and  disinfect  by  heat  certain  diseased  bodies, 
which  I  advocate  here  to-day  j  it  is  essential  to  demand,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  official  determination  of  the  causes  of  death  should  in  all 

-cases  be  more  complete  than  it  has  hitherto  been  in  this  country.  I 
refer  you  to  the  extracts  from'  the  Kegistrar-Generars  reports  to  show  that 
in  England  and  Wales  some  15,000  deaths  occur  every  year — ^about 

•three  per  cent. — the  causes  of  which  have  not  been  investigated  or 
certified  by  any  person.  In  Scotland  the  proportion  is  far  larger. 
Even  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  the  uncertified  deaths  in  the  last  report 
issued  amounted  to  no  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Fully  qualified  medical  men^— a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  for  example, 

■  is  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  locality,  with  a  district  under  his 
supervision — should  be  appointed  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  urban 
and  country  populations.  His  duty  should  be  to  examine  and  certify  in 
every  case  of  death,  making  an  autopsy  where  desirable,  determining 
whether  a  coroner's  inquest  is  necessary,  and  certifying  when  he  is 


*  Particulars  were  published  in  the  "  Clontemporary  Review/'  London,  March 
1874. 

f  There  is  now  an  excellent  apparatus  in  full  working  at  P^re-la-Chaise,  Paiis, 
recently  established :  a  furnace  known  as  on  the  "  Sjst^me  Muller-Fichet."  It  is 
described  in  the  "  Journal  d'Hygi^ne  "  for  June  18  and  25,  1891. 

{  In  1885  cremation  was  first  publicly  performed  at  the  Crematorium  at  Woking, 
iuid  has  been  employed  ever  since  with  due  precautions  and  solely  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  the  Cremation  Society  of  England.  Above  200  bodies  have  thus  been 
successfully  dealt  with. 
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completely  satisfied  that  death  has  occurred  from  natural  causes.  When 
this  officer  has  thus  certified,  cremation  is  to  be  permissible.  Lastly,  he 
should  advise,  and  in  time  may  probably  be  empowered  to  enforce,  after 
death  by  infectious  disease,  the  use  of  quicklime,  as  above  described,  in 
districts  without  a  crematory,  or  the  process  by  heat  where  one  exists. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  other  continental  nations,  an  appointed 
examiner  has  long  exercised  the  function  described.  In  this  country  a 
certificate  of  death  is  given  by  the  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased,  if 
there  be  one.  In  many  instances  there  is  none  ;  or  the  attendance  has 
been  insufficient  to  supply  evidence  of  much  value,  and  the  duty  is  often 
discharged  in  a  perfunctory  manner  unless  a  coroner's  inquest  is  held, 
when  the  cause  of  death  is  carefully  investigated. 

I  have  said  nothing  relative  to  the  employment  of  exposure  to  high 
temperature  or  cremation  as  a  desirable  process  after  death  in  all  cases^ 
instead  of  interment  in  earth.  But  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  belief 
that  the  former  would  be  preferable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The 
argument  which  appears  to  me  wholly  irresistible  in  relation  to  bodies 
deceased  from  infectious  diseases  is  only  by  some  degrees  less  weighty 
in  regard  to  death  by  all  other  causes.  Putrefying  animal  matter  is 
always  noxious,  and  may  be  dangerous  to  the  living ;  the  process  of 
desiccation  and  disinfection  in  earth  must  in  any  case  occupy  years  for 
its  accomplishment,  and  during  the  first  period  of  the  term  much  harm 
may  arise.  The  unseen  and  lengthy  process  of  putrefaction  in  the 
grave  is  one  the  details  of  which  are  too  revolting  to  be  illustrated 
by  any  verbal  description.  On  the  other  hand  the  action  of  heat 
speedily  converts  the  constituents  of  the  body,  healthy  and  diseased 
alike,  into  innocuous  gases  which  escape  without  trace  of  smoke,, 
odour,  or  offence,  into  the  atmosphere,  and  into  the  white  earthy 
ash  already  described.  The  atmosphere  yields  these  gases  at  once 
to  vegetable  growths  which  increase  by  absorbing  them. 

Finally,  by  this  means  two  great  advantages  are  secured  to  the 
public. 

First,  A  diseased  dead  body  is  rendered  incapable  of  communi- 
cating any  malady  to  the  living. 

Second.  The  assignment  of  large  and  desirable  tracts  of  land 
throughout  the  country  for  the  imperfect  and  sometimes  hazard- 
ous process  of  purification  by  burial  in  earth  is  rendered  needless. 
Every  acre  hitherto  thus  devoted  may  in  process  of  time  be  made 
free  for  the  production  of  food ;  or  in  thickly  populated  neigh- 
bourhoods, as  open  spaces  for  exercise  and  recreation,  may  be 
set  apart  for  ever  to  promote  and  maintain  the  public  health, 
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The  object  of  this  paper,  I  may  say  at  once,  is  to  contrast  the  safe 
and  rational  disposal  of  the  dead  prescribed  to  us  by  Nature  with  the 
unsafe  and  irrational  method  of  burial  which  we  practise,  and  with  the 
equally  unsafe  and  wholly  unnecessary  practice  of  cremation.  Since, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  so  large  a  question  within  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal,  I  have  no  choice  but,  by  a  series  of 
short  propositions  having  a  general  bearing  upon  the  subject,  to  present 
the  case  to  you  in  its  mere  outline,  and  then,  by  such  a  reference  to  one 
or  more  of  those  propositions  as  time  will  permit,  to  found  on  that 
reference  a  plea  for  legislation.    The  propositions  in  question  are : — 

(1.)  That  the  natural  destination  of  all  organized  bodies  that  have 

lived,  and  that  die  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  the  earth. 
(2.)  That  the  evils  which   certain  theorists  would  have  us  believe 
to  be    inseparable   from    the   principle   of    interment,   are 
independent  of  that  principle  and  of  our  own  creation. 
(3.)  That  the  source  of  these  evils  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  but  in  the  unreasoning  sentiment  which  prompts 
us  to  keep  them  unburied  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to 
bury  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  earth  can  have  no  access 
to  them. 
(4.)  That  the  principle  of  burial  supposes  the  resolution  of  the  body 
by  the  agency  of  the  earth  to  which  we  commit  it,  and  that 
the  earth  is  competent  to  effect  that  resolution,  and  to  effect 
it  innocuously. 
(5.)  That  to  seek  to  prevent  the  beneficent  agency  of  the  earth  by 
inclosing  the  dead  in  imperishable  coffins,  brick  graves,  and 
vaults,  is  in  the  highest  degree  irrational,  since  it  engages 
us  in  a  vain  resistance  to  an  inevitable  dispensation,  and  has 
led  us  to  accumulate  in  our  midst  a  vast  store  of  human 
remains  in  every  stage  and  condition  of  decay. 
(6.)  That  the  remedy  for  such  evils  is  not  in  cremation,  but  in  a 
sensible  recognition  of,  and  a  timely  submission  to,  a  well- 
defined  law  of  Nature,  and  by  legislative  action  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  that  law. 
I  propose  to-day  to  deal  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  these  propositions 
only,  and,  that  the  connection  of  these  two  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  this  paper  may  be  the  more  apparent,  to  remind  you  in  the  first  place 
of  the  following  facts  : — 1st.  That  so  long  ago  as  1840,  in  consequence 
of  the  disclosures  then  made  to  them  of  the  shocking  state  of  the  city 
graveyards,*  the  Government  of  that  day  issued  a  commission  to  enquire 


♦  Walker  on  Graveyards.     Longmans,  1839. 
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ito  and.   report  upon  the  subject.*     2Dd.  That  this  commission,  under 

le  title  of   "The  Board  o£  Health,"  sat  for  14  years,  and  that,  by  the 

dd.  of  tlie  first  three,  it  had  examined  into  and  reported  upon  the  whole 

ysteoa  of  cemeterial  management  as  .earned  out  hy  ourselTCS  and  bj  the 

-est   of    ]E2urope.     3rd.  That  although,  in  making  that  examination,  it 

nust  bave  come  under  the  notice  of  the  members  of  this  commission — and 

tbat   again    and  ag^n — ^that  the  coffins  in  use  in  every  country  but  our 

own  >¥ere  of  a  comparatively  light  and  perishable  nature^ — mere  orange 

boxes  in  fact  in  comparison  with  those  we  use — the  fact,  nevertheless, 

seems  to  have  made  no  impre»^on  upon  them,  since,  in  the  report  they 

issued,  no  reference  is  made  to  it.    4th.  That  in  connection  with  this 

fact,  while  seeing  on  all  parts  of  the  continent  burial  grounds  far  more 

ancient  than  our  own  winch  had  yet  preserved  their  natural  level,  while 

ours  had  become  raised  many  feet  by  the  accumulation  of  the  bodies 

within  them — the  connection  in  question,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  matter 

for  reflection  and  suggestion,  is  not  even  referred  to  in  the  report  they 

made,  and  therefore  that  no  conclusions  are  sought  to  be  founded  on  it. 

5th.  That  although  they  both  saw  and  reported  that  no  Government  but 

our  own  entrusted  so  important  a  matter  as  the  burial  of  the  dead  to 

private   persons — still  less  to  undertakers,  joint-stock    companies,  and 

owners  of  ground  interested  in  finding  room  in  it  for  as  many  corpses 

as  possible,  and  in  enclosing   those   corpses   in   the  costliest   possible 

envelopes — they  yet  in  their  report  formed  no  conclusions  and  made  no 

recommendations  on  the  subject ;  and  that  in  suggesting  the  closure  of 

the  old  and  the  opening  of  similar  burial  grounds  outside  the  town,  they 

leave  the  administration  of  those  new  burial  grounds  an  open  question. 

6th.  And  finally,  that  the  Government  of  that  day  in  opening  the  new 

cemeteries  in  the  stifEest  clay,  and  in  stipulating  that  they  should  not 

come  within  a  specified  distance  of  the   town,  forgot  apparently  that 

there  waa  nothing  to  prevent  the  town  from  coming  up  to  the  new 

cemeteries,  and,  as  a  consequence,   that  one   of  the    worst   of  these 

cemeteries,  containing  as  it  already  does,  unresolved  155,000  corpses  in 

an  unadvancing  state  of  putrefaction,  is  now  the  centre  of  a  populous  and 

fashionable  district,  and  that  every  day  of  the  week  makes  a  sensible 

addition  to  the  horrible  quotient. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  we  began  to  hear  of  cremation. 
Now  I  need,  I  hope,  scarcely  say  that  I  attach  the  fullest  credit  to  any 
public-spirited  suggestion  intended  to  deal  with  so  great  an  evil.  What, 
however,  I  must  say  here  of  that  suggestion  is,  that  it  was  not  a  right 
suggestion,  and  that  it  was  put  altogether  out  of  court  by  the  incident 
which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  as  the 
advocates  of  cremation  very  well  know,  we  heard  no  more  of  it  for 
years ;  and  then  only,  again,  because  it  became  evident  the  Government 
meant  to  do  nothing. 

The  event  in  question — which  put  an  entirely  new  face  upon  the 
matter,  and  which,  though  still  ignored  and  unacted  upon,  is  destined 
one  of  these  days  to  relieve  us  of  a  heavy  burthen,  and  our  national 


♦  Chadwick,  Kdwin,  CJJ.,  on  Interment  in  Towns.    W.  Clowes,  1848. 
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intelligence  of  an  equally  heavy  reproach— was  this:  In   1875  it  had 
become  necessary  to  level  Holbom  Hill,  and  to  effect  this  to  xnake  a 
clean  cut  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  adjacent  burial  ground  of 
St.  Andrew's,  which  at  that  point  had  become  raised  by  the  accumulation- 
of  bodies  within  it  as  much  as   18  feet  above  its  original  level.     That 
ghastly  section  it  was  my  lot  to  see  and  examine.     I  have  elsewhere 
described  it.*     It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  it  here  than 
that,  having  been  made  from  above  downwards,  and  from  east  to  west, 
it  had  exposed  in  their  full  length  both  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
coffins  which  contained  them,  and,  that,  in  the  exact  |)Ositions  they  had 
occupied  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.     It  was  also  noticeable  that  very 
little,  if  any,  soil  had  been  allowed  to  remain  between  an}-  two  coffins, 
so  that,  as  these  coffins  were  in  close  apposition,  each  body  within  them 
had  become  invested  with  a  double  casing  of  wood.     What,  however, 
was  most  noticeable  was  the  fact  that  both  the  bodies  themselves  and  the 
coffins  that  enclosed  them  were,  as  to  decay,  in  much  the  same  state  as- 
when  they  were  first  buried — in  a  state,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  unadvanced 
and  unadvaneing  decomposition,  and,  even  as  to  this,  that  httle  or  no 
difference  was  observable  between  the  interments  of  yesterday  and  the 
interments  of  Charles  II. 's  time.     On  what,  therefore,  I  foimd  myself  in 
the  position  of  having  to  ask  myself,  did  a  fact  in  every  way  so  remark- 
able depend  ?     It  was  not  in  the  natiu*e  of  animal  matter  to  remain  thus 
unresolved.     All  nitrogenous  matters  were  and   must  be  so  resolved 
when  buried  within  the  earth.     What  had  we  here  then  to  account  for  a 
state  of  things  in  every  way  so  abnormal  ?     And  then  it  was,  and  not 
till  then,  that  I  remembered  that  wood  was  a  non-nitrogenous  body, 
and,  this  being  so,  that  it  would  not  undergo  disintegmtion  when  thus 
buried  ;^  and,  this  reflection  being  supported  by  finding  the  very  sawdust 
which  had  been  used  for  filling  in  the  coffins  also  unchanged,  it  was, 
I  found,  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  hermeticat 
enclosure  of  these  perishable  bodies  in  coffins  that  were   themselves 
imperishable,  which  had  arrested  their  decay  and  prevented  their  resolu- 
tion ;   in  other  words,  that  it  was  we  ourselves,  by  the  unintelligent 
practice  in  which  we  were  engaged,  that  had  brought  about  this  terrible 
accumulation ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  that  it  rested  with  ourselves— 
and  that  at  any   moment  we  pleased — to  undo  the  mischief  we  had 
done. 

But  if ,  as  I  think  I  have  now  shown,  it  is  the  imperishable 
coffin  which  is  the  material  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  the  moral  cause 
of  it — I  regret  to  have  to  be  so  outspoken — is  the  unreasoning  sentiment 
which  prompts  us  to  keep  our  dead  unburied  till  its  use  becomes  a 
necessity. J  Why,  'jl  again  ask — the  terrible  cost  considered-— do  we 
persist  in  such  a  habit  ?     Why  does  the  law,  so  stringent  on  this  point 

*  Haden,  Francis  Seymour,  F.R.C.S.  Three  letters  to  the  Times,  January  12, 
March  13,  and  June  16,  1875.     Reprinted  by  Macmillan. 

f  The  deal  planks  on  which  our  earliest  forefathers  were  buried  are  still  found  in 
a  sound  state  in  Nottinghamshire. — AnHquittM  ofMyddfe, 

t  Haden,  Frances  Seymour,  F.R.C.S.  "  A'paper  redd  at  the  Church  Congress  at 
Manchester,  October  8,  1888." 
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in  otlier  countries,  permit  us  to  do  it  ?     The  signs  of  death  are  now  too 
-well  known  to  be  mistaken  by  anybody.     One  of  these  signs — the  rigor 
mortis — is  within  the  recognition  of  anyone,  and  it  is  within  the  easy 
comprehension  of  everyone  that  it  is  the  subsidence  of  this  state  of 
rigidity  which  is  the  commencement  of  putrefaction ;  and,  again,  that 
it  is  this  commencement  of  putrefaction  which  necessitates  the  hermetical 
enclosure  referred  to.      Obviously,  therefore,  what  is  here  wanted  is 
legal  prescription — that  gently  .imperative  guidance  which  we  all  look  for 
and  find  to  be  such  a  relief  under  circumstances  which  impair  for  a  time 
our  own  proper  judgment,  and  which  at  the  hands  of  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment I  say  we  have  a  right  to  look  for.     It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  such  action  would  be  resented.     There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion 
in  its  favour  when  I  first  wrote  upon  the  subject,*  and  there  would  be 
again,  the  moment  it  was  seen  and  understood  that  the  Government  was 
in   earnest  in  the  matter.     Meanwhile,  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven — and 
if   I  am  not  it  matters  little  since  I  shall  so  soon  be  called  upon  to 
illustrate  my  own  theory — if  I  venture  to  say  that  I  know  nothing  more 
characteristic  of    the  kind   of    government   we   enjoy   than   that  the 
announcement  of  a  state  of  things   at  once  so  little  creditable  to  our 
intelligence,  so  injurious  to  our  interests,  so  obvious  as  to  its  cause,  and 
so   easy  as  to   its  remedy,  should,  for  15  years,  have  been  so  entirely 
ignored  as  to  have  produced  nothing  better  than  the  "  memoranda " 
which  are  still  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Boardj*  for  what  I  fear 
I   can   only  call   improper  and   insanitary  burial,   and  the  unnatural^ 
unnecessary  and  dangerous  proposals  of  the  advocates  of  cremation. 

Meanwhile,  the  only  genuine  effort 'which  has  been  made  to  deal  with 

that  form  of  demoralization  which  more  or  less  prevails  in  every  house 

on  the  occasion  of  a  death,  has  been  that  inaugurated  by  my  able  and 

energetic  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Lawrence,  of  Weston  Vicarage,  York 

In  the  Church  of  England  Funeral  Reform  Association,  of  which  he  is 

the  founder,  we  have  a  strikingly  sustained  instance  of  such  an  effort^ 

and  it  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  now  see  so  excellent  a  movement 

in  some  danger  of  disruption.     Such  danger  however  exists,  and,  if  I 

may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  has  arisen  out  of  a  well  meaning  but  mistaken 

attempt  on  the  part  of  its  supporters  to  make  it  a  sanitary  as  well  as  a 

mere  movement  ad  honos  mores.    For  such  an  extension  of  their  original 

scheme  they  must  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  they  were  not  prepared,  and 

that  by  education  and  habits  of  thought  they  are  unfitted.     The  attempt, 

in  fact,  has  opened  the  door  for  the  introduction  among  them  of  theories, 

the  mischievous  character  of  which  they  were  not  at  first  able  to  perceive, 

and  with  which,  now  that  they  have  perceived  it,  they  are  unable  to  cope 

—I  mean  the  inroad  on  their  councils  of  the  cremationist  and  the  use 

he  has  made  of  them  for  the  extension  of  his  propaganda.     I  very  much 

fear  that,  unless  by  a  frank  return  to  their  original  programme  (whicli 

was  merely  one  for  the  simplification  of  funerals  and  the  discouragement. 

*  7'nMf  Leading  Articles,  January  12,  February  2,  and  Jane  17, 1875. 
t "  Memorandum  on  the  Sanitaxy  Requirements  of  Cemeteries.   Local  Government 
Board,  1888. 
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of  excess  in  the  direction  of  paraphernalia),  thej  can  purge  themselves  of 
this  lethal  element,  and  so  restore  this  otherwise  excellent  movement 
within  clerical  limits,  it  may  suffer  shipwreck. 

I  now  approach  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  discouraging  part  of 
the  subject  with  which  I  have  undertaken  to  deal— cremation.  I  have 
already  shown  that  in  the  case  of  proper  burial  it  is  uncalled  for,  and  in  the 
case  of  improper  burial  but  the  substitution  of  one  evil  for  another.  I  now 
say,  in  addition  to  this,  that  it  is  a  direct  and  potent  incentive  to  crime. 
Every  one  knows  how  often  murder— especially  murder  by  poison — has 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  exhumation,  even  after  long  periods,  of  the 
buried  body,  and  everyone  must  also  know  how  impossible  such  detection 
is  when  that  body  has  beeft  driven  by  the  furnace  into  space.  I  am  not 
permitted,  it  appears,  by  the  rules  which  govern  the  production  of  these 
papers,  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
elsewhere ;  yet  it  is  only  by  iteration  and  reiteration  that  any  impression, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil — and  it  matters  very  little,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
which  it  is— can  ever  be  made  on  what  is  called  popular  opinion,  which, 
in  fact,  is  not  "  opinion  "  at  all.  Those  who  remember  how  horrified  we 
all  were  at  the  first  mention  of  Home  Rule,  and  who  see  how  easily  that 
treasonable  alternative  sits  on  our  consciences  now,  will  bear  me  out  in 
this,  and  will  understand  how  it  is  that,  being  denied  the  use  of  this 
effective  weapon,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  appeal  and  re-appeal  to  the 
Government  to  expose  and  dispose,  at  once  and  for  ever,  of  the  whole 
so-called  "  argument "  in  favour  of  cremation.  They  can  do  it  if  they 
please  as  readily  as  they  disposed  of  the  dangerous,  but  far  less  dangerous, 
use  of  explosives.  A  simple  return  of  the  number  of  exhumations 
rendered  necessary  for  the  detection  of  murder  within  the  last  25  or 
30  years  will  prove,  I  undertake  to  say,  abundantly  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.     I  respectfully  call  upon  them  for  information  on  the  subject. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  argument  in  favour  of  cremation  ?  It  is 
based,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  chiefly  on  statements  which  depend  for  their 
intended  effect  on  a  simple  misuse  of  language  and  on  the  effect  of  that 
language,  not  on  the  popular  intelligence,  but  on  the  popular  ear.  In 
the  Nineteenth  Century^  of  last  May,*  we  have  an  example  of  such 
language  in  its  quintessence.  The  buried  body,  the  cremationist  had 
already  told  us,  does  not,  as  I  say  it  does,  re-enter  the  atmosphere  to 
contribute  to  its  renewal  and  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  plants, 
but  depends  for  its  resolution  *'  at  least  in  an  equal  degree ''  (I  use  the 
very  words  of  "  an  expert "  called  in  by  the  cremationist  element  on  the 
Council  of  the  Church  of  England  Funeral  Reform  Association  to 
warrant  their  rejection  of  my  views  on  the  subject)  it  depends  at  least 
in  an  equal  degree  on  the  action  of  microbes,  which  action  the  public 
understands  as  a  ghoul-like  form  of  cannibalism  on  the  part  of  these 
novel  agencies ;  and  they  are  largely  assisted  in  this  belief  by  finding 
in  such  a  popular  article  as  that  to  which  I  am  directing  yoiu*  attention, 
these  lowest  forms  of  vegetation  described  as  '^  creatures,"  *'  leaping  '* 
and  "  darting  "  on  their  *'  prey,"  Ac.,  precisely  as  if  they  were  endowed, 

♦  "  The  HeaUn  of  the  Microbe." 
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in    ^^rliat  are  also  called  'Hheir  habits/'  with  something  like  volition. 

~Well,  I  entirely  acquit  the  charming  and  gifted  writer  of  this  article  of 

».iiytliiiig  more  than  a  desire  to  popularise  the  study  of  bacteriology ; 

l3ut  I  do  not  acquit  the  apostles  of  cremation  of  a  readiness  to  profit  by 

sucli   iivriting,  and,  by  not  repudiating  it^  of  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the 

uninitiated    the  impression   that  the  human    body  committed  to    the 

eartli   is  really  subjected  to  such  assaults,  and  of  so  creating  a  prejudice 

against  its  proper  burial  and  in  favour  of  cremation.    As  well  might  it 

be  said  that  the  visible  propulsion  forward  of  a  crystal  in  a  saturated 

solution,  or  of  the  frost  upon  the  •  window-pane,  is  evidence  of  animal 

life  and  of  a  predatory  instinct.    Nor,  though  I  make  no  pretension  to 

be  an  expert  myself,  can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  unpretending 

saprophytic  little  fungi,  so  us^l  on  the  surface,  are  likely  to  be  found 

at  all  as  much  as  four  feet  below  the  surface,  which  it  will  be  remembered 

is  the  minimum    depth  prescribed  by  the  Local  Gt)vemment  Board  for 

the  interment  of  adults. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat  my  conviction  that  what  is  wanted 
is  not  a  Bill  to  regulate  cremation — ^which,  on  the  contrary,  o^  a  measure 
of  public  safety^  ought  rather  to  be  once  declared  illegal — ^but  a  Bill  to 
regulate  and  ensure  safe  and  proper  burial ;  which  Bill  to  be  effectual 
should  also,  I  think,  besides  dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of  cemeterial 
management  contain  the  following  provisions  : — 

(1.)  For  burial  within  the  earth  as  the  only  legal  mode  of  disposing 

of  a  dead  body. 
(2.)  For  a  limitation  of  time  beyond  which  it  should  be  illegal  to 

keep  a  dead  body  unburied. 
(3.)  For  the  illegality  of  strong  coffins,  brick  graves  and  vaults, 
and  of  all  contrivances  having   for  their  effect  to  retard 
resolution,  and  to  confer  on  the  dead  a  tenure,  practically 
illimitable,  of  the  soil  which  is  necessary  to  the  purposes  of 
the  living. 
And  I  would  even  go  further,  and  venture  to  affirm  that  such  a 
Bill,  besides  being  a  measure  of  great  social,  economical  and  sanitary 
importance,  would  be  a  positive  and  grateful  rdief  to  everybody. 


La  Cremation  en  France,  1889-91. 
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Georges  Salomon,  Ing^nieur,  S6cr6taire  Qi^n^ral  de  la  Soci^t6 
Fran^aise  de  Cremation. 


J*ai  expos^  au  dernier  Oongr^  International  d'Hygi^ne  qui  s*est 
tenu  4  Paris  en  AofLt  1889  les  grands  faits  relatifs  k  la  cremation  en 
France  entre  le  moment  oii  la  revolution  f ran^aise  prenait  Finitiative  du 
ritabliflsemCTit  de  cette  antique  coutume,  et  le  ]ont  oh  je  prenais  la 
parole  (1797-1887).    Oct  expose  est  contenu  tout  au  long  dans  les 
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precieuses  annales  formees  par  les  comptes-rendus  des  travaux  des  Con- 
gr^s  internationaux  d'hygi^ne,  dans  le  tome  prec^dant  immediatement 
celui  qui  s'elabore  a  Londres  en  ce  moment ;  il  me  suffit  done  de  mettre, 
a  ce  jour,  la  question  au  point.  A  relater  ainsi  les  faits  accomplis  dans 
notre  pays,  nous  fournirons  peut-^tre  quelque  enseignement  utile  a 
ceux  qui  militent  de  toute  part,  en  faveur  de  la  cremation. 

1.   RiGLEMKNTATIONS. 

Les  dispositions  lib^rales  du  r^glement  d'aministration  publique  dn 
27  Avril  1889  que  r^glemente  I'exercice  de  la  cremation  aux  termes  de 
la  loi  siu*  le  liberte  des  fun^railles  du  15  Novembre  1887  n'ont  en» 
train6  aucun  des  dangers  ni  des  inconv^nients  que  les  adversaires  de  la 
cremation  avaient  pr6dits. 

Aucune  reclamation,  aucune  doute  n'a  ^t^  souleve  sur  les  causes  de 
la  mort  h,  la  suite  des  incinerations  effectu^es  a  Paris  jusqu'A  ce  jour. 
II  suffit,  on  le  salt,  en  vertu  de  ce  r^glement  de  faire  une  demande  au 
Maire  de  la  locality  du  defunt  et  d'y  joindre  un  certificat  du  mddecin 
traitant,  attestant  que  la  mort  est  due  4  une  cause  naturelle.  A  d^faut 
de  ce  certificat — il  n'y  a  pas  toujours  m^decin  traitant — ^le  m^decin 
assermente  del6gu6  par  le  Maire  est  charg^  de  proc6der  k  une  enqu^te 
sommaire  dont  il  consigne  les  r^sultats  dans  le  rapport  qu'il  a  toujours 
pour  mission  de  presenter. 

Une  circulaire  minist^rielle  du  25  Mai  1890  a  determine  les  con- 
ditions relatives  au  transport  des  corps  destines  k  ^tre  inc^n^r^s  4  Paris, 
Cette  circulaire  r6dig6e  sur  avis  du  Camitd  consultatif  d* hygiene  publi- 
que de  France  est  aussi  con^ue  : — 

"  Dans  r^tat  de  nos  moeurs,  il  a  paru  que  le  respect  du  aux  morts 
ne  permettait  pas  de  retirer  le  cadavre  de  la  biere  pour  le  livrer  nu  aux 
flammes  et  qu*il  convenait  de  bHiler,  avec  le  corps,  Tenveloppe  qui  le 
contient. 

"  II  importe,  en  consequence,  dans  la  confection  des  cercueils  qui 
seront  introduits  dans  le  four  cr^matoire,  ainsi  que  dans  le  choix  des- 
d^sinfectants,  d'^rter  certaines  mati^re«,  dont  la  combustion  presen- 
terait  des  dangers  ou  des  difficultes  speciales. 

"  Les  experiences  qui  ont  ^te  faites  ont  demontr^  qu'il  convenait 
de  ne  point  livrer  aux  fiammes  diverses  substances  dont  I'emploi  a  ^te 
present  pour  le  transport  des  corps  par  M.  le  Pr^fet  de  police  dans  son 
instruction  du  1^  mai  1860  relative  aux  operations  concemant  les  d^e^s. 
Oes  substances  sont :  le  bois  de  phSne,  le  plomb  et  un  melange 
pulverulent  compose  de  tan  et  de  charbon.  En  effet,  les  cercueils  en 
chene  fort  ne  brulent  que  difficilement  en  laissent  comme  residus  des 
braises  qui  se  meiangent  avec  les  cendres. 

D'autre  part,  le  plomb  des  cercueils  soumis  a  la  temperature  eievec 
du  four  crematoire  forme  avec  la  silice  des  briques  un  compose  chimique 
qui  am^ne  la  destruction  rapide  du  four.  Enfin,  la  poudre  de  tan  et  de 
charbon  pulverise  peut  former  4  la  chaleur  un  melange  detonant  et 
amener  une  explosion. 
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XI  y  a  lieu  de  prescrire  deux  series  de  mesures  devant  ^tre  prises 
Les  lines  au  domicile  mortutiirey  les  autres  au  monument  er^matoire. 

1**.  Au  Domicile  Mortuaire. — **  Le  corps  sera  plac^  dans  un 
cercueil  en  bois  l^ger,  de  pr^f^rence  en  bois  de  peuplier  et,  a  d^faut 
iie  l>ois  de  peuplier,  en  bois  de  sapin,  de  bouleau  ou  d'aulne. 

^^  Xies  dimensions  de  ce  cercueil  ne  pourront  excMer  les  mesures 

suivantes  :  longueur  2  metres,  largeur  0°^,  60,  hauteur  O"*,  50.    Les  parois 

int^rieures  de  ce  cercueil  seront  badigeonn^  au  goudron  :  cet  enduit 

devra   Stre  appliqu^  de  fa^on  que  les  joints  soient  rendus  bien  Stanches. 

Xie  cercueil  sera  garni  int^rieurement  de  toile  caoutchout^  ou  de  carton 

bitumS  en  un  seul  morceau  et  pli6  de  toile  fa^on  qu'il  en  r&ulte  une 

sorte    de   cuvette   bien   ^tanche  capable   de    retenir    les    liquides    qui 

8*4chapperaient  du  corps.     Le  vide  entre  le  corps  et  la  telle  caoutchout^ 

on  le  carton  bitum^  sera  combl^  par  une  des  substances  absorbantes 

suivantes:  poudre  de  tourbe,  dechet  de  coton,    sciure  de   bois.      Ces 

substances  seront  introduites  par  couches  et  chaque  couche  sera  l^g^re- 

'      ment  imbib6e  d'une  solution  ph^niqu6e   forte:    la  totality  du  liquide 

employ^  ne  devra  pas  d^passer  400  grammes. 

**  Si  le  transport  du  corps  doit  avoir  lieu  k  une  distance  moindre  de 
200  kilometres,  ce  premier  cercueil  sera  renferm^  dans  une  bi^re  en 
ch^ne  ou  en  bois  pr^sentaut  une  solidity  dgale :  les  parois  auront  25 
^  millimetres  d'^paisseur ;  elles  seront  assemblees  k  vis,  de  fa^on  k  pouvoir 
etre  d^mont^es  rapidement ;  elles  seront  consolidees  au  mojen  de  deux 
frettes  en  fer  viss6es. 

/*  Si  la  distance  k  parcourir  est  de  200  kilometres  et  au-dessus,  le 

premier  cercueil    en    bois    l^ger    sera    envelopp6    dans    un    cercueil 

'        confectionn^  avec   des  lames   de    plomp    de    2    millimetres    et   demi 

d'^paisseur  et  parfaitement  soud6es  entre  elles.     Le  cercueil  en  bois  et 

celui  en  m^tal  seront  entierement  ind^pendants  Tun  de  Tautre. 

"Le  cercueil  en  plomb  sera  renferm6  lui-meme  dans  le  cercueil 
exterieur  en  chene  ou  en  bois  dur  dont  il  vient  d'etre  fait  mention. 

2°.   Au   Monument   CrSmatoire. — "Le  corps  devra  etre  incin^r^ 
i  dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures  qui  suivront  son  arriv^e  dans  le  monument 

!  cr^matoire. 

i  "  Si  le  corps  est  enf  erm^  dans  une  triple  enveloppe,  on  d^vissera  le 

cercueil  exterieur  en  bois  et  on  placera  le  cercueil  en  m^tal  sur  une  table 
I  form^e  d'une  substance  impermeable  aux  liquides. 

f  "  Avant  d'ouvrir  le  cercueil  en  plomb,  on  y  pratiquera  un  orifice 

I  tr^s  petit  pour  donner  issue  aux  gaz,  lesquels  seront  d^sodoris^s  k  leur 

sortie. 

"  On  ouvrira  le  cercueil  en  plomb  de  fa^on  k  pouvoir  en  extraire 
facilement  le  cercueil  int^rieur  en  bois  qui  sera  aussitdt  introduit  dans  le 
four  cr^matoire. 

"  Si  des  liquides  s'^taient  6coul6s  hors  du  cercueil  int^rieur  en  bois 
on  les  essuierait  soigneusement  avec  des  chiffons  imbib&  d'une  solution 
ph^niqu^e  &  5  p.  100  qu'on  brMerait  aussitdt  dans  un  foyer. 

AnBsitdt  apres  I'extraction  du  cercueil  int^rieur  en  bois,  le  cercueil 
en  plomb  sera  d^sinfect^  k  fond  par  le  procM6  du  ilambage. 
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"  Seul  le  cercueil  interieur  en  bois  leger  devra  etre  introduit  dans 
le  four  cr6matoire.  II  en  sera  ainsi  alors  meme  que  ce  cercueil  ne 
serait  point  envelopp6  de  plomb  et  serait  enferme  uniquement  dans  une 
bi^re  de  ch^ne  ou  de  bois  dur." 

La  Prefecture  de  la  Seine  a  resum^  ces  renseignements  dans  une 
notice  qui  doit  ^tre  remise  dans  les  mairies  de  la  capitale  lore  des 
declarations  de  d6c^.  Jusqu'^  present  cette  notice  destin^e  essentille- 
ment  k  appeler  I'attention  du  public  sur  le  nouveau  mode  de  sepulture 
n'a  pas  kxk  distribuee  avec  regularity.  Elle  expose  que  les  families  sont 
chargees  de  foumir  Fume  cineraire.  Si  Turne  doit  ^tre  plac^e  dans 
une  sepulture  particuli^re  les  families  sont  libres  d'adopter  la  forme 
et  la  matiere  qu'elles  jugent  convenables.  Si  cette  urne  doit  ^tre  plac^e 
dans  un  columbarium  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  elle  doit  avoir  les  dimensions 
suivantes : — 

Hauteur,  0°»  28. 

Longueur,  0°*  48. 

Largeur,  0™  28. 
Le  tarif  des  incinerations  etabli  par  deliberation  du  Conseil  Muni- 
cipal du  7  Aoiit  1889  a  deja  ete  remanie.  Nous  demandions  dans 
notre  rapport  au  Congr^  de  Paris  que  la  taxe  fut  reduite  ;  satisfaction 
nous  a  ete  donnee.  Une  deliberation  du  Conseil  municipal  du  27  De- 
cembre  1889  a  etabli  le  tarif  suivant : 

l'«  classe  -  -  -  . 


2« 
5« 


:} 


250  f. 

200 
150 


100 


50 


Neant. 


et    corps     amenes     directement     de 
Pexterieur  -  .  , 

«•    » ■ 

7«      » 

8«      „  - 

Service  ordinaire 

„       gratuit         -  -  -         -         - 

La  tenture  du  monument  crematoire  est  foumie  aux  families  par 
TAdministration  des  Pompes  fun^bres,  conformement  au  tarif  fixe  par 
decision  prefectorale  du  20  Avril  1889. 

Toute  incineration  dans  les  appareils  crematoires  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris  donne  droit  k  Toccupation  pendant  cinq  ans,  si  cela  est  demande, 
d'une  case  dans  le  columbarium. 

A  Texpiration  de  ce  deiai,  I'occupation  de  la  case  pendant  une 
nouvelle  periode  au  quinquennale  sera  autorisee  moyennant  cinquante 
francs.  Si  ce  renouvellement  n'est  pas  demande  par  la  famille,  les 
cendres  seront  deposees  dans  une  tranchee  speciale  du  cimeti^re. 

C'est  U,  evidemment,  une  duree  insuffisante.  Les  partisans  de  la 
cremation  ont  toujours  estime  avec  raison  que,  du  fait  du  pen  de  volume 
d'une  urne,  on  pourrait  la  conserver  dans  le  columbarium  pendant  la 
duree  d'une  ou  deux  generations.  De  cette  fa^on,  Tincineration  per- 
mettrait  au  pauvre  de  pratiquer  le  culte  du    souvenir,   elle  retablirait 
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'^gcdit^   dans  le  mort,  elle  rem^erait  aox  hontes,  aux  profanations  de 
a  fosse  commune. 

Xie    dep6t  dans  le  columbarium  n'est  pas  obligatoire;  les  cendres 

^uvent  ^tre  inhumees  et  bien  entendu,  I'administration  ne  requiert  pas 

dans   ce   cas  les  mesures  6lablies  pour  I'inhumation  des  cada\Tes.     Le 

nombre  des  umes  que  I'on  pent  placer  dans  une  concession  n'est  limits 

que  par  la   place  dont  on  dispose,  point  n'est  besoin  d'isoler  I'urne  de 

I'air  exterieur  par  une  couche  de  terre  d'une  ^paisseur  d^terminee.   Point 

n'est  besoin  non  plus  de  la  mSme  superficie  de  terrain ;  un  arr^t  du 

pr^fet  de   la  Seine,  en  date  du  27  Juillet  1890  a   etabli  "  qu'il  sera 

^*   aecord6  aux  personnes  qui  .en  feront  la  demande,  des  concessions  de 

**   1  m^tre  au  minimum,  pour  y  d^poser  les  umes  contenant  les  cendres." 

On  le  voit,  la  cremation  aujourd'hui  facultative  en  France  n'est 

entrav^e    par  aucune   formality    genante.      N'oublions    pas  que  dans 

certainB  6tats  les  adeptes  de  la  cremation  ont  ^te  moins  favoris^s.     Ainsi 

que  dans  les  pr6c6dents  Congr^s  intemationaux  d'hjgi^ne  demandons 

en  un  voeu  solemnel  que   les  gouvemements  fctssent  disparattre  les 

obstacles  qui  s'opposent  encore  a  la  cremation  des  cadavres. 

Nous  avons  chaque  jour  plus  d'autorite  pour  ^mettre  un  tel  voeu  ; 
chaque  jour  I'exp^rience  demontre  d'avantage  I'inanit^  des  objections 
relatives  k  la  security  publiqve.  Et  puisque  nous  nous  adressons  aux 
gouvemements  demandons  leur  k  nouveau  d'aviser  a  organiser  la 
crdmation  des  cadavres  sur  les  champs  de  hatailley  I'utilite  de  cette 
demande  n'a  plus  k  6tre  demontr^e. 


(2.)  Monuments. — Appabbils. 

Le  monument  ou  plutot  I'embryon  de  monument  crSmatoire  du 

P^re  Lachaise  est  k  pen  pr^s  dans  I'^tat  on  I'ont  vu  les  membres  du 

Congr^s  international  d'hygi^ne  de  1889.     Au  dehors  et  au  dedans  ce 

sont  les  m^mes  murailles  nues  et  inacbev^es.     Ses  mundlles  pourront 

^tre  d6cor6es,  mais  on  ne  pourra   pas  61argir  suffisamment  ses  salles 

d'indn^ration  par  trop  ^traites.     Le  columbarium  provisoire  6tabli  dans 

le  sous-sol  est  dej^  enti^i'ement  occup^     Aussl  a-t'-on  amorc^  le  long 

du  mar  d'enceinte  du  cimeti^re  proche  du  monument,  le  columbarium 

d^finitii    C'est  un  portique  de  pierre  et  de  fer  compl^tement  d^nu^ 

d'omementation,  capable  de  contenir  300  cases ;  il  a  4  metres  de  largeur 

sur  12  mkres  de  longueur;  son  prix  de  revient  est  d'environ  18,000  fr. 

Ainsi  adoss^  au  mur  d'enceinte,  il  pourra  selon  les  besoins  ^tre  prolong^ 

le  long  du  mur,     L'administration  s'est  particuli^rement  attacb^e  k  per- 

fectionner  les  appareils  cr^matoires.     Elle  s'est  decide  ainsi  que  nous 

le  demandions  k  demolir  le  four  k  reverb^re  au  bois  dit  du  syst^me 

Gk)rini,  et  Paris   poss^de  aujourd'hui    deux    appareils   fond^s  sur   les 

principe  du  syst^me  Siemens. 

L'appareil  k  air  chaud  construit  par  MM.  Toisoul  et  Fradet,  et  par 
nous  decrit  en  1889,  a  co^te  20,000  fr.  alors  que  le  reverbere  au  bois  en 
a  coMe  8,000  fr, ;  mais  lorsque,  comme  k  Paris,  le  fonctionnement  est 
continu,  la  difference  des  frais  de  premier  6tablissement  est  tr^s  large- 
ment  compensee  par  I'economie  du  combustible.     Les  frais  de  mise  en 
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feu  relativement  coiiteux  avec  un  appareil  k  gazogene  et  recuperateur 
deviennent  insignifiants  lorsqu'ils  sont  repartis  sur  le  total  des 
incinerations  effeetu6es  en  24  heures.  L'appareil  Toisool  et  Fradet 
consomme,  parait-il  de  11  &  12  hectolitres  de  coke  par  24  heures.  La 
duree  des  operations  j  varie  selon  les  cadavres  de  une  heure  k  une 
heure  et  demie  au  maximum. 

A  ses  c6tes,  sur  I'emplacement  occup^  par  le  four  a  reverb^re 
s'^leve  le  second  appareil  du  m^me  syst^me  dd  a  M.  Fichet,  ingenieur 
civil.  Nous  ne  saurions  mieux  faire  que  de  r^produire  ici  la  description 
qui  en  a  6te  faite  par  son  auteur  : — 

"  L'appareil  se  compose  de  trois  parties  principales : 

Une  chambre  voAt^e  dans  laquelle  s'effectue  la  cremation ; 

Un  recuperateur  destin^  a  utiliser  la  chaleur  des  gaz  sortants  a 
la  production  de  I'air  chaud ; 

Un  gazogene  qui  fournit  I'oxyde  de  carbone  n^cessaire  au 
chauffage. 

Le  chambre  vo^tee  a  0™  90  de  largeur,  2"50  de  long  0™70  de 
hauteur  sous  cle.  Elle  est  fermee  en  avant  par  une  porte  en  dalles 
refractaires  montees  dans  un  cadre  en  fer.  La  porte  s'appui  par  son 
poids  sur  un  eneadrement  de  la  devanture  en  forme  de  plan  inclin6 
de  fa^on  a  assurer  une  bonne  fermeture.  File  est  suspendue  au  mojen 
de  chaines  passant  sur  des  poulies  et  ^quilibre  par  des  contrepoids 
pour  que  les  mouvements  de  montee  et  de  descente  aient  lieu  sans 
effort. 

Un  ecran  en  t61e  est  fixe  k  la  porte  et  se  meut  avec  elle ;  il  est 
maintenu  k  quelques  centimetres  de  distance  et  un  courant  d'air  circule 
entre  la  porte  et  I'^cran.  On  evite  ainsi  le  rayonnement  de  la  chaleur 
en  avant  du  four. 

Des  canaux  ont  6t6  m^nag^s  dans  I'^paisseur  des  murs  pour 
l*arriv6e  de  Tair  chaud  venant  de  recuperateur,  et  de  Toxyde  de  carbone 
et  pour  le  depart  des  gaz  briil^s. 

Au  fond,  a  Foppos^  de  la  porte,  le  mur  est  perc^  de  trois  regards 
qui  permettent  de  suivre  la  marche  de  Fop^ration. 

La  sole  de  la  chambre  est  en  pieces  refractaires  et  creus^es  de 
deux  profondes  rainures  pui  vont  de  la  facade  au  fond.  EUes  sont 
destinies  k  loger  les  bras  en  fer  du  chariot  d'introduction  et  de 
sortie. 

A  10  centimetres  de  hauteur  au-dessus  de  la  sole,  les  murs, 
lateraux  sont  garnis  d'une  s^rie  d*orifices  qui  regnent  sur  toute 
la  longueur.  D'un  c6te,  ces  orifices  servent  a  Tarrivee  de  Pair  et 
de  Toxyde  de  carbone,  du  c6t6  oppose,  ils  servent  au  depart  des 
gaz. 

Ceux-ci  se  rendent  tout  d'abord  dans  une  deuxieme  chambre 
voiitee  semblable  a  la  precedente  et  placee  directement  sous  la  sole. 
C'est  dans  cette  deuxieme  chambre  qu'aboutit  le  recuperateur  qui  est 
forme  d'une  serie  de  poteries  rectangulaires  plac^e^  verticalement,  et 
entretoisees  de  fa^on  a  dtre  maintenues  a  quelque  dbtance  Tune  de 
Tautre.     Les  gaz  descendent  a  I'interieur  des  poteries,  et  Fair  s'^chauffe 
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en   montant  tout  autour  daus  les    espaces   menageu    au    mo/en    des 
entretoises. 

Le  r^cnp^rateur  est  constniit  tout  entier  en  mat^riaux  r^fractaires, 
d'une  p&te  dure  et  compacte,  tr^s  dense  et  tr^s  cuite.  Avant  de  fermer 
le  f ouTy  on  a  d6pos^  dans  la  chambre  inf^rieure  un  peu  de  sel  marin  qui^ 
en  se  volatisant  lors  de  la  mise  en  marche,  est  venu  former  k  la  surface 
des  pieces  tubulaires  un  glacis  qui  assure  leur  impermeability.  Des 
dispositions  sp^ciales  de  joints  k  glissements  ont  ^t^  prises  pour  assurer 
la  liberty  des  mouvements  de  dilatation,  sans  permettre  le  melange  de 
Fair  chaud  circulant  autour  des  tubes  avec  les  gaz  briil^s  qui  passent 
dans  leur  int^rieur. 

Des  orifices  d'admission  pour  Fair  et  pour  I'oxyde  de  carbone  ont 
^te  manages  dans  la  chambre  inf^rieure  comme  dans  celle  du  baut. 

Toutes  les  admissions  d'air  et  de  gaz  sont  r^glables  k  volonte  au 
moyen  de  registres  k  cr^maill^res  qui  se  manoeuvrent  tons  k  I'arri^re  du 
four,  de  telle  sorte  qu'il  n'y  a  aucun  service  apparent  ni  sur  la  facade 
ni  sur  les  cdt^s. 

On  avait  observe,  dans  le  four  construit  prec6demment,  qu^au 
moment  de  Tintroduction  du  cercueil,  il  se  produisait  subitement  un 
fort  d^gagement  de  gaz  enflamm^s  et  que  la  flamme  sortait  par  la  porta 
avant  qu'on  ait  le  temps  de  la  refermer ;  il  nous  avait  ^t^  particuli^rement 
recommande  d'^viter  ce  rejet  de  flammcs  qui  avait  d^truit  des  tentures 
et  qui  produisait  sur  I'assistance  une  impression  f&cbeuse. 

Dans  ce  but,  nous  avons  pratiqu6  une  ouverture  dans  la  voute  pr^s 
de  la  fa9ade.  Les  flammes  qui  l^chent  la  vo^te  passenl  par  cette 
coupure,  et  se  rendent  dans  la  chambre  int^rieure  par  deux  chemin^es 
verticales  munies  de  registres,  qui  ont  6i&  reserv^es  dans  I'^paisseur  du 
mur  d'arri^re. 

Notre  attention  avait  6te  aussi  appel6e  sur  I'importance  qu'il  j  avait 
k  eviter  Tabondant  degagement  de  fumee  qui  se  produisait  pendant  une 
dizaine  de  minutes  au  d^but  de  Toperation.  Nous  indiquerons  plus  loin 
comment  nous  sommes  arrives  a  la  supprimer. 

Le  gazogene  fonctionne  a  la  fafon  des  appareils  analogues,  nous 
I'avons  dispose  avec  grille  horizontale  pour  permettre  en  cas  de  besoin 
la  marche  intermittente. 

Le  tirage  de  la  chemin6e  se  r^gle  au  moyen  d'un  registre  pivotant 
autour  d'un  axe  equilibr^  au  moyen  d'un  contrepoids.  Des  renvois  de 
mouvement  par  chafnes  et  poulies  aboutissent  k  un  levier  mobile  sur  un 
secteur,  plae^  a  I'arri^re  du  four,  k  cbi6  des  autres  registres  de  gaz  et 
d'air,  de  telle  sorte  que  le  surveillant  qui  observe  la  marche  de  I'opd ra- 
tion, au  moyen  des  regards  du  fond,  a  sous  la  main  tons  les  moyens  de 
r^glage. 

Conduite  de  rappareil, — Pour  amener  I'appareil  a  la  temperature 
convenable,  rouge  cerise,  environ  700°  k  800^,  on  envoie  le  gaz  dans  la 
chambre  siip^rieure  ou  Ton  a  eu  la  precaution  de  faire  un  petit  feu  de 
bois  sec.  Le  gaz  s'allume  en  traversant  la  flamme  du  bois,  et  la  flamme 
descend  dans  la  seconde  chambre  jusqu'au  r^cuperateur  qui  ne  tarde  pas 
k  s'^chauffer.  Au  bout  de  quelques  heures  I'appareil  4tant  enti^rement 
chaud  du  haut  en  bas,  on  pent  proc^der  aux  cremations. 
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^  Section  IX. 

L'introdoction  du  corps  se  fait,  au  moyen  du  chariot  O.  Andr6  de 
Piat. 

A  ce  moment,  les  divers  registres  sont  dans  les  positions  suivantes : 
Celui  de  la  chemin6e,  largement  ouvert. 
Cenx  de  Toxyde  de  carbone,  compl^tement  ferm^s. 
Celui  qui   permet  rarriv^e  de   Pair   chaud  dans   la   chambre   de 
cremation,  compl^tement  ferm^. 

Celui  qui  donne  acc^s  a  I'air  chaud  dans  la  chambre  inferienre  un 
peu  ouvert. 

Les  deux  registres  qui  mettent  la  coupure  de  la  voute  en  communi- 
cation avec  la  chambre  inferieure,  compl^tement  ouverts. 
Examinons  ce  qui  se  passe : 

Sous  rinfluence  de  la  haute  temperature  des  parois,  le  bois  du 
cercueil  s'enflamme  instantan^ment  avant  qu'on  ait  le  temps  de  refermer 
la  porte. 

La  ^amme  s'engouffre  dans  la  coupure  de  la  voiite  et  est  aspiree 
dans  la  chambre  inf^rieure  de  la  cheminee.  L^,  elle  se  melange  a  Fair 
chaud  en  quantity  suffisante  pour  que  la  combustion  soit  complete,  et  les 
gaz  incandescents  plongent  dans  le  r^cuperateur. 

Les  choses  restent  en  cet  6tat  pendant  quelques  minutes,  apr^s  quoi 
le  bois  du  cercueil  commen^ant  ^  se  carboniser  fournit  moins  d*hydro- 
carbures,  et  le  d^gagement  de  gaz  devenant  moins  al)ondant  on  pent 
fermer  les  deux  registres  de  la  coupure  de  la  voiite,  et  commencer  k 
donner  un  peu  d'air  dans  la  chambre  du  haut. 

Sous  rinfluence  de  I'arrivee  d'air  chaud,  le  cercueil  est  pere6  en 
quelques  instants  et,  pendant  qu'il  ach^ve  de  brdler,  Tevaporation  des 
liquides  commence  k  se  produire.  Pour  assurer  Poxydation  complete 
de  cette  masse  de  vapeurs,  m^lang^e  de  gaz  organiques,  on  ouvre  en 
plein  le  registre  d'air  de  la  chambre  inf^rieure  et  on  y  fait  arriver  un 
peu  de  gaz  oxyde  de  carbone,  de  telle  sorte  que  les  gaz  et  vapeurs  venant 
du  haut  sont  obliges  de  passer  dans  une  flamme  oxydante  ix>ur  se  rendre 
au  r^cuperateur. 

L'introduction  de  Pair  dans  la  chambre  inferieure  a  produit  I'effet 
d^sir^,  et  on  peu,  par  ce  moyen,  6viter  compl^tement  la  production  de 
la  fum^e. 

La  combustion  de  I'oxyde  de  carbone  dans  la  chambre  inferieure 
a  encore  pour  effet  de  maintenir  la  temperature  elev6e  du  r^cuperateur 
qui,  sans  cela,  serait  refroidi  par  le  courant  de  vapeurs. 

Au  bout  de  12  ^  15  minutes,  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  vapeur  est 
d^gag^e,  et  il  faut  activer  la  combustion  de  la  mati^re  organique  qui  a 
commence  k  se  carboniser. 

A  cet  effet,  on  supprime  Tarrivee  d'air  dans  la  chambre  du  has 
et  on  active  au  contraire  I'arrivee  d'air  par  les  orifices  de  la  chambre 
du  haut. 

L'air  chaud  insuffl^  sur  le  corps  par  la  poussee  du  recup^rateur 
balaie  incessamment  la  surface  charbonneuse  maintenue  k  haute  tem- 
perature par  le  rayonnement  des  parois  de  la  chambre.  Puis  cet  air, 
en  partie  priv^  de  son  oxygfene,  descend  dans  la  chambre  inferieure  et  y 
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^ntre   le    gaz  ozyde  de  carbone  qui  s'enflamiue  aussit6t ;  la  chaleur 
i  procLuite  inaintieDt  la  temperature  du  r^up^rateur. 

Xout  serait  pour  le  mieux,  si  la  combustion  de  la  mati^re  orgauique 
}  la  cliambre  sup^rieure  ^tait  assez  active  pour  y  mmntenir  uue 
te  temperature.  Malheureus^uent,  il  n'en  est  pas  amsi,  et  petit 
•etit  cette  chambre  se  refroidit.  II  faut  done,  au  bout  de  quelque 
ips  y  envoyer  un  peu  de  gaa.  C'est  regrettable,  car  bien  que  cette 
3u:itite  de  gaz  Boit  minime.  Elle  produit  toujours  un  appauvrisse- 
'.nt  en  oxyg^ne,  d'ou  il  r^sulte  une  prolongation  dans  la  duree  de 
p^ration. 

XI  aurait  6t6  pr^erable  assur^ment  de  remplacer  la  cbambre  par 
ae  moufle  chauffce  a  Texterieur.  Cela  n'a  pas  ^t^  possible  a  cause  de 
exiguite  de  la  pi^  destin^e  k  recevoir  le  four.  Elle  n'a  que  4°^  60 
e  largeur  et  il  6tait  necessaire  de  r6server  des  passages  convenables 
Le  chaque  c6t6  de  Tappareil. 

Comme  resultat  obtenu,  on  pent  dire  que  I'appareil  est  complfete- 
.nent  fumivore,  et  que  la  dur6e  d'une  cremation  vane  en  mojenne  entre 
45  minutes  et  une  beure. 

La  quantite  de  combustible  brAlee  en  24  heures  est  d'environ  18 
hectolitres  de  coke,  soit  720  kilogr. 

Pour  ce  rendre  compte  de  TefEet  utile  du  combustible,  il  convient 
d'en  faire  deux  parts,  Tune  destin^e  k  combattre  le  refroidissement  par 
''  les  parois  et  que  Ton  pent  ^valuer  a  7  ou  8  hectolitres  par  24  heures, 
Vautre  portion,  soit  10  hectolitres,  est  employee  k  effectuer  les  crema- 
tions pendant  10  heures,  depuis  8  ou  9  heures  du  matin  jusqu'a  6  heures 
du  soir,  ce  qm  repr^sente  environ  1  hectolitre,  soit  35  ^  40  kilogr.  par 
op6ration. 

Quand  on  briile  les  cadavres  des  amphitheatres  de  dissection,  on 
en  met,  comme  nous  I'avons  dit,  trois  k  la  fois  dans  le  four.  L'op^ration, 
dans  ce  cas,  dure  une  heure  et  demie,  de  telle  sorte  qu'en  une  journ6e^ 
sans  service  de  nuit,  on  pent  incin^rer  18  corps  et  faire,  en  outre,  une 
cremation  particuli^re." 

Pour  kre  absolument  impartial  nous  devons  dire  ici,  d'aprfts  les 

renseignements  qui  nous  ont  6te  fournis  par  les  agents  de  Tadminis- 

tration  charges  de  sa  conduite  que  I'appareil  Fichet  n'op^re  pas  plus 

rapidement  que  Tappareil  Toisoul  et  Fradet,  qu'il  na  pas  supprim6  le 

^         panache  de  fum^e  noire  qui  s'el^ve  au  dessus  de  la  chemin^e,  et  qu'il 

consommerait  19  a  20  hectolitres  de  coke  par  24  heures  1^,  oxH  I'autre 

n'en  consommerait  que  11  a  12.     Par  contre,  il  est  bien  positif  qu'il  se 

manoeuvre  plus  facilement  et  qu'il  emp6che,  fors  de  I'introduction  du 

cercueil,  le  rejet  de   flammes   qui  ^mouvait,  k  la   fafon   de  flammes 

infemales,ies  personnes  sensibles. 

(3.)  Pbopagande. — Obstacles. — KiFORMEs. 

Au  moment  od  la  cremation  f  ut  autoris^  et  r^lement^e  en  France, 
<  certaines  personnes  estim^rent  que  la  soci^t^  de  cremation  n'avait  plus 

^  qu'^  crier  victoire   et  k  laisser  aux  municipalit^s  le  soin   d'^riger  des 

r  monuments  crematoires.     jyautres,  au  contraire,  pensaient  avec  raison 
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qu'il  ne  suffisait  pas  d'introduire  une  r^orme  dans  la  loi  pour  qu'elle  fut 
appliqu^e,  et  qu'avant  de  disparaitre,  la  soci^^  de  cremation  derait 
s'occuper  de  modifier  les  m^Burs,  de  r^agir  contre  les  habitudes,  les 
pr^juges,  les  partis  pris  en  faveur  de  I'inhumation.  Cette  demi^re  opinion 
a  pr^valu.  En  effet,  c'est  &  des  groupes,  i  des  soei^tes  prives  et  non 
anx  gouvemements  ni  aux  municipalites  qu'il  appartient  de  pr^coniser 
une  r6forme  qui  suscite  des  objections  religieuses. 

La  soeiete  de  cremation  ne  se  borne  pas  k  signaler  au  public  par 
des  conferences  ou  des  Merits  les  avantages  de  la  cremation.  Emp^cbee 
de  pratiquer  la  cremation,  elle  veille  ^  ce  que  les  municipalites,  seules 
cbargees  de  cette  t&cbe,  la  remplissent  au  mieux ;  elle  etudie  les  perfec- 
tionements  k  apporter  aux  monuments  ou  appareils,  et  les  modifications 
ik  introduire  dans  la  reglementation  en  usage.  De  plus,  pour  favoriser 
le  mouvement  cr^mationiste  elle  a  fonde  une  sorte  de  mutuality. 
Lorsque  le  coiit  total  de  I'incineration  d'un  de  ses  membres  (frais  de 
transport,  d'operation  et  autres),  est  trop  61ev6  pour  que  la  famille  7 
puisse  subvenir,  la  soci6t6  se  substitue  k  celle-ci  avec  la  discretion  la  plus 
absolue,  pour  tout  ou  partie  de  la  depense.  Enfin,  si  delicate  que  soit 
cette  t&cbe,  elle  se  charge  d'assurer  rex6cution  de  la  demidre  volont^  de 
ses  membres ;  elle  rappelle  aux  families  qui,  d'aventure,  y  contrevien- 
nent  que  la  loi  sur  la  liberte  des  fun^railles  autorise  k  en  appeller  en 
justice  de  leur  opposition,  et  ^tablit  des  p^nalites  contre  toute  personne 
qui  ddment  pr^venue  aura  donne  aux  fun^railles  et  aussi  au  mode  de 
fipulture^  un  caract^re  contraire  a  la  volont^  du  d^funt. 

L'action.  de  la  society  s'etend  sur  toute  la  France,  mais,  actuellement, 
la  ville  de  Paris,  seule,  possede  un  monument  crematoire.  La  question 
est  serieusement  a  Tetude  a  Lyon  et  dans  quelques  \dlles,  mais,  il  faut  le 
reconnaitre  elle  ne  progresse  que  lentement.  A  Paris  du  !•'  Janvier  au 
31  d^cembre  1889,  on  avait  effectue  48  incinerations  demandees  par  les 
families ;  il  est  vrai  que  jusque  vers  le  milieu  du  mois  d'aoftt  de  la  dite 
ann^e,  le  monument  crematoire  n'avait  ete  ouvert  qu'a  titre  d'exception, 
.  sur  autorisation  speciale.  Du  1*'  Janvier  au  31  decembre  1890,  ce  chiffre 
s'est  eleve  \  121,  savoir :  65  hommes,  36  femmes,  et  20  enfants. 
Quatorze  corps  provenaient  de  la  province,  les  107  autres  appartenaient 
au  departement  de  la  Seine.  Les  resultats  des  premiers  mois  de  cette 
annee  ne  permettent  pas  de  prevoir  une  modification  appreciable  des 
cbiffres  precedents.  En  1890,  le  nombre  des  incinerations  des  corps 
provenant  des  amphitheatres  d'anatomie  a  atteint  2,188,  et  celui  des 
embryons  1,079. 

Les  hygienistes  fran9ais  peuvent  se  feliciter  de  ce  dernier  resultat ; 
pen  importe  que  les  cadavres  proviennent  ou  non  des  h6pitaux,  c'est  autant 
d'arrache  a  la  putrefaction,  d  la  pestilence,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  assez.  Us 
ont  ete  entendus  par  les  corps  savants,  la  od  regne  la  science  r^gne 
aussi  la  raison,  ils  doivent  desormais,  dans  I'interet  de  la  sante  publique, 
objet  de  tons  leurs  soucis,  se  faire  entendre  par  le  grand  public.  Chaque 
jour  un  fait  nouveau  vient  les  y  inciter.  Dans  le  courant  de  I'ete  1890, 
pour  trouver  aux  morts  de  Paris,  la  place  qui  manque,  on  a  effectue 
des  fouilles  au  cimetiere  Montpamasse,  dans  le  lieu  ou  furent  inhumes 
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les  chol^riques  de  1832.     Apris  cinquante-huit  ann^s,  les  corps  amon- 
cel^s  avaient  pour  le  plupart  conserve  leur  forme.     On  piochait  dans 
un  monceau  de  chair  humaine  en  decomposition.     II  fallut  au  plut6t 
refermer  cet  immonde  chamier  pour  eviter   Tempoisonement  g^n^ral. 
Vers  la  m^me  ^poque,  en  effet,  le  cholera  avait  .fait  son  apparition,  non 
loin  de  Valence,  en  Espagne,  k  la  snite  de  fouilles  dans  un  cimeti^re 
ou  des  chol^riques  avaient  kiA  inhumes  en  1885.     Jusqu*^  ce  jour,  les 
hjgi^nistes  ont  apport^  un  puissant  appui  aux  soci6t^s  de  cremation,  elles 
ont  millit6  aupr^s  du  l^gislateur,  des  gouvernements,  des  municipalit^s, 
les  Toeux  des  congr^  intemationaux  premier  d'hygi^ne,  a  la  main. 
Pour  que  les  fruits  de  cette  campagne   ne  soient  pas  perdus,  il  con- 
viendrait  que  les  hjgi^nistes  se  fissent  spontan^ment  aupr^s  du  public,  en 
toute  occasion,  avec  ou  sans  le  concours  des  soci6t6s  de  cremation,  les 
ap6tres  de  cette  salutaire  pratique.     Si  singulier  que  cela  puisse  parattre, 
nous  serious  heurenx  de  voir  le  congr^s   convier  les   hygi^nistes  du 
monde    entier  k   un  apostalat,   au    cours    duquel    laissant    un    instant 
de  c6t£  les  raisons   scientifiques   qui   n'^meuvent   gu^re   la  foule,  ils 
opposeraient  le  sentiment  au  sentiment,  la  v^rite  k  Terreur,  et  mdme 
Terreur  k  I'erreur!     Les  pontes  ont  chants  I'^ternel  sommeil  au   sein 
de  la  terre  bienfaisante,  et  ont  tress^  d'elegantes  idyles  en  I'honneur 
des  champs  de  repos.     Signalons,  k  I'inverse,  les  horreurs  de  la  decompo- 
sition lente  et  putride  au  sein  de  la  terre  humide ;  exhumons  I'^tre  ch6ri, 
montrons  la  grande  tranch^e  d'ou  les  cadavres  k  peine  decomposes  sont 
arrach^s  p^le-m^le  pour  Stre  enfouis  en  quelque  coin  perdu.     Crions  k 
riniquit^,  k  la  profanation  et  exaltons  la  beaut^,  les  vertus  purificatrices 
<lu  feu !     Sous  la  nappe  de  flammes  qui  le  r^hauffe,  I'affine,  le  corps  aim6, 
admir^  est  transform^,  pour  ainsi  dire,  instantan^ment  en  une  16g^re  fum6e 
et  quelques  poignees  de  cendres  blanches  que  les  generations  venereront  k 
jamais !     Puissions-nous  trouver  les  accents  propres  k  emouvoir  les  &mes, 
et  notre  cause  sera  gagn^e,  k  condition  toutefois  que  les  faits  ne  nous 
dementent  pas  trop  criiment.     II  n'y  a  pas  seulement  des  libre-penseurs 
parmi  les  adeptes  de  la  cremation,  des  libre-penseurs  a  qui  importe  peu 
que  leur  corps  disparaisse  en  une  heure  ou  en  deux,  qu'il  soit  rong6  par 
les  vers  ou  mordu  par  le  feu,  qui  demandent  la  cremation  parceque  e'est 
on  mode  de  sepulture  6minemment  rationnel,  il  y  a  parmi  les  partisans  de 
la  cremation  d'ardents  spiritualistes,  des  natures  fines,  pleines  de  sentiment 
que  sollicite  Tamour  du  pur  et  du  beau.     Pour  ceux-lii,  pour  tons  ceux,, 
ils  sont  legion  qui  ont  la  terreur  de  Tau  dela,  pour  qui  la  tombe  est  le 
myst^re,  pour  tons  ceux-la,  une  propagande  de  plus  de  dix  annees  aupr^s 
du  public  nous  autorise  a  le  declarer,  il  faut  pratiquer  la  cremation  avec 
solennite,  k  la  fa9on  d'un  culte.     Les  promoteurs  de  la  cremation  sont 
la    revolution,    I'avient    ainsi    compris.       Dans    un    rapport    sur    lea 
sepultures   presente   en   Pan   VII.    (1798)   a  Tadministration   centrale 
du  D6partement  de  la  Seine  le  citoyen  Camby  proposait  d'eiever  sur 
les  hauteurs  de  Montmartre  un  fastueux  monument :  "  Quatre  grandes 
^'  portes  dediees  a  Tenfance,  k  la  jeunesse,  a  la  virilite,  a  la  vieiUesse  ser- 
<<  viraient  d'entree  a  ce  grand  etablissement,  elles  conduiraient,  par  quatre 
'*  routes  sinueuses  au  monument  central,  image  du  dernier  terme  de  la 
*'  vie.     Ce  monument  offre  une  pyramide  de  vingt-huit  metres  de  base 
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"  un  tripled  la  couronne.  Getta  pyramide  serait  dispos^e  dans  Tinterieur 
''  de  mani^re  a  ce  que  le  travail  n6cessaire  pour  consumer  les  corps  piit 
''  se  faire  sans  que  le  public  s^en  apegttt'^  Le  rapport  r^gle  ensuite 
avec  cette  pompe  toute  paienne  si  fort  prisee  au  temps  de  la  revolution 
la  fa^on  dont  les  corps  devaient  ^tre  amenes  "  dans  rint^rieur  de  ce 
majestueux  monument."  Get  exoes  de  solemnity,  assur^ment  ccitiquable, 
serait  pr^f^rable  au  sans-fa9on  scientifique  avec  lequel  on  op^re  au  P^re« 
Laehaise.  Les  agents  de  radministration,  reconnaissons  le  font  preuve 
de  tact  et  de  d^cence,  les  appareils  fonctionnent  d'une  mani^re  satis* 
faisante  mais  le  cadre  et  les  instruments  ne  sont  nullement  en  harmonie 
avec  la  grandeur,  le  caract^re  de  Tultime  operation  qui  s*y  accomplit. 
Encore  priv6  d'une  fa9ade,  avec  son  entree  provisoire,  ses  chemin^  mal 
dissimulees  et  macul^es  de  suie,  le  monument  er^matoire,  sorte  d'usine 
Macabre  detonno  lugubrement  au  milieu  des  ombrages  et  des  tombes 
artistiques  du  eimetiere.  A  Tinterieur,  les  murailles  a  peine  recouvertes 
de  draperies,  le  chariot  d'introduction  avec  ses  grands  bras  et  son 
m^canisme  apparent,  la  carcasse  de  briques  et  de  fer  de  I'appareii, 
disons  plutdt  du  four,  pour  parler  comme  I'administration,  le  manque 
d'espace,  le  spectacle  de  renfoumement  du  cercueil,  du  d^foumement 
des  cendres,  le  manque  absolu  de  c^r^monial,  en  un  mot  tout  oe 
qui  se  fait,  se  voit  et  se  dit,  est  si  cru,  si  pitoyable  qu*a  moins  d'avoir 
I'esprit  fortement  tremp6,  on  pr^ferera  Tinconnu,  le  myst^re  de  la 
tombe ;  ou  bien,  pris  de  desesp^rance,  redoutant  egalement  Tincin^ration 
et  Tinhumation,  on  se  cantonnera  dans  I'indifference  finale ;  ce  sera  le 
succ^s  d^finitif  de  la  routine,  du  parti-pris,  de  I'ignorance  !  Le  monu- 
ment inachev^  du  P^re-Lachaise  a  beaucoup  plus  nui  au  developpe- 
ment  de  la  cremation  en  France  que  Topposition  du  clerg^  catholique. 
Sacrifiant  aux  goiits  et  aux  habitudee  des  populations,  les  premiers 
Chretiens  se  sont  fait  un  culte  a  Timage  des  paiens ;  ils  ont  adopte  la 
pompe  de  leurs  c^r^monies  religieuses,  ils  ont  om^  leurs  pierres  tombales, 
d'idoles  qu'ils  se  defendaient  d'adorer.  X  notre  tour,  nous  sommes 
conduits  k  nous  inspirer  des  pratiques  du  catholicisme  pour  renover  et 
faire  prosp^rer  une  coutume  paienne  ;  employons  plus  de  festons,  d'astra- 
gales,  de  fleurs,  de  draperies ;  des  chants,  de  la  musique,  des  discours,  sans 
exag^ration  bien  entendu,  ou  e'en  est  fait  de  notre  cause  jusqu'au  jour 
od  i'encombrement  des  cimeti^res  imposera  de  d^cr^ter  I'obligation  U 
on  nous  voudrions  voir  toujours  la  liberty. 

En  cons^uence  nous  demandons  au  Gongr^s  d'emettre  le  voeu  : 
Que  Vop^ration  de  la  crSmaiion  soit  eff^ectuie  avec  un  ceremonial 
imposant  dans  des  monuments  omis  et  amSnages  avec  la  plus  grande 
perfection. 
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Note  snr  la  Crematioxi  a  Paris  en  1891. 

PAR 

Ikl.  Charles  Caffort,  Chef  du  Bureau  des  Cimeti^res  de  la  Villa 

de  Paris. 


Xi'historique  de  la  question  de  la  cremation  a  6t6  fait  tant  de  fois 

qu'il   semble  inutile  de  la  refaire.    Bappelons  seulement  en  quelques 

mots    que,    en    ce  qui    concerne   TEurope,  apres  plusieurs   sidcles  de 

disparition    absolue,   la  cremation   dut    sa  resurrection    au  moins   en 

principe    a    la    B^volution  Fran^aise  de    1789,  et    que    la  premiere 

incineration  des  temp3  modemes  eut  lieu  a  Paris  le  1*'  dorsal  an  IX. 

(autorisation  donn^  par  Froehot,  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  k  la  citojenne 

Dupre  Geneste,  epouse  du  citoyen  Lach^ze,  de  briiler  le  corps  de  son 

enfant  ^^  de  huit  mois).      C'est  ^galement   la  Ville   de  Paris,   qui, 

avant   m^me  que  la  cremation  filt  autoris^e  legalement  en  France, 

obtenait,  apr^s  de  vives  instances  aupr^  du  gouvemement,  I'autorisation 

de  oonstruire  dans  un  de  ses  cimeti^res  un  appareil  destine  k  incin^rer  les 

debris  humains  provenant  des  amphitheatres   de  di^^section,  appareil  qui 

a  pu,  d^  la  promulgation  de  la  loi  autorisant  la  cremation  facultative, 

servir  a  des  incinerations. 

Enfin,  actuellement  encore,  la  ville   de   Paris  est  la  seule  ville 
Fran^aise  qui  possMe  un  appareil  cr^matoire. 

Les  renseignements  qui  font  I'objet  de  la  pr6sente  note,  bien  que 
sp6ciaux  k  Paris,  s'appliquent  done  k  la  France  enti^re. 

LiOISLATION. 

La  loi  du  15  septembre  1887  sur  la  liberty  des  fun^railles  a 
autoris^  le  choix  de  modes  de  sepulture  autres  que  Tinhumation,  tout  en 
d^cidant  qu'un  r^glement  d'administration  publique  d^terminerait  lea 
conditions  aff^rentes  aux  divers  modes  de  sepulture. 

Ce  r^glement  a  ^t^  promulgue  le  27  avril  1889,  en  voici  la  teneur 
en  ce  qui  concerne  la  cremation  : — 


TITRB  m. 

De  l'Incin^ration. 

Art.  16. — Aucun  appareil  cr^matoire  ne  peut  Stre  mis  en  usage  sans 
une  autorisation  du  Prefet  accordee  apr^s  avis  du  Oonseil  d'Hygi^ne. 

Art.  17. — Toute  incineration  est  faite  sous  la  surveillance  de 
Tautorit^  municipale.  EUe  doit  etre  prealablement  autoris^e  par 
Tofficier  de  T^tat  civil  du  lieu  du  d^ces,  qui  ne  peut  donner  cette 
autorisatioA  que  sur  le  vu  des  pieces  suivantes : 

V  Une  demande  ecrite  du  membre  de  la  famille,  ou  de  toute  autre 
personne  ayant  quality  pour  pourvoir  aux  fun^railles;  cette 
demande  indiquera  le  lieu  oi^  doit  s'effectuer  Tincineration. 
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2^  Un  certificat  du  m^decin  traitant,  affirmant  que  la  mort  est  le 
r^sultat  d'une  cause  naturelle. 

3®  Le  rapport  du  m^decin  assermente  commis  par  Tofficier  de  I'^tat 
civil  pour  verifier  les  causes  du  d^^. 

A  d^faut  d'un  certificat  d'un  mMecin  traitant,  le  m^decin 
assermente  doit  proc^der  k  une  enquete  sommaire  dont  il  consignera  les 
r^sultats  dans  son  rapport. 

Dans  aucun  cas,  Tautorisation  ne  pent  dtre  accordee  que  si  le 
m^decin  assermente  certifie  que  la  mort  est  due  k  une  cause  naturelle. 

Art.  18. — Si  rincin^ration  doit  dtre  faite  dans  une  autre  commune 
que  celle  ob.  le  d^^  a  eu  lieu,  il  doit  en  outre  etre  justifi6  de 
Tautorisation  de  transporter  le  corps,  conform^ment  k  I'art  4. 

Art.  19. — La  reception  du  corps  et  son  incineration  sont  constat^es 
par  un  proc^s-verbal  qui  est  transmis  k  I'autorite  municipale. 

Art.  20. — Les  cepdres  ne  peuvent  etre  depos^es,  mdme  k  titre 
provisoire,  que  dans  des  lieux  de  sepulture  r^gulierement  ^tabb's. 

Art.  21. — Les  cendres  ne  peuvent  6tre  d^plac^es  qu'en  vertu  d'une 
permission  de  I'autorite  municipale. 

Art.  22. — Toute  contravention  aux  dispositions  r^glant  les  conditions 
des  sepultures  et  contenues  dans  les  articles  3,  4,  8,  12,  16,  17,  18,  20 
et  21,  est  passible  des  peines  pr^vues  aux  articles  3  et  5,  de  la  loi  du 
16  Novembre  1887. 

I.   FOBMALITis   POUB   LES   iNCINiltATIONS. 

1°  Dices  survenus  a  Paris, 

En  pratique,  k  Paris,  il  est  proc^de  de  la  mani^re  suivante. 

Toutes  les  fois  qu'une  personne  se  pr^sente  a  la  mairie  pour 
declarer  un  dec^,  il  lui  est  remis  une  notice  imprimee  indiquant  les 
formalites  k  remplir  pour  les  incinerations. 

Si  la  famile  cboisit  ce  mode  de  sepulture,  elle  doit  prevenir 
immediatement  la  mairie,  et  lui  remettre,  P  la  demande  ecrite :  2^  le 
certificat  du  medecin  traitant  vises  par  Tart.  17  du  decret  du  27  avril 
.1889,  ci-dessus : — 

La  mairie  previent  directement  le  medecin  charge  de  la  contre 
visite. 

II  J  a  a  Paris  actuellemeut  deux  medecins  preposes  a  ce  service, 
pour  lequel  ils  out  prete  serment  devant  la  1»"  Chambre  du  Tribunal 
de  la  Seine;  un  honoraire  de  10  francs  paye  par  la  ville,  leur  est 
attribue  par  chaque  vacation. 

L'heure  du  convoi  est  fixee  par  la  mairie  qui  s'entend  teiephonique- 
ment  k  cet  egard  avec  Tadministration  centrale  (bureau  des  cimeti^res  k 
rbdtel  de  ville). 

Comme  pour  les  deees  suivis  d'inbumation,  la  famille  s'entend  avec 
I'adnunistration  des  pompes  fun^bres  pour  la  classe  du  convoi  et  les 
foumitures  reelles. 

II  est  recommande,  pour  les  corps  destines  k  etre  incineres,  de  ne 
prendre  qu'une  bi^re  en  peuplier  ou  en  sapin,  dans  laquelle  ne  doit  etre 
introduite  aucune  etoffe,  papier  ou  substance  quelconque. 
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Si  le  d^^s  est  survenu  non  k  Paris  mais  en  province,  toutes  les 
pieces  mentionn6e&  par  le  d6cret  doivent  Stre  produites  k  la  mairie  du 
lieu  du  d6c&3,  seule  comp^tente  pour  autoriser  I'incin^ration ;  a  Paris, 
il  suffit  de  presenter  au  bureau  des  cimetidres  :— 

1^.  I'autorisation  du  maire  ; 

V.  Tautorisation  de  transport  du  corps  d^livr^e  par  le  Pr^fet  de 
Police. 

Les  conditions  pour  la  mise  en  bi^re  et  le  transport  des  corps 
destines  k  Stre  incin^r^s  ont  ^t6  determin^es  par  la  circulidre  Minist6ri- 
eUe  du  27  Mai  1890. 

En  voici  le  resume  : — 

Le  corps  doit  Mre  place  dans  un  cercueil  en  bois  leger,  dont  les 
dimensions  au  maximum  seront :  longueur  2  metres,  largeur  0*60^ 
hauteur  0*50,  et  dont  les  parois  int^rieures  seront  badigeonn^es  au 
goudron,  et  gamies  de  toile  caoutchout^  ou  de  carton  bitum6  : — 

Le  vide  entre  le  corps  et  la  garniture  int^rieure  jsera  combl6  par 
une  substance  absorbante,  telle  que  poudre  de  tourbe,  dechets  de  coton, 
sciure  de  bois,  imbib^  d'une  solution  ph6niqu6e. 

Si  le  transport  du  corps  doit  avoir  lieu  k  une  distance  moindre  de 
200  kilometres  ce  premier  cercueil  sera  enferm^  dans  une  bi^re  en 
chene  k  parois  de  25  millimetres  d'^paisseur  assemblees  &  vis  et 
consolid^es  par  deux  frettes  en  fer  vissees. 

Si  la  distance  a  parcourir,  est  de  200  kilometres  ou  au-dessus,  le 
I*'  cercueil  sera  renferm^  dans  une  bi^re  de  plomb,  recouverte  d'une 
enveloppe  de  chSne.  A  l'arriv6e  au  monument  cr^matoire,  ces  enveloppes 
sont  d^viss^,  et  le  cercueil  en  bois,l^ger  est  seul  introduit  dans  le  four 
cr^matoire. 

3*.   Umes. — Columbarium . 

Apr^s  I'incin^ration,  les  cendres  sont  recueillies  dans  une  ume  dont 
la  foumiture  est  k  la  charge  des  families.  Celles-ci  sont  libres  d'adopter 
la  forme  et  la  mati^re  qu'elles  jugent  convenables,  si  Turue  doit  etre 
plac^  dans  une  sdpulture  de  famillc.  Si  les  cendres  doivent  dtre 
d^posees  dans  le  columbarium  municipal,  Tume  doit  avoir  les 
dimensions  suivantes  :  hauteur  0*28,  longueur  0*48,  largeur  0*28. 

Dans  le  premier  cas,  les  families  peuvent  deposer  les  urnes  soit  en 
concession  temporaire,  soit  en  concessions  perp^tuelles. 

Pour  ces  demieres,  elles  sont  autoris^,  si  elles  le  demandent,  k 
n'acqu6rir  qu'une  concession  d'un  m^tre  superficiel. 

D'apr^s  les  instructions  minist^rielles,  les  urnes  contenant  des  restes 
incin^r^s  ne  peuvent  Stre  plac^  k  Pext^rieur  des  monuments  fun^raires; 
elles  doivent  toujours  Stre  inhum6es,  sans  qu'il  soit  n^essaire  de  les 
placer  k  la  profondeur  des  inhumations  de  corps,  il  suffit  qu'elles  soient 
recouvertes  d'une  dalle  ou  pierre  dure. 

Ces  prescriptions,  se  justifient  par  la  n^cessit^  de  prot^ger  les 
cendres  contre  une  profanation  possible  ou  contre  les  atteintes  du  temps^ 
qui  renverse  t6t  ou  tard  les  monuments  les  plus  solides. 
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Quant  au  (K^umbarium  municipal  (voir  plus  loin  sa  description 
sommaire),  il  ne  renferme  que  des  cases  destinies  k  6tre  occupees 
temporairement.  Toute  incineration,  m6me  gratuite,  donne  droit  k 
I'occupation  pendant  cinq  ans,  d'une  case  du  columbarium ;  apr^  cinq 
ans,  les  families  sont  admises  a  prolonger  I'occupation  de  la  case  pour 
une  nouvelle  p6riode  quinquennale  moyennant  le  versement  d'une  somme 
de  50  francs.  (Cette  somme  est  le  prix  d'une  concession  temporaire  de 
5  ans  dans  les  cimeti^res  parisiens.) 

4**.  Tarifdes  Incinerations. 

Aux  termes  de  Tart.  25  de  la  loi.de  finances  du  17  juillet  1889,  les 
communes  dans  lequelles  sont  install^  des  appareils  cr6matoires  peuvent 
percevoir  des  droits  pour  l'incin6ration  des  corps.  Les  tarifs  sont 
d^liber^s  pour  les  Conseils  Municipaux  et  soumis  a  I'approbation  du 
Prefet. 

Le  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris,  en  execution  de  cette  disposition 
legale  arr^ta  le  7  Aout  1889,  une  tarification  des  droits  d'incin^ration 
qui  fut  approuvee  par  arr^te  Pr^fectoral  du  27  Septembre  suivant. 

Cette  tarification,  un  pen  61ev^e,  a  et6  modifi^  par  une  nouvelle 
deliberation  du  27  D^cembre  1889,  approuvee  par  arr^t^  du 
30  D^cembre  suivant. 

Cette  tarification  est  toujours  en  vigueur,  elle  est  fondle  sur  le 
principe  admis  k  Paris,  en  matifere  d'inhumation,  que  les  riches  doivent 
supporter  les  frais  des  convois  pauvres,  et  que  par  consequent  la  taxe  k 
payer  est  proportionnelle  k  la  classe  du  convoi. 

Le  tarif  est  le  suivant  :— 
!"•  classe 

2^  „ 
3*  „ 
4-         „ 

5«        „ 

6* 

7« 

8-        „        - 

Service  ordinaire 

Service  gratuit         -  -    N^ant. 

Les  Maires  de  Paris  peuvent,  comme  pour  les  inhumations, 
accorder  par  arr^t^  special,  la  gratuite  de  Tincineration  quand  ils  esti- 
ment  que  la  famille  est  hors  d'etat  d'en  acquitter  les  frais,  alors  m^me 
que  le  d^ced^  n'etait  pas  inscrit  au  bureau  de  bienfaisance. 

En  ce  qui  conceme  les  corps  amenes  directement  de  I'exterieur  au 
monument  crematoire,  et  pour  lesquels  il  n'y  a  pas  de  convoi  r^gulier, 
la  taxe  d'incin^ration  per9ue  est  celle  de  la  5®  classe.  Afais  ces 
corps  sont  exempts  du  paiement  de  la  taxe  speciale  frappant  les  corps 
amenes  de  Texterieur  aux  cimetieres  de  Paris. 

De  m^me,  les  corps  exhumes  d'un  cimeti^re  parisien  pour  etre 
indneres  sont  exempts  du  paiement  de  la  taxe  d'exhumation.  (D^b^* 
ration  du  26  Juin  1889,  arrdt«  du  27  juillet  1889.) 


250  francs. 

200 

» 

150 

» 

100 

» 

50 
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Xia  tAxe  d'incin^ration  est  acquitt^  entre  les  mains  da  recoveor  du 
imeti^re  de  TEst  a  rarriv^  du  corps  au  monument  cr^matoire. 

II.    PoNCnONNEMENT    (MONUMENT   CbI^MATOIRB — APPABBIL 
D'iNCINiRATION — CoLUHBARIUm)  . 

l^'.  Monument  crAnataire. 

lie  monument  cr^matoire  de  la  Yille  de  Paris  a  &t6  M&i  en  1886- 

1887  au   cimeti^re  de  TEst  (P6re  La  Chaise)   conform6ment  au  projet 

dress6   par  M.  Pormig6,  architecte    des    promenades  et  approuv6  par 

d61ib£ration  du  Conseil  Municipal  du  29  Juillet  1885.     U  est  situ£  sur 

le  somniet  du  plateau,  et  occupe  avec  ses  d6pendances,  entourto  de 

massifs  et  plantations,  toute  la  87*  division.     Une  partie  seulement  du 

projet  adopts  est  ex^cut^e.     Dans  son  6tat  actuel,  le  monument  cr^ma- 

toire  n*a  que  le  tiers  environ  de  la  surface  qu'il  doit  avoir  d6finitivement; 

c'est  la  partie  destin^e  k  recevoir  les  appareils  d'incin^ration  avec  une 

galerie  de  d^agement  en  avant  et  une  salle-  d'attente  pour  le  public,  qui 

est  construite. 

La   disposition  architecturale    adoptee   est  la  suivante:  le  rez  de 

cbau8s6e,  ou  plut6t  T^tage  en  soubassement  est  r^serv^  au  d£p6t  da 

combustible  et  aux  ouvriers  chauffeurs ;  le  rez  de  chaussee  contient  la 

salle   du   public    et   les   deux  salles    oh  sont   install^     les    appareils 

or6matoires.      Ges  trois   pieces,  dont  la  centrale  est   d'lme  superficie 

double   des   salles    lat^rales,   arrondies    en    £<»rme    d'h^micjdes    sont 

recouvertes  de  ddmes  en   ma^onnerie    s'^levant  k  une  hauteur  assez 

grande  pour  masquer  les  deux  hautes  chemin^  d'angle.     L'ensemble 

de  ces  trois  d6mes  vu  de  Text^rieur  est  d'un  aspect  imposant  et  d'un  bel 

eff et  architectural, 

L'acc^  se  fait  par  im  escalier  provisoire  install^  en  face  la  salle 
centrale,  qui  sert  actuellement  pour  le  public,  et  qui,  plus  tard,  lors  de 
Vachevement  du  monument  est  destin^  k  recevoir  un  3«  appareil 
cr^matoire. 

Le  monument  complet  comportera  une  fafade  avec  rampes  d'acc^s 
et  des  has  c6t^  correspondant  aux  salles  d'incin6ration,  et  servant  de 
salles  d'attente  pour  les  families. 

Le  d^penses  de  construction,  du  monument  cr^matoire  actuel  se 
sont  ^lev^s  a  la  somme  de  245,000  francs. 

2^.  Appareils  dHndneration. 

k.^Appareil  Gonnf.^-Au  moment  de  Pinauguration  du  monument 
crimatoire  le  15  D^cembre  1887,  I'appareil  employ^,  conform^ment  au 
vote  du  Conseil  Mimicipal,  6tait  un  four  du  sjstdme  GK>rini,  du  module 
adopts  k  Milan.  Les  r6soltats  obtenus  lors  des  exp&iences  poursuivies  k 
Taide  de  cadavres  non  r^clam^s  provenant  des  h6pitaux  ^talent  identiques 
k  ceux  de  Milan.  Les  corps  introduits  dans  Tappareil  ^taient  br&l^s, 
dans  un  espace  de  temps  variant  entre  If  heure  et  2  heures,  et  r^duits 
en  cendres  extrtoiement  blanches,  sans  aucun  melange  de  matidres 
oarbonis^,  sans  odeur  et  sans  f  um^.    Des  r^ultats  analogues  ont  6i6 
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obtenus  pour  les  13  incinerations  qui  ont  M  effectu^es  dans  cet  appareil 
en  1889,  lorsque  la  promulgation  du  d^cret  reglementant  les  incinerations 
a  permis  d*accueillir  les  demandes  des  families. 

Mais  d^s  le  principe  de  graves  objections  s'61evaient  contre  Temploi 
de  Tappareil  Gbrini ;  en  premier  lieu  la  durfe  trop  longue  de  Top^ration. 
Si  en  effet  un  delai  de  2  heures  ne  pr^sentait  pas  de  difficult^  k  Milan 
en  raison  du  nombre  restreint  des  incinerations,  il  n'en  ^tdt  pas  de  mSme 
a  Paris,  oh.  par  suite  de  r^norme  difference  de  population,  et  par  suite 
aussi  de  la  resolution  prise  par  le  Conseil  Municipal  d^incin^rer  les  debris 
d'h6pitaux  (3,500  a  4,Q0O  corps  par  an)  au  lieu  de  les  inhumer,  il  6tait 
ji^cessaire  d'emplojer  un  appareil  k  marche  plus  rapide  et  k  fonctionne- 
ment  continu. 

En  second  lieu,  le  cout  de  I'operation,  par  suite  du  prix  eieve  du 
bois  a  Paris,  ^tait  une  grave  consideration ;  chaque  incineration,  co&tant 
rlen  qu'en  combustible,  j  compris  le  chauffage  preiiminaire  du  four,  de 
20  ^  25  francs.  Aussi  I'administration  fut  elle  amenee  k  chercher  un 
appareil  ne  pr^entant  pas  les  mSmes  inconvenients. 

B. — Appareil  ToUoul  et  Fradet. — A.  la  suite  de  longues  etudes 
poursuivies  par  Fadministration  de  concert  avec  M.  Chassaing,  Conseiller 
Municipal,  aujourd'hui  Depute  de  Paris,  elle  adopta  un  appareil  au  gaz 
avec  recuperateur  qui  fut  construit  pour  le  compte  de  la  vilie,  par 
MM.  Toisoul  et  Fradet,  et  inaugure  le  5  aofit  1889. 

Get  appareil  comporte :  1^.  Un  gazogene  etabli  dans  le  sous-sol  et 
produisant,  par  la  combustion  incomplete  du  coke,  du  gaz  oxjde  de 
carbone  qui,  allume  a  I'entree  du  four  par  des  bHileurs  specdaux,  produit 
une  temperature  tr^s  eievee  pour  une  depense  tr^s  minime. 

2^.  Un  recuperateur  de  chaleur  projetant  dans  le  four  I'air  chauffe 
par  les  gaz  provenant  de  Tappareil. 

3°.  Un  four  k  reverb^re,  la  sole  est  pourvue  de  deux  entailles 
permettant  le  passage  des  bras  du  cbariot  dont  il  sera  question  plus 
loin. 

4°.  Une  cbeminee  d'appel. 

Les  resultats  de  cet  appareil  sont  incontestablement  bien  superieurs 
k  ceux  de  Tappareil  Gorini,  puisque  les  incinerations  s'y  effectuent  en  une 
beure  ou  une  heure  \  et  que  la  depense  de  combustible  ne  s'ei^ve 
pas  k  plus  de  3  francs  par  operation.  II  y  a  lieu  toutefois  d'appeler 
I'attention  sur  la  remarque  suivante:  La  Ville  de  Paris  au  point  de 
vue  des  incinerations  n'est  pes  dans  des  conditions  ordinaires.  Ayant  a 
detruire  par  le  feu  les  restes  des  3,500  k  4,000  cadavres  par  an  provenant 
des  amphithe&tres  de  dissection,  elle  pent  employer  un  appareil  continu, 
un  gazogene  briilant  jour  et  nuit,  ce  qui  reduit  sensiblement  la  depense 
des  incinerations  demandees  par  les  families ;  en  effet  Tappareil  servant 
exdusivement  k  la  cremation  des  debris  d'hdpitaux,  il  suffit  de  suspendre 
ce  service  pendant  Tincineration  du  corps  amene  par  les  families,  pour 
le  reprendre  ensuite  quand  cette  operation  est  terminee. 

II  n'en  est  pas  de  mdme  des  autres  villes  od  se  pratique  la  cremation, 
et  qui  n'ayant  qu'^  pourvoir  k  un  petit  nombre  d'incinerations,  espacees 
k  des  epoques  plus  ou  moins  eioignees,  n'ont  aucun  inter^t  k  posseder  un 
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ipareil  cr^matoire  allum^  sans  interruption,  et  doivent  en  cons^uence 
'oir  reoours  k  des  appareils  intermittents. 

C.^ — Appareil  Fichet. — En  raison  m^me  de  la  n^cessit^  de  faire 
>nctionner  continuellement  Tappareil  cr^matoire  municipal  il  6tait 
.6cessaire  de  pouvoir,  en  cas  d'interruption  du  service  pour  cause  de 
eparation,  disposer  d'un  autre  appareil  de  rechange.  L' Administration 
Vlunicipale  au  lieu  de  se  borner  k  une  copie  de  Tappareil  existant, 
K>ngea  k  profiter  de  Texp^rience  acquise  pour  construire  un  appareil 
plus  perfectionne.  M.  Fichet,  ing^nieur  civil,  qui  en  collaboration 
avec  M.  Muller  avait  pr^sent^  k  TExposition  Universelle  de  1878  un 
projet  de  four  cr^matoire,  s'offrit  k  Mifier  un  appareil  permettant  de 
procMer  k  une  incineration  en  15  minutes  de  moins  que  Tappareil 
Toisoul  et  Fradet. 

Cette  ofiEre  ajant  ^t^  accept^e,  M.  Fichet  fit,  sur  I'emplacement 
primitivement  occup6  par  I'appareil  Gorini,  reconnu  absolument  inutilis* 
able,  construire  un  appareil  qui  a  ^te  inaugur^  le  19  Janvier  1891. 

Cet  appareil  se  compose  comme  le  pr^cMent  d*un  gazogene  foumis- 

sant  de    Toxyde  de  carbone,  et  d'un  recup^rateur  foumissant  de  Tair 

chaud  k  la  chambre  votit^  dans  laquelle  s'effectue  rindn^ration.     La 

difference,   c'est   que    I'oxyde    de    carbone   ne  sert  qu'4    chauffer  le 

r^cuperateur,  et  que  la  combustion  du  cadavre  s'op^re  par  Fair  chaud 

seul,  gckce  au  volume  considerable  du  recuperateur,  bien  que  selon  les 

besoins,  on  puisse  envoyer  dans  le  four  du  gaz  aussi  bleu  que  de  I'air. 

Les  r^sultats  obtenus  sont  bien  ceux  que  se  promettait  M.  Fichet :  les 

corps  introduits  dans  son  appareil  sont  compl^tement  incineres  en  50  ou 

55  minutes.     La  depense  de  combustible  est  un  peu  plus  eiev^e  que  celle 

de  I'appareil  Toisoul  et  Fradet  (18  hectolitres  de  coke  par  jour  au  lieu 

de  14). 

D. — Appareil  O,  Andri  et  Piat  pour  t Introduction  des  Corps. — 

L'introduction  et  la  sortie  des  corps  dans  les  deux  appareils  crematoires 

ci-dessus  mentionn^s  s'effectue  au  moyen  d'un  appareil  (special  construit 

pour  la  Ville  de  Paris  par  MM.  O.  Andr^  et  Piat.     II  avait  h^  reconnu, 

quand  on  employait  I'appareil    Gorini,  qu'une   des   grosses   difficultes 

du  fonetionnement  de  la  cremation  consLstait  dans  le  retrait  de  la  sole 

contenant   les    residus  de  I'incineration,   en   raison    des  deformations 

que  fasait  subir  I'enorme  temperature   du   four    tant  k  la  sole   elle 

m^me  qu'aux  galets  et  glissieres  metalliques  sur   lesquels  elle   devait 

rouler.     Cest  pour  parer  k  ces  difficultes  qu'a   ete    etabli  I'appareil 

0.  Andre  et  Piat.     Cet  appareil  se  compose  d'un  chariot  monte  sur 

des  rails  encastres  dans  le  pancher.      A  ce  chariot  massif  et  muni  k 

rarriire  de   centre   poids   tr^s    lourds,   sont    adaptes  en   avant   deux 

longerons  articuies  formant  fourchette,  sur  lesquels  on  pent  placer,  soit 

la  sole  m6tallique  supportant  le  cercueil,  soit  directement  le  cercueil  lui 

m6me.   Ces  deux  longerons  sont  creux  et  interieurement  remplis  d'eau,  ce 

qui  emp^he  toute  deformation  de  la  partie  de  I'appareil  k  introduire 

dans  le^four.     A  I'interieur  du  four  sont  menagees  sur  la  sole  deux 

rainnres  correspondant  par  leur  position  et  leur  profondeur  aux  longerons 

de  Tappareil  introducteur.     Pour  une  incineration,  le  cercueil  etant  porte 
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au  fond  da  four  au  moyen  des  longerons  qui  ont  penetre  dans  ces 
rainures,  un  simple  mouvement  de  d^dic  abaisse  les  longerons  qui  sont 
ramen^s  en  arri^re  en  laissant  le  eercueil  k  Tint^rieur  du  four,  A.  la  fin 
de  reparation,  les  longerons  introduits  de  la  m^me  mani^re  sont  relev^s 
et  rapportent  la  sole  m^tallique  avec  les  cendres.  Quant  a  celles  provenant 
de  rincineration  des  debris  d'h6pitaux  la  sole  metallique  n*etant  pas 
employee  et  les  cereueils  etant  places  directement  sur  les  longerons,  on 
adapte  a  Textr^mit^  de  ceux-ci  une  raclette  metallique,  munie  i  son 
extremite  inferieure  d'un  balai  de  tiges  d'acier;  cette  raclette  etant 
abaissee  quand  Tappareil  est  arriv^  au  fond  du  four,  am^ne  avec  elle 
toutes  les  cendres  qui  sont  recueillies  a  la  sortie. 

E. — Fancttonnement  de  Vappareil  crimatoire, — Les  details  qui 
precedent  donnent  une  idee  suffisamment  nette  du  fonctionnement  de 
I'ensemble  de  I'appareil.  Ajoutons  quelques  mots  sur  le  c&remonial  des 
incinerations. 

La  salle  centrale  du  monument  cr^matoire,  qui  sert  de  sallc 
d'attente  pour  les  families,  se  pr^te  par  ses  dispositions  architecturales 
a  des  decorations  funeraires  imposantes.  Les  tentures  varient  suivant 
la  classe  du  convoi  adoptee  par  les  families,  mais  mSme  pour  les 
incinerations  gratuite,  la  porte  donnant  acc&s  k  la  salle  d'incineration  est 
drapee  d'une  tenture  noire  avec  bandeau.  A  I'arrivee  au  monument 
crematoire,  le  eercueil  retire  du  cbar  est  introduit  dans  la  salle  d'attente 
et  de  la  dans  la  salle  d'incineration  ou  les  plus  proches  parents  du 
<iecede,  au  nombre  de  trois  au  plus,  sont  seuls  admis,  les  autres  assistants 
restent  dans  la  salle  d*attente  oil  peuvent  Stre  prononces  des  discours  bu 
recitees  des  prieres. 

Le  eercueil  est  place  sur  la  sole  metallique  posee  sur  les  longerons 
de  I'appareil  d'introduction ;  cette  sole  est  recouverte  d'un  drap  en  toile 
d'amiante.  II  est  ensuite  proced6  ^  I'incineration,  dont  les  progrSs  sont 
constates,  au  moyen  des  regards  places  sur  les  c6tes  de  I'appareil  Toisoul 
et  Fradet  a  I'arri^re  de  I'appareil  Fichet.  Quand  la  combustion  est 
complete,  la  sole  est  retiree,  les  cendres  sont  recueillies  i^  I'aide  de 
l>inces  en  metal  et  deposees  dans  I'ume  qui  est  ensuite  fermee  a  la  chaux 
et  sceliee  d'un  cachet  aux  armes  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  Puis  cette  urne 
est  immediatement,  soit  inhumee  dans  une  sepulture  du  cimetiere  de 
I'Est,  soit  remise  k  la  famille  pour  etre  transportee  dans  un  autre 
cimetiere,  soit  deposee  dans  une  case  du  columbarium  municipal. 

F. — Columbarium, — Ce  columbarium  qui  vient  d'etre  acheve  tout 
dernierement  (juin  1891)  est  etabli  le  long  du  mur  d'enceintedu  cimetiere 
de  I'Est  dans  le  voisinage  du  crematoire.  Get  emplacement  a  Tavantage 
de  se  preter,  d'une  mani^re  pour  ainsi  dire  indefinie,  k  I'etablissement  de 
portiques  successifs  formant  les  travees  du  columbarium.  Une  seule 
travee  est  actuellement  construite  siur  une  longueur  de  13  metres  60  c. ; 
elle  contient  354  cases.  Celles-ci  protegees  par  un  auvent  contre  la 
pluie  et  le  soleil,  sont  a  I'abri  de  toute  deterioration,  provenant  des 
variations  atmospheriques.  Chacune  des  cases,  en  ma^onnerie,  a  les 
dimensions  suivantes;  hauteur  0"*.29.,  largeur  0^.29.,  profondeur 
0°^.47.      Sur  le    devant    est  menagee  une   double   rainure;   dans  la 
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li^re  s'encastre  nne  dalle  qui  ferme  la  case  quand  Tume  y  a  iXk 
>see.  Cette  dalle  est  ensuite  scellee^  La  2*  rainure  est  destin^  & 
voir  1&  plaque  que  la  famille  voudra  y  apposer  (en  metal,  en  pierre, 
en  verre  a  son  ehoix)  et  sur  laquelle  «Ue  pourra  placer  telle 
jription  qu*elle  jugera  convenable,  sous  reserve,  bien  entendu,  de 
•probation  de  l*autorit6  municipale  aux  termes  de  Tordonnance  du 
3ctobre  1843.  La  depense  du  columbarium  revient  i  59  francs  par  case 
t  30  francs  pour  chaque  case  (ma^onnerie,  taille,  sciage,  feuillure,  etc.) 
29  francs  pour  la  partie  architecturale  et  d^rative  du  monument. 

III.  Statistique. 
11  nous  reste  ii  exposer  sommairement  la  statistique  des  indn^rations 
f  ectu6eB  dans  lesappareils  municipaux  depuis  leur  inauguration  jusqu'au 
1  juillet  dernier. 
Happelons  que  ces  appareils  proc^dent  k  Tincin^ration  : — 

1®.  Des  corps  dont  la  cremation  est  demandee  par  les  famiUes  et 
.utoris^e  par  les  maires. 

2®.  Des  debris  humains  provenant  des  amphitheatres  de  dissection. 
3^.  Des  embryons,  ou  produits  de  la  conception,  venus  au  monde 
avant  quatre  mois  de  gestation. 


EtAT   NUM^RIQUE   des   INCIir^BATIONS   EFTECTU^ES. 


Annto. 

Incin^nitions 

demand^ 

par  les 

families. 

D6bris 
d'hdpitauz. 

Embryons. 

Total. 

1889 

1890  .        -          - 

1891  jusqu'au  31  julUet 

49 
121 

81 

4880) 
2,188 
1,669 

2170) 
1,079 
718 

749 
8,388 
2,463 

Totoux  - 

251 

4,340 

2,009 

6,600 

Q)  L'lncin6ration  des  debris  d*h6pitaax  et  des  embryons  ne  fonctionne  que 
depuis  le  5  aoi!kt  1889. 


DETAILS  RELATIFS  AUX   InCIN^BATIONS   DEMAND^ES   par   LES 

Familles. — Annbe  1889. — 1<>.  Appareil  Gorini. 


Sexe. 

Total. 

Durte  de  rinciu^ration. 

Age. 

MmcuUil 

F^iminin. 

Hoins 

deeo 

minutes. 

Belh. 
aih.30. 

Plusde 
lh.SO. 

Ho- 
yenne. 

0ii9aiu      . 
lOiinans     • 
S0ik69ani      •      • 
OOansetaadetsos  • 

1 
1 
6 
3 

t 

1 

1 
1 
7 

1 

1 
1 

6 

4 

H.    M. 

0  60 

1  26 
1    60 
1    65 

Totaux 

10 

8 

18 

1 

2 

10 

— 
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Seetion  IX. 
2«.  Apparbil  Toisoul  et  Fbadet. 


Sex«. 

Total. 

Dur^e  de  rincin4imtion. 

A«c. 

Hmxmliii. 

F^mibin. 

Hoini 

deflO 

minutet. 

Delh. 
&lh.30. 

Plttsde 
lh.80. 

Ho- 
yenne. 

0  A  9  ftni 
10&29aiu 

SO&SOans         -       - 
00  Ml  eC  au  destui  - 

3 
3 
8 
0 

2 
2 

6 

4 

6 

6 

IS 

IS 

6 
2 
8 

2 

9 
11 

1 
1 
8 

H.    V. 

0  40 

1  0 
1    10 
1    15 

ToUnx 

ss 

13 

83 

10 

22 

4 

— 

Ann^b  1890. — (Appabeil  Toisoul  et  Fradet). 


Seze. 

Total. 

Durte  de  rinoin^ration. 

Age. 

Maaculin. 

P^minin. 

Moins 

deeo 

minutes. 

Delh. 
&  1  h.  SO. 

Plus  do 
Ih.30. 

Mo- 
yenne. 

0&9aiui 
10ik89aii8 
SOi^Mans     - 
00  aiiB  et  au  dessus  • 

12 
6 
88 

34 

6 
8 

14 
20 

18 

7 

42 

6i 

17 
3 
72 
10 

1 

4 

SO 

41 

8 

H.  M. 

0  40 

1  0 
1     2 

1     5 

Totauz 

79 

42 

m 

48 

76 

8 

- 

Annee  1891.— Jusqu'au  31  juillet  (Appabeil  Fichet). 


Seze. 

Total. 

Dur^  de  I'lncin^ration. 

Age. 

Masculin. 

P^minin. 

tfoins 

deOO: 

minutes. 

Delh. 

k  1  h.  30. 

Plusde 
lh.SO. 

Bio. 
yenne. 

0  ik  9  ans 
10  &  29  ans 
30ik69ans     • 
60  ans  et  au  dessus  • 

4 

27 
23 

3 

4 
10 
10 

7 

4 

37 

83 

.   7 
2 

25 
23 

2 
12 
9 

1 

H.  M. 

0    82 

0    50 
0    53 
0    55 

Totauz 

"    1 

27 

81 

67 

23 

1 

- 
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AKxiB  1890. — Classes  des  Convois  des  D^fois. 


Domicile  dea  ddc^d^ 


Totaiiz. 


10 1«"  Arrond^  de  P*ri» 
10  dernien,         do. 
Arrond'  de  S«  Dd&is 

Do.   de  Boeaux 
Hon  du  Ddpt.  de  la  Seine 
Totaiix 


16 


12       28 


11 


31 


19 


102 


42 
6ft 

S 

5 
16 
121 


AXNEE    1891 

JUSQU'aU   31    JUILLET. 

I 

h 

1 

i 

S3 

1 

^ 

Sb 

& 

Totaaz. 

Domicile  des  d6cM<i8. 

i 
1 

1 

H 

10  l"»Arr»-de  Paris 

^ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

4 

2 

9 

4 

28 

82 

10  demiora  Ajt»« 

-      — 

— 

— 

2 

6 

6 

12 

3 

12 

0 

32 

41 

Arrond*  de  S^  Dtols 

.      — 

"~  i    "" 

— 

2 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Do.        Soeaux      • 

-1    - 

- 

2 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

2 

2 

Hon  du  D6p«  de  la  Seine 

1 

-      - 

— 

4 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

Totaax 

1    - 

1 

1 

4 

fO 

IS 

16 

5 

21 

13 

68 

81 

Assainissement  des  Cimetieres. 

PAR 

MM.  Brouardrl,  DU  Mssnil  et  Ooier. 

4'»»» 

L'agglomeration  de  la  population  dans  les  grandes  villes  est  pour 
les  hygi^nistes  une  source  de  preoccupations  s^rieuses. 

II  faut  pourvoir  a  la  surveillance  sanltaire  des  eaux  potables  livr^ 
k  la  consommation,  de  Talimentation,  du  logement,  et  i  I'eloignement 
des  mati^res  usees,  a  la  disparition  des  corps  de  ceux  qui  meurent. 

Cette  derni^re  question  est  particuli^rement  delicate  et  la  ville  de 
Paris,  depuis  quelques  annees,  s'en  est  preoccup^e.  A  cet  effet,  elle  a 
^tudie  les  moyens  d'assainir  les  cimetidres.  Les  Etudes  ont  porte  a  la 
fois  sur  Fair,  le  sol  et  les  eaux  dans  ces  champs  de  repos. 

Dans  une  premiere  s^rie  de  recherches,  dues  A  MM.  Schiitzemberger, 
Carnot,  Miquel  et  du  Mesnil,  elle  a  ^tabli : 
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1^  Que  8i  dans  le  voisinage  des  anciens  charniers,  et  surtout  alors 
que  les  inhumations  se  faisaient  dans  les  eglises,  on  a  pu 
obsen^er  des  accidents  resultant  du  d^gagement  des  gaz  produits 
par  la  putrefaction,  ces  dangers  sont  devenus  absolument 
illusoires  aujourd'hui  oil  ils  se  r^pandent  4  Tur  libre ;  que 
Tatmosphere  des  cimeti^res  actuels  est  pure  de  tout  produit 
gazeux  d^letere,  de  tons  les  61£ments  figur^  nocifs ; 
2^  Que  dans  les  cimeti^res  actuels  le  sol  ne  renferme  que  de  I'acide 
carbonique  en  grande  quantity,  a  Texclusion  de  tout  autre  gaz 
en  quantity  appr^ciables ; 
3^  Que  la  decomposition   des  cadavres  confies  a  la   terre  serait 

vraisemblablement  activ^e  par  le  drainage  du  sol. 
La  seconde  serie  d'experiences  a  &ik  faite  par  MM.  Brouardel,  du 
Mesnil  et  Ogier.  Elles  avaient  pour  objet  d'examiner  quelle  ^tait 
Taction  exerc6e  sur  la  decomposition  des  corps  inhumes  par  des 
preparations  diverses  d^posees  dans  les  cercueils  au  moment  de  la  mise 
euLbi^re,  tant  pour  eviter  Tissue  des  Hquides  provenant  du  cadavre  que 
pour  masquer  les  odeurs  qui  s'en  d^gagent. 

Ils  out  etudie  ensuite  qu'elle  ^tait  I'influence  de  Ta^ration,  de 
Thumidite  du  sol  des  cimeti^res  sur  la  marche  de  la  putrefaction,  et  ils 
concluent : 

1^  Que  plus  le  cadavre  inhume  est  en  contact  avec  Twr  par  le  fait  de 

la  permeabilite  du  sol,  de  la  porosite  de  la  bi&re,  plus  sa  de- 

^ruction  est  rapide  et  complete ;  la  presence  de  Tair  f avorisant 

i'eclosion  de  ces  6tres  inferieurs,  de  ces  travaitleun  de  la  fnort 

qui  sont  les  agents  les  plus  actif s  de  la  destruction  des  cadavres ; 

^  2®  Que  toute  substance  mise  dans  la  bi^re  pour  en  assurer  Tetancheite, 

sciure  de  bois  meiangee  ou  non  de  substances  antiseptiques  ou 

^implement  aromatiques,    poussi^re   de    charbon,    feuilles  de 

-.^caoutchouc,  de  carton  bitume  doublant  la  bi^re,  retardent  dans 

^ne  proportion  considerable  la  destruction  des  cadavres. 

Toutes  ces    mati^res    s'opposent    au    developpement    des 
animalcules  la  plupart  aerobics  qui  paraissent  Stre  agents  les 
plus  actif s  de  la  destruction  des  cadavres ; 
30  Que  Tinhumation  dans  un  sol  humide  ou  impermeable  retarde 

considerablement  la  putrefaction. 

En  conclusion,  M.  Ogier  (au  nom  de  MM.  Brouardel,  du  Mesnil  et 

■^^  Ogier)  presente  ensuite  quelques  observations  sur  les  circonstances  qui 

-emp^chent  specialement  la  destruction   des  cadavres.     U   cite  comme 

exemple  le  cimetiere  de  St.  Nazaire  etabli  dans  la  terre  glaise,  presque 

compl^tement  impermeable  k  Tair,  oh.  les  cadavres  ne  soubissent  qu'une 

decomposition   excessivement   lent^.     L'etablissement  d'un  syst^me  de 

di-ainage,   amenant    Fair  au  contact  du   cada^TC,  tel  que  le    sjst^me 

applique  par  M.  Coupry  k  St.  Nazaire,  produit  de  bons  resultats  et  acce- 

lere,  dans  des  proportions  enormes,  la  destruction  du  cadavre.     G'est  ce 

que  montrent  les  photographies  des  exhumations  recemment  faites  dans 

ce  cimetiere. 
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Kr  Spencer  WelUiy  in  answer  to  Mr.  Seymour  Haden*8  objection 
that  oremalion  was  "  unnatural/'  contended  that  it  was  not  more  so  than 
hnrial  in  the  earth  or  in  the  sea.  Everything  depended  upon  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  "  natural."  He  told  an  anecdote  of  Sir  James  Simpson, 
who  suggested  to  a  lady  the  use  of  chloroform  during  her  approaching 
confinement,  but  was  met  by  the  same  objection — ^that  "  it  was  so  un- 
natural." Finding  that  she  had  come  from  Belfast,  and  by  steamer. 
Sir  James  at  once  retorted  that  this  also  was  a  most  **  unnatural "  devia- 
tion from  the  "  natural "  method  of  crossing,  namely,  by  swimming. 

Bar.  F,  Lawrenoe  (Vicar  of  Westow,  York)  spoke  as  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Ohuixsh  of  England  Burial  Reform  ABSOciation.    The 
mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead  which  the  Association  advocated  was  that  of 
"earth  to  earth,"  indicated  in  the  Burial  Service,  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  Seymour  Haden.    The  Burial  Service  orders  the  priest  and  clerk  to 
meet  ihe  corpse  (no  mention  is  made  of  a  coffin),  and  to  go  before  it 
either  into  the  church  or  towards  the  grave.    The  church  is  not  to 
be  entered  at  all  if  there  be  any  reason  (such  as  possibility  of  danger  to 
the  living)  to  the  contrary.    Arrived  at  the  grave-side,  the  body  (again 
no  mention  of  a  coffin)  is  to  be  made  ready  to  be  laid  into  the  earth — ^not 
into  a  bricked  grave,  or  catacomb — ^the  words  of  committal  being:  "We 
*'  commit  this  body  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
"  dust."    During  the  service  are  to  be  said  the  words,  "  Thou  sowest  not 
the  body  that  shall  be,"  thereby  indicating  that  the  resurrection  body  will 
not  depend  for  its  identity  upon  the  material  particles  of  which  the  body 
consists  at  the  time  of  burial.    Last  scene  of  all,  the  earth  is  to  be  cast 
upon  the  body.    Such  was  the  ancient  mode  of  burial.    Bodies  were  buried 
in  the  plain  earth  in  linen  or  woollen.    Churchyards  so  used  were  grave- 
•crematoria,  wherein  the  dead  were  reduced  to  their  ultimate  elements  by 
the  action  of  the  earth  and  air,  aided  by  the  micro-organisms  which 
Abound  in  the  living  earth.    This  went  on  for  a  thousand  years,  but  in  the 
17th  century  a  gross  system  sprang  up.    In  utter  disregard  of  the  rubric, 
the  body  was  buried  in  a  durable  coffin,  to  the  exclusion*  of  the  purify- 
ing influence  of  earth  and  air,  with  the  result  that  town  churchyards 
became  noisome  centres  of  pestilence,  and  were  closed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  suburban  cemeteries,  strange  to  say,  were  conducted  upon 
4;he  same  pernicious  principles.    Boxing  up  of  animal  putridity  has  been 
tiarried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  at  this  moment  there  are  1^  million 
•dead  bodies  around  London — not  buried,  but  simply  boxed  up  to  seethe 
in  their  own  corruption,  generating  poisonous  gases  which  no  '  hermeticar 
sealing    can   effectually  restrain.      Mr.    Seymour  Haden  startled    the 
world  with  his  memorable  letters,  and  the  Necropolis  Company,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  suggestions,  established  the  Brookwood  Cemetery,  a 
tract  of  land  beautiful  in  situation,  and  of  suitable  soil,  calculated  to 
flerve  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  of  London  for  all  time  to  come.    Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  despairing  of  effectual  reform  by  any  other  means, 
advocated  drastic  measures,  and  the  community  had  to  thank  him  for 
emphasizing  the  truth  that  the  disposal  of  the  dead  is  in   the  main  a 
sanitary  question.    Sir  Spencer  Wells  had  shown  that  (as  was  taught  by 
Bishop  Butler)  our  gross  organised  body  formed  no  part  of  our  real  selves, 
that  the  dead  body  was  not  the  person  who  had  died,  and  that  no  mode 
of  disposal  of  the  dead  could  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.     The  Church   had  founded   an   ox^nisation  for 
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bringing  the  nation  back  to  the  simple  earth-to-earth  barial,  and  to 
this  end  sermons  had  been  preached,  and  meetings  held  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  urged  the  use  of  perishable 
coffins.  Aetnrns  had  been  obtained  fh)m  Parliament  respecting  metro- 
politan and  provincial  cemeteries,  and  the  Gk>yemmeut  had  been  asked  to 
concentrate  in  one  department  the  control  over  bnrial-plaoes  now  divided 
between  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local  GoTemment  Board.  Memorials 
we're  being  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physioians,  the  Boyal  College  ot  iSnrgeons,  and  the  British 
Association.  On  behalf  of  the  Burial  Reform  Association,  he  a^sked  for 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  sanitarians  with  a  view  to  banishing  indif- 
ference, irreverence,  and  ignorance,  and  to  introducing  a  mode  of  burial 
which  shall  be  harmful  to  none. 

Dr.  Ebeneser  Duncan  (Glasgow)  said  that  the  Scottish  Burial 
Beform  and  Cremation  Society  combined  the  objects  advocated  by  the 
Church  of  England  Burial  Beform  Association  and  by  the  Cremation 
Society.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  society  which  he  repre- 
sented was  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  insanitary  and  objectionable 
method  of  pit-bnrial  in  Glasgow  and  other  Scotch  towns.  As  an  example 
of  the  danger  of  this,  he  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Boyal 
Infirmary,  where  a  surgical  pavilion  had  inadvertently  been  built  on  the 
edge  of  an  old  cholera  pit.  The  outbreak  of  hospital  gangrene  and 
pyaemia  in  the  wards  of  that  pavilion  led  to  the  examination  of  the 
cholera  pit.  The  bodies  were  found  to  be  partly  converted  into  adipocere, 
partly  in  a  state  of  advanced  putrefaction.  Many  had  been  buried 
without  coffins,  and  yet  after  30  years  they  remained  only  partially 
decomposed.  In  Glasgow  there  were  19,000  interments  annually,  and 
about  9,000  of  these  were  in  pits  and  common  graves.  It  was  imposaible 
for  the  poor  to  pay  for  separate  graves,  and  it  was  undesirable,  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  to  set  aside  such  a  large  amount  of  ground 
in  proximity  to  crowded  cities  as  would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  proven  that  crowded  graveyards  polluted  the  subsoil  water  and 
the  soil  which  was  needed  for  building  purposes,  and  they  drained  into 
neighbouring  8ewers  and  watercourses.  On  all  these  grounds  Dr.  Duncan 
and  the  Scottish  Society  held  that  cremation  was  to  be  preferred  to  burial 
as  the  method  of  disposal  of  the  dead  of  our  large  towns.  As  a  teacher 
of  medical  jurisprudence,  he  held  that  the  precautions  adopted  by  the 
Cremation  Society  of  England  were  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
criminal  abuse  of  the  process. 

^-  ^-  rraaklin  Parsons,  while  appreciating  the  advantages  of 
cremation,  especially  as  regards  economy  of  ground,  thought  that  the 
dangers  of  interment,  if  properly  conducted,  had  been  overstated  by  the 
advocates  of  cremation.  He  believed  that  danger  to  health  arose  rather 
from  corpses  being  kept  unburied,  and  that  a  body  surrounded  and 
covered  by  a  mass  of  suitable  earth  was  not  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
public  health. 

Dr.  A.  Brett  (Watford)  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  the  body 
of  a  person  dead  of  small-pox  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  four  bearers, 
of  whom  three  only  had  been  vaccinated;  the  fourth  caught  small-pox 
and  died.  Dr.  Brett  expressed  strong  approval  of  the  process  of 
cremation,  which  he  had  seen  carried  out  at  Woking. 

Mr,  W.  P,  Bnehan  (Glasgow),  as  a  pi-actical  sanitarian,  advocated 
^cremation  as  being  the  only  sure  means  of  disinfecting  the  dead  body. 
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He  considered  the  objections  of  Mr.  Haden  to  be  purely  imaginary,  since 
greater  precautions  as  to  verifying  the  cause  of  death  were  adopted  before 
cremation  than  before  burial.  Cremation  was  also  a  safeguard  against 
desecrafiion  of  the  body  at  later  periods.  He  cited  a  case  in  which,  by 
the  opening  of  a  grave,  portions  of  a  dead  body  were  thrown  out  with  the 
Bc»l,  and  a  dog  ran  off  with  a  bone  to  which  human  flesh  was  still 
adhering.  The  question  was  not  a  religious  but  a  sanitary  one,  and  those 
who  wished  to  be  cremated  had  as  much  right  to  demand  it  as  those  who 
desired  ordinary  burial. 

Bnrgeon-Migor  Jolin  Ince  challenged  the  self-styled  sanitarians 
to  show  that  cemeteries  were  dangerous,  remarking  that  parsons,  grave- 
diggers,  and  others  whose  duties  connected  them  with  such  places  were 
at  least  as  healthy  as  other  men.  He  pregretted  that  the  shortness  of 
time  allowed  for  discussion  prevented  his  proving  that  the  whole  system 
of  so-called  sanitation  was  a  tissue  of  rubbish  and  fallacy.. 

Br.  8,  W.  Abbott  (Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts)  mentioned  that,  in  the  year  1885,  cremation  was  legally 
sanctioned  in  Massachusetts.  The  same  law  referred  the  plans  and  con- 
ditions of  cremation  to  the  State  board  of  health.  The  question  of 
crime  was  settled  by  referring  each  case  of  proposed  cremation  to. 
the  medical  examiner  of  the  district,  who  was  authorised  to  give  a 
certificate  of  death  in  every  case  of  proposed  cremation,  and  to  conduct 
an  autopsy  if  he  considered  it  necessary.  The  coroner's  inquest  was 
abolished  by  law  in  1877.  The  medical  examiner  had  superseded  the 
coroner. 

Dr.  E.^.  Willougliby  (London)  contended  that  cremation  revealed 
rather  than  concealed  crime.  Under  the  Italian  law,  in  cases  of  cremation, 
a  special  medical  certificate,  having  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  was  required 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  medical  certificate.  The  former  (confirmed 
by  autopsy  and  analysis  where  requisite)  must  state  that  there  is  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  death  being  natural.  By  this  means  a 
case  of  accidental  poisoning  by  sweets  coloured  with  copper  was  detected 
at  Turin.  The  sweets  were  traced  and  seized,  after  having  given  rise  to 
non- fatal  '*  enteritis  "  in  others. 

Sir  Senry  Thompson,  in  replying,  said  that  he  needed  to  refer  to 
one  point  only.  Mr.  Haden  had  said  that  cremation  was  a  direct  incentive 
to  crime.  This  was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  cremation  was  a  preventive, 
if,  as  at  Woking,  it  was  carried  out  only  after  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  death.  As  to  the  medico-legal  argument,  inquiries  from  over 
300  coroners  had  shown  that  in  the  course  of  20  years  in  England  and 
Wales  only  100  exhumations  had  taken  place  for  medix^o-legal  purposes, 
and  out  of  that  number  only  20  (or  one  per  annum)  had  been  exhumed  for 
suspected  poisoning.  For  this  small  matter  it  was  suggested  that  70,000 
bodies  dying  of  infectious  disease  every  year  should  be  allowed  to  con<* 
tamiuate  the  ground.  He  pointed  out  that  the  soil  was  very  scarce  in 
which  burial  could  properly  take  place.  With  due  precaution  and  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  death,  cremation  was  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 

]ffr.  Seymour  Saden,  in  replying,  referred  to  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son's statement  that  during  the  last  20  years  exhumations  for  suspected 
poisoning  averaged  only  one  per  annum,  and  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  such  suspected  cases  would  increase  if  cremation  ware  generally 
adopted,  since  the  incentive  to  destroy  by  poison  would  be  g^reater  in 
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proportion  as  the  chances  of  detection  were  diminished.  Beferring  to 
the  statement  that  it  was  desirable  to  disinfect  dead  bodies  by  chemical 
agency,  he  declared  that  the  earth  was  the  best  and  most  available  dis- 
infectant, and  instanced  as  a  proof  of  its  snflSciency  the  snccessfal  nse 
made  of  it  to  stamp  'ont  cattle  disease.  Answering  the  objection  that 
the  poisoning  of  the  watercourses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  graveyards 
was  inevitable,  he  cited  the  case  of  the  Aldgate  pomp,  situated  close  to  a 
graveyard,  as  showing  that  a  few  feet  of  earth  were  sufficient,  by  chang^g 
its  chemical  composition,  to  deprive  the  foulest  water  of  putrid  matter 
contained  in  it. 

(ICr.  Ernest  Sart  here  said  that  the  Aldgate  pump  had  been 
closed  at  his  instigation,  because  of  the  deleterious  properties  of  the 
water.)  Mr.  Haden  insisted,  however,  that  that  very  case  aflbrded  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  power  he  was  claiming  for  the  earth  of 
depriving  water  of  animal  matter  contained  in  it.*  Mr.  Haden  concluded 
by  referring  to  the  little  value,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  of  the  medical 
certificates  relied  upon  by  the  cremationist,  even  when  based  on  fo%i 
mortem  examination,  since  such  examination  to  be  effectual  often  involved 
the  chemical  analysis  of  remote  organs  and  tissues,  and  therefore  required 
not  hours  but  weeks  for  its  performance. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  moved,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart  seconded,  the  following  Besolution . — 

'^  That  the  cremation  of  the  dead  is  a  rational  and  hygienic 
procedure,  which  is  especially  called  for  where  death  occurs  from 
contagious  disease." 

This  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  with  only  four 
dissentients. 

The  following  Besolutiona,  proposed  by  Mons.  George  Salomons,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lithiby,  were  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  by 
similarly  large  minorities  : — 

"  Le  Septi^me  Congr^s  Internationale  d'Hygiene  confirmant  les 
voeux  des  Congr^s  Intemationaux  d'Hygi^ne  qui  Font  pr&6de 
demande : 


*  Mr.  S^Tmour  Haden  hu  lupplied  the  following  quotation  from  the  appendix  to  a 
report  by  Sir  John  (then  Mr.)  Simon,  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  relating  to  the  water 
of  the  Aldgate  pump. 

**  The  water  from  this  well  ii  perfectly  brii^t,  clear,  and  eyen  brilliant ;  it  has  an  agreeable 
ioft  taster  and  if  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  though,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  sul^ned  analysis,  it  is  an  exceedingly  hard  water,  and  the  Uurge  quantity  of  earthy  salta 
it  contains  renders  it  unfit  for  all  culinary  and  most  domestic  purposes  ....  (yielding 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrates  of  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  and  ammonia,  silica,  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  but  of  organic  matter,  none  or  scarcely 

a  trace) The  quantity  of  nitrates  in  this  water  is  very  remarkable.    These  salts  are 

doubtless  derired  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  in  the  adjacent  churchyard.  Their 
presence,  conjoined  with  the  inconsiderable  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  the  water  coo* 
tains,  iUuHratet  in  a  very  forcible  manner  the  power  that  the  earth  poeeeeeet  qf  depriving  the 
water  that  pereolatee  it  of  any  animal  matter  it  may  hold  in  solution ;  and,  moreover,  shows 
in  how  complete  and  rapid  a  nyumer  the  process  is  effected.  In  this  case  the  distance  of  the 
well  from  the  churchyard  is  little  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  footpath,  and  yet  this  short 
extent  of  intenrenhag  ground  has,  by  virtue  of  the  oiydidng  power  of  the  earth,  been  sufficient 
wholly  to  decompose  and  render  inoffensive  the  liquid  animal  matter  that  has  ooied  from  the 
putrefying  corpses  in  the  churchyard."  (Second  annual  report  on  City  of  London  (1850)v 
Appendix  p.  170.) 
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"P.  Que  les  gouvememonts  fa,«5sent  disparaitre  les  obstacles 
logislatifs  qui  s'opposent  encore  a  la  cremation  des 
catlavres. 

"  2®.  Qu'ils  avisent  a  organiser  la  cremation  des  cada%Tes  sur  les 
champs  de  hataille." 


The  Statutory  Education  and  Eegistration  of  Arohitects. 

BY 

W.  Howard  Seth -Smith,  President  of  the  Society  of  Architects, 
and  Fellow  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution. 


\ 


I  should  not  have  trespassed  upon  your  time  by  accepting  the 
invitation  of  the  Council  of  this  Congress  to  read  a  paper  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Statutory  Examination  and  Registration  of  Architects  had 
it  not  been  for  a  very  strong  conviction  that  both  the  health  and  wealth 
of  the  community  are  largely  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  such  a  measure.  The  differences  of  opinion  in  our  profession 
are  not  on  the  que-stion  as  to  whether  a  more  systematic  and  thorough 
training  is  required ;  all,  I  l>elieve,  admit  that  education  is  the  basis  of 
progress ;  the  dispute  is  as  to  whether  any  test  of  the  training  should  be 
applied,  and  if  so,  whether  that  test  should  be  optional  or  compulsory. 
In  the  ranks  of  architecture  there  has  happily  arisen  a  strong  reaction, 
against  the  easy-going  couiraonplaee  and  imitative  spirit — a  dead  set 
against  the  assumption  that  a  man  who  is  well  qualified  in  planning^  ^ 
construction,  and  sanitary  science  is  an  architect  apart  from  his  posses- 
sion, or  non-possession  of  designing  power,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  skill 
in  representing  his  ideas  on  paper.  "We  affirm,  and  we  cliallenge  con- 
tradiction on  this  point,  tliat,  failing  the  art  qualification,  a  person  has 
no  right  to  the  title  of  architect.  The  recent  correspondence  in  "  The 
Times  '*  will  however  have  revealed  the  fact  that  a  certain  section  of  the 
profession  (I  believe  a  very  small  section,  but  one  which  includes  a  few 
eminent  architects)  holds  that  architecture  has  for  some  time  been  less 
constantly  associated  with  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  than 
is  desirable ;  that  examinations  and  diplomas,  by  raising  aitificial 
barriers,  would  have  a  tendency  still  further  to  alienate  these  branches  of 
art ;  and  moreover  that  artistic  qualifications  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  examination.  None  will  be  found  to  dispute  one  of  the  statements 
of  fact  upon  which  these  gentlemen  base  their  opinions,  namely,  that  archi- . 
tecture  lias  hitherto  been  too  little  associated  with  pure  art ;  but  not  only 
have  the  leading  professional  bodies  repudiated  their  deductions,  but  the 
success  attending  even  the  present  examinations  of  the  institute  (which 
by  the  way  are  voluntary  excepting  as  regards  applicants  for  member-- 
ship  of  that  body,  and  are  conducted  by  honorary  examiners)  has  proved 
that  some  test  of  knowledge  is  a  keenly  felt  need,  whilst  the  improYQ-t 
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ment  from  year  to  year  in  the  quality  of  the  candidates  for  examination 
and  the  progress  of  designing  power  since  the  institution  of  these 
examinations,  is,  we  are  assured,  so  far  encouraging. 

Those  who  oppose  the  establishment  of  examinations  have,  in  their 
efforts  to  emphasize  an  important  truth,  lost  sight  of  the  first  and  fore- 
most pi*inciple  which  regulates  architectural  employment,  the  principle, 
namely,  that  our  opportunities  trf  practice  are  dependent  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  our  qualifications. 

Our  eminent  friends'  enthusiasm  for  the  art  side  of  our  calling  is 
ascinating  and  contagious,  and  this  fascination  is  so  irresistibly  felt  by 
many  young  students  and  budding  architects  who  have  not  the  ballast  of 
an  average  professional  experience,  that  it  constitutes  a  very  real  danger 
to  the  future  of  architecture  t  for  let  us  remember : — 1^  That  a  man  is 
not  necessarily  any  the  worso  designer  because  he  is  an  accomplished 
constructor.  2.  That  we  cannot  regulate  the  training  of  the  profession 
generally  on  the  lines  of  the  experience  of  a  dozen  exceptionally  able 
men  who  have  attained  distinction  (in  spite  perhaps  of  an  imperfect 
training  in  constructive  and  sanitary  science)  by  the  sheer  force  of  their 
originality  and  skill  as  designers ;  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  such  men 
would  have  been  excluded  by  the  proposed  tests  ;  we  must  deal,  as  in  all 
other  professions,  with  the  average  man,  and  establish  a  curriculum 
which  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  craft  generally. 

Who  are  the  men  who  obtain  the  largest  practice  ?  Obviously  those 
who  combine  with  considerable  artistic  ability  exceptional  technical 
knowledge  and  capacity  for  the  multifarious  business  of  which  every 
architect's  practice  is,  and  must  ever  be,  largely  composed.  But  very 
many  men  whose  works  declare  them  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  taste  or 
power  to  design,  manage  to  obtain  and  uphold  a  good  practice.  Why  ? 
For  the  simple  reijson  that  every  client  can  recognise  business  and 
constructional  ability,  but  comparatively  few  can  discriminate  between 
good  and  bad  design ;  hence  the  great  importance  of  an  art  test  as  a 
qualification  to  practice,  if  our  British  architecture  is  to  make  progress. 

In  an  applied  art,  which  is  as  costly  as  it  is  unalterable,  the  matters 
of  primary  importance  to  the  public  must  ever  be  good  planning, 
economical  and  sound  construction,  durability  of  material,  excellence 
of  the  drainage,  water-supply,  ventilation  and  heating  arrangements. 
Do  not  the  foundations  of  the  practice  of  most  architects  rest  mainly 
n  the  confidence  of  our  clients  in  our  knowledge  of  these  things? 
And  this  remark  applies  even  more  forcibly  to  the  majority  of  our 
provincial  friends,  and  more  still  to  those  who  fill  the  posts  of  architects 
and  surveyors  to  the  urban  and  rural  authorities,  county  councils,  &c., 
nvolving  as  they  do,  such  great  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the 
public.  Once  satisfy  the  public  that  we  are  competent  to  supervise  all 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  and  in  other  matters  of  business  in  con- 
nexion with  contracts,  and  building  regulations,  to  safeguard  their 
nterest,  and  you  have  at  once  created  a  basis  of  employment  in  which 
your  art  acquirements  will  find  their  proper  opportunities. 

Why  do  the  public  so  often  apply  to  builders  direct  for  much 
important  work  instead  of  through  architects  ?  unquestionably,  because 
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ey  do  not  believe  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  latter  are,  as  regards 
r& 8 traction,  superior,  if  equal  to  those  of  the  builder,  and  they  are  keea 
lotigli  to  know  that  rule  of  thumb  is  not  economical  where  science,. 
'en  -with,  art  added,  would  be  so* 

TVhat  then  would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  anti-examination. 
lovement,  but  that  employers  would  go  to  the  builder  in  the  first  place, 
od  tliat  the  builder  would  employ,  if  need  be,  the  architect  to  decorate 
lis  plan  and  construction^  I  wonder  if  the  memorialists  realise  this, 
tnd,  if  so,  how  they  relish  the  prospect  in  the  interests  of  architecture  ? 
rhey  made  an  admirable  suggestion  in  one  of  their  letters  to  the 
'  Times/*  viz.,  that  builders  should  be  registered  as  a  protection  to  the 
public.  But  let  us  be  consistent ;  can  we  allow  that  builders  and 
plumbers  should  be  examined  and  registered  as  skilled  constructors, 
while  we,  who  profess  to  be  competent  to  supervise  their  work,  and 
moreover,  take  commission  on  the  operation,  possess  no  credentials  of 
any  kind  ? 

Having  thus  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  opposition  to  the  tests  in  the 
science  department  of  our  craft,  I  now  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  moment 
longer  to  consider  the  art  question  in  relation  to  examinations.    And  at 
the  outset  I  submit  most  emphatically  that  if  both  taste  and  its  expres- 
sion can  be  tested  sufficiently  to  qualify  for  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
other  art  schools,  they  can  surely  be  tested  well  enough  for  architectural 
practice,  and  to  prevent  in  the  near  future  the  costly  disappointments 
in  design,  which  have  had  almost  as  much  to   do   with  the   existing 
discredit  and  suspicion  in  which  the  profession  is  frequently  held,  as 
has  the  want  of  scientific  training.     An  architect  may  have  noble  ideas, 
and  a  sense  of  beauty  which  may  lead  to  his  employment,  but  if  he  lack 
sufficient  skill  to  convey  his  ideas  to  the  mason  and  the  carver,  the  most 
costly  features  in  his  work  will  be  a  disgraceful  and  standing  failure ; 
— 'in  other  words,  the  architect  must  be  a  draughtsman  of  no  mean  skill. 
Is  it  impossible  or  inexpedient  to  require  an  examination  test  of  his 
skill? 
^  I  hope  I  have  been  able,  so  far,  to  show  that  examinations,  both  in 

the  science  and  in  the  art  of  architecture,  are  possible  and  necessary.    It 
^        remains  for  me  only  to  show  that  a  voluntary  system  of  examinations, 
however  well  arranged  (and  this  by  unpaid  examiners)  is  insufficient  to 
'         bring  about  the  general  qualification  of  architects. 

One  might  adduce  many  arguments,  which  will,  however,  be  foimd 
well  stated  in  the  various  publications  on  this  subject,*  and  I  will 
confine  myself  to  pointing  to  the  experience  of  the  Institute  as 
the  leading  corporate  body  of  the  profession.  After  many  years  of 
discussion  and  postponement  of  the  question,  the  Institute  decided  that 
examinations  were  necessary,  and  that  so  far  as  its  own  membership 
was  concerned,    no  voluntary  system   would  be    sufficient,  that  is,  to 

♦  "  The  Proposed  Act,"  a  paper  by  Hugh  Roumieu  Gough,  F.B.I.B.  A.,  1888  j 
"The  Legal  Begistration  of  Architects/'  by  J.  Wreghitt  Connon,  F.B.I3.A.,  1888  j 
and  *^The  Proposed  Statutory  Begistration  of  Architects/'  a  paper  by  W.  H.  Setli^ 
Smithi  1886,  &c.,  &o. 
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establish  confidence  on  tlie  part  of  the  public  in  the  qualifications  of 
every  member.  It  was  accordingly  determined  that  after  a  certain  date 
the  door  must  be  closed  to  all,  excepting  to  those  who  could  pass 
examinations.  But  the  Institute  recognised  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  exclude  those  who  had  established  a  practice  under  the  old 
system,  and  they  were  accordingly  invited,  in  the  interval,  to  join  the 
ranks  in  all  grades  of  membership. 

The  objects  sought  by,  and  the  principles  proposed  to  be  applied  in, 
statutory  registration  are  precisely  those  which  led  the  Institute  to 
establish  test  examinations,  and  then  at  a  given  time  to  close  its  doors, 
and  we  wait  still  to  hear  one  reasonable  argument  adduced  to  prove 
that  it  is  less  desirable  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  larger  body, 
namely,  to  the  profession  generally,  than  to  a  body  numbering  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  architects  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  that  the 
operation  is  a  difficult  one.  I  am  aware  that  statements  have  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  measure  proposes  to  admit  to  registration,  in  the 
first  instance^  every  person  claiming  such  recognition,  but  I  need  only 
refer  you  to  the  forms  of  declaration  on  oath  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Bill  now  before  Parliament  (which  every  person  applying  for  registration 
would  have  to  sign)  in  order  to  refute  this  flimsy  misrepresentation. 
But  one  more  word  on  the  term  registration.  There  is  a  very  natural 
repugnance  on  the  part  of  highly  qualified  and  experienced  men  to  be 
registered  with  a  number  of  very  indifferent  practitioners,  men  who  do 
not  blush  to  put  up  on  their  doorplates — "  Builder,  Architect,  and  Under- 
taker " ;  but  are  not  names,  good  and  bad,  found  in  the  same  columns 
of  the  directories  ?  And  let  us  recollect  that  when  once  the  wall  of 
defence  is  by  examination  erected  round  the  profession,  the  degrading 
elements  will  cease  to  invade  us ;  the  young  blood  is  all  of  good  quality, 
while  the  incapable  men  gradually  die  out. 

On  the  31st  of  May  1890  the  Institute  carried  a  resolution  in  the 
following  terms : — "  That  while  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  com- 
'^  pulsory  examinations  as  applied  to  those  about  to  practice  architecture, 
"  the  Institute  is  of  opinion  that  the  difficulty  of  restricting,  by  statutory 
'*  powers,  the  practice  of  architecture  to  those  who  have  passed  an 
*<  examination  is  at  present  so  insuperable  that  it  is  undesirable  to  make 
'^  an  immediate  application  for  such  powers." 

What  does  this  resolution  amount  to  but  the  admission  that  the 
principle  of  the  movement  is  a  good  one,  and  that  if  the  difficulties 
could  be  overcome  an  Act  should  be  passed  at  once  ? 

That  both  the  resolution  and  the  discussion  produced  this  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  architects  generally  is  proved  by  the  wording 
of  the  memorial  to  the  Institute  published  in  the  '^  Times  "  and  alluded 
to  in  the  opening  of  this  paper.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  as  the 
present  Bill  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  the  absolute  restriction 
of  practice  to  those  who  had  passed  the  examination,  but  merely  aims 
at  enabling  the  public  to  discriminate  between  properly  qualified  and 
unqualified  persons,  the  '^ insuperable  difficulty"  does  not  and  never 
did  exist. 
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I  Sut  I  incidentallj  referred  just  now  to  the  architects  and  surveyors 

!  olding    public  appointments  under  the  municipal,  urban,  and  rural 

titlioritiesy  and  it  may  interest  you  to  learn  how  the  present  measure 

•roposes    to  deal  with  the  immensely  important  point  of  their  proper 

|iialification ;  clause  28  makes  it  unlawful  for  ^*  any  city,  borough,  or 

;  *   to^vnship,  urban  or  rural  authority,  county  council,  vestry,  or  board 

'   of  \¥'orks,  to  appoint  any  unregistered  person  to  any  office  in  the 

^*  performance  of  the  duties  of  which  he  shall  have  to  prepare,  examine, 

^  approve,  or  pass  plans  of  buildings  and  their  constnictional  or  sanitary 

*^  arrangements ;  or  to  examine  or  report  upon  buildings  erected  or  to 

**  be   erected,  so  far  as  concerns  their  structural  or  sanitary  arrange- 

**  ments,  or  so  far  as  concerns  their  safety  from  fire  or  their  convenience 

**  of  exit  or  entrance,  or  as  far  as  concerns  buildings  which  are  or  are 

■  **  alleged   to  be   dangerous   structures.**      "  But  in   cases   where   such 

"   •*  appointments  are  held  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  by  persons  not 

**  qualified  to  be  registered  under  this  Act,  such  person  may  register 

'^   '*  within  six  months  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  by  virtue  of  them 

**  holding  such  appointments." 

I  will  not  now  do  more  than  hint  at  the  immense  impetus  which 

such  a  provision  would  incidentally  give  to  architecture,  but  will  close 

'     by  giving  one  or  two  reasons  why  Parliament  may  be  expected  to  pass 

such   a   Bill.     Firstly,  there  are,  as   precedents,  about  a  dozen  Acts 

'■'     registering  other  professions ;  secondly,  the  State,  in  granting  a  charter 

conferring  upon  the  Institute  the  right  to  examine  on  these  lines,  has 

admitted  the  principle  for  which  we  contend  ;  thirdly,  that  without  the 

c      creation  of  a  general  council  of  education  such  as  any  Act  of  Parliament 

would  create,  the  public  can  have  no   guarantee  that  the  Institute's 

examinations  constitute  a  satisfactory  test;    fourthly,   that  until  the 

^        State  has  secured  the  qualification  of  the  10,000  architects  of  Ghreat 

Britain,  whose  proper  function  it  is  to  devise  and  to  superintend  the 

r        sanitation  of  the  dwellings  of  the  community,  it  is  preposterous  (I  use 

the  term  in  its  strictly  etymological  sense)  to  pass  enactments  to  promote, 

;        or  to  impose  penalties  for  the  breach  of,  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 

,        houses ;  fifthly,  that  the  law  has  already  provided  for  testing  the  qualifi- 

f         cations  of  our  metropolitan  district  surveyors ;  sixthly,  that  the  measure 

we  seek  would  not  (as  do  most  other  Bills  protective  of  public  health) 

increase  the  officers  salaried  out  of   the  rates  and  taxes,  but  would 

simply  qualify  the  existing  staff  at  its  own  charges. 


Mr.  Seth-Smith   then  proposed  the  following  Besolution^  which 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  George  Reid  (Stafford)  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  cordially  approves  the  principle  of  the 
statutory  examination  and  registration  of  architects  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health.'' 
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DISCUSSION. 

ICr.  Arthur  Cates,  V.P.B.Z.B.A.  (London),  Who  spoke  at  the  inTi« 
tation  of  the  Chairman,  agreed  with  mnch  that  Mr.  Seth-Smith  had  eaid, 
but  considered  that  the  object  of  the  paper  was  to  support  the  Architects* 
Begistratiou  Bill  lately  before  Parliament.  The  only  ground  upon  which 
the  qaestion  could  be  justly  considered  in  this  Congress  was  that  indicated 
in  the  clause  (28)  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Seth-Smith,  and 
which  provided  for  the  qualification  of  certain  public  officers.  Such  a 
question  might  properly  be  dealt  with  by  the  heads  of  the  State,  but 
should  not  be  introduced  in  a  Bill  promoted  by  private  pewons.  The 
Institute  of  British  Architects  had  long  pressed  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  legislation  to  secure  adequate  qualification  of  officers  holding 
sanitary  appointments,  and  had  itself  held  efficient  examinations ;  but  the 
Bill  should  not  obtain  the  support  of  the  meeting  merely  because  of  that 
clause..  He  thought  that  the  general  question  raised  was  not  suitable  for 
the  consideration  of  the  section.  The  chartered  representative  body  of 
the  architects'  profession  had  resolved  that  the  time  had  not  come  for 
proceeding  with  registration.  The  question  was  one  for  discussion  by 
the  profession  whose  interests  it  most  closely  touches.  That  profession 
was  only  now  being  formed,  and  until  it  had  become  further  advanced  and 
consolidated  registration  was  inexpedient.  Almost  insuperable  difficulties 
attended  the  operation  of  registration,  and  these  were  demonstrated  by 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  which  first  proposed  to  include  engineers  and 
surveyors  as  well  as  architects.  The  two  former  were  excluded  at  the 
instance  of  their  respective  institutes.  The  legitimate  ambition  of 
architects  was  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  E.  A.,  t.e.,  **  Eoyal  Academician." 
The  Bill,  if  passed,  would  create  10,000  R.A.'s— **  Registered  Architects." 
In  conclusion,  he  urged  the  meeting  not  to  intervene  in  a  strictly 
professional  matter,  and  not  to  pass  a  resolution  intended  to  support  a 
Bill  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  prominent  members  of  the  architect's 
profession,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  profession 
and  the  art. 

Mr.  Mark  S.  Jndge,  A.B.Z.B.A.  (Paddington  Yestry),  did  not 
think  that  A£r.  Seth-Smith  had  made  out  a  case  for  limiting  the  practice 
of  architecture  to  persons  possessing  diplomas  of  efficiency  and  registered 
under  Act  of  Parliament.  The  private  practice  of  architecture  could  not 
be  compared  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  latter,  all  was  depcn- 
dent  on  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  medical  man  ;  but  in  the  former 
there  was  a  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State  (through  public  surveyors) 
whereby  the  public  were  protected  in  all  essential  matters.  Were  the 
case  otherwise,  there  would  be  much  to  say  in  favour  of  the  registration 
advocated  by  Mr.  Seth-Smith.  With  regard  to  public  officers  he  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Cates  had  said ;  he  thought  it  time  that  steps  were  taken 
to  protect  the  public  against  the  appointment  of  incompetent  officers,  and 
Mr.  Judge  concluded  by  proposing  the  following  BeaoluUon : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  of  the  Congress,  architects 

ought  to  be  registered  as  to  qualification  before  being  eligible  for 

any  public  appointment.'* 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr,  W.  J.  Fletcher,  P.R.I.B.A.,  of  Wimbome. 

Mr.  Beth-Smith  briefly  replied,  after  which  the  two  resolutions 
were  put  to  the  meeting.  ITiat  proposed  by  Mr.  Mark  Judge  was  carried 
without  a  dissentient.  That  proposed  by  Mr.  Seth-Smith  was  carried  by 
a^majority  of  eight,  the  numbers  voting  being  22  for  and  14  against ; 
several  of  the  members  present  did  not  vote. 
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The  Sdiication,  Training,  and  Statu  of  Saniteuy  Inspectors. 

BT 

Gbo.  Reid,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer, 
Staffordshire  County  Council 


»■»■» 


Tlie  local  sanitary  administration  of  this  country  is  conducted  by 
Listrict  autborities  or  boards,  who  are  appointed  by  the  rate-payers.  In 
extent,  the  districts,  both  as  regards  area  and  population,  vary 
considerably,  and  they  are  classed  as  urban  and  rural,  the  distinction 
being  dependent  broadly  on  the  density  of  the  population. 

Hecently,  County  Councils  have  been  instituted,  to  whom  certain 
limited  sanitary  powers  have  been  intrusted  over  large  areas  embracing  a 
number  of  authorities,  and  the  whole  organisation  is  under  a  controlling 
central  authority,  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  district  authorities  appoint  medical  officers  of  health,  who  are 
their  responsible  advisers  on  mattes  relating  to  the  health  of  the  people. 
In  addition  to  these,  inspectors  of  nuisances,  or,  as  by  preference  Uiey 
might  be  called,  sanitary  inspectors,  are  appointed ;  and  it  is  with  the 
education,  training,  and  status  of  these  latter  officers  that  this  paper  is 
concejrned. 

By  way  of  economising  time,  and  for  the  information  of  those 

present  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a  sanitary  inspector 

I  would  compare  them  with  those  of  a  police  officer,  substituting  disease 

in  one  case  for  crime  in  the  other,     A  little  reflection  on  these  lines  will 

convey  an  idea  of  the  varied,  the  responsible,  and  in  many  cases  the 

dangerous  nature  of  the  calling ;  and  it  will  at  once  become  apparent 

that  special  knowledge,  training,  and    experience,  are  indispensable 

■        requirements  in  such  an  officer.     To  efficientlyfldischarge  his  duties  it  is 

'        essential  that,  intellectually,  he  should  at  least  be  entitled  to  take  an 

average  place,  and  that,  technically,  he  should  possess,  at  any  rate,  an 

I         elementary  knowledge  of  the  various  conditions  upon  which  the  hygienic 

well-being  of  the  community  is  dependent,  including  the  physical  law 

that  govern  all  sanitary  operations. 

An  inspector  then  ought  to  know  enough  of  physics  in  relation  to 
air  and  water  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which 
proper  ventilation,  warming,  water-supply,  and  drainage  are  dependent. 
He  onght  to  be  familiar  with  physiology  to  an  extent  that  will  make 
intelligible  the  influence  that  impure  air,  impure  water,  and  general  in- 
sanitary surroundings  exercise  on  the  usual  healthy  functions  of  the  body. 
The  conditions  upon  which  the  origin  and  spread  of  infectious  disease 
are  dependent,  and  the  best  means  of  counteracting  these,  ought  to  form 
a  part  of  his  stock  of  knowledge.    As  a  guardian  of  the  food-supply,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  recognise  unsound  meat,  a  duty  which 
entails  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  which  animals  are  liable,  and  the 
signs  of  these  in  the  carcass,  as  well  as  of  the  evidence  of  putrefactive 
changes  in  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable.     The  operations  of  certain 
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trade  processes  that  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  nuisances  must  be  known 
to  him,  so  that  he  may  advise  his  authority  of  cases  in  which  the  law 
that  governs  these  is  being  abused.  And  lastly,  he  must  know  the 
provisions — so  far  as  they  relate  to  his  duties— of  the  Public  Health  and 
other  Acts  that  govern  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  country.  In 
short,  if  the  detailed  duties  of  a  sanitary  inspector  mean  anything  at  all 
they  entail  the  possession  by  him  of  an  amount  of  technical  knowledge 
that,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  can  only  be  acquired  by  special  study 
and  training.  To  this  technical  knowledge  must  be  added  a  good 
general  education  that  will  enable  him  to  properly  keep  the  necessary 
books  and  records;  and  by  no  means  the  least  important  of  his 
requirements  are  tact  and  common  sense. 

It  is  such  a  man,  and  only  such  a  man,  who  can  be  of  real  service 
as  the  right  hand  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  whose  instructions  it 
is  his  duty  to  carry  out. 

I  would  here  remark  that  in  England,  as  regards  the  relationship 
of  the  two  officers,  this  is  the  inspector's  recognised  position ;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  his  duties,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  well  be 
otherwise,  although  in  Scotland  it  would  appear  to  be  so.  There  the  two 
offices  have  hitherto,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  been  looked  upon  as 
distinct  and  independent ;  and,  only  recently,  the  relative  position  of  the 
officers  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  that  country, 
a  body  of  sanitary  inspectors  having  petitioned  against  the  adoption  by 
a  county  authority  of  certain  byelaws,  with  the  result  that  the  byelaws 
in  question,  which  sought  to  establish  the  same  relationship  between  the 
medical  officer  and  inspector  as  is  recognised  in  England,  were  modified 
to  an  extent  which,  unfortunately,  leaves  matters  much  in  the  same 
position  as  before. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  petitioning  inspectors  was,  that 
by  reason  of  the  two  offices  being  independent,  in  the  event  of  the  action 
of  the  inspector  being  questioned  the  medical  officer  could  with  greater 
force  be  appealed  to  in  his  support.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  proposition,  for,  supposing  the  medical 
officer's  views  should  differ  from. those  of  the  inspector,  the  authority, 
in  the  conflict  of  opinion,  would  have  to  act  for  themselves.  What,  too 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  independence  in  large  districts  under  one 
medical  officer,  but  under  several  inspectors,  each  differing  from  the 
others,  possibly,  in  the  advice  given  to  the  sanitary  authority  with  regard 
to  similar  conditions  ? 

Time  will  not  allow  of  more  detailed  argument  with  reference  to 
this  branch  of  the  question.  I  have  introduced  it,  in  the  first  place,  in 
order  to  give  any  Scotch  medical  officers  or  inspectors  who  may  be 
present  an  opportunity  of  ventilating  their  opinions  in  discussion 
afterwards,  and  secondly,  by  way  of  protest  against  the  establishment  of 
a  principle  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  essentially  opposed  to  ideal  sanitary 
administration.  There  must  be  no  dual  responsibility ;  otherwise,  sooner 
or  later,  difference  of  opinion  and  consequent  friction  is  certain  to  arise. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  present  position  as  regards  the  details  of 
administration  for  inspection  in  the  various  sanitary  districts  of  England, 
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I  recently  sent  circulars  to  each  inspector  in  Staffordshire — ^including 
those  of  county  boroughs^-containing  questions  with  reference  to  the 
previous  position  and  training,  salaries,  duties,  and  conditions  of 
appointment  in  each  case.  I  selected  Staffordshire,  partly  because  of 
my  official  connexion  with  the  county,  and  partly  because  of  the  fact 
that  its  population  is  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  obtained  the  same  information  from  a  town  of  upwards  of 
400,000  inhabitants,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  most  large 
towns.  This  information  has  been  condensed  into  tabular  form  for 
convenient  reference ;  the  details,  however,  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
more  than  a  cursory  analysis. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  urban  districts  (Tables  I.,  II., 
III.,  and  lY.,  post).  In  the  case  of  the  large  town  (Table  I.)  selected 
as  an  example,  there  is  a  head  qualified  inspector  who  receives  a  salary 
of  250/.  a  year,  and  included  in  his  duties  is  inspection  imder  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  He  has  23  assistant  inspectors  under  him,  whose 
duties  are  distributed  as  follows : — ^Health  department  16,  smoke  depart- 
ment 4,  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milk  shops  1,  canal  boats  1,  and  lodging- 
houses  1 ;  they  are  not  qualified,  and  they  receive  from  about  70/.  to  90/. 
a  year. 

In  the  four  towns  with  populations  exceeding  50,000,  it  will  be 
found  on  referring  to  Columns  3,  6,  and  7,  that  in  one  case  the  sanitary 
inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  in  two  cases  there  are  'two 
inspectors,  and  in  the  other  the  duties,  including  inspection  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  are  divided  among  three.  The  salaries 
in  these  cases  range  from  104/.  to  140/. 

In  the  next  group,  consisting  of  &ve  towns  with  populations  of 
under  50,000  and  over  30,000,  the  conditions,  except  with  regard  to 
assistance,  are  very  much  the  same. 

In  the  following  group  (Table  II.),  composed  of  Ave  towns  with 
populations  of  between  20,000  and  30,000,  while  the  salaries  are  about 
the  same,  the  duties  are  increased  by  extraneous  work. 

Excluding  the  large  town  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  salaries  in 
towns  of  under  50,000  and  over  20,000  amount  to  about  2/.  a  week — 
the  wages  of  a  skilled  artizan. 

Further  down  in  the  table,  among  the  smaller  towns,  the  salaries 
paid  are  extremely  erratic  in  amount,  and  extra  duties  of  a  varying 
nature  are  imposed.  Take  for  example  No.  18,  a  town  with  a 
population  approaching  20,000  where  the  inspector  receives  35/.  a  year, 
as  compared  with  No.  35,  a  town  with  under  6,000  inhabitants  where 
the  inspector's  salary  is  80/.  a  year.  The  contrast  is  still  more  marked 
owing  to  the  fact  (Column  7)  that,  in  the  former  case  the  salary  is  made 
up  to  95/.  by  the  additional  appointment  of  rate  collector,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  supplemented  to  365/.  in  payment  for  extra  work  as  surveyor, 
engineer  of  a  water-works,  and  inspector  of  a  rural  district,  and  as  in 
this  case  the  officer  has  to  provide  himself  with  assistants,  doubtless,  the 
salary  paid  is  not  more  than  the  work  deserves. 
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The  last  example  I  would  call  attention  to  is  the  district  last  on  the 
list  (Table  IV.)  where  the  inspector  is  also  rate  collector  at  a  joint 
salary  of  36/.  a  year. 

In  less  than  one  half  of  the  districts  only,  is  the  tenure  of  office 
permanent. 

As  shown  in  Column  10,  in  only  nine  out  of  the  39  examples  did  the 
inspector  possess  any  knowledge  of  his  duties  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment, and  in  only  three  instances  are  any  definite  conditions  as  to 
previous  knowledge  imposed  on  candidates  although,  it  is  but  fair  to 
note,  that  in  many  cases  no  recent  vacancy  has  occurred,  the  jpresent 
officers  having  held  their  appointments  for  many  years.  In  the  case  of 
those  districts  in  which  appointments  have  been  made  within  the  ixist 
five  years  we  find  that  of  17  such  (excluding  one  for  which  there  is 
no  return)  only  in  six  did  the  inspector  possess  any  knowledge  of  his 
duties. 

With  regard  to  the  previous  occupations  of  inspectors  (Column  11) 
they  are  too  varied  to  enumerate.  Policemen,  rate  collectors,  clerks, 
and  farmers  form  the  bulk  of  them. 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  in  the  table,  my  inquiry 
included  the  following  question  : — "  Are  you  of  opinion  that  you  can 
"  efficiently  discharge  your  duties  as  inspector,  or,  do  you  consider  that 
"  your  district  is  too  extensive,  or,  that  other  duties  (if  you  have  any) 
**  occupy  too  much  of  your  time  ? "  For  obvious  reasons  I  have  not 
included  in  the  table  the  answers  given  to  this  question,  but  I  may  state  that 
out  of  17  replies  from  towns  with  over  15,000  inhabitants,  12  inspectors 
admitted  their  inability  to  perform  their  duties,  the  reason  given,  in  four 
instances,  being,  that  the  supervision  of  refuse-removal  (work  which 
might  well  be  intrusted  to  an  assistant)  occupied  too  much  of  their  time. 

That  so  many  negative  replies  to  this  question  should  have  been 
received  is  not  surprising  when  we  find  (Column  8)  that  the  range  of 
population  intrusted  to  one  man — without  the  imposition  of  other  duties — 
varies  from  above  50,000  to  about  a  quarter  that  number,  showing,  either, 
that  in  the  one  case  the  work  is  excessive,  or,  in  the  other,  too  small.  So 
much  for  urban  districts. 

With  regard  to  rural  districts  (Tables  V.  and  VI.)  I  have  taken 
area  in  place  of  population  as  a  basis  for  classification.  Columns  3,  6, 
and  7  indicate,  that  the  salaries  paid  vary  greatly  without  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  districts ;  also,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  other  duties, 
such  as  those  of.  inspectors  of  urban  districts,  rate  collectors,  school 
attendance  officers,  vaccination  officers,  Ac,  are  combined.  In  four 
instances  only  is  this  not  the  case,  and,  oddly  enough,  two  of  these, 
namely  17  and  18,  are  the  smallest  districts. 

In  many  cases  too,  the  emoluments  from  extraneous  work  form  the 
greater  portion  of  the  joint  salaries.  In  the  case  of  three  districts, 
namely,  9,  14,  and  16,  not  only  is  other  work  allowed,  but  no  limit 
seems  to  be  placed  upon  it,  the  additional  occupation  in  one  case  being 
"  various,"  in  another  that  of  an  architect,  and  in  the  third  that  of  a 
house  and  estate  agent. 
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In  no  cases  are  travelling  expenses  provided. 
In  every  case  the  County  Council  grant  is  taken  advantage  of. 
In  on^  case  only  (No.  11) — -which  embraces  the  appointment  of 
■surveyor  and  inspector  of  an  urban  district — is  any  specified  previous 
itno^w^ledge  required ;  and  again,  as  in  urban  districts,  the  men  selected 
bave  usnaHy  been  policemen,  farmers,  clerks,  &c. 

In  replying  to  the  question  whether  the  duties  can  be  efficiently 

performed,  no  fewer  than  10  of  the  18  rural  inspectors  answer  in  the 

negative ;  some  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  duties  occupy  too 

much  of  their  time,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  say  that  if  these 

-were  taken  away  little  would  be  left  of  the  inspector's  portion  of  the 

I     salary  after  paying  expenses.     To  put  the  matter  plainly,  the  views  of 

the  local  authorities  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — **  There  are  certain 

*^  appointments  that  must  be  made  involving  duties  that  must  be  done. 

^^  Sere  is  an  appointment,  the  duties  of  which  are  less  defined ;  let  us 

^^  tack  it  on  to  the  others  to  make  up  one  man's  salary,  and,  if  he  has  any 

**  spare  time  after  doing  his  regular  work,  he  can  devote  it  to  sanitary 

**  inspection." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  sanitary  administration 
for  inspection  in  other  countries  does  not  admit  of  comparison  with  that 
in  England.     In  Germany,  for  example,  lay  inspectors  do  not  exist — 
except  for  the  purpose   of   factory   inspection — the  general  sanitary 
tidministration  being  in  the  hands  of  specially  qualified  medical  officers, 
who  are  appointed  for  life  by  central  governing  bodies.     In  addition 
to  the  supervision  of  everything  connected  with  the  care  of  public  health, 
^         >they  have  other  duties  to  perform,  such  as  public  vaccination,  medico- 
legal inquiries,   and  official   visits  to  schools,  prisons,  private  lunatic 
asylums,  and  hospitals. 

The  details  of  organization  in  one  State  differ  from  those  in  another. 

The  kingdom   of   Saxony,   for  example,   is  divided  into  34  "medical 

districts,"  varying  in  extent  from  740  to  222,300  acres,  and  from  9,000 

^  to    350,000    inhabitants.     My    informant    states,   that,    unfortunately 

•  sanitary  inspectors  do  not  exist. 

The  Archduchy  of  Hesse,  with  an  area  of  over  1,800,000  acres 

(about  the  size  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire),  and  a  population  of 

^  about  1,000,000,  is  divided  into  18  sanitary  districts,  the  populations  of 

'  which  vary  from  30,000  to  about  120,000 — the  most  populous  districts 

being  those  in  which  large  towns  are  situated.     Each  medical  officer 

^  has,  on  an  average,  a  population  of  55,000  under  his  charge,  and  the 

'  18  medical  officers  have  10   assistants  who  are* not  attached  to  any 

particular  districts.     The  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  vary  from  120/. 

'  to  240/.,  and  of  the  assistants  from  30/.  to  50/.     My  informant  states 

that  the  sanitary  administration  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  although  some 

'  of  the  authorities  show   a  want  of  interest  in  sanitary   questions-^a 

'  characteristic  of  which  we  may  have  a  few  examples  in  this  country. 

The  Archduchy  of  Baden  is  divided  into  districts  of  from  10,000 
to  105,000  inhabitants,  each  district  having  a  medical  officer,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  large  districts,  an  assistant  medical  officer.     The  medical 
I    p.  3009.  I 
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officer  receives  from  200/.  to  300/.  a  year.     Here  the  working  of  the 
system  is  said  to  be  "  useful,  salutary,  and  satisfactory." 

The  kingdom  of  Wurtembei^  is  divided  into  64  districts,  with  an 
average  population  of  31,000.  Each  district  has  a  Mediqal  Officer  of 
Health,  and  in  addition,  there  are  seven  ^^  Medical  Associates "  of  the 
Medical  Board — a  body,  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  -the  various 
districts  periodically.  Eight  such  visits  are  made  every  year,  ao  that 
each  district  is  visited  once  every  eight  years.  The  organization  in  this 
case  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory  since  the  custom  of  visits  by  the 
Medical  Board  was  established. 

The  sanitary  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  lay  inspectors,  would  seem  to  resemble  that  of 
this  country  in  that  it  is  divided  into  eight  "  Government  Districts  '* 
corresponding  to  our  counties,  each  having  a  "  Medical  Councillor,"  and 
into  152  "Local  Districts,"  with  an  average  population  of  30,000,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  District  Medical  Officer.  In  addition  to  these 
officials  there  is  a  "  Chief  Medical  Councillor."  The  salaries  of  the 
District  Medical  Officers  vary  from  90/.  to  140/.  a  year,  those  of  the 
Government  Medical  Councillors  from  245/.  to  288/.,  and  that  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Councillor  from  300/.  to  350/. — the  amounts  varying 
in  accordance  with  length  of  service.  Here  the  organization  is  said  to 
have  proved  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 

In  addition  to  their  salaries.  Medical  Officers  of  Health  throughout 
Germany  receive  fees  for  public  vaccination ;  and  although  they  are  not 
allowed  to  hold  other  public  appointments  they  may  undertake  private 
practice,  but,  it  is  said,  that  their  official  duties  occupy  most  of  their 
time. 

In  France  sanitary  organization  is  at  present  being  considered,  and 
a  Bill  has  been  -submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  "  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Hygiene,"  which  is  said  to-  provide  for  a 
complete  sanitary  service,  founded  partly  on  information  furnished  by 
foreign  sanitary  institutions.  At  present  there  are  from  10  to  15 
districts,  and  the  sanitary  officials,  each  of  whom  has  one  assistant,  are 
the  Professors  of  Hygiene  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  Lille, 
Nancy,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Montpellier.  I  am  told  that  these  officials 
have  only  existed  since  1887,  and  that,  so  far,  they  have  not  renderetl 
much  service,  their  functions  not  being  sufficiently  well  defined.  The 
salaries  of  the  head  officials  are  240/.  a  year  in  addition  to  that  which 
they  derive  from  other  public  appointments.  Each  **  arrondissement " 
also  has  a  recognised  medical  officer  whose  duties  seem  to  be  "  to  make 
investigations  and  draw  up  reports  on  epidemics." 

To  return  to  England,  I  think  the  system  of  lay  inspection,  in 
principle,  is  an  admirable  one,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that 
reform  in  detail  is  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  a  condition  of  appointment  that  all 
candidates  should  furnish  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  a  recognised  diploma, 
of  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  duties.  This  diploma,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  granted  unless  the  candidate  can  satisfy  the 
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lesominers  that  he  possesses  a  practical,  in  addition  to  a  theoretical 

iLncywledge  of  Uiese  duties,  by  previously  having  been  either  a  pupil  or 

an  assistant  under  a  qualified  inspector  or  surveyor.    I  have  seen  enough 

to  oon^nce  me  of  the  worthless  nature  of  book  knowledge  only,  when 

an  attempt  is  made  to  put  it  into^  pracUoe.     !N'ot  only  should  practical 

kcK>^rledge  be  required  as  regards  all  future  candidates,  but  every 

ixkduoeinent  should  be  offered  those  inspectors  at  present  in  office  to 

qualify  for  the  diploma.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  know  of  one  town 

^wbere  this  inducement  is  offered — ^in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  18/.  a 

year  in  the  inspector's  salary  on  his  obtaining  the  diploma. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  arise  as  to  what  shall  be  recognised  as 

the  qualifying  body ;  but  this  is  a  detail  which  at  present  need  not  be 

considered,  although  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  claims  of  the 

I     Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  the  excellent  wor]c  it 

has  done  in  this  direction  during  the  past  13  years,  ought  to  receive  due 

t     recognition. 

As  regards  salaries,  if  we  impose  conditions  that  necessitate  a 
,  considerable  amount  of  time,  and  consequently  money,  being  spent  in 
acquiring  the  knowledge  to  fit  men  for  the  work,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face 
of  the  possibility  that  they  may  not  be  successful  in  the  after  competition 
for  an  inspector's  post,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  reasonable  inducement 
should  be  offered  in  return. 

For  the  same  reason  greater  security  of  tenure  of  office  must  be 
guaranteed.  Without  this  security  the  inspector  is  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  a  body  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  directly  interested  in 
property  which  he  may  consider  it  his  duty  to  condemn ;  to  be  firm  and 
consistent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  under  these  circumstances  is  more 
than  can  be  expected  of  human  nature.  An  inspector  ought  to  retain 
his  appointment  so  long  as  he  efficiently  discharges  his  duties ;  and,  in 
order  that  this  security  may  be  guaranteed,  his  dismissal  ought,  in  all 
cases,  to  receive  the  sanction  of  a  controlling  and  independent  body. 

In  rural  districts  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  inspector  to  pay 
his  travelling  expenses  out  of  the  miserable  pittance  that  is  usually  paid 
to  him,  and  yet,  without  exception,  in  the  districts  embraced  in  my 
inquiry,  this  is  the  case.  He  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  spend  the 
greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  salary— which  he  must  do  if  he 
does  his  work — in  providing  a  conveyance  to  enable  him  to  cover  the 
ground. 

The  districts,  too,  under  the  supervision  of  one  inspector,  as  regards 
area  in  some  cases  and  population  in  others,  are  much;  larger  than  he 
can  possibly  undertake.  This  fault  can  be  rectified  by  providing  him 
with  assistance ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  districts  are  too  small  to  support 
a  properly  qualified  and  well  paid  official.  This  also  is  capable  of 
adjustment,  although  at  present  I  must  not  attempt  to  indicate  by  what 
means.  I  would  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  appointment 
of  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  the  smaller  districts,  which  at 
present  are  almost  exclusively  held  by  shopkeepers  and  others  whose 
occupations  are  in  no  way  allied  to  such  duties,  mig£t  more  reasonably 
be  held  by  inspectors,  under  the  control  of  medical  officers,  and  thus 
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-. tUs  too.  m  tW    fcoe   of  BtiJe  •■»^**''?ff*  ^ 

ifi  Mttbocitj,  for  MUmt  approrml  be  oertainlj  b  e«^  . 
— tMifi^  to  xk^  pxA  tlMt  most  Dwessuilj  fcBow  "^  ^^^. 
the  in^spertor*  with  whoa  I  hsre  oome  in  conCart  "".^us 
••T  be  tak^  a$  a  trpe  of  thw^  of  otlwr  cotrnties  I  '^^^  .  ^^, 
effort  in  tb*-  diw-ik«  of  inereaiwig  their  &«litie*  ^^.*^^^^*^  h 
eficient  officers  wfll  irr^ve  at  their  hands  most  cordiMl  ^IJfV 
proof  of  thi*  I  mar  motion  that,  as  the  outcome  <rf  «  coarse  of  ^ 
giren  bv  my?^  in  the  fir>4  in^^ance,  and  of  a  5*«>nd  ccarse,  ff^^\^ 
the  auspices  of  the  Sanitarr  Institute,  in  which  J  had  the  kin^  *^^ 
of  rarioos  speciaHstis  no  fewer  than  26  oat  of  52  iiL^^"  ^ 
adminL^iative  coont  v  bare  enterttl  for  an  eramiiwrfion  with  the 
obtaining  the  cHpioma  of  the  Sanitarr  Insdtnte. 

I  hare  strong  together  in  this  paper  certain  is^  ^1  ^'  ; 
ilhistratiiig  the  weak  points  of  the  present  sanitary  admiiws*'*^^  ^ 
I  bave  indicated  the  lines  on  which,  in  my  opinioa,  reform  (^  ^ 
proceed.  The  facts  can  be  r^Ued  upon,  althoogh  the  sagg^^^'^^^ 
he  open  to  criticism.  I  trust  that  what  I  bave  said  in*y  ^.\^ 
diflCQssion  among  those  present  which  will  impart  a  wholesome  ^ 
to  the  powers  that  be,  and  thus  assist  in  bringing  about— let  us  W 
ithe  near  future — a  change  for  the  better  in  the  present  order  of  tni^ 
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Dr.  Vachbb,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Birkenhead. 

Bead  by  the  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers, 

Mb.  W.  H.  Bishop. 


♦■•«♦ 


The  Education  of  the  Plumber. — In  common  with  other  lads 
of  the  artisan  class,  those  who  enter  the  plumbers'  craft  generally  leave 
school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to  value 
the  instruction  they  have  received  they  have  forgotten  most  of  what 
they  were  taught.  Hence  not  infrequently  the  teacher  of  plumbing  has 
first  to  take  his  class  through  a  short  course  of  workshop  arithmetic.  A 
little  practice  in  freehand  drawing,  particularly  in  making  dimensioned 
sketches  of  apparatus  connected  with  the  plumber's  craft,  is  verj'  desirable'; 
while  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  the  apprentice  should  be  taught 
how  to  "  read "  a  working  drawing  with  the  meaning  of  plan,  eleva- 
tion, section,  &c.  Ha\*ing  mastered  these  elementary  principles,  he 
proceeds  to  practical  applications  of  his  knowledge.  He  should  be 
taught  to  mark  off  the  lining  for  an  oblong  sink  with  sloping  sides. 
The  elements  of  mechanics,  including  strength  of  materials,  of  hydro- 
statics and  hydraulics  in  their  application  to  water  seals,  the  flow  of 
water  in  pipes,  and  other  every -day  problems,  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold  on  water  and  on  lead,  the  chemistry  of  air,  water,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
and  copper,  and  the  action  of  fluxes  in  soldering,  the  nature  of  combus- 
tion and  respiration,  the  principles  of  ventilation,  and  the  character  and 
mode  of  propagation  of  zymotic  diseases,  are  all  items  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  the  plumber  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  The  science 
subjects  required  by  the  plumber's  apprentice  may  therefore  be  enume- 
rated as  mathematics,  practical  geometry,  machine  drawing,  theoretical 
mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  inorganic  chemistry,  heat,  and  hygiene, 
and  to  these  may  with  advantage  be  added  electricity  and  freehand 
drawing ;  and  when  he  has  mastered  all  these  there  remain  the  applica- 
tions of  the  scientific  principles  to  the  practical  details  of  his  craft. 

Attempts  to  teach  plumbers  side  by  side  with  apprentices  belonging 
to  other  trades  in  ordinary  science  classes  have  not  met  with  encouraging 
results.  The  only  satisfactory  method  consists  in  teaching  the  plumbers 
most  of  what  they  require  to  know  in  a  class  by  themselves,  illustrating 
every  scientific  principle  by  examples  derived  from  the  plumbers'  every- 
day work,  and  to  the  majority  of  the  apprentices  giving  instructions  only 
in  those  parts  of  a  science  which  are  immediately  applicable  to  the 
practice  of  their  craft. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lad's  powers  of  observation  and  of 
reasoning  should  not  be  called  into  play  as  well  by  the  study  of  special 
branches  of  half-a-dozen  sciences  as  by  his  more  thorough  devotion  to 
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all  the  branches  of  one  or  two.     Of  course  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  all  the  jscienees  touched  upon  could  be  mastered  systematiealljr  and 
thoroughly,  but  an  apprentice's  life  is  short,  and  when  from  that;    life 
there  are  deducted  between  50  and  60  hours  a  week  for  the  worksliop, 
the  hours  available  for  study  are  very  few.     Only  the  winter  evening 
are  available    for  class   work,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary    to 
extend  the  course  of  instruction  throughout  the  whole  term  of  appren- 
ticeship.    On  so  long  a  road  it  is  necessary  that  some  milestones  should 
be  placed  to  encourage  the  traveller  and  mark  his  progress.     To  this  end 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  has  drawn  up  a  graded  syllabus 
of  instruction   corresponding    to    preliminary,  intermediate,  and    final 
courses,  and  has  arranged  to  conduct  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
course,  and  to  give  a  certificate  to  all  who  satisfy  the  examiners.     There 
will  thus  be  three  grades  of  certificates  for  journeymen  and  apprentice^ 
and  those  who  satisfy  the  examiners  in  certain  additional  subjects  in  the 
final  examination  become  eligible  for  a  masters'  certificate,  making  four 
grades  of  certificates  in  all.     At  the  end  of  his  first  or    second  year  of 
apprenticeship  the  young  plumber  should  obtain  the  preliminary  certifi- 
cate.    This  marks  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency,  and  he  will  not  again 
have  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  more  elementary  subjects  of  the 
preliminary  course.     Such  a  certificate  should  have  a  commercial  value 
as  indicating  on  the  part  of  the  holder  both  capacity  and  industry.     A 
year  after  taking  the  preliminary  certificate  the  intermediate  examination 
should  be  passed,  and  the  second  certificate  obtained.     At  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship  the  young  improver  should  be   able    to  pass  the  final 
examination  on  the  result  of  which  the  certificate  of  registration  is  given 
with  the  title  of  registered  plumber,  and  in  certain  cases  of  honour  men, 
the  Free<lom  of  the  Plumbers'  Guild  of  the  City  of  London  is  granted  in 
addition.     The  graded  syllabus  of  instruction    and    the  examination 
questions  set  last  May  for  the  preliminary  certificate  are  appended  to 
this  paper. 

The  next  question  is  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  employ  a  large  number  of  teachers 
for  one  class  of  students.  A  practical  plumber  holding  a  high  position 
in  the  estimation  of  the  local  trade,  and  possessing  thoroughly  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  power  of  imparting  it,  is  far  the  best  teacher ;  and 
where  such  a  man  can  be  found  his  services  should,  if  possible,  be 
secured  at  any  cost  and  utilised  to  the  utmost  in  the  conduct  of  as  many 
classes  as  possible  in  the  more  important  towns  of  the  district.  Unfor- 
tunately, men  possessing  these  qualifications  are  very  difficult  to  find,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  secure  for  educational  purposes,  and  when  they  are 
not  available  the  best  substitute  is  an  experienced  teacher  of  considerable 
scientific  attainments,  who  has  had  some  experience  of  workshop  life, 
who  understands  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  artisans,  and  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  plumber 
has  to  carry  out,  and  the  conditions  which  determine  its  efficiency.  A 
teacher  who  has  so  far  mastered  mathematics  and  mechanics  as  to  be 
able  to  put  the  most  advanced  conclusions  in  the  simplest  form,  who  has 
a  sound  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  who  has  had  some 
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training  in  an  engine  works  or  in  any  other  mechanical  trade  may, 
by  the  careful  study  of  such  works  as*  those  of  P.  J.  Davies, 
J.  W.  Clarke,  S.  S.  Hellyer,  W.  P.  Buchan,  W.  R.  Maguire,  and  others, 
and  by  keeping  his  eyes  about  him,  readily  fit  himself  to  teach  all  that  is 
required  except  workshop  practice.  This  last  must,  of  course,  be  dealt 
with  by  a  practical  plumber,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  whole 
coarse  of  instruction  should  be  under  the  general  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  plumbers.  If  within  the  next  few  years  classes  for  plumbers 
are  to  be  conducted  at  all  commensurately  with  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  the  provision  of  normal  classes  for  teachers  in  two  or  three 
important  centres  where  special  facilities  exist  should  at  once  engage 
the  attention  of  local  authorities. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  methods  here  advocated  should  be 
followed  in  providing  technical  instniction  for  those  engaged  in  all  other 
mechanical  industries.  In  reply  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  both 
unnecessary  and  impossible  to  provide  such  instruction  for  all  the  rank 
and  file  of  most  trades.  The  plumber's  position  is  exceptional  on 
account  of  (1)  the  great  degree  of  individual  responsibility  resting  on 
the  ordinary  journeymen — (2)  the  enormous  public  interest  involved. 

The  greater  part  of  the  skilled  labour  of  this  country  is  performed 
in  factories,  engine  works,  shipyartls,  and  similar  establishments,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  foreman,  overman,  shop  manager,  or  other 
responsible  person.  All  that  is  required  of  the  workman  is  manual 
dexterity,  and  this  is  not  to  be  gained  in  the  technical  class.  (Generally 
there  is  little  room  for  thought  or  originality.  All  the  thinking  has  to 
be  done  by  the  few  who  are  responsible  for  design  or  management,  and 
unfortunately,  it  is  sometimes  believed  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  employer 
even  to  discourage  thought  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  In  such 
cases  there  is  still  room  for  technical  instruction  in  order  that  the  work- 
man may  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  work,  and  that  the  few  of 
exceptional  ability  and  ambition  may  qualify  themselves  to  occupy 
positions  of  responsibility  later  on.  It  may  fairly  be  debated  whether 
in  many  trades  the  ordinary  journeyman  would  not  do  better  by  devoting 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  literature  or  fine  art  than  by  employing 
them  in  the  acquisition  of  the  scientific  principles  and  technology  of  his 
craft.  Of  course  much  of  the  plumber's  work,  like  the  engineer's,  is 
done  in  the  shops,  under  the  eye  of  the  foreman,  but  in  his  most 
important  work  the  sanitary  plumber  is  generally  his  own  foreman. 
Accompanied  by  an  assistant,  the  plumber  enters  the  dwelling-house, 
and  henceforth  the  health,  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  the  household,  are  in 
his  hands.  Efficient  inspection  after  the  work  is  done  is  practically 
impossible.  The  journeyman  plumber  makes  his  own  diagnosis,  applies 
his  own  remedies,  without  even  nature  to  help  him,  and  finally  conceals 
his  work  so  that  the  efficiency  of  his  treatment  can  only  be  tested  by 
time. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  obviously  a  necessary  safeguard  to  the 
public  that  they  should  be  provided  with  means  of  distinguishing  who 
have  been  properly  educated  and  have  given  proof  of  their  knowledge 
and  practical  skill. 
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The  conduct  of  techniciil  classes  under  the  direction  of  committees 
composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  plumber's  craft,  the  publication  of 
a  graded  syllabus  of  instruction  covering  the  whole  ground  required  by 
the  apprentices,  and  including  all  the  branches  of  science  which  beflo- 
upon  the  craft,  the  granting  of  a  series  of  certificates  on  the  results  of 
examinations  with  the  final  certificate  of  registration  regarded  as  proof 
.  both  of  practical  skill  and  scientific  attainments,  while  essentially  pioneer 
work,  mark  the  greatest  advance  which  technical  instruction  has  yet 
made  in  this  country. 

The  position  of  the  Plumber, — Every  calling  which  intimately 
concerns  the  health  of  the  community  should  be  under  statutory  enact- 
ments regulating  the  qualifications  and  practice  of  its  members.  Thus, 
a  doctor  must  furnish  proof  of  a  long  course  of  study,  and  of  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  skill  and  knowledge  and  attainments  before 
becoming  a  registered  medical  practitioner.  So  must  the  dentist  and 
the  pharmaceutical  chemist  before  they  receive  their  respective 
diplomas. 

The  plumber,  who  is  at  least  as  intimately  associated  with  the 
health  of  the  public  and  the  individual  as  those  following  any  other 
vocation,  is  in  the  unique  position  of  being  under  no  statutory  regulation 
or  observation.  Apart  from  the  course  of  instruction  formulated  by 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  there  is  no  curriculum  of  study 
arranged  for  the  plumber,  no  prescribed  term  of  work  at  the  bench,  no 
compulsory  examination  in  theory  and  practice  to  be  passed.  There 
are  no  rules  to  which  he  must  conform,  no  wholesome  disciplinary 
powers  of  which  he  stands  in  fear. 

While  there  is  no  prescribed  training  for  the  plumber,  no  test 
examination  all  must  pass,  it  follows  tliat  the  genuine  plumber  must 
compete  in  the  same  market  with  the  untrained  and  untrustworthy. 
Men  who  have  never  served  an  apprenticeship  or  undergone  any 
technical  training,  offer  to  do  plumbers'  work  and  obtain  employment 
at  labourer's  wages,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  public  and  the 
plumber.  What  the  genuine  plumber  who  has  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  qualifying  himself  wants  is  some  certificate  or  voucher  giving 
him  a  recognised  position,  and  distinguishing  him  from  the  unqualified 
.  man.  What  the  public  desire  is  similar,  a  distinctive  mark  telling  of 
fitness  of  training,  by  which  they  will  know  on  the  best  authority  the 
masters  and  men  who  are  really  plumbers  and  may  be  trusted  to  do 
efllcient,  honest  work. 

The  very  serious  extent  and  the  continual  spread  of  the  insanitary 
evils  associated  with  defective  plumbing  and  drainage  work  have  in 
recent  years  so  far  engaged  pubHc  attention  that  the  great  body  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  sanitiu*y  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  declared  it  to  be  essential  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  community  that  plumbers  should  be  efficiently  trained  and 
educated,  and  should  pass  qualifying  examinations  as  to  their  knowledge 
and  practical  skill  before  engaging  in  those  branches  of  plumbere' 
work  which  effect  the  sanitary  condition  of  dwelling-houses  and  other 
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buUdings.  Sir  Oharles  Oameron,  M  J)^  Medical  Officer  of  health  for 
Dublin,  well  expr^esfies  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  and  of 
expert  sanitariuis  on  this  topic.  ^^  It  is  now  desirable,"  he  says,  '^  that 
^'  persons  who  profess  to  be  plumbers  should  be  tested  as  to  their 
^  competency  to  do  the  work  of  a  plumber.  The  sanitary  state  of  a 
'^  house  largely  depends  upon  the  provision  made  for  the  getting  rid 
<<  of  waste  water  produced  in  it,  and  if  the  water-closets  and  sewers 
*^  employed  to  get  rid  of  those  matters  are  constructed  by  mere  handy 
"  men,  labourers,  &c.,  they  are  likely  to  be  defective  and  injurious, 
"  rather  than  beneficial  to  health." 

As  regards  the  importance  of  the  position  of  the  plumber,  the 
weighty  words  of  Professor  Armstrong  (of  Edinburgh  University)  are 
well  calculated  to  arrest  attention.  He  said  : — "  No  one  who  had  the 
"  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  sanitary  science,  or  with 
"  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  incidence  of  disease,  could  for  one  moment 
**  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  supreme  importance  of  the  position  which 
"  sound  and  intelligent  plumbing  occupied  in  relation  to  the  health  of 
'^  every  household  ;  for,  according  as  the  plumbing  in  a  house  was  good 
"  or  bad,  thoughtfully  or  carelessly  done,  so  was  it  calculated  to  make  or 
**  mar  the  health  of  those  who  dwelt  in  it.  With 'such  heavy  responsi- 
**  bility,  and  with  such  enormous  interests  at  stake,  it  was  surely  not 
**  unreasonable  to  demand  that  plumbers  who  were  entrusted  with  work 
**  of  this  kind  should  be  just  as  carefully  and  systematically  registered  as 
"  medical  men  and  lawyers  were  required  to  be."  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  quotations  from  skilled  workers  and  writers  in  this  connexion, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  do  so.  When  it  was  thought  that  public  opinion 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  support  the  action  of  the  medical  profession 
and  the  leaders  in  the  plumbers'  craft,  the  chief  sanitary  authorities  and 
others  united  with  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  in  establishing 
a  system  of  training  and  registration  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
After  some  preliminary  meetings  in  the  autumn  of  1884  and  in  1885, 
this  system  was  commenced,  and  the  register  for  duly  qualified  plumbers 
was  opened  in  March  1886.  Since  that  date  the  registration  movement 
has  been  making  steady  progress,  and  it  well  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  the  community  at  large.  In  this  matter  public  opinion  has 
been  supported  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  members  of  the 
craft.  The  plumbers  themselves  are  anxious  to  raise  their  craft  into 
the  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
and  they  well  know  that  this  can  be  effected  only  by  the  weeding  out  of 
ignorance  and  dishonesty.  The  formation  of  district  councils  for  the 
registration  of  plumbers  in  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  country 
indicates  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  craft  with  respect  to  this 
question.  Most  of  the  district  councils  comprise  besides  masters  and 
operative  plumbers,  members  of  local  health  committees,  medical  officers 
of  health,  leading  physicians,  and  architects,  and  other  representative 
persons.  The  co-operation  of  local  sanitary  authorities  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  development  of  any  system  of  registration,  and  the 
registration  committees  may  in  many  ways  render  valuable  aid  to  the 
local  authorities.    As  stated  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  the  medical  officer 
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of  health  for  Birmingham,  **the  health  committees  want  really  to  make 
"  plumbers  their  technical  assistants."  Opportunities  are  afforded  to  men 
of  proving  their  knowledge  and  skill  before  competent  examiners.  The 
certificate  they  receive,  if  successful  in  passing  the  examinations,  gives 
them  a  recognised  standing  and  position  not  before  attainable.  It  is 
important  to  add  that  a  certificate  thus  obtained  may  be  withdrawTi 
from  anyone  who  shall  be  convicted  of  doing  work  dangerous  to  healtli, 
or  distinctly  in  contravention  of  what  has  been  undertaken. 


Appendix  A. 
Gratid  SyUahiUi  of  Insirtieiion  for  PUtmhert, 

FrELIMINABT   COQfiSE. 

To  occupy  One  Tear  or  Two  Years  according  to  the  previous  Education 
of  the  Apprentice. 

Workshop  Arithmetic. — Duodecimals.  Square  Root.  Mensuration  of 
the  circle,  square,  cylinder,  cone,  prism,  pyramid,  &c.  Density  of 
materials.  Calculation  of  the  weight  of  simple  solids  and  figures  made 
of  sheet  metal. 

QeomePry  <md  Drawing. — Simple  problems  on  the  straight  line,  circle, 
triangle,  and  other  plane  figures ;  developable  surfaces,  with  special 
reference  to  the  cutting  out  of  sheet  lead,  for  the  formation  of  elbows  or 
knees  in  circular  or  rectangular  seamed  pipe,  of  conical  trumpet  mouths, 
and  of  covering  for  various  architectural  designs  (all  the  figures  may  be 
made  of  paper  in  the  class  room).  Elements  of  descriptive  geometry. 
Meaning  of  plan,  elevation,  section,  &c.  Beading  working  drawings. 
{Note. — It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  time  in  highly  finished  drawing  ;  the 
main  object  is  to  teach  apprentices  to  *'  read  a  drawing  placed  before 
them).  Making  rough  dimensioned  sketches  of  apparatus  and  plnmbera' 
work. 

Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Sfc.  —  Workshop  appliances,  such  as  the 
lever,  pulley,  blocks,  Ac.  Simple  applications  of  the  principle  of 
energy.  Fluid  pressure— "  Head  of  water."  Specific  gravity— The 
Hydrometer.  Barometer.  Siphons  and  water  gauges.  iN^atnre  of  a 
"  water  seal." 

Meat. — The  efi'ects  of  heat  on  solids.  The  thermometer.  Expansion 
and  contraction  of  solids  and  liquids.  Efiects  of  hot  and  cold  water  on 
lead  pipes.    Expansion  of  water  in  freezing.    Bursting  of  pipes,  &c. 

Chemistry, — Elementary  chemical  principles.  Air,  water  and  coui- 
bnstion.    Chemical  properties  of  lead,  iron,  zmc,  and  tin. 

General  Plumbing. — The  equipment  of  the  workshop.  Plumbers' 
tools.  Manufacture  of  cast  sheet  lead,  moulded  lead,  seamed  pipes, 
seamless  pipes,  &c.    Marking  off  simple  work  in  sheet  lead. 

Workshop  Practice.  —Marking  off  and  cutting  out  sheet  lead.  Simple 
examples  of  lead  bossing.    Bending  pipes  up  to  2-in.  in  diameter. 

N.B. — The  treatment  of  general  plambing  in  the  lecture  course  is  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  workshop  instruction,  but  to  supplement  it. 
Difficult  questions  can  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  lecture  room  than 
in  the  workshop,  and  should  be  treated  as  illustrations  of  the  physical 
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laws  and  principles  involved,  so  that  the  subject  of  general  plombioe  as 
treated  in  the  lectures  should  be  taught  by  means  of  illustrations  dis- 
tributed over  all  the  other  oubjects,  thas  giving  life  and  interest  to  the 
.  whole  teaching. 


LiTERMEDIATB  CoimSS. 


Oeometry  and  Machine  Drawing, — ^The  applications  of  geometry  to 
sheet  lead  work  of  a  more  advanced  character  than  in  the  first  year. 
Making  descriptive  drawings  from  actual  pieces  of  apparattis. 

Freehold  Drawing. — Making  dimensioned  sketches  of  a  more  difficult 
character  than  in  the  first  year. 

Strength  of  Materials. — filasticity.  Imperfect  elasticity  of  load,  and 
precautions  necessary  in  consequence.  Elastic  limits.  Safe  load.  Ulti- 
mate strength.  Strength  of  pipes  and  boilers  to  resist  bursting  pressure. 
Plow  of  soUds.  Behaviour  of  lead  under  great  pressure.  L^d  bossing. 
Manufacture  of  seamless  pipes,  bends,  &c.  Shearing  and  bending. 
Besults  obtained  by  the  testing  machine. 

Heat,  8fe. — Expansion  of  gases.  Gaseous  laws.  Conduction,  convec- 
tion, radiation,  and  absorption.  Badiators  for  heating  purposes. 
General  principles  of  hot  water  circnlation  and  ventilation.  Effects  of 
heat  on  the  strength  and  elastic  properties  of  lead  and  alloys.  Heat  as  a 
quantity.  |  Amount  of  heat  necessary  to  warm  the  air  of  a  building. 
Heating  by  hot  water  and  steam.  Specific  and  latent  heat.  Molting, 
evaporation,  and  boiling. 

Chemistry. — Water,  and  its  impurities.  Chemical  properties  of 
copper,  brass,  gun-metai,  &c.  Action  of  water  on  lead  and  other  metals. 
Metallic  oxides.  Effects  of  air,  carbonic  anhydride,  acids,  &c.,  on  the 
chief  metals  used  by  plumbers.  Litharc^e,  red  lead,  white  \eeA,  &c. 
Fermentation,  **  sewer  gas."  Influence  ot  "  sawer  {|[as  "  on  lead.  Solders ; 
their  preparation,  fusing  points,  methods  of  purification,  &c.  Fluxes: 
their  action.    Brazing.    Autogenous  soldering.    Bust  ioints. 

Electricity. — Knowledge  of  the  elements  of  electricity  so  far  as  may 
■be  needed  to  prevent  electrolysis  duo  to .  the  association  of  different 
metals ;  for  the  fixing  of  bells,  and  for  dealing  intelligently  with  electric 
light  conductors  and  fitting^. 

General  Plumbing. — First  year's  course  continued.  Manufacture  of 
tvarious  forms  of  traps  and  other  appliances.  Jointing  and  bending  of 
pipes.    Boof  work  and  lead  work  generally. 

Workshop  Practice. — Bending  pipes  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter. 
Jointing  lead  pipes.  Making  seamed  pipes.  Soldering  by  various 
systems. 


FlKAL  COUBSE. 

Hydraulics,  Sfc. — Belation  between  "  head  "  and  velocity  of  efflux. 
Effect  of  form  of  orifice  on  velocity  of  efflux.  "  Tmmpet-mouth  wastes." 
Besistance  of  pipes  for  water  and  gas.  Size  of  pipes  for  given  deliverv 
with  given  "head."  Besistance  of  bends,  elbows,  &o.  '' Siphonage^' 
and  "  waving  out "  of  traps.  Position  of  air  pipes  to  prevent  siphonage. 
Different  forms  of  traps  and  their  relative  advantages.  Yentiiation  of 
drains,  soil-pipes,  &c.  Action  of  cowls.  ^Hydraulic  transmission  of 
power.  Water  supply  of  houses.  *Water  siipply  of  towns.  Design 
of  flushing  tanks  and  connexions.  Pumps.  *Hy(iraulic  rams  for  water 
supply. 

I    p.  2009.  K 
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Heai. — ^Principles  of  hot- water  circulation.  *Detail8  of  syatema  for 
Keating  by  hot  water  and  steani.  ^Calculation  of  dimensions  of  pipes 
required,  ♦Details  of  systems  of  ventilation.  Eolation  between  twn- 
perature  and  pressure  of  steam.  ♦Heating  by  hot  water  at  hi^ 
pressure. 

Building  Construction. — The  elements  of  building  construction  with 
special  reference  to  roofs,  and  the  mode  of  rendering  them  water  tight, 
lioad  flats,  gutters,  flashings,  soakers,  &c. 

Scmitation. — Arrangements  necessary  to  prevent  the  contamination 
of  water.  Filters.  ♦Fermentation  and  sewer  gas.  ♦E.elation  between 
ferments  and  zymotic  diseases.  General  arrangement  of  plumbers'  work 
in  a  dwelling-house,  including  water-supply,  sinks,  closets,  lavatories, 
hot-water  apparatus,  ventilation  of  house  drains,  connexion  with 
sewer,  Ac.  *Sanitation  of  public  buildings.  ♦Systems  for  the  dispo^ 
of  sewage.  The  laying  of  drains — size,  fall,  material,  &c.  Iron  drains. 
Trenches  for  drains.  Peculiarities  of  difl*erent  strata  met  with  in  under- 
ground work.    Testing  drains  and  fittings. 

General  Plumbing. — House  cisterns,  their  construction,  arrangement, 
and  fittings.  Service  boxes,  water-waste  preventers,  &c.  Coating  pipes 
internally.  Construction  of  joints,  bends,  elbows,  fittings,  Ac,  with 
special  reference  to  the  laws  of  hydro-dynamics.  The  taking  out, 
reading,  and  measuring  up  of  plumbers'  quantities,  specifications,  and 
work.  Hot  water  for  domestic  purposes.  Dimensions  of  fittings  to 
secure  the  best  effects.    Domestic  plumbing  generally. 

Wor1c$hop  Practice. — Jointing  pipes  (more  difficult  examples  l^an 
those  given  m  the  Intermediate  Course). '  Manufacture  of  traps.  Archi- 
tectural work.    Lead  burning. 

Note, — lu  carrying  out  this  course  of  instruction,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  alternate  the  more  abstract  subjects 
(say  arithmetic,  geometrv,  &c.)  with  those  bearing  more  directly  on  the 
every-day  work  of  the  plumber,  in  order  to  render  the  course  of  study  as 
interesting  as  possible.  This  refers  particularly  to  the  Preliminary  and 
Intermediate  Cfourses. 


Appendix  B. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  PLUMBERS. 
Preliminary  Examination. 

To  dblavn  the  Preliminary  Certificate,  candidates  must  show  a  fair  aeneral 
"knowledge  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  following  questions.  To  obtain  a 
prize,  special  excellence  must  he  shown  in  one  of  the  sections,  A,  B,  C,or  B, 
Candidates  are  recommended  to  attempt  at  least  one  question  in  each  section, 
and  all  the  questions  in  one  section : — 

A. 

1.  How  would  you  find  the  width  of  a  strip  of  lead  which  would 
make  a  4} -inch  circular  seamed  pipeP  2.  What  weight  of  7-lb.  lead 
would  be  required  to  cover  a  cone  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
10  feet  high  P  3.  A  cistern  measures  4  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches,  by  2  feet. 
How  many  gallons  of  water  will  it  hold,  and  what  weight  of  6^1b.  lead 
will  be  required  to  line  it  P  4.  A  conical  "  trumpet  mouth  "  is  to  be 
made  in  sheet  lead.  It  is  4}  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  1^  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  is  16  inches  long.    Show  how  to  out  out  the  lead  so  that 

when  bent  it  may  form  the  *'  trumpet  mouth." 

■ 

*  Candidates  for  oerUflcatee  tm  maaten  will  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fobjeoU 
marked  *  in  the  Final  Course ;  and  only  those  who  satisfactorily  answer  the  questions  in  these 
subjects  will  bo  cliffible  for  Honours. 
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B. 

5.  Grivo  a  short  deBcription  of  a  plumbers  "  kit,**  with  sketches  of 
the  tools.  6.  Make  a  dimensioned  sketch  of  a  simple  wash-down  baein, 
showing  the  arrangement  for  flushing,  and  the  amount  of  ** water  seal" 
in  the  trap.  7.  What  is  meant  by  **head  of  water"?  A  cubic  foot  of 
water  contains  62 J  lbs. ;  what  head  is  equiyalent  to  80  lbs.  per  square 
inch? 


8.  What  is  the  effect  of  frequent  changes  of  temperature  on  kadT, 
nailed  or  otherwise  secured  between  two  points  P  How  would  you  gup- 
port  a  half-S  trap  under  a  **  hopper,"  a  *'  receiver,"  or  a  **  container  "  ? 
9.  What  is  the  cause  of  lead  pipes  bursting  during  frost  P  What  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  water  pipes  in  a 
private  house  ? 

D. 

10.  How  would  you  prepare  a  quantity  of  plumber's  solder  ?  How 
would  you  remove  zinc  from  old  solder  P  How  does  plumber's  metal 
differ  from.  '*  fine  solder"?  11.  Why  are  fluxes  used  in  soldering,  and 
how  do  they  act  ?  AVhat  is  the  danger  of  using  acids  or  salts  as  fluxes  P 
12.  What  use  is  made  of  white  lead  in  plumbing  work  P  13.  What  is  the 
action  of  rain  or  *  *  soft "  water  upon  lead  P 
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Eeport  of  the  Council  of  ttie  Association  of  Sanife^y  Inspectors  of 

Great  Britain  to  the  Seventh  International  Congress 

of  Hygiene  and  Demography. 

.  ,       Communicated  by  ,.        ,   ^.     .       .  .      ^    \ 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Association,^  "  'p 

Mr,  Hugh  Alexandek.  / 


The  Council  of  the  Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great 
Britain  liave  thought  that  it  would  interest  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene  to  heur  a  short  report  relating  to  the 
duties  of  sanitary  inspectors  and  the  conditions  under  which  those 
duties  are  discharged,  and  how  far  they  are  us^eful  for  public  service  in 
a  sanitary  i>oint  of  \dew. 

To  the  foreign  visitors  and  members  of  the  Congress,  the  subject 
may,  we  think,  be  of  some  sj>eeial  interest,  because  the  service  we 
represent  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  methods  of  progress  peculiar 
to  the  English  people.    ./_.,^,.\,^^,   ,     .  ...  .,.„,^w,-. 

Our  organisation  is,  compai'atively,  a  new  departure  from  a 
system  almost  as  ancient  as  our  constitution  itself.  Since  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  hns  always  existed  in  every  distinct  centre, 
in  every  village  even,  an  offic«^r  who  might  be  considered  a  sanitai'y 
inspector,  inasmuch  as  he  possessed  the  power  to  remove  any  extreme 
nuisance  that  wa.s  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  community.  This 
officer  was  the  overseer  of  the  highways ;  it  was  an  elective  office 
annually  made  by  the  local  ruling  authority  or  vestry,  and  it  devolved 
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on  some  responsible  and  respectable  inhabitant,  as  did  other  offices, 
such  as  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  even  parish  constable.  In  emergency 
these  offices,  in  combination  with  others  constituting  the  vestry,  had 
the  power  also  to  appoint,  temporarily,  persons  of  various  degree  and 
influence  to  inspect  and  otherwise  assist  in  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance, 
and  of  the  causes  leading  to  it.  The  authority  could  send  out  inspectors 
to  view  and  report  to  them ;  they  could  draft  persons  from  the  parish 
workhouse  or  other  places  to  form  a  cordon  around  infected  localities  ; 
and,  under  some  circumstances,  they  could  remove  the  infectious  sick 
to  the  pest-house  or  infirmary.  This  was  a  loose  method  of  meeting 
the  great  visitations  of  disease,  but  it  suited  the  apathy  of  the  freedom 
expressed  in  the  saying,  "an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle";  and 
this  spirit  of  freedom  so  determinedly  remains,  that  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  present  day  it  is  practically  again  set  forth  almost  in  its 
primitive  and  somewhat  retrograde  form.  By  an  Act  of  the  year  1855, 
the  first  important  changes  in  sanitary  legislation  in  England  were 
introduced.  The  Act  was  the  result  of  long  agitation  and  almost 
endless  compromises.  It  ought  to  have  been  made  some  years  before, 
when  the  new  Poor  Law  came  into  existence ;  and  many  far-seeing 
men,  including,  first  and  foremost,  our  late  distinguished  President, 
.Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  were  most  earnest  to  make  sanitary  legislation 
for  grievous  sanitary  evils  uniform  with  the  great  social  legislation 
'affecting  the  poor.  But  in  our  usual  one-thing-at-a-time  and  gradational 
fashion,  the  Sanitary  Act  remained  until  the  date  named,  1855. 

Amongst  other  important  modifications  of  law,  brought  in  by  the 
Act  of  1855,  was  that  of  medical  super\'ision  of  the  public  health.  A 
large  and  organised  staff  of  medical  officers  of  health  was  instituted. 
These  officers  were  to  be  elected  by  the  local  authority,  and  were  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  that  authority  in  every  case.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
more  advanced  reformers  declared  that  the  medical  staff,  in  order  to 
)t)e  able  to  perform  its  great  duties  with  full  and  complete  effect,  must 
be  left  with  proper  independence  of  action.  They  were  shorn  of  all 
power,  except  that  of  report  to  their  authority. 

Origin  of  the  present  System  of  Inspection, 
The  office  of  sanitary  inspector,  so-called  in  the  first  instance,  came 
Into  existence  practically  as  the  adjunct,  so  to  speak,  of  the  medical 
.officer.  The  selection  of  the  sanitary  inspector  was  made  by  the  vestry 
(Or  local  authority.  In  early  days  it  sometimes  happened  tliat  the  medical 
officer  of  health  "found"  the  inspector  for  the  vestry,  and  his  own 
recommendation  or  influence  secured  the  election.  In  time,  as  the  office 
increased  in  importance  and  as  the  duties  were  discovered  to  clash 
sometimes  with  local  and  personal  interests,  the  election  became  more 
stringent,  and  now  there  may  be  as  sharp  a  contest  for  the  post  of 
inspector  as  for  any  other  post  that  falls  under  the  vote  of  the  elective 
authority. 

The  first  Selections  of  Inspectors, 
From  the  circumstances  under  which  the  new  body  of  inspectors 
originated  on  the  Act  of  1885,  it  followed  naturally  that  there  was  at 
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first  no  union  or  bond  between  them.  They  were  selected  from  various 
classes  of  the  working  community  without  any  special  idea  of  fitness 
for  the  office,  save  and  except  respectability,  good  character,  and  in 
some  cases — especially  in  populous  parts  of  great  cities — a  knowledge  of 
the  district  in  which  it  was  their  mission  to  labour.  The  office  itself 
was  not  enticing  to  men  who  felt  they  could  do  better.  It  was  always 
underpaid ;  it  was  always  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  authority,  with 
risk  of  immediate  dismissal ;  it  was  unthankful,  since  there  were  over 
it  really  three  masters,  the  local  board,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
the  public  that  had  to  be  served  ;  and,  as  may  be  expected,  it  was  not 
at  its  best  a  pleasant  office,  since  it  caused  those  who  followed  it  to  have 
to  enter  and  inspect  the  worst  dens  of  disease  of  the  infectious  kind, 
to  report  on  their  condition,  to  superintend  the  removal  of  nuisances, 
and  to  disinfect  infected  rooms  and  clothing. 

The  men  selected  for  office  were,  consequently,  a  peculiar  people ; 
men  who  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  men,  like  policemen  and  soldiers, 
who  had  filled  their  terms  in  the  services,  and  had  learned  to  become 
accustomed  to  duties  in  which  there  was  some  personal  risk.  We  do 
not  feel  in  any  sense  ashamed  of  such  a  beginning ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  proud  that  a  good,  courageous,  and  honest  body  of  men  of  this 
sort  was  found  for  it.  We  only  name  the  fact  to  indicate  the  history 
of  our  organisation  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  leadings 
as  we  venture  to  think,  to  other  changes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  our 
status  and  position. 

For  many  years  we  remained  in  the  condition  described,  fulfilling 
an  irksoipe  and  almost  impossible  responsibility  without  a  spark  of  inde- 
pendence ;  performing  important  labours,  at  the  best  with  slowness  and 
anxiety ;  and  facing,  daily  and  hourly,  contending  interests.  The  result 
has  been  that  we  have  constantly  been  blamed  for  interference,  and 
accused  of  apathy  or  idleness.  For  example,  in  the  report  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  it  was  said  that 
much  evidence  was  given  from  various  parts  of  London  which  proved 
both  the  absence  of  adequate  inspection  and  of  sufficient  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  inspectors.  The  **  perfunctory."  work  of  the  inspectors  was 
commented  on,  and  it  was  argued  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Metropolis,  it  really  did  not  matter  whether  the 
staff  of  inspectors  were  large  or  small.  The  same  Commission  insisted 
that  trained  men  should  alone  be  employed  for  inspectorship,  and  that 
the  authorities  should  in  all  cases  '^  select  persons  acquainted  with  the 
'*  principles  of  sanitation  and  of  building  construction." 

The  opinion  thus  expressed  by  the  Commission  is  that  which  we 
ourselves  had  arrived  at  long  before.  Our  work,  in  fact,  became  by  a 
process  of  evolution  less  of  a  menial  service,  and  more  of  a  true 
and  life-saving  science — a  very  simple  science  in  itself,  no  doubt,  and 
very  common-place,  but  still  useful,  and  something  more  than  a  mere, 
servitude  to  those  who  carried  it  out. 

To  be  very  plain,  as  we  worked  we  began  to  learn.  We  picked  up 
information  from  all  quarters ;  from  the  medical  officers  of  health  we 
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gathered  large  sums  of  iuformation  in  the  details  of  scientific  sanitation ; 
their  directions  became  our  lessons,  and  they  our  learned  professors. 
Out  in  our  daily  work  we  got  an  insight,  which  no  other  officers  ever 
before  got,  of  the  habits  of  the  peo{4e  and  of  the  conditions  of  their 
homes  and  sanitary  wants.  We  saw  the  defects  under  which  the  people 
laboured  and  still  labour ;  we  ascertained  what,  to  use  a  common  but 
descriptive  expresaon,  they  would  and  would  not  "  stand"  in  the  way 
of  sanitary  reform ;  and  we  gauged  so  precisely  what  could  and  what 
could  not  be  done  by  law  to  remove  dangers  to  health,  that  now  and  then 
a  lawyer  himself  does  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  take  a  hint  horn  us 
as  to  what  he  can  successfully  condemn  or  defend  in  matters  relating 
to  nuisances  and  their  abatement. 

Under  such  progressive  influences  as  these,  we  began,  about  nine 
y(  Mrs  ago,  to  organise  amongst  ourselves ;  and  in  time  we  formed  the 
Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain,  which  now  numbers 
several  hundreds  out  of  the  2,000  of  our  class  in  this  kingdom. 

We  were  fortunate  at  once  in  securing  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick 
as  our  President.  He  was  a  man  removed  fix)m  all  party  influences, 
and  under  the  encouragement  he  gave  us,  and  under  the  influence  of  his 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  ideas  of  true  sanitation,  we 
advanced  rapidly  towards  better  organisation  and  system,  so  that  we  are 
passing  at  this  moment  from  an  irregular  and  accidental  multitude  into 
something  like  a  professional  body,  with  fixed  views  and  common 
aspirations  for  a  more  useful,  intelligent,  and  independent  future.  We 
have  found  in  these  aspirations  one  most  hopeful  sign.  We  are 
becoming  remarkably  in  touch  with  the  public,  far  more  so  Jthan  we 
originally  anticipated.  Our  general  meetings  are  well  attended,  well 
supported,  and  favoiu^bly  noticed  by  the  great  organs  of  public  opinion  ; 
and  there  is  a  living  sv-mpathy  with  us  in  all  classes  of  society,  from  the 
highest  to  the  humblest,  arising,  as  we  think,  from  the  facts  that  the 
public  opinion  on  sanitation  is  improving,  and  that  we  are  recognised  as 
the  active  instruments  by  which  the  sanitary  measures  that  have  to  be 
adopted  are  worked  out.  We  come  into  contact  daily  with  people  in 
their  homes  and  speak  with  them  on  matters  of  practical  sanitation 
more  than  any  other  persons  in  the  army  of  sanitary  reformers.  We 
also  often  meet  together  amongst  ourselves  to  discuss,  in  our  own  way, 
the  most  practicable  and  useful  methods  for  carrying  out  our  work ;  we 
read .  and  discuss  papers  ;  and,  whenever  we  can,  we  obtain  lectures  and 
papers  from  gentlemen  who  belong  to  other  departments  of  sanitation, 
^nd  who  have  greater  scientific  knowledge  than  we  claim  to  possess. 

In  the  preceding  passages  we  \mw  noticed  the  origin  and  intention 
of  our  Association.  We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  wishes  and  hopes 
we  entertain  for  the  future  of  those  who  are  to  be  participators  in  our 
work.  It  will  be  gathered  already  that  we  are  no  longer  the  accidental 
and  untrained  collection  that  we  once  were ;  but  that  we  are  so  far 
advanced  in  years  as  to  have  commenced  to  entertain  and  form  ideas  of 
our  own.  These  ideas  we  would  desire  respectfully  to  place  under  three 
heads. 
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(a.)  Education  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector. 

We  thiuk  the  time  has  come  when  no  person  should  be  e(Hnpetent 
for  election  to  the  position  of  sanitary  inspector  until  ^e  has  shown  a  fair 
elementary  educational  standard.  He  should,  we  think,  not  only  be 
thoroughly  master  of  what  in  England  is  called  the  three  H's  (reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic),  but  he  should  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  so  as  to  understand  the  action  as  well  as  the  practical 
application  of  the  different  gases  and  liquids  which  are  used  for  disin- 
fection and  purification ;  of  physical  science,  sufficient  to  give  him  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  all  mechanical  methods  of  sanitation;  of 
architectural  construction,  enough  to  show  to  him  what  is  necessary 
for  health  in  the  dwelling-house  and  in  public  buildings ;  and,  lastly, 
of  those  general  rules  of  sanitary  science  and  sanitary  legislation  as 
shall  fit  him  to  perform  all  that  he  has  to  undertake  with  that  soundness 
of  judgment  and  knowledge  which  alone  gives  confidence  to  the  in- 
spector himself,  and  to  those  for  whom  he  is  engaged.  These  would 
be  advantages  which  the  past  race  of  inspectors  has  much  felt  the  need 
of;  and  the  remembrance  of  their  need  makes  us  more  anxious  to 
render  the  path  of  work  and  duty  easier  and  better  for  those  who  are 
to  follow  in  the  same  walk  of  life. 

Our  council  thinks  that  a  school  or  college  devoted  to  education  in 
the  departments  specified  is  urgently  demanded,  and  we  are  considering 
at  this  moment  how  the  project  can  be  brought  most  readily  and 
effectively  into  action. 

{b.)  Qualification  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 
In  addition  to  systematic  education,  we  feel  that  a  system  of 
examination  for  competency  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Inspector 
is  now  demanded,  and  that  before  any  candidate  for  office  is  permitted 
to  compete  for  a  post,  he  ought  to  produce  a  qualifying  certificate  or 
diploma.  The  council  would  prefer  that  the  Government,  through  one 
of  its  departments,  say  the  Local  Government  Board,  should  appoint  an 
examining  board  for  this  duty,  and  for  granting  a  diploma  to  successful 
competitors.  They  also  think  that  after  obtaining  the  ordinary  qualifica- 
tion, the  inspector  should  find  his  primary  qualification  a  stepping-stone 
for  advancement  to  a  more  stringent  competition,  leading  to  qualification 
for  higher  duties,  such  as  that  of  sanitary  surveyor,  who  might  take 
the  general  supervision  of  inspectorship  over  large  districts,  and 
give  uniformity  to  sanitary  inspection  over  all  the  kingdom. 

(c.)  Tenure  of  Office,  and  Protection  in  Performance  of  Duties, 
As  will  be  observed  already,  the  sanitary  inspector  has  no  protection 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  He  has  no  tenure  of  office 
beyond  what  the  local  authority  pleases  to  give  him ;  and  he  may  be 
dischai^ed  at  any  time  for  doing  an  act  of  the  most  important  usefulness* 
This  takes  from  him  independence  and  heart  for  his  work,  and  often 
subjects  him  to  the  most  serious  misapprehensions.  The  public  has  no 
conception  of  his  position  in  this  respect.  On  this  subject  our  present 
President,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Bichardson,  wrote  a  short  letter  in  reply 
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to  a  question  addressed  to  him  by  a  public  man  who  wished  to  be- 
informed  on  the  claims  of  the  inspectors  for  the  protection  we  seek. 
The  President  said — 

"  No  class  of  public  officers  require  protection  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  more  than  the  sanitary  inspectors.  The  suggestion  of  a 
sanitary  defect  or  of  a  sanitary  improvement,  even  by  sanitarians  so 
independent  as  myself,  is  constantly  a  cause  of  annoyance  and  serious  mis- 
understanding. How  much  more,  therefore,  must  the  inspector — who  \s 
the  active  instrument  for  doing  what  others,  who  rarely  appear  and  who 
in  their  collective  capacity  do  not  individually  exist,  direct  to  be  done — 
have  to  contend  with.  I  have  heard  one  of  them  abused  as  if  he  were 
committing  a  great  wrong  or  performing  a  piece  of  wanton  mischief,  at 
a  time  when  the  duty  he  was  carrying  out  was  of  vital  importance  to 
health  and  life.  Moreover,  the  urgency  of  the  services  of  the  inspector 
is  made  no  excuse  for  their  most  timely  activity.  In  the  work  of  sani- 
tation, promptness  of  action  is  often  the  direct  principle  of  success.  I 
remember  in  my  early  professional  life  being  called  to  visit  a  youth  who 
had  been  brought  into  a  pro\incial  town  suffering  from  some  obscure 
disease.  I  discovered  that  it  was  small-pox,  and  after  attending  to  the 
man,  my  next  care  was  to  secure  his  isolation,  because  if  that  could  have 
been  done  an  epidemic  could  have  been  stopped  at  once.  It  could  not  be 
done,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  an  outbreak  of  small-pox' 
was  rampant,  and  many  persons  died  from  it.  The  sanitary  inspector 
even  of  to-day  has  constantly  to  stand  and  watch  in  crises  equally  serious; 
As  one  of  the  police  of  sanitation,  he  is  first  on  the  scene  of  danger ; 
but  he  dare  not,  on  his  own  instance,  interfere,  although  he  may  know 
perfectly  well  what,  at  the  moment,  is  the  very  l>est  thing  to  do. 
Imagine  a  policeman  similarly  crippled  in  the  performance  of  his  duties^ 
Imagine  a  policeman  seeing  a  burglar  entering  a  house  by  the  window,, 
obliged  to  let  the  robber  do  his  work  that  he  may  first  report  to  his  office 
that  the  burglary  is  in  progress,  and  get  instructions  as  to  what  course 
he  ought  to  pursue  in  order  to  stop  the  robbery  and  suppress  the  thief. 
Or  imagine  a  fireman  called  to  a  fire  having  to  go  to  his  office  to  report 
the  fact  and  wait  for  orders  before  he  dare  turn  on  the  water.  It  is. 
preposterous.  The  sanitary  inspector,  on  discovering  a  dangerous, 
nuisance  ought  to  be  able  to  remove  it  instantly  on  his  own  responsi* 
bility.  Tlie  common  law  will  punish  him  fast  enough  if  he  should  ga 
wrong." 

We  ask  for  fixed  tenure  of  office,  and  that  we  shall  only  be  dismis- 
sible  for  misconduct  or  proved  incompetency,  with  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Local  (Government  Board ;  and  we  fail  to  see  how  that  act  of  justice 
can  be  long  denied  to  us.  We  also  claim  as  a  part  of  our  duty  that  we 
shall  periodically  inspect,  and  have  the  power  to  deal  promptly  with  all 
serious  dangers  to  the  public  health  on  our  own  responsibility,  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  local  authority. 

We  think  there  is  something  in  a  name,  and  we  know  that  for  an 
office,  as  for  a  man,  it  is  always  injurious  to  be  recognised  by  more 
names  than  one.     We  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  title  of  sanitary 
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inspectors,  which  was  indeed  the  title  first  assigned  to  us,  in  1P55. 
Since  then  we  have  been  designated  inspectors  of  nuisances.  We 
prefer  the  original  title  as  being  more  expressive  of  our  duties  and  less, 
objectionable  to  our  official  reputation. 

We  might  add  one  more  clause.  We  might  urge  with  fairness  that 
for  our  exclusive  work  salaries  at  a  minimum  of  25/.  and  a  maximum 
of  300/.  a  jear  might  be  revised  in  our  favour.  But  this  is  a  topic  it 
would  be  unbecoming  to  dwell  upon  in  this  place,  and  we  conclude  by 
saying  how  deeply  we  are  obliged  to  this  important  Congress  for  afford- 
ing us  the  opportunity  of  describing  and  defining  the  part  we  play  in 
the  history  of  English  sanitation. 


->^c:>^o»— ^ 


DISCUSSION. 

ICr.  Xark  K.  Judge,  A.B.I.B.A.  (Paddington  Yestry),  heard 
with  Batisfaotion  of  the  continned  progress  of  the  movement  under  the 
enlightened  initiative  of  the  Plumbers'  Company.  There  was,  however, 
one  remark  in  the  paper  read  to  which  he  was  bound  to  take  exception, 
viz.,  that  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  testing  of  plumbera'  work 
was  practically  impossible  after  it  was  done.  No  one  appreciated  good 
plumbing  more  than  the  sanitary  expert,  and  of  all  unskilled  artisans  in 
connection  with  sanitary  work,  none  were  so  fruitful  of  mischief  as  the 
unskilled  plumber;  but  supervision  was  necessary  even  with  the  most 
skilled  registered  plumber,  and  it  was  altogether  a  mistake  for  anyone 
to  suppose  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  testing  the  work,  and,  indeed, 
he  held  it  to  be  an  axiom  that,  however  skilled  the  workman,  no  sanitary 
work  should  be  passed  without  being  tested. 

Dr.  Kill  (Birmingham)  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  improvement  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  Plumbers*  Company. 

lb.  T.  Andarton,  as  an  operative  plumber,  agreed  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Plumbers'  Company.  He  thought  that  sanitary 
inspectors  might,  with  advantage,  be  chosen  from  plumbers,  as  the  latter 
were  more  practical  than  many  of  the  former.  The  work  of  registering 
plumbers  was  rapidly  extending  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Professor  Kay,  X.B.  (Aberdeen  University),  said  that,  as  far  aa 
was  known,  plumbers  were  everywhere  desirous  of  registration.  The 
voluntary  registration  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Plumbers'  Company 
had  been  very  successful  in  Aberdeen,  where  most  of  the  plumbers 
(masters  and  operatives)  were  registered.  The  classes  held  there  for 
training  young  plumbers  were  well  attended. 

ProfMSor  Corbay,  X.B.  (Cork),  spoke  warmly  in  approval  of  the 
action  of  the  Plumbers'  Company,  and  gave  instances  from  his  own 
practice  of  serious  injury  to  health  arising  firom  defective  plumbing  ia 
houses.  In  some  cases,  the  life  of  a  patient  depended  more  on  the 
plumber  than  on  the  medical  attendant. 

Principal  Gamett  (Durham  University),  referring  to  Mr.  Judge's 
remark,  that  there  was  no  practical  difficulty  in  inspecting  plumbers'  work> 
thought  that  the  statement  in  the  paper  was  intended  to  refer  to  the 
practical  impossibility  of  inspecting  *'  r&pairing  "  work  carried  out  by  a 
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joximeyman  who  acted  as  his  own  foreman ;  with  this  statement  he 
agreed.  As  the  cost  of  training  plnmbers  could  not  be  supported 
through  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
funds  available  to  local  authorities  or  others  for  technical  instruction 
should  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  plumbers. 

The  following  Ueeolutiona  were  put  to  the  meeting  : — 
On  the  proposal  of  the  Chairman — 

'*  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  action  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers  for  improving  the  education  and  position  of 
plumbers." 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 
Proposed  by  Dr.  George  Reid,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Alexander : — 

"  1.  That  the  present  conditions  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  of  nuisances  are  not  calculated  to  secure  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  Public  Health  and  other  Sanitary  Acts,  and 
that  reform  is  urgently  needed  in  the  direction  of  increased  salaries 
and  allowances  for  travelling  expenses  in  scattered  <listriets ;  greater 
security  of  tenure  of  office  ;  definition  of  size  of  districts  as  regards 
area  and  jjopulation  that  may  be  entrusted  to  one  officer ;  the  pro- 
duct ion  of  evidence  of  fitness  in  the  shape  of  some  diploma  by  all 
candidates  for  such  appointments ;  and  the  limitation  of  the  dutii\s 
(except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  very  small  districts)  to  those  purely 
pertaining  to  the  office. 

«  2.  That  it  is  desirable  to  confine  the  appointments  of  inspectors 
of  dairies,  cow  sheds,  and  milk  ^shops  and  canal  boats  to  inspector 
of  nuisances. 

"  3.  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  tlie 
Local  Government  Board." 
This  was  carried,  with  one  dissentient. 


De  rOrganisation  sanitaire  en  Espagne. 

FAB 

M.  LE  Professeur  Vilanova  y  Piera,  M.D  ,  Madrid. 


♦'•■♦ 


C'est  pour  moi  un  vrai  bonheur  que  d'avoir  a  remplir  aujourd'hui 
devant  ,vous  le  devoir  qui  m'impose  la  delegation  officielle  pour  cette 
respectable  assemblee  dont  mon  gouvemement  a  bien  voulu  m'honorer. 
Je  desire  exposer  k  votre  consideration  I'^tat  present  et  le  prochaiu  avenir 
du  service  sanitaire  chez  moi,  precede  d'un  r^sum^  historique  de  tons  les 
services  rendus  k  la  science  par  les  mMecins  et  naturalistes  espagnols 
que  j'estime  de  grande  portee. 

Deux  puissantes  raisons  m'obligent  a  proc6der  do  la  sorto,  d'abord 
mon  poste  officiel,  et  aprds  le  pur  et  vif  sentiment  de  la  pati-ie  qui 
m'^merit  del  triste  et  douloureuse  mani^re  a  la  vue  des  injustes  jugements 
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qu'en  general  porte  I'Europe  siir  notre  compte :  Est-ce  ignorance  de  notre 
developpement  scientifique  ?  Sont  ces  prejuges  aeceptes  sans  contrdle  ? 
Tout  cela  ne  saurait  faire  lionneur  k  qui  y  croit  encore,  ni  a  qui  le 
riSp^te  avec  ou  sans  arriere-pensee.  C'6tait  comprehensible  aux  temps 
deji  lointains,  ou  les  peuples  ne  se  connaissaient  pas,  prives  de  moyens 
rapides  et  faciles  de  voyager ;  mais  aujourd*hui,  quand  tout  marcbe  h, 
Tunion  universelle,  grace  aux  merveilleuses  conquetes  de  la  civilisation 
moderne,  cette  ignorance,  ces  prejug&  peuvent-ils  se  concevoir  ?  Et 
cependant  ils  existent  encore,  car  on  m^connait  ee  que  nous  autres 
Espagnols  avons  fait  et  continuons  k  faire ;  et  c'eet  pour  cela  que  je 
%*iens  r^clamer  devant  tous  la  part  de  gloire  qui  de  droit  nous  revient 
dans  un  service  comme  celui  qui  se  rapporte  a  la  sante  publique,  dans 
lequel  il  ne  me  sera  pas  difficile  de  demontrer  que  TEspagne  a  devanc6  la 
plupart  des  autres  nations.  La  meconnaissance  de  notre  histoire  scien- 
tifique se  voit  parfaitement  dans  les  ouvTages  sur  Thistoire  des  sciences  de 
Cuvier  et  de  Blainyille,  lesquels  a  peine  se  permettent  de  nommer  Amaud 
de  Vilanova,  mon  ant^cesseur,  et  Baymond  LuUio,  parmi  les  anciens,  et  des 
temps  modemes  ils  n'en  citent  que  tres  pen.  En  chose  bien  extra- 
ordinaire, les  livres  des  deux  savants  fran^ais  ont  ete  publics  pr6s  d'un 
demi-si^cle  apr^  la  complete  refutation  que  I'insigne  Abbe  CavaniUes 
publia  k  Paris  meme  et  en  fran9ai8,  de  Tarticle  de  TEncyclopedie  dans 
lequel  Masson  osa  dire  que  TEspagne  en  fait  de  science  n'avait  rien  apporte 
dans  les  dix  sidles  derniers.  Le  savant  botanist e  espagnol,  bien  connu 
par  les  nombreux  travaux  qu'il  fit  dans  la  belle  science  des  plantes, 
d^montra  Tinanit^  de  Tattaque  et  Fabsolue  ignorance  sur  laquelle  se  basait 
la  calomnie  de  Masson,  en  lui  presentant  Thistoire  succincte  de  tout  ce  que 
medecins,  naturalistes,  astronomes,  math^maticiens  espagnols  ont  fait  et 
public.  Comment  croire  que  Cuvier  et  Blainville  avec  leur  immense 
erudition  ignorassent  Texistence  de  Touvrage  de  CavaniUes,  le  c^l^bre 
reformateur  de  la  classification  de  Linne  ?  Desirant,  done,  pour  ma  part 
de  ne  pas  voir  se  perp^tuer  ces  pr6jug6s  et  cette  ignorance,  j'ose  soumettre 
k  votre  consideration  le  resum^  historique  suivant  comme  introduction 
k  I'etat  actuel  de  I'organisation  sanitaire  en  Espagne,  car  il  y  a  aussi  cette 
m^me  ignorance  et  ces  prejuges  dans  cette  branche  de  Tadministration 
espagnole. 

Sans  oublier  ce  que  les  Arabes  espagnols  et  respirant  Tatmosphere  de 
TEspagne  ont  si  largement  apport^  au  champ  medical  et  des  autres 
sciences  naturelles,  il  suffirait  de  signaler  la  figure  du  profond  humaniste 
et  grand  philosophe  Jean  Louis  Vives,  poiu*  ^valuer  ce  que  les  sciences 
d'observation  doivent  k  mon  pa}-s,  car  il  enseigna  dans  TUniversite 
d'Oxford  avant  Tinsigne  Chancelier  Bacon  de  Verulamio,  et  publia 
ensuite  la  veritable  m^thode  que  T^tude  de  ces  sciences  exige,  et  a 
laquelle  elles  doivent  les  extraordinaires  progrds  r^alis^s  depuis  lors. 
Ainsi  le  declare  T^rudit  Mayans  dans  la  biographic  de  Tauteur  des 
ouvrages  qu'il  ^ita:  fodit  Fives  fmidamenta  Jirmissima  ad  veram 
philosophiam  (edificandam,  quam  postea  strturit  Franciscus  Baconus, 
Sur  le  mSme  ^rivait  Erasme  k  Moro :  de  Ludovico  Vivif  ingenio 
gaudeo  meum  calculnm  cum  ttw  consentire^  it  est  de  numero 
eorum  qui  nomen  Erasmi  sint  obscurati,    Ce  fut  une  tdte  rraiment 
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privil^gi^e  que  celle  de  cet  homme  insigne,  car  elle  lui  permit  d*  eni- 
brasser  avec  une  singuli^re  perspicacity  presque  toutes  les  branches 
du  savoir ;  il  de%aent  a  la  fois  le  restaurateur  des  belles-lettres,  et  le 
premier  r^formateur  de  la  philosophie  positive,  car  non  content  de 
signaler  les  causes  de  la  decadence  des  sciences  dans  son  temps,  il  indiqua 
bien  clairement  la  mani^re  de  les  corriger  dans  la  suivante  maxime,  ad 
incognita  enim  itur  per  cognita^  et  ad  mentis  judicium  per  sensuwn 
function es.  On  doit  aussi  k  mon  compatriote  la  veritable  m^thode 
pour  I'etude  de  la  m^decine,  insistant  beaucoup  sur  la  n^cessit^  de  la  baser 
sur  la  connaissanee  des  sciences  naturelles  et  de  I'anatomie. 

II  survint  k  Vives  la  m^me  chose  qu'ib  Michel  Servet,  veritable 
I*'  indicateur  non  seulement  de  la  circulation  pulmonaire,  mais  aussi 
de  la  circulation  g^n^rale,  comme  cela  d^coule  de  ce  qu'il  dit  dans  son 
ou%Tage  de  Fidei  restitutio^  et  cependant  la  gloire  de  cette  d^couverte 
en  est  induement  attribuee  k  Harvey  et  k  Cesalpin. 

Mais  ce  ne  furent  pas  ces  deux  hommes  si  c^l^bres,  ceux  qui  dans 
les  temps  anciens  et  modemes  ont  contribu^  en  Espagne  au  mouvement 
intellectuel  de  TEurope,  ainsi  que  Tout  d^montr6  en  1795  le  savant 
CavaniUes,  et  en  1853  Tactuel  Recteur  de  TUniversite  de  Madrid, 
Mr.  Colmeiro,  mon  compagnon  de  TAcademie  de  M6decine,  dans  le 
m^moire  intitul6  La  Botanique  et  les  Botanistes  de  la  P6ninsule  hispano- 
lusitanienne,  couronn^e  par  la  Bibliotheque  nationale.  Des  deux  livres 
que  je  viens  de  citer  j'en  extrais  les  curieux  passages  suivants.  J'aurai 
aussi  recours  k  d'autres  publications;  daignez,  chers  confreres,  me 
prater  votre  attention  bienveillante. 

Le  nomme  Amaud  de  Vilanova  s'occupa  k  une  epoque  si  recul^e 
d'hygi^ne  sous  le  nom  de  regime  de  sant^,  citant  k  ce  propos  diverges 
plantes  et  plusieurs  substances  m^dicinales. 

GK>nzalo  Fernandez  d'Oviedo  ecrivit  et  publia  en  1535  k  Seville  la 
1*^  histoire  g^n^rale  et  naturelle  des  Indes. 

Le  cel^bre  Laguna,  Professeur  k  TUniversit^  d'Alcala  et  M6deciir 
de  I'Empereur  Charles  V,  etablit  le  jardin  botanique  d'Aranjuez, 
ant^rieur  a  ceux  de  Montpellier  et  de  Paris. 

Nicolas  Monardes,  Medecin  de  Seville,  crea  un  des  premiers  musees 
d'histoire  naturelle  avec  les  objets  rapport^s  du  Nouveau  Monde,  sur 
lesquels  il  Ecrivit  un  livre  aussi  curieux  qu'int^ressant. 

Le  Sieur  Franco,  Professeur  k  TUniversit^  d'Alcala  et  plus  tard 
dans  celle  de  Coimbre,  est  Tauteur  d'un  des  1«"  livres  sur  les  maladies 
contagieuses. 

Francois  Hernandez,  MWecin  de  Philippe  II,  qui  Tenvoya  k  la 
NouveUe  Espagne  o(i  il  resta  depuis  1571  i  1577,  et  Ecrivit  15  volumes 
sur  la  g^graphie,  les  antiquites  et  les  objets  d'histoire  naturelle. 

Francois  Valles,  surnomm6  le  divin  Valles,  fut  m^ecin  de  Philippe 
II  et  auteur  de  nombreuses  ouvrages  de  mMecine. 

Dans  le  17"*  si^le  sont  dignes  d'etre  connus  Jean  Castafieida, 
correspondant  en  Espagne  du  fameox  Clusio. 

Le  Dr.  Gimenez  Gil  fut  auteur  d'un  ouvrage  d'hygiene  titul^  Salu- 
brity du  Moncayo  (montagne  de  I'Aragon),  avec  des  notices  sur  ses. 
plantes. 
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A  la  Bibliotheque  nationale  de  Madrid  se  conservent  encore  les 
7  volumes  in-folio  avee  dessins  colori^s,  sur  Fhistoire  naturelle  des 
planted,  dus  au  M^decin  Bernard  Cienfuegos. 

Le  M^decin  de  Valenee,  Sorolla,  publia  un  trait6  de  botanique 
medieale,  et  forma  dans  cette  universite  un  herbier  et  y  laissa  beaucoup 
de  manuscrits  sur  les  plantes  du  pays. 

Le  17*  si^le  termine  et  le  18*  commence  avec  ce  qui  devr^t  bien 
8'appeler  la  djnastie  des  fameux  botanistes  du  nom  Salvador,  dont  le 
I"  fut  Jean,  pbarmacien  de  Barcelone,  auquel  succ^da  Jacques,  sur- 
nornm^  par  Tournefort  le  Phtoix  d'Espagne;  le  3""**  fut  un  autre 
Jean,  compagnon  d'Antoine  et  Bernard  de  Jussieu  dans  les  herbori- 
sations  que  par  ordre  du  gouvemement  f ran9ais  ils  firent  k  travers  la 
peninsule ;  Joseph  et  un  autre  Jacques  compl^tent  la  liste  de  la  c^l^bre 
famille. 

£l^ve  du  1®'  Salvador,  le  Pbarmacien  Minuart  de  Barcelone  publia 
divers  opuscules  sur  la  belle  science  des  plantes. 

Le  Jesuite  Gumilla  est  I'auteur  de  TOrenoque  illustr^,  dans  lequel 
il  donna  de  curieux  details  sur  les  productions  naturelles  du  territoire 
de  ce  grand  fleuve. 

Les  celebres  marins  Ulloa  de  Seville,  et  Jorge  Juan  d* Alicante, 
en  dehors  de  la  part  qu'ils  prirent  aux  operations  geod^siques  et  astro- 
nomiques  confiees  aux  academiciens  fran^ais  envoy^s  a  Quito  en  1735, 
fix^rent  leur  attention  sur  les  produits  naturels  du  pays,  et  publi- 
^rent  le  resultat  du  voyage  dans  les  Notices  am^ricaines  qui  parurent  a 
Madrid  en  1772,  et  dans  le  Becit  historique. 

Un  autre  Jesuite,  le  Pere  Guevara,  i-isita  le  Paraguay  dont  il  6crivit 
rhistoire,  ainsi  que  celle  du  Plata  et  du  Tucuman. 

Le  Pbarmacien  du  roi  Ferdinand  VI,  Ortega,  fut  un  des  restaura- 
teiurs  de  la  botanique  chez  moi ;  secretaire  perp^tuel  de  TAcad^mie  de 
M^decine,  il  fut  cbarg^  de  rediger  les  ^phemerides  qui  se  publi^rent 
depuis  1738  jusqu'^  1746.  Dans  sa  qualite  de  correspondant  du  grand 
Linn6,  il  lui  communiqua  des  notes  et  des  dessins  qui  servirent  pour  la 
redaction  de  Vlter  hispanicum  public  en  1758. 

Casimir  Garcia  Ortega,  M^decin  et  Professeur  de  Botanique  k 
Madrid,  publia  plusieurs  ouvrages  et  la  Pharmacopoeia  hispana^  dans 
la  plus  importante  partie.  C'est  a  lui  qu'on  doit  surtout  I'etablissement 
des  jardins  botaniques  et  des  chaires  dans  les  principales  villes  de 
I'Espagne,  et  Torganisation  des  exp^tions  destinies  k  explorer  le 
Nouveau  Monde. 

Un  autre  Vilanova,  Thomas,  m^decin  de  Valence,  Professeur  de 
Botanique  et  de  Chimie,  ecrivit  la  Flora  valeniina^  forma  un  magnifique 
et  riche  herbier  avec  les  plantes  recueillies  dans  les  nombreux  voyages 
qu'il  fit  m  France,  en  Italic,  en  AUemagne  et  dans  la  Hongrie,  et 
public  up  Hvre  «ur  matidre  m^dicale. 

Ign^ce  iUso,  diplomate  et  jurisconsulte  Eminent,  sut  organiser 
un  musee  d'histoire  naturelle  k  Saragosse,  sa  patrie,  et  publia  de 
nombreux  ouvrages  sur  la  botanique,  la  zoologie  et  Tagriculture. 

Joseph  Celestin  Mutis,  grand  botaniste,  habile  m^ecin  et  math^ 
maticien  distingu^,  fut  le  chef  et  le  principal  membra  de  Texp^tion  a 
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la  Nouvelle  Gh-6nade,  ou  il  etudia  la  v^g^tation,  les  mines  dont  il  en 
exploita  qnelqiies-iines ;  il  s'occupa  surtout  de  la  flore  de  cette  region, 
dont  les  precieux  materiaux  se  conservent  dans  le  jardin  de  Madrid. 
II  publia  d'int^ressantes  Etudes  sur  le  Quinquina  dans  un  journal  de 
S**  Fe  de  Bogota,  oii  il  fit  construire  un  observatoire  astronomique 
qu'il  sut  dinger. 

Antoine  Palan,  m^decin  Catalan,  auteur  de  grand  nombre  d'ouvrages, 
imrmi  lesquels  il  faut  indiquer  un  Cours  ^l^mentaire  de  Botanique. 

L'Abb^  Cavanilles,  un  des  botanistes  les  plus  renorames  de  son  temps, 
reforma  la  classification  sexuelle  de  Linne ;  fut  Tauteur  de  VIcones  et 
Descripttones  Plantarum,  6  volumes  in-folio,  dont  les  nombreuses 
planches  furent  dessinees  par  lui-m^me ;  et  de  la  description  du 
royaume  de  Valence  sur  le  rapport  geographique,  geologique  et  des 
produits  naturels  et  agricoles. 

Antoine  Marti,  medecin  Catalan,  fut  le  premier  qui  analysa  Pair  at- 
mospberique,  ce  qui  lui  valut  des  applaudissements  des  principaux 
chimistes  de  TEurope.  II  se  distingua  aussi  par  ses  Etudes  et 
ses  experiences  siu*  les  sexes  et  la  fecondation  des  plantes. 

Hypolitbe  Ruiz  et  Joseph  Pavon,  c61ebres  exp^ditionnaires  et  auteurs 
de  la  grandiose  Flore  du  Perou  et  du  Chili.  Ruiz  publia  en  1792  a 
Madrid  la  Quinologie,  ouvrage  qui  fut  bientdt  traduit  en  plusieurs 
langues,  et  la  description,  avec  des  dessins  des  milliers  d'especes 
vegetales  par  lui  d^couvertes.  L' Academic  de  Medecine  de  Madrid 
publia  plusieurs  m^moires  de  Ruiz  sur  des  plantes  m^dicinales. 

Fran9ois  Balmis,  medecin  de  Valence,  apporta  de  TAm^rique  en 
1792  plusieurs  racines  d' Agave  et  de  Begonie  qu'il  acclimata  dans  sa 
belle  patrie,  et  publia  en  1794  un  livre  tr^s  curieux  sur  les  propri^t^s 
medicales  de  ces  plantes.  Mais  h  part  des  grandes  explorations  qu'il 
fit  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde,  mon  compatriote  realisa  la  plus  extra- 
ordinaire expedition  qu'on  puisse  imaginer,  car  il  s'embarqua  le 
30  novembre  1803  dans  le  port  de  la  Corogne  dans  un  vaisseau  de 
guerre,  avec  22  nourrices  et  un  nombre  ^gal  d'enfants,  ayant  fait 
pendant  trois  ans  juscju'a  50,000  vaccinations  dans  les  iles  Canaries,  ^ 
Cuba  et  Porto-Rico,  Caracas,  Guatemale,  Phili2)pines  et  les  possessions 
hollandaises  et  anglaises  dans  Textreme  Orient.  A  son  retonr  Balials 
fit  publier  une  disposition  royale  pour  la  conservation  du  vacciu,  et  en 
1814  publia  un  tres  remarquable  r^glement  sur  la  mati^ro. 

Martin  Sess^  et  Joseph  Mocifio  effectuferent  depuis  1705  jusqu'i 
1804,  avec  un  brillant  resultat,  la  grandiose  expedition  h  la  Nouvelle 
Esi>agne. 

Feiix  d'Azara  inaugure  le  19**"'  si^cle  en  publiant  d'  int6ressants 
ouvrages  sur  les  mammif^res  et  les  oiseaux  du  Paraguay  et  du  Plata 
qu'il  rapporta  de  ses  voyages. 

Etienne  et  Claude  Boutelou  se  distinguferent  principaleraent  par 
leurs  etudes  sur  la  botanique  et  Tagriculture. 

Lagasca,  Professeur  dans  le  Jardin  de  Madrid,  m6decin  et  botaniste 
distingue,  ecrivit  un  Coure  de  Botanique,  et  publia  a  Londres,  pendant 
son  exil,  VHoritis  siccus  Lundinensis ;  ce  fut  chez  lui  une  constante 
preoccupation    que   de   faire    paraitre   sa   Ceres,  i>our  laquelle   il  avait 
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r^cueilli  de  nombreux  mat^riaax  avec  I'efficaoe  cooperation  de  SimoB 
de  Bojas  Clemente,  orientaliste  et  savant  de  !«"'  ordre,  el^ve  du  eeldbre 
Abadia,  qa'il  devait  accompagner  dans  son  faineux  voyage  en  Afrique. 
Clemente  est  rauteur  de  plusienrs  ouvrages,  parmi  lesquels  il  &tat 
signaler  FEssai  sur  les  vari^t^s  de  la  vigne  en  Espagne.  Le  Gouveme- 
ment  de  mon  pays  vient  de  faire  publier  une  nouvelle  Edition  de  ee 
fameux  livre,  dans  nn  in-folio  avec  de  magnifiqnes  planches. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  abuser  de  votre  benevolence,  car  je  crois  que  ce  que 
je  viens  de  dire  suffit  pour  demontr^  quelle  part  si  importante  ont  prise 
des  les  temps  les  phis  recul^s  mes  eompatriotes  au  mouvement  sciendfique, 
tout  en  rendant  des  services  signales  et  speoiaux  k  la  medecine.  Quelle 
plus  grande  gloire  pour  TEspagne  que  celle  de  ^introduction  en  Europe 
de  la  -plupart  des  plantes  medicinales  et  sortout  du  Quinquina  par  les 
nobles  Comtes  de  Climatron  et  par  leur  m^decin,  Jean  de  Vega,  en. 
1640?  Peut-on  decrire  avec  de  plus  vives  couleurs  une  souffrance 
mentale  que  I'a  fait  notre  immortel  Miguel  de  Cervantes  dans  son 
Quichotte  ? 

Le  fameux  Cid  Bodrigo  de  Vivar  institua  en  1067  le  \^  lazaret, 
pour  le  traitement  de  la  l^pre;  le  1^  hdpital  de  campagne  fut  etabli 
a  Grenade  par  les  rois  catholiques ;  et  au  P^re  Xofr^  on  doit  la  creadon 
a  Valence  en  1409  d'un  des  premiers  asiles  d'alienes.  Dans  le  tr^s 
ancien  Code  du  Fuero- Juzgo,  dans  les  lois  appelees  las  Partidas,  et  dans 
les  Institutions  de  TEmpereur  Charles  V  on  voit  d^jii  les  premieres 
delineations  de  ce  qui  avec  le  temps  devait  devenir  la  medecine  legale  et 
les  regies  pour  Texercice  de  la  medecine. 

Pourquoi  done,  TEspagne  qui,  d'apr^s  ce  qui  precede,  a  devance 
bien  d'autres  nations  dans  des  nombreuses  branches  du  savoir,  est- 
elle  ignor^e  et  maltrait^e,  m^me  calomniee  injustement?  Plusieurs 
causes  ont  produit  ce  facheux  r^sultat,  n'etant  pas  assur^ment  la 
moindre,  la  punible  indifference  avec  laquelle  on  regarde  chez  moi 
tout  ce  qui  pent  interesser  notre  propre  gloire;  en  g^n^ral  nous 
preferons  r^aliser  les  prouesses  que  vanter  leur  importance.  La  situation 
topographique  y  entre  aussi  pour  beaucoup ;  mais  la  cause  principale 
c'est,  sans  le  moindre  doute,  les  voyages  qui  ont  fait  surtout  certains 
ecrivains  fran^ais  qui  n'ont  frequent^  que  les  classes  plus  basses  de  la 
societe,  et  qui  voulant  ensuite  donner  a  leur  rccit  un  caraetere  original 
peignent  les  Espagnols  avec  les  couleurs  que  leur  fournit  leur  fantaisie. 
II  y  en  a  qui  portent  le  ridicule  jusqu'^  chausser  ce  qu'ils  croient  etre 
leur  propre  cothume,  c'est-^-dire,  chapeau  bas  dit  calanh,  pantalon 
k  cloche  soutenu  par  la  faja  ou  eeinture  k  plusieurs  tours  et  le 
couteau  ou  navaja.  Tout  cela,  chers  confreres,  n'est  pas  moins  ridi- 
cule que  faux,  et  nous  fait  sourire,  k  nous  les  vrais  Espagnols,  qui 
sommes  vetus,  com  me  vous  voyez,  comme  les  autres  peuples  de  TEurope, 
et  qui  nous  iuteressons  autant  que  les  plus  enthousiastes  pour  le  progr^ 
scientifique.  La  passion  politique  et  les  pueriles  rivalit^s  nationales 
ont  contribue  aussi  k  ce  facheux  resultat. 

Or  la  meme  ignorance  et  les  memes  injustices  existant  encore  lors- 
qu*il  s'agit  des  affaires  sanitaires  espagnoles,  je  suis  moralement  forc^ 
k  exposer   k  votre   savante   consideration,   le  present   et  le  prochain 
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Aveuir  de  TorganisatioQ  de  cette  branche  admiuistrative  dans  moa 
pays. 

Le  service  sanitaire  en  Espagne  est  bas£  sur  la  division  territoriale, 
laquelle  est  representee  par  trois  oercles  concent  riques,  savoir,  TEtat, 
la  province  et  le  municipe,  qui  representent  1' unite  dans  Tentite  juridique, 
Les  provinces  d'outremer  se  regissent  par  des  dispositions  speciales: 
celles  de  la  peninsule  sont  en  nombre  de  49,  et  les  uiuuicipes  10,000 
k  pen  pr^s. 

Les  trois  cercles  sanitaires  ont  un  element  consul tif,  un  autre 
ex6cutif  et  un  troisi&me  qui  s'appelle  d'inspection.  L 'element  consul  tif 
est  represente  par  un  corps  delib^rant  qui  r^pond  a  toutes  les  questions 
proposees  par  le  pouvoir  ex^cutif,  auquel  il  pent  aussi,  par  sa  propre 
initiative,  lui  soumettre  tout  ce  qui  lui  semble  convenable  k  la  sante 
publique. 

L'^lement  ex^cutif  supreme,  responsable  de  I'application  des  lois,  est 
represente  par  le  Ministre  de  I'lnt^rieur  que  nous  appelons  de  Gol)erna- 
tion,  second^  dans  ses  fonctions  par  un  chef  de  bureau,  c'est-A-dire, 
par  le  Directeur-G6n6ral  de  Sant^  et  de  Beneficence,  avec  des  employes 
subalternes  charges  des  diverses  services  terrestres,  niaritimes,  de 
statistique  sanitaire,  etc. 

Ainsi,  done,  le  pouvoir  ex^cutif  represente  Taction,  dont  les  ordres 
se  communiquent  aux  GK)uvemeurs  ou  Pr^fets  des  provinces,  et  ccux-ci 
les  transmettent  aux  Maires  pour  leur  execution.  L'element  consul  tif 
illustre  et  conseille  a  la  Direction  de  Sante  et  au  chef  stipreme 
administratif,  le  Ministre ;  et  Tinspection  examine  avec  le  plus  grand 
soin  et  avec  responsabilite  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  aux  grands  inter^ts 
de  la  sante  publique. 

Pour  le  Ministre  et  le  Directeur  de  Sante  T element  consultif  est 
represente  par  le  Conseil  royale  de  Sante  et  par  T  Academic  de 
Medecine.  Les  Gouverneurs  et  les  Maires  ou  Alcalde^s  ont  aussi  cet 
element  qu'on  les  appelle  Junta  ou  bien  Comite  de  Sante,  provinciale 
et  municipale. 

L'inspection  est  representee  par  des  individus  du  Conseil  de  Saiite, 
par  des  medecins  de  veritable  competence  nommes  par  le  Ministre, 
lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  remplir  certaines  fonctions  de  caractere  ou 
d'ordre  generale.  Les  Gouverneurs  et  les  Alcade^  pen  vent  aussi 
nommer  des  inspecteurs  provinciaux  ou  municipaux,  sans  qu'il  existe 
pour  ce  service  du  personnel  permanent. 

On  voit,  done,  d'apr^s  ce  qui  precede,  que  toute  resolution  de 
reiement  executif,  Ministre,  GK)uverneur  ou  Alcalde,  porte  ton  jours  la 
garantie  de  Peiement  consultif  et  d'inspection.  Les  Gouverneurs  ont 
aussi  des  esp^ces  de  conseillers  dans  les  Deiegues  de  Medecine  et 
Chirurgie,  de  Pharmacie  et  Veterinaires,  et  dans  les  Douanes  il  y  a  des 
Inspecteurs  speciaux  des  denrees  medicinales ;  et  h*s  Maires  peuvent 
consulter  avec  les  medecins  et  pharmaciens  titulaires,  qui  pretent 
gratuitement  leurs  services  aux  pauvres  des  villages. 

Servent  de  complement  h  notre  organisation  sanitaire,  Tlnstitut 
central  de  Vaccination,  et  le  corps  de  medecins  des  bains  et  des  eaux 
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min^raleSy  et  celui  de  la  sant6  maritime,  lesquels  se  regissent  par  des 
r^glements  sp^ciaux. 

La  loi  aetuelle,  dont  je  viens  d'en  extraire,  pour  ainsi  dire,  Tessence, 
date  de  1855 ;  mais  elle  fat  pr^cMee  d'une  foule^  de  dispositions  sani- 
•taires  qui  furent  prises  d^ja  dans  des  temps  trds  recul^s.  Ainsi, 
par  exemple,  en  1546  on  voit  que  dans  les  Ues  Bal^ares  les  autorit^ 
jd^  MajorquQ  venaient  obligees,  par  une  esp^ce  de  eomit^  de  sant^,  de 
fiiire  connaitre  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  k  la  sante  publique;  les 
voyageurs  et  les  marehandises  ne  pouvaient  pas  debarquer  avant  d*avoir 
exbib6  la  patente  du  lieu  de  provenance  et  le  eertificat  de  sant^  a  bord. 

A  Toccasion  de  la  peste  de  Seville  en  1568,  des  cordons  sanitaires 
furent  6tablis;  les  m^decins  venaient  obliges  de  presenter  note  des 
malades  et  de  eeux  qui  succombaient,  dans  le  but  de  former  la  statistique 
sanitaire,  qui  conmienfa  alors  h  se  realiser. 

A  Barcelone  les  mesures  qui  furent  prises  etaient  tres  sevdres, 
car  le  Commissaire  de  Sant^  pouvait  condamner,  meme  k  la  peine  de  mort, 
les  contraventeurs  des  ordonnances. 

On  pent  bien  dire  que  le  service  sanitaire  commen9a  k  s'organiser 
en  1720,  lors  de  la  terrible  peste  de  Marseille.  Ce  fut  alors  qu'on  in- 
stitua  la  Junta  supreme  de  Sant^,  compos^e  de  plusieurs  conseillers  de 
Castille.  En  1740  s'ordonna  la  formation  des  listes  de  medecins  et  de 
cbirurgiens;  et  fut  confirm^  le  Protom^cate  qui  avait  ^\&  cr^e  par 
les  souverains  Ferdinand  et  Elisabeth. 

En  1780  Cbarles  111  disposa  la  creation  de  r£cole  de  M^edne  de 
Madrid,  laquelle  porte  encore  le  nom  du  fondateur. 

En  1757  la  Junta  supreme  de  la  Principaut^  de  Catalogue  ordonna 
la  publication  d'un  projet  de  B^glement  g^n^ral  de  Sant4  qui  a  6t^  la 
base  de  I'organisation  actuelle.  En  1766  la  Junta  de  Cadix  moti\'a 
la  publication  des  ordonnances  de  sant6  terrestre  et  maritime,  qui  furent 
redigees  le  20  novembre  1804  par  Benoit  Puente.  La  fi^vre  jaune 
qui  fit  tant  de  victimes  en  1807  et  en  1821  a  Cadix,  Malaga,  Tortose, 
Barcelone  et  dans  d'autres  endroits,  fut,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  cause  du 
Beglement  general  public  par  la  Junta  supreme  du  Boyaume ;  en  1813 
apparut  la  premiere  loi  organique  de  sante. 

En  1814  commence  k  s*organiser  le  service  des  eaux  minerales,  et 
le  corps  de  medecins  cbarges  des  ^tablissements,  lequel  fut  definitivement 
cre4  par  d^cret  royale  en  1816,  plus  ou  moins  modifie  en  1834,  et  par 
des  dispositions  post^rieures. 

Enfin,  la  reforme  sanitaire  de  1847,  ant^rieure  a  celle  de  France  et 
d'ltalie,  fut  la  demi^re  Evolution  sanitaire  qui  prec^da  la  loi  actuelle. 
On  voit,  done,  que  TEspagne,  loin  d'etre  en  retard,  a  devanc^  dans  cette 
brancbe  de  Tadministration  publique  bien  d'autres  nations,  que  c'est  ce 
que  je  voulais  prouver. 

La  loi  actuelle  est  assez  bonne  ;  mais  etant  susceptible  de  per- 
fectionnement,  on  a  pense  k  Tam^liorer  par  le  projet  d^ja  approuv^  par 
le  S^nat  et  soumis  aujourd'bui  k  la  deliberation  du  Congrds  des  Deputes, 
et  duquel  on  pent  se  former  une  idee  en  consultant  le  tableau  ci- 
joint. 
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NOUVELLK  LOI   SANITAIRE   d'EsPAGNE. 
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Chapitre  3«.  /-  Administration-  r 
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2*.  Inspection  phannaceutique. 

8«.  Inspection  f  ^t^inaire. 


>  ^*m    < 


Sans  quelle  ICesnre  r]^t  pent-iliinteryenirrponr  empedier  la 
diffadon  de  la  tnbercnlose? 


PAR 


Signer  Alfonso  Corradi,  Professeur  k  TUniversit^  de  Pavie. 


♦■•■♦ 


I.  La  croyance  a  la  contagion  de  la  tuberculose,  c'est-a-dire  de  la 
pbthisie  pulmonaire,  est  tr^s  ancienne  et  de  bonne  beure  on  a  tlLcb6  d'en 
entraver  la  diffusion  :  on  etait  arrive,  surtout:[dans  le  pays  du  midi  de 
I'Europe,  a  la  trailer  presque  comme  une  maladie  infectieuse  aigue. 
Mais  toutes  ces  rigueurs  n'aboutirent  k  rien. 

II.  Les  recberches  et  les  decouvertes  modernes  ont  mit  en  evidence 
la  contagion  de  la  tuberculose,  et  en  meme  temps  [ont  |demontr^  que 
cette  contagion  ne  s'exerce  que  dans  une  atmospbere  circonscrite,  dans 
un  rayon  limite.  Cela  s'accorde  parfaitement  avec  iTobservation  que  la 
contagion  arrive  ordinairement  ou  il  y  a  une  cohabitation  prolongdcy 
comme  c'est  le  cas  du  marriage, 

III.  Mais,  meme  dans  ces  conditions,  la  contagion  ne  s'effectue  pas^ 
tou jours ;  le  germe  ne  suffit  pas ;  il  faut  le  terrain  convenable,  c'est-a- 
dire  une  certaine  predisposition^  qui  pent  etre  acquise,  ou  bien  b^r6- 
ditaire. 

IV.  La  propbylaxie  de  I9  tuberculose  doit  done  combattre  V agent 
de  la  contagion  et  ses  nioyens  de  propagation^  aussi  bien  que  la 
receptiviie,  Mais  cette  propbylaxie  est  ce  du  domaine^de  Tbygi^ne 
privee  ou  de  Tbygidne  publique,  de  Tindividu  ou  de  I'etat  ? 

V.  La  mesure  capitale  (atteindre  Tagent  de  la  transmission)  est  bore 
de  la  port^e  de  I'etat ;  dont  I'interv^ention  ne  peut  etre  que  indirecte, 
quand  m^me  il  d6fenderait  la  vente  de  la  viande  et  du  lait  des  animaux 
tuberculeux,  mode  de  transmission  d'ailleurs,  qui  n'est  pas  definitive- 
ment  demontr^,  et  qui  parait  ne  s'effectuer  que  dans  des  circonstances 
tr^s  particuli^res.  II  ne  reste  h  I'etat  que  de  s'appuyer  sur  I'bygi^ne 
g^nerale  qui  a  pour  but,  en  fortidant  surtout  les  ber^itaires  et  les 
debilites,  de  diminuer  la  r^ceptivite  des  individus. 

VI.  Mais  la  t&cbe  de  I'hygiene  publique  ne  doit  pas  s'arr^ter  h 
donner  de  Fair  pur,  une  alimentation  saine  et  suffisante,  k  Eloigner  lea 
causes  d'insalubrite  non,  elle,  doit  s'allier  k  V^ducationy  a  qui  appartient 
de  donner  k  I'ob^issance  passive  T^lan  de  la  participation  intelligente*. 
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G'est  r^ducation  qui  doit  persuader  de  la  necessity  de  remplir  les 
obligations  qu'impose  la  vie  sociale,  qui  doit  inspirer  le  devouement  de 
sacrifier  sa  liberty,  ses  penchants  au  bien  public.  Ce  sera  I'education, 
pas  la  loi  impuissante,  qui  donnera  la  pr^voyance  dans  le  choix  des 
manages,  et  la  force  morale  de  s'abstenir  de  continuer  ses  propres 
malheurs  physiques  dans  une  vie  nouveUcy  puisque  Th^rddite  est  une 
sorte  de  contagion  int^rieure,  plus  s^re  et  impitoyable  encore  dans  s^ 
effetSy  que  la  contagion  ext6rieure. 

VII.  Entre  Thygi^ne  publique  proprement  dite  et  la  priv^  il  y  a 
rhygiene  des  diverses  collecHviiis^  telles  que  casernes,  colleges,  ateliers 
etc. ;  les  autorit^s  comp^ntes  sachant  les  dangers  que  les  tuberculeox 
peuvent  y  apporter,  6viteront  Tencombrement ;  elles  se  metteront  eu 
mesure  d'avoir  detruits  les  crachats  et  le  pus  avant  leur  dessiccation ; 
elles  pourront  meme  separer  les  malades  des  sains.  L'hospitalisation 
des  tuberculeux  entre  dans  cette  cat^goire  de  mesures  qui  se  placent  entre 
le  commandement  de  la  loi  et  Taction  individuelle. 


Friday,  14th  August  1891. 

♦■•»♦ 

The  Chair  was  successively  occupied  by 
Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  (London), 
Dr.  PiSTOR  (Berlin), 
Professor  Corradi  (Pavia), 
Dr.  CovERNTON  (Canada), 
Brigade-Surgeon  Pringle,  and 
Dr.  F.  W.  Barry  (London). 


Anmustration  of  the  Advantage  of  the  Isolation  of  Persons  exposed 

to  Infection  afforded  by  a  limited  Outbreak  of  Typhus 

Fever  in  Leeds,  during  the  Spring  of  1890. 


BY 


.J.  Spottiswoode  Cameron,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Healthy  Leeds. 


♦■•■» 


A  case  of  exanthematous  typhus  was  heard  of  on  the  24th  of  April 
1890,  and  a  house  to  house  inspection  was  made. 

On  the  26th,  five  typhus  patients  from  three  other  houses  were 
sent  into  hospital. 
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On  the  25th,  four  persons  living  in  the  house  first  heard  of,  and 
on  the  26th,  10  living  in  the  other  infected  houses  were  sent  to  our 
shelter  for  the  sake  of  having  their  houses  disinfected,  and  were  there 
kept  under  observation.  On  the  27th,  a  sixth  case  was  discovered  a 
few  doors  from  those  last-mentioned,  ^nt  to  hospital,  and  her  husband 
sent  to  the  shelter. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  22  persons  were  dealt  with,  of 
whom  seven  were  sent  to  hospital  as  cases  of  typhus,  and  15  isolated  in 
the  sanatorium.  Of  these  15,  three  developed  typhus  in  the  sanatorium, 
and  were  transferred  to  hospital  between  the  29th  of  April  and  the 
8th  of  May,  their  illness  being  due  to  infection  received  before  we  heard 
of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  houses  from  which  they  came. 

A  few  other  cases  also  occurred  afterwards  in  the  borough,  and 
the  occupants  of  their  houses  were  also  isolated,  but  as  they  were 
removed  to  hospital  earlier  in  the  disease,  no  delay  in  notification 
having  occurred  in  the  latter  cases ;  in  only  one  other  case  was  there  a 
second  development  of  fever  in  the  family. 

The  total  results  were  as  follows: — ^From  11  houses,  12  patients 
were  taken  to  hospital  for  tjrphus,  and  34  persons  isolated  in  the  shelter. 
Four  of  these  latter  developed  typhus  within  a  fortnight  of  their  having 
been  so  isolated.  Of  16  cases  thus  under  treatment,  three  proved  fatal. 
There  were  two  other  cases  dealt  with,  about  which  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature. 

The  four  patients  who  were  taken  ill  during  isolation  were  under 
medical  observation,  and  were  removed  from  contact  with  the  other 
persons  isolated  as  soon  as  their  temperatures  began  to  rise.  Had  they 
been  at  home,  much  valuable  time  would  certainly  have  been  lost,  and 
probably  these  four  cases  would  have  led  to  a  great  many  others.  As 
it  was,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  new  case  of  typhus 
received  the  infection  after  these  dates  from  any  of  the  houses  dealt 
with  on  the  24th,  26th,  and  27th  of  April.  It  is  probable  that  the 
infection  in  the  latter  cases  arose,  previously  to  that  date,  from  the^ 
house  of  a  man  removed  on  the  26th  April,  who  had  been  ill  from 
the  24th  of  the  preceding  month,  but  the  exact  nature  of  whose  illness 
had  not  been  recognised. 

As  immediate  and  complete  measures  of  disinfection  were  taken 
on  the  premises  on  the  26th  of  April,  no  communication  of  infection 
after  that  date  was  at  all  likely.  The  month  that  was  lost,  however, 
before  our  hearing  of  the  case  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the 
exact  method  by  which  the  infection  had  spread. 
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Comptdsory  Notification  of  In&otiotis  Diseases. 

BY 

Philip  Boobbyeb,  M.B.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Nottingham. 


It  is  impossible  with  the  limits  of  time  and  space  at  my  disposal 
here  to  discuss  adequately,  or  in  all  its  bearings,  the  whole  subject 
which  such  a  title  as  this  opens  up  before  us.  A  brief  sketch  must 
suffice.  My  object  will  be  to  state  a  case  plainly  and  simply  for  com- 
pulsory notification,  to  enable  those  who  have  had  no  practical  experience 
of  its  working  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  prospective  value,  and  to  show 
how  frivolous  and  premature  are  the  criticisms  passed  upon  it  before  it 
has  been  fairly  tried  in  conjunction  with  those  preventive  measures 
towards  the  development  of  which  it  is  simply  intended  to  stand  in  the 
relation  of  a  means  to  an  end. 

By  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  we  understand 
the  legal  obligation  to  send  immediate  notice  respecting  the  occurrence 
of  certain  infectious  diseases  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in 
which  the  affected  person  or  persons  are  for  the  time  being  resident, 
together  with  a  few  particulars  of  place  and  people  for  the  guidance  of 
the  authority-  Different  persons  have  been  made  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  this  duty  under  the  several  Acts  and  Provisional  Orders. 

In  one  small  class  the  householder  alone  is  mentioned,  he  or  she  being 
solely  responsible  to  the  sanitary  authority.  This  system  of  so-called 
householder  notification  has  been  tried  in  some  three  urban  districts,  of 
which  the  town  of  Greenock  is  one,  and  has  proved  a  complete  failure 
in  alL  The  cause  of  the  failure  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  majority  of 
people  do  not  care  to  notify  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  Under  this 
system  there  is  practically  no  compulsion,  for  in  the  event  of  prosecution 
for  neglect  to  notify,  the  onus  of  proving  a  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  responsible  layman  rests  with  the  authority,  and  such  proof  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  not  very  readily  obtainable.  A  case  has  recently 
occurred  in  Nottingham  where  a  man  in  good  position  sent  a  servant 
from  his  house  in  the  town  to  her  home  in  the  country  while  suffering 
from  scai*let  fever  contracted  through  attendance  upon  his  child,  but  in 
which  a  prosecution  has  had  to  be  abandoned,  because  it  was  found 
impossible  to  produce  legal  evidence  of  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  girl's 
condition  on  the  part  of  the  master,  without  using  means  to  obtain  it 
which  public  authorities  in  such  cases  are  naturally  loth  to  adopt. 
This  prosecution  was  instituted  under  section  126  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  but  had  it  been  a  case  of  simple  failure  to  notify  the 
sequel  would  have  been  the  same. 

All  those  systems  under  which  the  householder  and  medical  attendant 
have  been  made  in  any  way  separately  responsible  for  notification  to  the 
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sftnitarj  atriJioritj  or  their  offioer,  have  been  olassed  together  as  belong- 
ing  to  the  so-called  *'  dual "  system,  but  in  theory  these  systems  were 
sufficiently  various.  For  instancCi  in  two  large  towns,  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen,  there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  householder  to  notify  unless 
a  medical  man  had  been  called  in.  In  five  towns  he  was  exempted  only  if 
a  medical  man  had  been  called  in.  In  37  towns  he  was  required  to  notify 
in  any  case.  Under  Mr.  BiU^ie's  Act  the  duty  of  notification  devolves 
equally  and  invariably  upon  both  householder  and  medical  attendant. 
In  practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  that,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  all 
parties,  every  variety  of  this  as  of  other  theoretic  systems  quickly 
resolves  itself,  when  a  medical  man  is  in  attendance,  into  notification 
by  him  alone.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has,  I  know,  been 
recently  called  in  question,  but  it  is  borne  out  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  matter. 

The  "  single "  system,  so  highly  lauded  by  the  opponents  of  the 
**  dual,*'  has  been  tried  in  three  considerable  towns  only,  viz.,  in 
Bradford,  Norwich,  and  Nottingham. 

Under  it  the  medical  attendant  is  required  immediately  after 
diagnosis  to  fill  up  and  hand  to  the  householder  a  printed  notification 
form,  which  the  latter  in  turn  is  directed  to  transmit  forthwith  to  the 
sanitary  authority.  So  much  for  the  theory  of  the  system.  In  practice, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  notification  is  left  entirely  to  the  medical 
attendant,  who  keeps  his  book  of  forms  at  home,  and  sends  his  certifi- 
cate direct  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

In  Nottingham  I  have  found  that  out  of  1,508  consecutive  noti- 
fications, 1,360,  or  90  per  cent.,  were  made  by  the  medical  attendant  as 
above  stated ;  9,  or  *59  per  cent.,  by  the  householder  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  and  the  balance,  less  than  10  per  cent,  by  myself,  by 
officers  of  my  department,  by  the  police,  by  the  clergy,  or  by  neighbours 
of  the  affected  families. 

Before  the  passing  of  Mr.  Bitchie's  Act  of  1889,  which  was  made 
compulsory  for  all  London,  but  optional  elsewhere,  compulsory  notifi- 
cation was  in  force  under  local  Acts  or  Provisional  Orders  duly  con- 
firmed in  56  urban  districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Although  local 
powers  for  its  practice  were  obtained  in  some  caises  as  early  as  1876  it 
<lid  not  come  practically  into  operation  except  in  a  few  cases  before 
1882.  Of  the  28  greater  English  towns,  including  the  metropolis,  17 
had  adopted  it  prior  to  1889,  and  11  had  not,  London  being  among  the 
last. 

In  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  towns  was  a  complete 
schedule  of  notifiable  diseases  adopted  from  the  outset.  In  most  cases 
an  experiment  was  first  made  with  two  or  more  diseases,  and  others 
were  afterwards  added  to  the  list.  To  take  the  case  of  Nottingham ; 
compulsory  notification  received  legal  sanction  in  1878,  but  waa  not 
put  in  force  until  1882.  Small-pox  and  scarlet  fever  were  made 
notifiable  in  1882,  enteric  and  typhus  fevers  in  1883,  and  cholera  and 
diphtheria  in  1885.  This  limitation  was  doubtless  in  some  measure  due 
to  the  inconvenience  experienced  in  some  towns  which,  like  Jarrow, 
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had  adopted  ^  the  compnkory  notification  of  infections  diseases "  with* 
ont  sufficient  definition  of  the  last  tenn. 

The  diseases  more  commonlj  notified  nnder  local  Acts  have  heen 
small-pox,  cholera,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  t jphus  fever. 
Under  the  Act  of  1889  membranous  croup,  erysipelas,  relapsing,  con- 
tinued, and  puerperal  fevers  have  been  added  to  the  above.  Power 
has  also  been  given  to  sanitary  authorities,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  further  expand  the  list  by  the  indusionr 
of  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  whooping  cough  and  measles. 

There  is  doubtless  much  yet  to  be  learnt  from  the  systematic  study 
of  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  many  diseases  of  this  class  in  conjunc- 
tion with  varying  conditions  of  social  and  physical  surrounding,  of 
climate,  season,  soil,  and  food  supply,  and  therefore  ample  grounds  for 
adopting  a  general  notification  and  registration  of  cases. 

We  must,  however,  guard  ourselves,  as  well  as  warn  the  public^ 
against  supposing  that  the  notification  of  all  such  diseases  necessarily 
carries  with  it  in  any  measure  an  element  of  prevention.  The  healUi 
records  of  our  large  notification  towns  during  the  past  few  years  prove 
that  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  excellent  diagrams  handed  in  by  Dr.  Thorne  Thome  to  the 
Vaccination  Commission,  and  published  in  their  first  report  in  1889, 
show  at  a  glance  the  range  of  mortality  during  the  past  40  years,  from 
several  diseases  in  this  list,  for  England  and  Wales,  and  are  well  worthy 
of  a  careful  study. 

Agidnst  only  a  very  small  section  of  this  so-called  zymotic  clas9 
of  ailments  have  suitable  preventive  measures  been  adopted,  and  in  their 
case  alone  has  there  been  a  decline  of  prevalence  and  fatality. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  septic  diseases  which  are 
found  to  diminish  directly,  as  a  priori  we  should  expect  then^  to,  with 
improved  sanitation ;  it  is  otherwise,  however,  with  such  complaints  as 
whooping  cough,  measles,  and  even  diphtheria. 

The  first  two  are  apparently  amenable  to  nothing  but  isolation,  and' 
for  them  this  haJs  never  up  to  the  present  been  seriously  attempted. 
The  issue  of  printed  and  verbal  warnings,  and  the  occasional  closure  of 
a  school,  may  comfort  the  public,  but  they  have  very  little  effect  upon 
the  spread  of  these  diseases  in  crowded  urban  districts  at  any  rate. 

Diphtheria,  whatever  may  be  the  conditions  under  which  it  arises, 
or  which  are  most  favourable  to  its  propagation,  undoubtedly  spreads 
very  largely  by  personal  contagion,  and  prophylaxis  without  means  of 
isolation  is  practically  of  no  avail.  But,  means  of  isolation  provided,, 
the  difficulty  remains  of  determining  the  diagnosis  of  mild  and  doubtful 
cases.  The  number  of  notified  cases  which  it  is  found  necessary  on 
subsequent  inquiry  to  eliminate  from  the  notification  register  is  larger 
with  diphtheria  than  with  any  other  disease. 

This  difficulty  seems  likely  to  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
effectual  preventive  treatment  of  diphtheria,  and  the  disease  is  steadily 
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and  ominously   on   the  increase  in   London    and    many   other  town 
districts. 

Enteric  fever  is  undoubtedly  fostered  by  insanitar}*  conditions,  and 
on  this  assumption  its  notification  in  any  house  or  locality  is  often  made 
the  occasion  of  inquiry,  inspection,  and  remedial  actioir,  but  to  what 
a  limited  extent  only  such  action  is  possible  the  conditioa  of  tbe  poorer 
parts  of  many  of  our  large  towns  too  plainly  testifies.  A  great  deal 
of  endemic  typhoid  fever  is  often  required,  for  instance,  to  induce  a 
sanitary  authority  to  recognise  the  desirability  of  abolishing  jnidden- 
privies,  of  re-organising  a  defective  system  of  drainage,  or  of  "providing 
a  public  water-supply.  Much  of  the  work,  too,  which  pa^es  for  sanitary 
improvement  in  our  towns  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the 
order  of  innovations  which  are  not  improvements.  For  instance,  it 
seems  to  me  of  very  questionable  advantage  to  seal  the  surface  of  road- 
ways, yards,  and  passages  lying  over  refuse  material,  frequently  contain- 
ing much  organic  matter,  which  has  been  used  to  raise  the  level  of  low- 
lying  ground,  and  to  leave  the  basements  of  houses  built  upon  the  same 
soil  entirely  without  protection  against  the  access  of  ground  air;  yet 
this  is  often  done  at  the  present  time.  When  we  consider  also  that 
leakages  from  sewers,  cesspools,  privies,  and  gas  pipes  are  by  no  means 
of  infrequent  occurrence,  the  possible  danger  from  such  a  practice 
assumes  additional  magnitude.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  worthy  of 
notice  in  connexion  with  typhoid  fever  for  which  we  should  be  grateful. 
Whether  it  be  in  town  or  country  there  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in 
securing  its  notification.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  some  discover- 
able cause  must  exist,  both  the  medical  attendant  and  his  clients  are  for 
the  most  part  too  anxious  to  secure  its  removal  to  think  about  conceal- 
ment of  cases. 

Scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  are  the  .two  diseases  against  which,  in 
recent  times,  prevention  has  chiefly  directed  its  energies.  Vaccination, 
isolation,  and  disinfection  in  the  first,  and  isolation  and  disinfection  in 
the  second,  are  the  agents  by  which  it  has  worked. 

In  the  case  of  small-pox,  so  great  is  the  popular  dread  of  the 
disease,  that  but  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  enforcing 
either  vaccination  or  isolation,  or  both  together,  according  to  the  trend 
of  local  opinion.  The  value  of  notification,  when  associated  with 
isolation,  quarantine,  and  disinfection,  completely  carried  out,  finds 
striking  illustration  in  the  immunity  of  Leicester  from  small -pox  in  recent 
years.  With  scarlet  fever  the  case  is  different.  Many  towns  are  now 
supplied  with  a  large  amount  of  hospital  space  specially  provided  for  it, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  patients  are  undoubtedly  isolated,  but  even 
in  the  case  of  those  towns  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  ample 
accommodation  the  actual  proportion  of  admissions  to  total  cases  has, 
until  quite  recently,  been  exceedingly  small.  The  following  figures 
for  Nottingham,  where  a  large  number  of  scarlet  fever  beds  have  long 
been  provided  in  the  town  isolation  hospital,  strongly  support  this 
contention. 
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Year. 

Namber  of 

Xamber  removed 

Per-^entage 

Cases  notified. 

to  Hospital. 

of  Kemovals. 

1882* 

as                             m 

1,029 

56 

5-4 

1883 

... 

456 

6 

1-3 

1884 

^                        ^                            • 

370 

24 

6'4 

1885 

... 

390 

47 

120 

18S6 

... 

351 

51        - 

150 

1887 

... 

615 

275 

45*0 

1888 

.                            .                             - 

648 

318 

49*0 

1889 

•                             .                   . 

1,047 

745 

71-0 

1890 

-                             .                             - 

963 

800 

83-0 

*  First  year  of  compulnory  notification. 

Isolation  hospitals  then  have  existed  in  the  majority  of  our  large 
towns  for  many  years  past,  but  their  accommodation  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently good  or  ample  and  they  have  not  been  at  all  generally  used, 
except  for  such  diseases  as  typhus  and  small-pox,  until  within  the  past 
few  years.  A  study  of  the  recent  health  reports  of  almost  any  of  these 
large  towns  will  show  the  truth  of  this,  and  will  further  suggest  that 
the  practical  adoption  by  the  general  public  of  the  principle  of  hospital 
isolation  in  lieu  of  home  nursing,  even  in  the  case  of  those  diseases  for 
which  many  hospitals  are  now  specially  provided,  must  not  be  looke<l 
for  at  once.  These  hospitals  have  too  often  been  temporary  structures 
of  a  comfortless  if  not  forbidding  aspect,  economy  in  building  with  a 
view  to  early  destruction  (which  was  seldom  carried  out),  having  been 
the  object  of  first  consideration  with  the  builders.  That,  however,  was  a 
mistaken  policy ;  the  hospital  must  be  made,  if  possible,  more  attractive 
and  healthier  than  the-home.  When  this  is  done,  as  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  in  some  cases,  it  now  has.  been,  we  shall  begin — slowly  at  first,  but 
certainly  and  completely  in  the  long  run — to  secure  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  viz.,  the  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  hospital  isolation 
for  the  infectious  sick  of  all  classes. 

Becent  experience  has  taught  us  that  permanent  hospitals,  replete 
with  every  modern  comfort  and  convenience,  can  readily,  and  much 
more  readily  than  the  temporary  buildings,  be  kept  clean  and  health} , 
and  they  may  with  certain  precautions  be  safely  used  alternately  for 
different  diseases.  The  required  ratio  of  beds  to  population  has  been 
variously  stated.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  1876,  laid  it  down  that  one  bed  per 
1,000  would  probably  be  the  general  requirement  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  His  estimate  has  been  considered  excessive,  but  if  it  has  actually 
proved  to  be  so  in  any  instance,  this  will  probably  have  arisen  througli 
neglect  to  use  the  hospital,  and  not  through  a  lack  of  suitable  cases  for 
isolation« 

In  estimating,  however,  the  amount  of  hospital  accommodation 
required  by  any  particular  locality  it  is  always  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  such  points  as  the  class,  occupation,  and  density  of  the 
population,  and  the  local  history  of  endemic  and  epidemic  disease,  the 
mere  mention  of  which  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the  impossibility  of 
laying  down  a  rule  applicable  to  all  cases. 
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The  statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  those  for 
particular  localities,  as  I  have  already  stated,  all  go  to  show  that  the 
only  modern  zymotic  diseases  which  have  declined  during  recent  years 
are  (a)  those  which  are  known  to  depend  on  insanitary  conditions  for 
their  propagation,  and 'which',  therefore,  the  improved  sanitation  of  modern 
times  wfll  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing,  and  (b)  those  among  the 
personally  contagious  class  for  which  isolation,  and,  in  the  case  of  small- 
pox, vaccinatiouf  have  been  practised. 

It  is  altogether  too  early  at  present  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  full 
potential  value  of  notification  by  an  appeal  to  statistics,  but  adopting  the 
criteria  mentioned  above,  they  are  found  to  yield  a  result  by  no  means 
unfavourable  to  it.  Scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  have  markedly  declined 
in  the  majority  of  the  notification  towns. 

If  we  compare  the  scarlet  fever  death-rates  of  the  10  larger  notifi- 
cation towns  mentioned  above  in  the  nine  years  1873-81,  prior  to 
notification,  and  in  the  nine  years  1882-90,  subsequent  for  the  most 
part  to  its  adoption,  with  the  corresponding  rates  of  the  remaining 
nine  non-notification  towns,  of  which  particulars  are  given  by  the 
Registrar-Gfeneral,  we  obtain  a  result  strikingly  in  favour  of  the  former 
group.  I  give  averages  of  the  death-rates,  and  not  average  rates,  in 
order  to  make  due  and  ^t>portional  allowance  for  the  varying  experience 
of  separate  populations  of  widely  different  numerical  values. 

This  method  applied  to  the  case  under  consideration  has,  I  am 
aware,  met  with  criticism  from  professional  statists,  but  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  value  of  the  figures  for  different  towns  of  various  sizes  which  have 
made  the  experiment  of  exercising  certain  precautions  against  the  spread 
of  infectious  disease  under  different  circumstances  of  liability,  incidence, 
fatality,  and  the  like,  with  different  degrees  of  efficiency,  can  be  duly 
expressed  without  it.  In  denoting  chemical  results,  the  prices  of  articles 
in  daily  use,  the  liability  to  crime  among  the  several  classes  of  society, 
such  a  method  is  accepted  without  cavil.     Why  not  here  ? 

Ten  NoTiFiCATtoN  Towns. 

Average  of  the  death-rates,  1873-81  -  0*93 

Do.                do.           1882-90  -  0*37 

Decrease  per  cent.           -          -            -  -  60  •  3 


Increase  or  Decrease 

per  Cent,  in  the 

Scarlet  Fever  Death-rates 
during  the  Nine  Years 

1882-90,  as  compared 

with  1873-81. 

Bradford 

-7n 

Norwich          -            -            - 

-88 

Nottingham 

-60 

Pbrtsmouth 

-77 

Leicester         -            -            - 

-60 

Manchester         ... 

-49 

Salford 

-48 

Oldham            .            -           - 

-69 

Sunderland       -         • 

-66 

NewcasUe          -        •         . 

-66 
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Nine  Non-notification  Towns. 


Average  of  the  death-rates,  1873-81 

87 

Do.                do.           1882-90        -        •         -44 

Decrease  per  cent. 49*5 

Increase  or  Decrease 

per  Cent,  in  the 

Scarlet  Fever  DeatTi-rates 

during  the  Nine  Years 

1882-90,  as  compared 

with  1873-81. 

Brighton           -           -         - 

-  88 

Plvmoath         ... 

+  138 

Bristol 

-  60 

Wolverhampton 

-   74 

.  Birmingham 

-  71 

Liverpool          -            -          - 

-  54 

Leeds 

-  81 

Sheffield 

-  87 

Hull 

-  66 

The  figures  for  small-pox,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  are 
more  favourable  even  than  these,  although  I  have  included  those  for  1880 
and  1881  in  the  last  group,  in  order  to  introduce  the  epidemics  of  those 
years. 

Ten  Notification  Towns. 

Average  of  the  death-rates,  1873-82  -  0*067 

Do.                do.            1880-89  -  0*035 

Decrease  per  cent.               -              -  -  48 

Nine  Non-notification  Towns. 
Average  of  the  death-rates,  1873-82  -     -071 

Do.  do.  1880-89  -     -048 

Decrease  per  cent.  ...  -        36 

if  we  take  the  numbers  of  deaths  instead  of  the  death-rates,  the 
results  obtained  are  nearly  identical.  The  average  decrea8e  per  cent, 
in  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  for  the  nine  non-notification  town.s 
is  —46  (that  for  London  being  also  the  same),  and  the  average  decrease 
in  the  10  notification  towns  —55. 

The  corresponding  small-pox  figures  are :  for  the  nine  non-notifica- 
tion towns  —36,  for  London  —71,  and  for  the  10  notification  towns 
-52. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  notification  are  so  many  and  so 
great,  and  at  the  same  time  so  manifest,  that  it  would  be  an  act  entirely 
of  0upererogation  to  offer  to  demonstrate  them  by  an  appeal  to  statistics, 
were  it  not  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  discredit  the  yehole  system 
by  such  agency. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  thoughtful  person  who  devotes  attention 
to  the  subject,  that  notification,  with  isolation,  disinfection,  and  the 
whole  armament  of  sanitary  precautions,  -are  the  natural  and  legitimate 
outcome  of  evolution  as  applied  to  prefentiVfe  medicine.     Powers  have 
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been  conferred  under  the  earlier  Public  Health  Acts  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exercise  with  due  advantage  to  the  community  without 
the  help  of  such  a  measure  as  compulsory  notification.  By  it  the 
sanitary  authority  is  simply  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  diseases 
which  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  preventable,  which  it  is  everyone's 
wish  to  prevent,  and  with  the  spread  of  which  the  authority  alone 
possesses  the  means  to  cope. 

Whatever  the  suspected  vehicle  of  contagion,  whether  it  be  air, 
food,  water-supply,  or  household  fomites,  officers  of  the  authority  alone 
can  make  effectual  investigation,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  necessary 
precautions.  They  alone  can  keep  watch  over  the  sources  of  water, 
milk,  and  food,  can  act  upon  the  suggestions  afforded  by  concentration 
of  cases  around  schools,  factories,  and  the  like  places,  or  among  the 
customers  of  milk  sellers  and  other  tradesmen.  They  alone  can  secure 
the  reform  of  insanitary  conditions  found  in  connexion  with  those 
diseases  known  to  be  fostered  by  such  agencies.  In  fact,  I  repeat  that 
it  must  be  apparent  to  all,  who  have  eyes  to  see,  that  the  sanitary 
-authorities  alone  can  exercise  due  control  of  infectious  diseases  as 
affecting  the  community,  and  that  without  compulsory  notification  any 
such  work  that  they  do  must  be  done  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  history  of  compulsory  notification  has  hitherto  failed  to  justify 
the  evil  predictions  that  have  been  made  concerning  it.  Medical  men 
continue  to  notify,  and  yet  retain  the  confidence  of  their  patients. 
In  many  cases  they  are  glad  to  have  removed  from  their  shoulders 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  the  precautions  to  be  taken.  Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  are  concealed,  and  most  deaths  from 
infectious  diseases  are  certified  correctly.  Friends  and  neighbours, 
'Clergymen,  and  others,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  often  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  reporting  cases,  even  if  the  persons  directly  responsible 
are  not. 

In  non-notification  towns,  owing  to  the  facilities  for  concealing 
<;ases  during  life,  it  will  often  happen  that  deaths  are  certified  as  due 
to  complications  instead  of  the  original  disease.  I  have  known  this  to 
^occur  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  its 
more  or  less  general  practice  where  sufficient  inducement  exists. 
However  this  may  be,  ft  certainly  stands  to  reason  that  the  small 
amount  of  concealment  that  is  possible  in  towns  with  notification,  will 
be  less  injurious  to  the  community  than  the  general  concealment  that  is 
^oing  on  in  those  without  it. 

All  the  arguments  urged  against  compulsory  notification  bear  the 
impress  of  the  weak  case  that  lies  behind  them.  Like  every  other  desirable 
innovation,  it  was  and  is  certain  to  meet  with  opposition,  but  the 
opposition  it  now  has  to  face  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  storm 
which  attended  its  first  introduction,  or  that  even  of  civil  registration. 

When  compulsory  notification  was  first  adopted  in  Nottingham,  the 
whole  local  profession  rose  in  arms  against  it.  During  the  present  year 
An  opponent  of  the  new  town  hospital  scheme,  in  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society,  was  unable  to  find  a  supporter  in  criticising  the  work 
of  compulsory  notification  and  isolation  in  Nottingham.    Let  us  not 
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fear  opposition.  No  good  cause  ever  yet  throve  without  it>  and  that 
our  cause  is  good  we  have  evidence  in  the  fact  that  its  sole  aim  is  to 
promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
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Should  Compnlsory  Notification  be  made  Gtoneral! 


BY 


D.  BiDDLE,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 


♦*•■♦ 


The  question  upon  which  1  have  undertaken  to  make  a  few  remarks 
is  this :  "  Should  Compulsory  Notification  be  made  general  ?  "  And,  at 
the  outset,  I  would  ask  you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  prejudices  and  prepossessions  on  the  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  view  the  question  scientifically.  Compulsory  notification  has  been  in 
the  crucible  for  the  last  15  years,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  very 
briefly  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  the  results  which  have 
followed  the  experiment  in  the  large  towns  of  England, 

What  effect  has  compulsory  notification  had  upon  the  death-rates, 
general  and  zymotic?  The  28  large  towns  of  England  afford  ah 
admirable  field  in  which  to  obser%'e,  since  until  last  year,  11  (including 
London)  remained  under  no  system  of  notification,  and  14  had,  for 
four  years  at  least,  been  under  the  dual  system,  which,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  the  system  embodied  in  the  Notification  Act  of  1889,  which 
throws  the  burden  of  notification  upon  the  medical  attendant  chiefly, 
and  upon  the  householder  only  nominally. 

Taking  the  seven  principal  zymotic  diseases,  four  are  notifiable^ 
namely,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  "fever"  (chiefly 
enteric),  and  three  are  non-notifiable,  except  in  rare  instances,  namely, 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  diarrhoea.  In  regard  to  20  of  the  large 
towns  I  have  calculated  the  requisite  death-rates,  corrected  by  the 
recent  census  returns,  for  a  period  of  20  years,  1871-90 ;  and  those  of 
the  8  additional  towns  for  nine  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  1882,  the 
curliest  year  for  which  in  their  case  [the  Begistrar-G^eneral  gives  us  the 
needed  data.  I  have  also  prepared  various  group-averages,  by  the  aid 
of  which  results  can  be  compared  in  groups  of  towns  having  populations 
extending  to  millions  on  either  side,  and  for  a  period  long  enough  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  judgment  in  the  matter.  This  period 
Ijegins  five  years  before  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  came  into  force, 
also  before  the  Vaccination  Act  was  rendered  more  stringent.  Thus, 
the  effects  of  those  sanitary  measures  can  be  compared  with  the  results 
of  the  later  system. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate,  as  far  as 
practicable,  what  proportion  of  deaths  the  several  kinds  of  infectious 
disease  have  been  answerable  for,  irrespective  of  notification,  in  the  20 
large  towns  of  which  we  have  full  data.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
whole  period  of  20  years,  out  of  1,000  deaths  161  were  certified  as  due 
to  zymotic  disease,  and,  of  those,  69  as  due  to  the  notifiable  class, 
namely,  10  to  small-pox,  26  to  scarlet  fever,  7  to  diphtheria,  and  16  to 
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"fever"  (chiefly  enteric)  ;  whilst  measles  accounted  for  25,  whooping- 
cough  for  30,  and  diarrhoea  for  46.  But  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  proportions  during  the  period  of  20  years,  which  can  hest  he 
exhibited  by  giving  the  numbers  per  1,000  deaths  for  each  of  the  four 
quinquennia  in  succession  :-^ 


1871-75. 


1876-80. 


1881-85. 


1888-90. 


Total  zymotic 

Notifiable  zymotie 

Non-notifiable  zymotic  • 

Small-pox 

Scarlet  ferer 

Diphtheria 

Fever 

Measles 

Whooping-cough 

Diarrhoea 


193 
87 

106 
25 
88 
4 
25 
20 
80 
56 


165 
68 

102 
8 
88 
5 
16 
22 
84 
46 


150 
52 
98 

7 
28 

8 
14 
28 
80 
40 


137 
87 

100 
1 
15 
11 
10 
80 
28 
48 


We  shall  see,  presently,  how  much,  or  rather,  how  little  of  the 
improvement  here  apparent  in  regard  to  notifiable  diseases  is  due  to 
the  system  of  compulsory  notification  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1889. 
1  may  mention  that  during  the  last  of  the  four  quinquennia,  1886-90 
(the  only  one  strictly  allowed  us  for  comparison)  the  proportions  in  the 
28  large  towns  were  almost  identical  with  those  above  given  for  the 
20  towns  taken  separately. 

Turning  now  to  the  death-rates  per  1,000  living  in  the  same 
20  towns,  we  find  that  the  means  for  the  four  quinquennia,  (1)  from  all 
causes,  (2)  from  zymotic  diseases  as  a  whole,  and  (3)  from  notifiable 
diseases,  were  as  follows : — 


1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

All  causes 
Total  zymotic 
Notifiable  zymotic 

24-81 

4-79 
217 

28-26 
8-84 
1-47 

21-84 
3-27 
1-18 

21-19 
2-91 
0-78 

From  this  we  see  that  a  large  part  of  the  reduction  occurred  before 
notification  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  much  more  before  the  dual 
system  had  made  its  way  in  the  towns.  They  must  be  infatuated 
notifieationists,  indeed,  who  will  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  marked 
reduction  in  the  death-rate  from  small-pox,  which  was  actually  2*07  in 
the  year  1871,  but  on  the  average  only  0*023  in  the  last  quinquennium, 
notwithstanding  the  high  rate  in  Shefileld  during  two  of  the  five  years.  • 
If  the  notifieationists  do  take  credit  for  this,  I  beg  respectfully  to  differ 
from  them.  During  the  20  years,  the  blanks — indicative  of  no  deaths 
from  that  disease— are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  numerous  outside  the 
area  of  notification  as  within  it.  Moreover,  of  the  seven  chief  towns 
which  came  under  the  dual  system  by  local  Acts,  Manchester  was  the 
only  town  which  had  not  recorded  numerous  blanks  before  notification 
was  introduced ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  Manchester  there  were  two 
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years,  prior  to  notification,  in  which  the  death-rate  from  small -pox  wa^ 
0*00,  and  two  more  in  which  it  did  not  exceed  0*01.  In  the  pre- 
notification  period,  Sunderland  had  7  blanks,  Portsmouth  5,  Newcastle  5, 
Salford  2,  Oldham  2,  Leicester  5.  No,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Congress  will  endorse  any  such  claim  as  that  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
80  far  as  small-pox  is  concerned.  The  reduction  in  the  death-rate  from 
that  disease  has  been  due  to  a  far  more  potent  factor  (for  good)  than 
notification.  As  to  the  other  notifiable  diseases,  I  think  I  can,  if  time 
be  allowed,  make  the  matter  equally  clear. 

Now,  there  were  four  years,   1886-89,  in  which  14  of  the  large 
towns  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  dual  system,  in  a  form  matured  by 
several  years'  experience ;  and  it  so  happens,  that  not  only  for  these 
four  years,   but  for  the   four   years   immediately  preceding  them,  the 
Begistrar-General  has  supplied  us  with  full  data  in  regard  to  all  those 
towns.     The  14  towns  referred  to,  are  the  seven  above-meutioued,  and 
in  addition,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Derby,  Preston,  Hiidtlersfield,  Birken- 
head, and  Halifax.     Together   they  form  Group  III.  of   my  tables; 
whilst  Group  II.  consists  of  the  three  towns  which  came  under  the 
single  system  only,  namely,  Bradford,  Norwich,  anil  Nottingham ;  and 
Group  I.  consists  of  London,  Bristol,  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,   Sheffield,   Hull,    Plymouth,  Brighton,  Leeds,   and   Cardiff, 
which   11    large   towns   of    England   remained    under    no    system   of 
notification  until  after  the   passing  of  the  Notification  Act  of  1889. 
Brighton  and  Leeds  maintained  then-  independence  through  1890,  and 
Leeds  does  so  still,  I  believe.     It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  these 
two  towns,  Brighton  and  Leeds,  continued  to  decline  in  their  death- 
rates  from  notifiable  diseases  in  1890,  whilst  the  other  provincial  towns 
of  Group  I.  ran  up,  except  Plymouth,  which  had  a  preternaturally  high 
death-rate  th^  year  before,   owing  to   the  epidemic   of   scarlet  fever. 
London  declined  from  0*72  in  1889  to  0*70  in  1890,  but  Bristol  ran 
up  from  0' 37  to  0*40,  Wolverhampton  from  0*33  to  0  35,  Binninghaui 
from  0-61  to  0*75,  Liverpool  from  1*18  to  1*55,  Shelheld  from  Til 
to  1-21,  Hull  from  0"37  to  0-39,  and  Cardiff  from  039  to  0*40; 
whereas  Brighton  declined  from  0*42  to  0*33,  and  Leeds  from  0*72 
to  0'64.     Of  course,  I  do  not  attach  much  imports i nee   to    this    but 
even   a   straw  will  show  the  direction    of  the  win<l,  an<l   it   is   quite 
clear  that;  so  far  as  1890  is  concerned,  the   large  towns  which  adopted 
the  Notification  Act  derived  no  benefit  therefrom. 

Coming  now  to  consider  the  four  years  preceding  1890,  namely, 
1886-89,  I  am  able  to  show  that  the  group-average  death-rate  from 
notifiable  diseases  of  the  14  large  towns  under  the  dual  system  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  11  large  towns  under  no  system  of  notification 
•  not  only  in  one  of  the  four  years,  but  in  each  of  the  four  years  I  In 
1886,  the  respective  death-rates  of  the  two  groups  from  notifiable 
diseases  were  0*775  and  0*639,  showing  that  the  towns  under  the  dual 
system  lost,  in  that  year,  136  per  1,000,000  more  persons  from  notifiable 
diseases  than  died  of  the  same  diseases  in  the  towns  under  no  system 
of  notification.  In  1887,  the  respective  death-rates  were  1*009  and 
0-816,  showing  an  excess  of  193  per  1,000,000.  In  1888,  the  respec- 
tive death-rates  were  0-906  and  0*778,  showing  an  excess  of  127  per 
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€,000,000.  In  1889,  the  respective  death-rates  were  0-933  and  0'77l, 
showing  an  excess  of  162  per  1,000,000.  Taking  the  respective  mean 
death-rates  from  notifiable  diseases  in  the  two  groups  during  these  four 
years,  which  I  find  to  be  0*906  in  the*  14  towns  under  the  dual  system, 
as  against  0*751  in  the  11  towns  under  no  system,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  average  excess  on  the  part  of  the  former  group  was  155  per  1,000,000 
per  annum.  In  other  words,  for  equal  populations  the  loss  from  the 
four  notifiable  diseases,  taken  together,  was  more  than  20  per  cent, 
greater  (to  be  precise,  20*6  percent,  greater)  in  the  towns  under  the 
•dual  system  than  in  the  towns  under  no  system  of  compulsory  notifica- 
tion whatever.  Yet  the  latter  group  had  a  denser  population,  40*04 
persons  to  the  acre  (in  1881),  as  against  26*95  in  the  former  group; 
and  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  described 
was  a  reversal  of  previous  relations  between  the  same  towns.  Not 
only  was  the  death-rate  from  what  we  call  notifiable  diseases  lower  in 
the  seven  chief  towns  of  Group  III.,'than  in  the  nine  provincial  towns  of 
Group  I.,  during  the  first  quinquennium  of  the  20  years  under  present 
review  (2*591  as  against  2*693),  but  even  so  lately  as  during  the 
period  of  four  years,  1882-85,  immediately  preceding  that  grievous 
period  of  equal  length  just  considered,  the  14  towns  of  Group  III.,  as 
a  whole,  had  a  better,  that  is,  a  lower  death-rate  from  those  diseases 
than  the  11  towns  of  Group  I.  as  a  whole,  the  respective  mean  rates 
for  that  period  being  0*934  and  1*087.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
period,  however,  five  of  the  14  towns  of  Group  III.  had  not  come 
under  the  dual  system,  namely,  Sunderland,  Portsmouth,  Newcastle, 
Salford,  and  Halifax.  Not  until  its  close  were  they  completely  under 
the  system,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tables  were  turned,  there 
was  a  signal  volte  face  on  the  part  of  the  two  groups.  In  1885, 
the  superiority  of  Group  III.  was  fast  disappearing,  its  notifiable 
z>Tnotic  death-rate  being  then  only  9  per  1,000,000  better  than  that 
of  Group  I.  (0*757  as  against  0*766).  When  Group  III.  came  com- 
pletely under  the  dual  system,  its  superiority  in  this  respect  was 
a  thing  of  the  past,  unless,  indeed,  under  existing  circumstances,  it 
may  again  re-assert  itself.  Group  I.  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
suffer  the  full  penalty  of  its  defection  from  the  path  of  safety  and 
distinction. 

The  particular  notifiable  diseases  which  led  to  the  comparatively  high 
death-rate  of  Group  III.  in  the  second  period  of  four  years,  were  scarlet 
fever  and  the  class  entitled  "  fever  "  (chiefly  enteric).  Thus,  whilst  the 
mean  death-rate  from  scarlet  fever,  for  1886-89,  of  Group  I.,  under  no 
system  of  notification,  was  0*301,  that  of  Group  III.  was  0*405  (more 
than  31  per  cent,  in  excess) ;  and  whilst  the  mean  death-rate  from 
^'  fever"  for  the  same  period  was  0*192  in  Group  I.,  it  was  0*297  in 
Oroup  III.  under  the  boasted  dual  system  (more  than  54  per  cent,  in 
excess).  In  small-pox  and  diphtheria.  Group  III.  had  the  advantage, 
though  H  slight  one:  in  small-pox,  0*016  as  against  0*033,  both  very 
low;  and  in  diphtheria,  0*188  as  against  0*225.  But  to  show  that 
compulsory  notification  has  little  effect  in  restraining  diphtheria,  I  need 
only  mention  that  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  has  increased  greatly 
in  the  towns  under  the  dual  system,  as  well  as  in  those  under  no  system  ; 
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butLondou,  Manchester  andSalford,  Portsmouth^  ami  Plyiuouth  seem  to 
have  suffered  most  from  it  of  late.  In  the  20  towns  the  death-rate  from 
diphtheria  in  1886-89  was  greater  than  from  "fever"  (0*218  m 
against  0*212),  but  in  the  28  towns  slightly  lower  (0*209  as  against 
0*219).  It  seems  to  be  a  disease  attributable  to  misdirected  sanitation 
rather  thiin  to  the  absence  of  sanitary  arrangements.  Cows  and  milk, 
and  the  kissing  of  cats,  had  place  in  the  world  lief  ore  diphthem  became 
so  common  ;  but  open  gratings,  imperfect  gullt^ys  and  trnps,  and  sewer 
ventilation  generally,  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Diphtheria 
has  increased  as  typhus  and  typhoid  liave  declined,  but  the  deiith-rate 
from  the  two  classes  combined  is  not  nearly  so  great  now  as  that  from 
"  fever  "  alone  formerly. 

A  further  contrast  between  the  two  periods  of  four  years,  1882-85 
and  1886-89,  will  show  that  compulsory  notifictition  and  its  abettors 
have  much  to  answer  for.  In  Group  I.,  under  no  system  of  notifi- 
cation, the  number  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  as  a  whole  was 
lower  in  the  second  period  than  in  the  first  l)y  10  per  cent.,  although 
the  population  had  advanced  4  per  cent.  In  Group  III.,  on  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  advanced  with  the 
population  pari  passu^  both  increasing  7  per  cent.  In  Group  I., 
the  number  of  deaths  from  notifiable  diseases  declined  28  per  cent., 
whereas  in  Group  III.  there  was  a  rise  of  4  per  cent.  In  Group  I. 
the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  declined  in  number  35  [Xir  cent.,  but  in 
Group  III.  they  increased  in  number  3  per  cent.  In  Group  I.  the 
number  of  deaths  from  "  fever  "  declined  32  per  cent.,  but  in  Group  III. 
only  12  per  cent.  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  show  tliat  the  decline  in 
death-rates,  which  had  been  almost  universal  in  this  country,  received  a 
serious  check  in  those  towns  which  came  uniler  the  diud  system  of 
notification  ?  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  it.  Nor  must  it  be 
imagined  tliat  the  group  to  which  London  belonged  would  on  tliat 
account  necessarily  appear  to  advanUige,  for  London  ilid  not  in  all 
respects  surpass  the  provincial  towns  of  Group  I.  The  latter  declined 
in  the  number  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  37  per  cent.,  whilst  with 
London  included,  the  group  declined  only  35  per  cent. ;  and  in  the 
case  of  "  fever,"  the  provincial  towns  declined  33  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  deaths,  as  against  32  per  cent,  on  tlve  jiart  of  Group  I,  with 
London  included,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  i>eriod.s  of  four  years 
above  mentioned. 

A  very  good  way  of  showing  the  true  progress  made  in  imy  group, 
and  also  in  any  single  town,  is  to  compare  the  mean  death-nites  in 
yearly  descending  quinquennia.  I  have  done  this  for  London  and  tlie 
nine  chief  provincial  towns  of  Group  I.  taken  together,  for  tlie  nine 
provincial  towns  taken  by  themselves  (leaving  London  out),  and  for  the 
seven  chief  towns  of  Group  III.  taken  together,  so  as  to  see  how  the 
several  groups  have  progressed  from  the  period  1871-75  to  1886-90. 
By  the  method  adopted  a  continuous  decline  appcuus  unless  the  death- 
rate  of  some  year  be  higher  than  that  of  the  fifth  year  preceding.  The 
general  death-rate  of  the  nine  provincial  towns  of  Group  I.  is  thus 
shown  to  have  declined  without  any  serious  break — the  death-rate  of  no 
year  having  been  higher  than  that  of  five  years  before — until  1890  was 
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reached,  when  the  group  having  come  under  the  dual  system  almost 
entirely,  the  tide  turned,  and  the  death-rate  from  all  causes  was  higher 
than  it  had  been  for  12  years  (1878).  The  death-rate  of  this  group 
from  notifiable  diseases  declined  regularly  also  from  1878  onwards 
until  1890,  when  it  rose  conspicuously  above  the  rate  of  the  fifth  year 
preceding,  though  not  above  one  of  the  years  intervening.  In  regard 
to  scarlet  fever,  the  seven  chief  towns  of  Group  III.  began  with  a  mean 
death-rate  71  per  1,000,000  lower  than  that  of  the  nine  provincial 
towns  of  Group  I.,  were  higher  by  12  per  1,000,000  in  1885-89,  but 
again  lower  by  109  per  1,000,000  in  1890,  when  most  of  the  towns  of 
Group  I,  had  come  under  the  Notification  Act.  In  regard  to  "  fever," 
the  seven  towns  of  Group  III.  were  lower  than  the  nine  provincial 
towns  of  Group  I.  by  29  per  1,000,000  in  1871-75,  but  higher  by  75 
per  1,000,000  in  1885-89,  which  difference  was  not  reduced  in  1890, 
having  been  dependent  upon  a  comparative  state  of  things  not  to  be 
altered  in  a  day,  or  even  a  yean 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  my  tables,  drawn  up  on  a  very 
elaborate  scale,  prove.  In  addition,  I  went  into  the  subject  of  uncer- 
tified deaths,  and  found  that  during  1886-89  the  per-centage  of  these 
to  total  deaths  was  higher  in  Group  III.  than  in  Group  I.,  the  mean 
per-centages  being  respectively  2  *  84  and  2*01.  But  I  do  not  press 
this,  because  there  is  no  proof  in  my  possession  that  the  uncertified  deaths 
were,  any  erf  them,  due  to  notifiable  diseases,  or  that  they  increased  in 
number  by  reason  of  notification. 

Now,  if  the  difference  which  I  have  sketched,  between  Group  I. 
and  Group  III.,  was  due,  as  maintained  by  some,  to  the  better  means 
of  isolation  possessed  by  the  former,  which  I  am  far  from  admitting, 
it  only  shows  that  compulsory  notification  is  not  needed,  that  the 
people  will  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  benefit  without  being 
dragooned.  But  I  maintain  that  the  figures  produced  (by  no  means 
all  I  have  of  a  similar  kind)  strongly  condemn  the  dual  system  of 
notification,  as  hitherto  carried  out  in  the  large  towns  of  England,  and 
make  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Notification) 
Bill  came  to  be  promoted  in  1889,  much  less  passed.  The  facts  I  have 
adduced  were  within  the  reach  of  anyone  who  chose  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  they  make  the  failure  of  the  system  one  of  moral  certainty, 
if  not  of  demonstration. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  at  it.  The  principle  of  the  dual  system  is 
dishonouring  to  the  profession.  It  is  a  commingling  of  official  with 
private  duties  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  able  to  bear ; 
'^and  I  am  glad  to  see  from  a  paragraph  in  the  "British  Medical 
Journal "  that  our  confreres  on  the  other  side  of  the  Silver  Streak 
are  taking  the  same  view  of  it.  "The  Paris  Society  of  Practical 
"  Medicine  and  a  local  medical  society  have  addressed  a  petition  to 
^'  the  Senate  on  the  subject,  in  which  they  state  that  the  notification 
"  of  cases  of  infectious  disease,  besides  being  a  violation  of  the  secret 
"  medical,  is  useless  and  impossible  for  medical  practitioners. to  carry 
"  out,  and  they  argue  that  the  duty  should  devolve  on  sanitary  officials 
"  appointed  for  the  purpose."  ( Vide  "  British  Medical  Journal," 
July  11,  1891,  p.  83.) 
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Seciion  IX, 


TABLES 


Setting  forth  the  Facts  upon  which  the  foregoing  Papeh 

IS   BASED. 

The  followmg  Tables  give  the  death- ratas,  general  and  zymotic,  of 
the  large  towns  of  England  for  the  twenty  years  1871-90.  They  are 
constructed  from  the  annual  summaries  of  the  Registrar- General  so  far 
as  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  several  causes  is  concerned ;  but  the 
populations  from  which  the  death-rates  are  derived  are  not  those 
estimated  and  given  in  the  several  summaries,  which  have  proved  in 
many  instances  very  fallacious,  but  consist  of  two  geometric  series, 
1871-81,  1881-91,  formed  by  reference  to  the  enumerated  populations 
of  the  terminal  and  intermediate  censuses  of  the  period,  after  the 
manner  adopted  by  the  Registrar- General  for  correction  of  death-rates 
after  every  census.  The  statistics  are  thus  placed  on  an  impregnable 
basis.  The  group-averages  are  in  every  case  obtained  by  comparing 
the  total  number  of  deaths  from  the  particular  disease,  in  the  given  year, 
in  all  the  towns  of  the  group^  with  the  corresponding  total  population 
divided  by  1,000.  The  group-averages  of  the  twenty  large  towns  have 
-been  carried  through  the  whole  period,  and  supplementary  averages 
have  "been  provided,  from  1882  onwards,  for  the  groups  affected  by  the 
eight  additional  towns,  of  which  the  Registrar- General  then  gave  the 
full  data  for  the  first  time.  Moreover,  in  Group  I.,  averages  are  giveu 
for  the  provincial  towns  by  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  group  as  a 
-whole,  including  London,  the  better  to  compare  with  the  other  groups, 
which  consist  of  provincial  towns  only. 

The  tables  will  prove  useful  for  reference  in  all  coses  in  which 
zymotic  death-rates  for  the  given  period  are  in  question,  because  they 
include  the  non-notifiable  as  well  as  the  notifiable  zymotic  diseases,  and 
give  the  special  death-rates  for  each  in  every  one  of  the  large  towns 
throughout  the  period,  so  far  as  the  Registrar- General  has  supplied  the 
j*equisite  data. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tables  : — 

I.  Death  Rates. — General  (from  all  Causes). 
Total  Zymotic. 
Notifiable  Zymotic. 
NoN -Notifiable  Zymotic. 
Small  Pox. 
Scarlet  Fever. 
Diphtheria. 

"Fever"  (chiefly  Enteric). 
Measles. 

Whooping  Cough. 
Diabrhgsa. 
XII.  Mean  Death  Rates  for  each  of  the  Four  Quinquennia* 

Part  I. — General,  Total  Zymotic,  Notifiable  Zymotic, 

Non-Notifiable  Zymotic. 
Part  II. — Small  Pox,    Scarlet    Fkveu,    Diphtheria, 

«  Fever." 
Part  III. — Measles,  Whooping  Cough,  Diarrhcea. 
Contrast  between  two  Periods  of  four  years  each. 
Comparison    of     Death    Rates    in     Yearly-descending 

Quinquennia. 
Proportion     of    Zymotic    to    Total    Deaths     in    four 

Quinquennia. 
Proportion  of  Zymotic  to  Total  Deaths  in  two  periods 
of  four  years  each. 
XVII.  Uncertified  Deaths. 


11. 

Do. 

III. 

Do. 

IV. 

Do. 

V. 

Do. 

VI. 

Do. 

VII. 

Do. 

VIII. 

Do. 

IX. 

Do. 

X. 

Do. 

XI. 

Do. 

XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Br,  Edward  Smrgoant  (Lancashire)  had  had  experience  of  notifioa* 
tion  of  infections  diseases  since  1877,  when  the  Corporation  of  Bolton, 
upon  his  advice,  instituted  the  system  hy  means  of  a  local  Act  or 
Parliament.  The  list  of  diseases  scheduled  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Notification  Act  of  1889,  and  the  onus  of  reporting  was  imposed  upon 
the  householder  and  medical  attendant.  This  "  dual "  form  of  notification 
had  acted  well,  and  the  public  were  not  unfavourable  to  it.  In  his^ 
experience  the  opposition  had  mostly  come  from  medical  practitioners, 
and  as  it  had  subsided  it  was  unfortunate  that  these  difficulties  should  be 
again  raised.  In  Lancashire  notification  had  now  been  adopted  by  three* 
fourths  of  the  population,  and  the  remaining  fourth  were  considering  the 
question.  It  was  now  admitted  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  keep  from  the 
sanitary  authority  the  knowledge  of  infectious  disease.  He  was  able  to 
state  that  in  10  years  from  the  date  when  notification  came  into  force  in 
Bolton,  small-pox  was  completely  eradicated,  and  scarlet  fever  showed  a 
reduction  of  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  10  years. 

Dr.  Hewitt  (Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota), 
said  that  no  surprise  had  been  greater  than  Mr.  Biddle's  paper,  and  the- 
information  that  it  represented  the  opinion  of  a  class  of  medical  men* 
Obligatory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  was  enacted  into  law  in 
Minnesota  in  1883,  at  the  request  of  medical  men  and  of  the  people  alike. 
It  was  a  success,  and  could  not  be  abolished.  He  cited  diphtheria  as  an 
example  of  the  working  of  the  law.  The  mortality  in  1883  was  1,373^ 
with  a  population  of  less  than  700,000,  while  in  1890  the  mortality  was 
but  761  in  a  population  of  1 ,302,000.  Its  prevalence — from  a  moderate 
endemic  form,  including  a  town  or  two,  in  1883 — had  now  assumed  a  family 
character,  and  it  was  limited  usually  to  the  household  in  which  it  first 
occurred.  The  healthy  children  of  infected  families  were  usually  removed 
to  households  where  there  were  no  young  children.  There  were  no 
hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  in  the  country  districts,  but  the  means 
adopted  had  resulted  in  limiting  the  cases  in  a  family  to  but  one  or  two. 

Dr.  Louis  Farkes  (London)  drew  attention  to  the  folly  of  including 
erysipelas  in  the  Notification  Act.  All  diseases  included  in  an  Act 
inflicting  a  penalty  for  disobedience  to  its  provisions  should  be  very 
strictly  defined,  so  that  no  mistake  could  possibly  arise  as  to  what  disease 
is  being  dealt  with.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  erysipelas  were  notified, 
and  very  little  useful  action  (if  any)  was  taken  on  the  knowledge  of  these 
cases.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  idiopathic  erysipelas  (which  war 
undoubtedly  infectious)  to  the  traumatic  cases  (which  were  only  contagious 
to  those  with  open  wounds)  was  very  small,  and  consequently  a  large 
>  amount  of  publio  money  proportionally  to  the  whole  expense  incurred 
was  wasted  in  fees  to  medical  men  for  information  supplied,  which  was  of 
no  publio  utility.  Many  practitioners  felt  compelled  to  notify  slight  cases 
of  inflammation  following  trifling  wounds.  They  could  not  be  certain 
that  such  cases  would  not  be  regarded  as  erysipelatous,  and  they  wished 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  ihcurrix^  a  penalty  by  not  notifying. 

Xr.  Shirley'  Mnrpliy  (London)  desired  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
notifioation  in  giving  early  intimation  of  the  existence  of  an  outbreak 
of  epidemic  disease,  and  in  afibrding  opportuni^  for  the  early  discovery 
and  arrest  of  the  caiiae.  He  referred  to  the  difficulties  he  experienced 
before  the  existence  of  the  Notification  Act  in  connexion  with  a  particular 
outbreak  of  enteric  fexer  due  to  an  infected  milk- supply,  when  an 
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immeDsity  of  mischief  had  been  done  befbro  he  had  any  knowledge  tihat 
an  epidemic  was  in  progress.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  Act  was  a  safe- 
gnard  to  the  public.  Farther,  Uie  Act  would  lead  to  greater  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  infections  diseases,  which  could  not  fail  to  bo  of 
value  in  the  future.  The  uses  of  the  Act  extended  beyond  the  isolation 
of  the  sick  and  the  improyement  of  hoases. 

Dr.  Willoughby  (London)  said  that  opponents  of  notification  per- 
sisted in  identifying  it  with  forcible  removal,  and  in  alleging  what  they 
always  might  know,  and  if  they  had  had  any  case  in  their  own  family  muH 
know,  to  be  false,  viz.,  that  when  isolation  at  homo  was  practicable, 
removal  was  not  enforced.  He  challenged  them  to  say  yes  to  the  question, 
"  Would  they  leave  alone  a  case  of  virulent  scarlet  fever  in  a  tailor's 
"  workroom,  or  of  small-pox  in  a  washerwoman's  confined  lodging,  each 
*'  of  which  he  had  seen  P"  If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  disinfection, 
would  they  protect  and  defend  the  man  whO;  by  concealing  disease  in  his 
own  house,  caused  the  death  of  his  neighbour,  from  the  consequences  of 
his  own  selfish  act  P  He  wished  Mr.  Biddle  to  explain  how  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  disease  could  check  measures  for  its  suppression; 
and  asked  how  those  faddists,  who  are  at  once  anti-notifioation,  anti- 
vaccination,  and  anti-everything,  reconciled  the  extremely  stringent  and 
inquisitorial  policy  of  the  Leicester  Corporation,  where,  however,  they 
had  not  dared  to  experiment  with  unvaccinated  women  as  nurses. 

Dr.  Atkinson  (Surbiton)  said  that  we  were  constantly  being  told 
what  dual  notification  was  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  lessening  the  death- 
rate  and  finding  oat  the  natural  history  of  infectious  diseases,  but  what  it 
had  effected  would  appear  to  be  a  much  more  practical  and  important 
question.  None  of  the  recent  important  discovenes  in  sanitary  science 
were  dae  to  dual  notification.  When  he  asked  the  advocates  of  the  dual 
system  what  they  had  accomplished,  and  twitted  them  with  the  smallness 
of  their  gains,  ho  was  told  to  "  possess  his  soul  in  patience— Bome  was 
not  built  in  a  day.'**  No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  oppose  notification, 
if  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner  and  at  the  proper  time ;  but  it  could 
never  answer  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  it  Would  never  prove 
to  be  an  effectual  procedure  to  apply  dual  notification  in  any  district 
before  every  house  had  been  inspected  and  its  sanitary  defects  made  good. 
Until  this  was  done,  a  certain  number  of  lives  must  continue  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, the  cursory  and  partial  examination  brought  about  by  dual  notifica- 
tion being  incapable  of  producing  equivalent  results.  The  two  chief 
medical  papers  were  in  favour  of  dual  notification,  and  yet  the  British 
Iiiedical  Journal^  admitted  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  sometimes  larger 
than  the  authorities  anticipated,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  frequently 
no  result  to  be  shown  for  this  expenditure ;  and  the  Laaiee^  says  that 
the  Notification  Act  would  be  more  triumphantly  vindicated  if  it  could  be 
shown  to  keep  down  the  number  of  cases  to  more  modest  proportions 
In  Manchester,  "  vrith  all  our  powers  and  appliances,  it  would  seem  we 
"  make  bat  little  progress  in  the  diminution  of  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
"  and  diphtheria."§  Finally,  to  back  up  these  views,  there  was  the 
unassailable  evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Biddle. 

Dr.  Covemton  (Ontario)  described  the  notification  system  enforced 
in  his  province.  The  regulations  were  very  stringent,  but  worked  well, 
and  without  friction,  and  epidemic  diseases  were  becoming  stamped  out. 


*  Sanitary  Record,  March  Ifi,  1S91. 
%  November  IS,  1880. 


t  Haroh  22, 1890. 
§  Lancet,  February  U,  1891. 
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T.  Ck>rbat,  M.&.C.8.  (Kingston-on-Thames),  said  that  State 
interference  with  the  legitimate  f^inctions  of  a  medical  man,  by  patting 
him  nnder  a  penal  enactment  to  notify  infectious  diseases,  had  not  lessened 
the  death-rate  fVom  those  diseases  in  the  manner  its  promoters  so  confi- 
dently predicted.  Mr.  Biddle's  statistics  proved  this  conclnsirely.  A, 
great  deal  of  money  had  already  been  spent  on  notification  withont  any 
good  results  being  shown,  OTon  in  those  towns  where  it  had  been  longest 
on  its  trial.  Some  towns  which  had  adopted  the  Act  in  haste  were  re- 
penting at  leisure ;  Kidderminster,  for  example,  had  allowed  the  Ajob  to 
become  a  dead  letter.  He  regarded  the  obligation  to  notify  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  attendant  as  an  infringement  of  personal  rights  and 
liberty.  It  compelled  him  to  become  a  State-informer  on  his  patients. 
They  did  not  advocate  the  liberty  to  do  anything  wrong,  but  the  liberty 
to  practice  their  profession  with  honour  to  themselves  and  duty  to  their 
patients. 

Dr.  Vivant  (Monaco)  had  not  thought  that  in  England  any  doubt 
remained  as  to  the  obligatory  notification  by  the  medical  attendant,  but 
what  he  had  heard  satisfied  him  that  the  dispute  was  for  from  being  at  an 
end.  In  France  a  projet  de  loi  for  the  same  purpose  was  in  preparation, 
and  it  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Martin  and  himself  that  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  ascertain  by  a  vote  of  the  Section  how  many  of  the 
hygienists  present  were  in  favour  of  the  principle,  and  how  many 
against  it. 

Dr.  Edward  Berdoe  (London)  stated  that  in  Bethnal  Green  he  ex- 
perienced no  friction  whatever  in  the  working  of  the  Notification  Act, 
except  with  the  owners  of  property  where  diseases  occurred.  Poor  people 
were  now  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  hospital  isolation, 
whereas  before  notification  was  made  compulsory  the  friction  with  this 
class  was  often  moat  serious.  He  had  seen,  scores  of  times,  scarlet  fever 
patients  in  bed  in  a  room  where  match-boxes  were  being  made  by  thou- 
sands, and  had  seen  clothing  made  and  lying  on  the  bed  in  which  the 
fever  patient  lay.  In  the  old  days  he  had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  such  cases  removed,  but  now  there  was  none.  Yery  often  the 
poor  people  found  a  case  of  diphtheria  or  fever  a  real  blessing  to  the 
household,  as  it  led  to  their  houses  being  put  in  a  sanitary  condition.  He 
accounted  for  the  apparent  increase  of  diphtheria  by  the  tendency  of 
inexperienced  medical  men  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  to  notify  common 
sore  throat  as  diphtheria;  but  the  certainty  that  diphtheria  was  not 
overlooked  was  ample  compensation  for  the  expense  and  statistical  errors 
involved. 

Dr.  Drysdale  (London)  gathered  from  his  paper  that  Mr.  Biddle 
preferred  to  leave  all  contagious  diseases  alone,  and  to  allow  them  to  go 
on  uncontrolled,  either  by  notification  or  segregation.  This  was,  in  his 
opinion,  quite  an  untenable  position.  All  contagious  diseases,  such  as 
typhus,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox,  were  spread  simply  and  solely  by 
contagion,  and  never  by  so-called  spontaneous  generation  by  means  of 
overcrowding  and  filth.  It  was  difficult  to  cure  diseases  such  as  small- 
pox, but  they  might  easily  be  prevented  by  segregation  of  the  patient. 
Everybody  knew  that  young  persona  often  escaped  scarlatina,  and  even 
measles  and  whooping  cough,  when  educated  at  home  and  not  exposed  to 
infection  at  school.  Notification  was  only  useful  if  it  led  to  segregation. 
He  held  that  eventually  all  cases  of  infections  disease  would  be  segre- 
gated in  houses  provided  in  each  parish  or  district,  where  the  patient 
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would  be  treated  by  his  own  medical  man.  He  was  conyinoed  that  if  this 
were  done,  ciyiliBation  might  free  itself  entirely  from  snch  plagnes  as 
emall-pox,  typhns,  scarlatina,  and  even  from  measles  and  whooping 
cough. 

Br.  Gemmell  (Glasgow)  stated  that  nnscrapnlons  medical  men  are 
capable  sometimes  of  sending  in  cases  of  infectious  diseases  diagnosed 
wrongly  for  the  sake  of  the  fee.  Thus,  measles  was  often  sent  in  as 
scarlet  fever,  because  no  fee  was  given  for  the  former,  while  a  fee  was 
given  for  the  latter.  This  in  Dr.  Gkmmell's  experience  occurred  so  often, 
and  so  persistently,  that  the  practitioners  in  question  could  only  be 
assumed  to  be  acting  for  gain,  or  else  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 
very  elements  of  their  profession. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Dr.  Harvey  LitUejohn  and 
Dr.  Guertler. 

Br.  Swing  (New  York)  said  that  compulsoiy  notification  had  been 
in  force  in  New  York  for  many  years  without  present  opposition.  No 
fees  were  paid  to  the  profession,  but  postal  cards  were  provided.  Bxpert 
diagnosticians  visited  the  persons  reported  as  having  infectious  diseases, 
and  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  before  removal  to  hospital. 

Br,  Bpottiswoode  Cameron,  in  replying  on  the  discussion  on  his 
own  paper,  asked  permission  to  speak  at  the  same  time  to  the  general 
question.  He  had  had  practical  experience  for  18  years  of  working  with 
notification  in  Huddersfield,  and  he  had  had  nearly  two  years  of  working 
without  it  in  Leeds.  Speaking  as  an  advocate  of  notification,  he  was  glad 
that  Mr.  Biddle  had  presented  his  case.  His  statistics,  however,  were  not 
strictly  comparable.  Mr.  Biddle  compared,  for  instance,  towns  without 
any  fever  hospital  accommodation  at  all  with  others  in  which  an  attempt 
at  isolation  had  been  carried  out  for  yeai*8.  He  also  told  them  nothing 
about  the  varying  systems  of  hoi&e  inspection  existing  in  these  different 
towns.  Although  Dr.  Cameron  was  an  advocate  for  notification,  if  he  had 
to  make  his  choice  between  an  efficient  house-to-house  inspection  in  his 
town,  and  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  disease,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  choose  the  former ;  but  Mr.  Biddle  said  nothing  about  the 
efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  house  inspection  in  the  towns  which  he 
compared.  Again,  notification  had  become  compulsory  in  the  towns 
dealt  with  at  various  dates  from  1876  to  the  present  time,  and  the  figures 
for  towns  so  varying  could  not  therefore  be  compared.  In  regard  to  the 
two  towns  which  had  had  notification  longest,  Bolton  and  Huddersfield, 
Mr.  Biddle  was  entirely  silent  as  to  the  zymotic  mortality  in  the  prenotifi- 
cation  period.  It  is  true  these  figures  for  these  towns  are  not  given  in 
the  Eegistrar-Generars  reports  before  1882,  but  they  could  have  been  had 
on  application  to  the'medical  officers  for  these  towns ;  in  fact,  he  believed 
he  had  himself  furnished  Mr.  Biddle  with  the  figures  relating  to  Hudders- 
field, but  he  had  not  made  use  of  them  in  his  paper.  From  a  study  of  the 
figures  he  believed  it  was  true,  as  Mr.  Biddle  alleged,  that  the  mortality 
from  the  notifiable  diseases  had  not  decreased  in  the  towns  with  notifica- 
tion at  the  same  rate  as  those  without,  but  Mr.  Biddle  had  not  pointed  out 
that  the  proportionate  decrease  of  the  notifiable  and  non-notifiable  diseases 
in  the  towns  with  and  without  notification  was  different.  Comparing  the 
years  187i-5-6  with  the  years  1886-7-8  in  the  large  towns  with  notification, 
the  notifiable  diseases  had  decreased  58,  and  the  non-notifiable  14  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  large  towns  without  notification  the  decrease  of  the 
notifiable  had  been  68  and  of  the  non-notifiable  26  per  cent.    While  the 
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decrease,  therefore,  in  towns  'w^ithout  notification  had  been  rather  more 
than  twice  as  much  in  the  uo tillable  as  in  the  non-notifiable  groups  of 
diseases,  in  the  towns  with  notification  it  had  been  more  than  four  times 
as  much. 

In  answering  questions  that  had  been  asked,  he  said  that  tjphua  fever 
had  frequently  occurred  in  Leeds.  His  paper  illustrated  the  evil  of  not 
notifying,  for  he  felt  quite  sure  that  the  first  case  of  the  disease  which 
they  had  been  able  to  trace,  and  which  had  been  in  existence  a  month 
before  they  heard  of  it,  although  attended  a  great  part  of  that  time  by  a 
medical  man,  would  have  been  at  once  notified  to  the  medical  officer  had 
it  occurred  in  Huddersfield,  where  notification  had  been  long  compulsory, 
and  where  the  medical  men  were  consequently  much  more  on  the  look- 
out for  the  occurrence  of  infectious  diseases  than  in  a  town  like  Leeds, 
where  information  was  optional.  The  mere  fact  of  having  to  notify  had 
an  educating  influence  upon  the  medical  men  themselves. 
Dr.  Boobbyer  briefly  replied. 

Kr^  Biddle,  in  replying,  said  that  his  chief  objection  was  to  the 
medical  man  being  made  the  notifier,  this  task  more  properly  belonging 
to  the  householder.     He  supported  the  single  as  against  the  dual  system. 

The  three  following  EesolutionB  were  carried  by  large  majorities  in 
each  case  : — 

1.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Low  (Leeds),  seconded  by  Dr.  Spottiswoode 
Cameron  (Leeds)  : 

"  That  notification  of  infectious  diseases  in  all  countries  should 
be  made  compulsory." 

2.  Proposed  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Martin  (Paris),  seconded  by  Dr.  Yivant 
(Monaco)  and  Dr.  Janssens  (Brussels) : 

**  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  notiflcation  of  infectious  diseases 
should  be  made  by  the  medical  attendant." 

3.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Carrie  (New  Brunswick),  seconded  by  Dr.  Farrell 
(Nova  Scotia) : 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  notification  of  infectious 
disease  should  be  ma<le  compulsory  upon  the  medical  attendant 
and  the  householder  in  whose  house  the  disease  occurred." 
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J.  BiRKBECK  Nevins,  M.D.  Loud.,  Pros,  Nat.  (Brit.)  Med.  Assoc,  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 


Before  venturing  to  offer  any  suggestions  on  this  important  question 
the  first  requisite  is  to  inquire  what  steps  the  State  has  taken  in 
times  past,  and  with  what  results  ;  and  the  wider  our  research  becomes 
the  more  strongly  is  the  conviction  forced  upon  us  that  the  State^  as 
represented  by  legislation,  can  do  little  directly  to  accomplish  the  object ; 
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that  legislation  has  proved  a  failure  thus  far ;  and  that  the  onlj  real 
hope  for  the  future  lies  in  a  higher  moral  tone  throughout  the  community, 
by  which  immorality  will  be  lessened,  and  its  consequent  resulting  evils 
to  health  and  otherwise  will  be  reduced. 

Past  Steps  adapted^  and  their  Benult, 

When  the  Pagan  ideas  and  usages  in  connexion  with  prostitution 
were  succeeded  by  the  Christian  conception  of  sexual  vice,  penance  was 
enforced  upon  the  sinners  of  both  sexes.  But,  under  the  violence  and 
harshness  of  the  mediaeval  times,  this  penance  upon  both  sexes  was 
changed  into  public  floggings  and  other  cruelties  upon  the  women  only, 
while  the  men  became  exempted  from  public  penalties,  until  the 
community  revolted  against  the  brutality  of  the  system,  and  it  came 
to  an  end. 

Then  followed  (at  any  rate  in  England)  a  prolonged  period  of 
laissez-faire^  in  which  the  State  nominally  regarded  prostitutes  as 
'^  disorderly  persons,"  but  practically  left  them  unmolested  unless  they 
were  really  disorderly  in  the  streets ;  and  this  system  led,  it  was  said,  to 
such  an  amount  of  disease  (at  any  rate  in  large  towns  and  amongst  the 
soldiery)  that  Napoleon  I.  inaugurated  the  system  of  "  regulating  "  the 
public  conduct  and  examining  officially  into  the  health  of  prostitutes, 
which  has  been  known  since  then  as  the  system  of  ** reglementation** 
under  the  "  police  des  moeurs  **  (police  of  (public)  manners  or  of  (public) 
morals).  This  system  has  been  carried  on  with  unrelenting  vigour  in 
Paris  and  other  large  cities  in  France  for  nearly  a  hundred  years ;  and 
now  let  M.  Lecour,  the  head  of  the  Parisian  police ;  M.  Dr.  Jeannel,  a 
most  ardent  advocate  of  the  system  in  Bordeaux ;  and  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  itself,  be  the  evidence  as  to  its  results,  both  moral  and 
hygienic. 

M.  Lecour  J  the  Prefect  of  the  Police  des  Mceurs  in  Paris,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  work  on  prostitution  in  Paris,  published  about  1873,  says 
at  page  47  : — "  Not  only  the  police  but  all  the  world  knows  the  cause 
"  of  the  increase  of  prostitution — religious  feeling  is  weakened,  and 
'^  tolerance  of  venal  and  scandalous  intrigues  has  entered  into  our 
"  ethics."  And  at  page  57  he  says  : — "  fVe  may  recognise  amelioration 
'^  as  far  as  outward  disorder  is  concerned^  but  we  are  none  the  less 
"  sensible  that  the  ever-rising  tide  of  debauchery  is  due  to  causes  which 
"  repression  (i.e.,  the  police)  cannot  reach." 

Dr.  Jeannely  of  Bordeaux,  in  his  work,*  pp.  1  and  2,  bitterly 
reproaches  M.  Lecour  for  the  increase  of  profligacy  in  Paris.  He 
says,  p.  182 : — "  The  streets  of  Paris  and  all  places  of  public  resort 
are  crowded  with  the  abandoned;"  p.  196: — "Cabs,  coffee-houses, 
"  public-houses,  railway  stations,  theatres,  hotels,  lodging-houses,  and 
"  shops  are  used  as  their  lairs  or  hunting  grounds ;"  p.  386 : — 
"  Scandalous  scenes  are  enacted  in  the  streets,  and  the  hospitals  for 
"  venereal  diseases  are  crowded.**     And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  not  the 

*  De  la  Prostitution  dans  les  grandes  villefl,  aux  19th  century,  et  de  reztinction 
des  maladies  veneriennes.    Par  Dr.  Jeannel,  2nd  edit.,  Paris,  1874. 
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picture  drawn  by  a  '^  fanatic  "  or  an  ignorant  opponent  of  the  system, 
but  by  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  JPariSy  28th  December  1880,  passed 
the  following  resolution  after  long  controversy: — "The  Municipal 
"  Council,  considering  that  the  institution  of  the  police  des  moeurs  is 
"  destructive  of  the  principle  of  individual  liberty,  without  succeedinst 
"  in  accomplishing  the  end  it  proposes  to  aim  at,  either  in  the  dimmu- 
"  tion  of  venereal  diseases^  or  in  the  prevention  of  offences  against 
"  public  order  and  decency ;"  Resolved — "  That  from  and  after  the 
1st  January  1882,  the  police  des  moeurs  shall  be  abolished." 

The  results  in  Brussels,  after  30  years'  experience,  and  in  Zurich, 
might  be  quoted,  but  it  would  unduly  lengthen  this  portion  of  the  paper. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts — "CD.  Acts." 

Influenced  by  reports  from  Paris  and  Brussels — but  chiefly  from 
Paris — although  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Home  Army  and 
Navy  had  been  rapidly  and  steadily  diminishing  for  several  years,  the 
Administrative  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  succeeded  in  passing 
through  Parliament,  unknown  to  the  general  public,  and  practically  un- 
known to  Parliament  itself,  three  Acts  in  1864,  1866,  and  1869,  entitled 
the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Acts "  (CD.  Acts)  for  the  sole  avowed 
purpose  of  lessening  venereal  disease  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  There 
was  no  profession  of  any  desire  to  promote  public  order  or  to  lessen 
prostitution,  and  the  essential  principle  of  the  Acts  was  a  combination  of 
hygienic  surveillance  of  common  prostitutes  and  hospital  provision  for 
their  treatment,  along  with  a  modified  revival  of  the  personal  penalties 
upon  such  women  which  had  charactensed  former  periods  of  the 
treatment  of  prostitutes.  The  essential  features  of  the  Acts  were  that 
the  women  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  police  register,  and  rendered 
subject  to  many  penalties  from  which  they  could  only  be  removed  by 
magisterial  authority;  that  they  were  to  submit  their  persons  to 
periodical  examinations  for  the  special  form  of  disease  called  venereal, 
with  all  which  that  involved  against  womanhood;  and  that  they  were 
to  go  to  prison  if  they  refused  or  neglected  to  submit  regularly  to  these 
examinations.  They  were  subjected  by  successive  Acts  to  greatly 
increased  compulsory  detention  in  hospital,  from  three  months  at  first  to 
six  months  in  1866,  and  to  nine  months  in  the  "amended  "  Act  of  1869, 
and  if  they  left  the  hospital  without  the  consent  of  the  medical  oflScer, 
they  were  to  go  to  prison  for  a  period  of  two  months,  but  without  hard 
labour.  But  as  this  penalty  was  not  found  to  have  "  terror "  enough, 
the  "amended"  Act  of  1869  raised  the  penalty  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and  other  penal  conditions  were 
added. 
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The  result  of  this  mixed  sanitary  and  penal  enactment  has  been, 
after  16  years'  adoption — 

a.  That  the  rate  of  improvement  in  primary  venereal  sores*  in  the 

subjected  portion  of  the  Home  Army  was  reduced  from  6*7  per 
cent,  yearly  for  the  six  recorded  years  before  the  Acts,  to  0*65 
per  cent,  yearly  during  the  16  years  of  the  Acts. 

b.  That  ineffimeney  in  the  Navy  (20,000  strong)  increased  from 

172  men  daily  to  230  men  daily. 

c.  That  venereal  disease  rose  among  the  registered  prostitutes  by 

above  39  per  cent,  (from  121  6  to  169*5)  ;  and 

d.  That  the  Nation  and  Parliament  revolted  against  the   moral 

and  social  evils  of  the  system,  and  after  16  years'  trial  have 
abolished  it. 

INDIA. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  (CD.  Acts). 

In  1871,  an  Act  was  passed  in  India  for  the  Army  there,  similar  to, 
but  much  more  severe  than  the  English  Acts;  for  the  fortnightly 
periodical  examination  of  the  women  in  England  was  replaced  by  a 
weekly  or  even  daily  examination  in  India,  with  the  result  that  venereal 
diseases  rose  steadily  year  by  year  in  the  British  troops  in  India  from 
196*8  per  1,000  in  1871— the  year  the  Act  was  passed—- to  389 
per  1,000  in  1886 — an  increase  of  97  per  cent,  in  the  16  years  of  the 
Acts  there* 

New  Indian  Regulations  and  Result, 

The  above  increase  of  97  per  cent,  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  was  discouraging,  to  use  a  mild  term.  But  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  Englishmen  never  know  when  they  are  beaten ;  so  a  new  and 
startling  order  was  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  in 
June,  1886,  to  the  commanding  officer  in  every  cantonment  in  India. 

Regulation. — The  medical  officers  were  to  see  that  the  examina- 
tions, Ac.,  were  strictly  carried  out,  and  the  commanding  officer  was  to 
take  care  that  sufficiently  numerous  and  sufficiently  attractive 'prostitutefi 
were  provided  for  every  cantonment,  and  that  the  quarters  in  which  the 
women  were  lodged  were  sufficiently  comfortable  and  attractive  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  both  the  women  and  the  men.  If  their  quarters 
did  not  already  comply  with  this  it  was  to  be  reported,  and  the 
deficiencies  supplied  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Sanitary  Result. — The  latest  officially-published  hospital  statistics 
for  India  are  for  the  North-Western  Province  of  India  and  Oudh, 
1886,  containing  14  large  cantonments.  In  four  of  these,  one  prostitute 
was  provided  for  every   17   men.     In  three  of  them,   one   for   every 

*  This  one  form  of  disease  is  specified  because  it  is  acknowledged  in  the  Army 
reports  that  gonorrhea  was  not  sensibly  improved  by  the  Acts  in  the  subjected  as 
compared  with  the  unsubjected  stations*  and  the  comparison  between  the  two  danses 
of  stations  was  never  made  for  secondary  syphilis. 
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9*9  men.     In  four  of  them,  one  for  every  7*25   men;   and  in  tliree 
of  them,  one  for  every  3*9  men,  with  the  following  result : — 

Four  stations : — One  prostitute  to   every  17  men ;  cases  of  all 

forms,  venereal  disease*,  170  per  1,000  men. 
Three  stations  : — One  prostitute  to  every  9*9  men ;  cases  of  all 

forms,  venereal  disease*,  263  per  1,000  men. 
Four  stations : — One  prostitute  to  every  7*25*men  ;  cases  of  all 

forms,  venereal  disease*,  402  per  1,000  men. 
Three  stations  : — One  prostitute  to  every  3*9  men ;  cases  of  all 
forms,  venereal  disease*,  546  per  1,000  men. 
As  these  results  are  not  satisfactory,  still  more  stringent  regulations 
are  talked  of  as  necessary. 

SWEDEN. 

Periodical  Examinations  op  the  whole  Adult  Civil 
Population  for  49  years,  and  their  Besult. 

By  Boyal  Charters  and  "  Instructions,"  which  have  the  force  of  law 
in  Sweden,  the  following  examinations  have  been  ordered  at  successive 
intenals,  in  1812,  1817,  1822,  1824,  1839,  1843,  1864,  and  1873,  to  the 
governors  of  counties,  doctors,  parish  clergy,  parish  lay  authorities, 
Board  of  Commerce,  and  military  authorities. 

Examinations  for  venereal  disease  to  be  made  of  visitors  at 
inns,  fairs,  and  other  great  gatherings  of  people,  and  also,  if  possible, 
of  all  market  women  coming  to  sell  their  wares,  and  pedlars  mnst 
obtain  renewed  certificates  of  health  every  three  months ;  wet  nurses 
and  domestic  servants  before  engagement  must  produce  certificates  of 
freedom  from  venereal  diseases,  and  also  all  babies  ("  foundlings  ")  on 
being  put  out  to  nurse ;  all  "  herring  fishermen  "are  to  be  examined 
on  returning  home,  and  all  ship's  crews  must  also  have  a  certificate 
from  the  captain,  of  freedom  from  venereal  disease  on  returning  home. 
All  young  men  of  twenty -one  must  be  examined  on  commencing  the 
compulsory  period  of  military  training  extended  over  two  years.  The 
troops  to  be  examined  weekly.  The  governors  of  counties  are  to  send 
all  infected  persons  to  the  nearest  lock  hospital,  and  in  country  places 
the  parish  rector  (parson)  has  the  same  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  if 
necessary,  in  case  of  a  refractory  person,  he  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
county  police  through  the  county  governor.  All  these  patients  are  to 
be  in  hospital  until  cured,  at  the  public  expense,  and  all  parishes  are 
to  levy  a  rate  of  50  "  ore "  on  every  man,  and  25  on  every  woman 
(about  7c/.  and  Z\d,  or  \  and  \  franc),  for  the  support  of  the  lock 
wards. 

"  General  '*  Inspections, — These  are  a  sanitary  regulation  believed 
to  be  peculiar  to  Sweden  and  Finland.  They  used  to  be  common  in  both 
countries,  but  "  they  were  not  considered  to  have  attained  their  end," 
and  now  they  are  rarely  heard  of.     This  "general   inspection"  was 

♦  The  different  forms  are  not  recorded  separatelv  in  the  official  Indian  Hospital 
Beports  but  are  classed  together  as  "  venereal  diseases." 
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an  examination,  for  venereal  disease,  of  every  many  woman^  and  child 
at  irregular  periods,  in  any  suspected  district  of  the  country. 

Result, — It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  "  thorough  *'  scheme 
of  examinations  and  compulsory  hospital  -treatmeilt  than  the  above, 
which  were  in  force  from  1812  to  1873,  and  then  became  practically 
obsolete.  The  official  returb  of  results,  as  announced  by  Professor 
Odmanson,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Swedish  Association  of  Physicians,  on 
the  19th  February,  1889,  when  the  subject  was  before  the  Swedish  Diet, 
is,  that  in  Stockholm  Cminty  {excluding  Stockholm  City)  (which 
would  be  like  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  excluding  London)  y 
venereal  cases  have  fallen  in  the  49  years,  from  2,741,  the  average 
of  the  first  half  of  the  period,  to  1,665,  the  average  of  the  last  half, 
which  equals  a  yearly  average  of  1*6  per  cent. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  a  fall  of  little  more  than  one  per  cent, 
yearly,  during  49  years  of  all  this  medico-police  bondage  upon  the  public, 
aided  by  such  general  improvement  in  the  education  and  social  state  of 
the  country  as  has  been  going  on  at  the  same  time,  should  have  appeared 
so  far  unsatisfactory  to  the  Swedish  nation,  that  the  above  recorded 
regulations  have  become  practically  obsolete. 

DENMARK. 

In  1874  it  was  made  law  that  everyone,  male  and  fenuJe,  who 
became  affected  with  venereal  disease  must  go  to  a  hospital  or  a  private 
medical  man  for  treatment,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  for  neglect.  If 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  medical  orders  are  not  carried  out,  the 
patient  must  go  to  hospital  until  cured,  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  And 
every  medical  man,  hospital  or  private,  must  send  in  weekly  or  monthly 
to  the  official  registrar  a  report  of  the  number  of  his  cases. 

(a.)  If  a  wet  nurse  is  syphilitic  and  takes  a  situation,  she  is  subject 
to  a  fine. 

(&.)  Every  patient,  whatever  his  financial  position,  is  entitled  to 
gratuitous  hospital  treatment  for  these  diseases,  and  after  having  had 
•constitutional  disease  is  bound  to  attend  periodically  for  inspection  as 
long  as  he  is  desired  to  do  so. 

(c.)  These  regulations  are  believed  to  have  been  duly  carried  out. 

Results— Abmy  and  Navy. 

Venereal  Diseases  combined.^  12  Yeabs,  1874  to  1885. 

Average  Ratio — the  whole  12  years. 

Copenhagen         -        R^glementee     -     Fleet  -  -     38*7 

yy  -  »  -  -        Army     -     19  1 

3  Garrison  Towns  „  -  (no  fleet)  „         -      8*8 

4  „  99     {not)        „  .        „  „        -      7*5 
1         „            „    R^lementation  abolished  in  1879    „        -      6-3 

The  whole  period  shows  no  advantage  from.R^glementation. 

X    p.  2009.  o 
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Divided  into  too  periods  of  6  years  each. 


Copenhagen 


*    B^glement^e  -  Eleet  -  2nd  period 

yy  -  »  -Army-  „ 

3  Gbrrison  Towns  {not)    „  -      „    -  „ 

4  ,>  ff  jf  •     »    •  » 
1        „            yy        Eiglementation 

abolished  at  end 

of  Ist  period     -  „     -  99 


Increase.' 
122  per  cent. 
32 

.    29 

.     7 


52  per  cent. 
reduction. 


The  greatest  proportion  of  increase  was  in  true  syphilis. 
These  results  are  not  favourable  to  Danish  B^glementation. 

(Dr.  Giersing,  Ancien  M^decin  du  Chapitre  Bojal  k  Vallo.     "  Revue 
de  Morale  Progressive,*'  p.  32,  June,  1877,  Paris  and  Brussels.) 

NORWAY. 

In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the  medical  men  are  directed  by 
municipal  authority,  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1860,  to  report  daily 
any  new  cases  of  venereal  disease,  but  not  the  names  or  address  of  the 
patients,  and  they  are  requested  to  report  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  supposed  source  of  contagion.  This  law  has  existed  for  30  years,  and 
^'  it  nuty  be  supposed  that  in  some  towns  most  of  the  new  cases  are 
"  reported;  but  the  request  as  to  the  source  of  contagion  is  very 
<*  deficiently  attended  to." 

a.  (My  informant  is  not  able  at  present  to  give  any  information 
as  to  the  sanitary  results  of  the  regulation,  although  having  exceptional 
opportunities  for  doing  so,  if  the  knowledge  is  attainable. — J.  B.  N.) 

So  far  for  the  steps  that  have  been  tried  by  the  State  and  their 
result ;  the  judgment  upon  them  must  be  left  to  the  reader. 


Proposed  steps  for  Checking  the  Spread  of  Venereal  Disease  now 
recommended  to  this  Congress  for  consideration. 

The  foregoing  drastic  methods  for  endeavouring  to  check  the 
spread  of  venereal  disease  have  been  actually  adopted,  and  for  periods 
sufficiently  long  to  test  their  sanitary  results  thoroughly  (and  it  is  with 
sanitary  results  only  that  we  are  here  concerned)  ;  and  after  them,  the 
proposals  I  have  to  make  will  to  some  se^n  tame  and  feeble  indeed. 
But  the  severe  remedies  have  proved  worse  than  failures,  and  possibly 
milder  ones  may  succeed  better.  I  now  submit  them  to  your  conside- 
ration. 

1st.  Sufficient  Hospital  Provision. — To  this  primary  requisite  all 
are  agreed  who  have  taken  part  in  the  controversy  on  the  subject,  but 
the  difficulty  is  how  to  obtain  such  hospital  provision ;  and  my  remarks 
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must  apply  mainly  to  England,  as  being  the  country  with  which  I  am 
best  acquainted  (though  they  admit  of  easy  adaptation  elsewhere). 

In  England  there  are  ample  and  sufficient  hospitals,  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  for  almost  every  form  of  disease  and  for 
every  class  in  life  except  those  who  can  afford  to  provide  medical  aid 
for  themselves.  But  this  one  particular  class  of  diseases  is  absolutely 
excluded  by  their  rules  from  admission  in  many  hospitals,  and  is 
practically  excluded,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden,  in  many  others. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  various  and  difficult  to  be  overcome ;  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  fact  as  it  is — that  primary  venereal  diseases  are 
almost  the  only  form  of  disease  for  which  there  is  not  provision  in 
ordinary  voluntary  hospitals,  and  which  the  subscribers  will  not  admit. 

In  this  country  there  are  also  hospitals  provided  by  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities,  bound  to  admit  "pauper"  patients  for  hospital 
treatment,  but  none  except  paupers  ;  and  these  hospitals  are  to  a  limited 
extent  under  Gk>vernment  influence ;  but  the  managers  and  officials  of 
many  of  these  Poor  Law  Hospitals  are  unfavourable  to  the  reception 
of  venereal  cases,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  admission.  In 
some  of  these  hospitals  the  authorities  urge  that  the  cases  of  this  disease 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  national  servants  ; 
and  the  national  funds  therefore — not  the  local  inhabitants — should  be 
responsible  for  their  hospital  treatment. 

The  important  and  really  very  difficult  question  there/ore  arises 
— How  is  this  requisite  hospital  assistance  to  be  provided  ?  Upon 
which  I  would  urge  strongly  the  following  resolutions,  passed  by  the 
Geneva  Congress  after  discussion  extending  over  many  days,  by  the 
Hygienic  Section  of  the  British  and  Continental  Federation  for 
the  Abolition  of  State  Regulation  of  Prostitution,  which  was  held  in 
Geneva  in  1877.  This  Congress  consisted  of  about  oOO  members^ 
representing  17  nations  of  Europe  and-  America,  and  the  members  of 
the  Hygienic  Section  were  medical  men,  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  others, 
all  well  qualified  by  experience  of  hospitals  and  of  life,  to  form  an 
opinion  on  such  a  question. 

Resolutions  : — "  1st.  That  self-control  in  the  relations  between 
the  sexes  is  one  of  the  indispensable  bases  of  the  health  of  individuals 
and  of  communities, 

**2nd.  The  Section  of  Hygiene  desires  especially  to  see  i-emoved 
all  obstacles  which  at  present  prevent  venereal  maladies  from  being  as 
extensively  treated  as  every  other  form  of  disease  in  the  hospitals  which 
are  controlled  by  municipalities  and  other  public  bodies,  as  well  as  in 
those  which  are  supported  by  private  liberality." 

If  the  State,  acting  in  its  national  character,  were  to  urge  this 
recommendation  upon  the  managers  of  all  voluntary  hospitcUs,  such  an 
appeal  would  carry  much  greater  weight  with  the  committees  of  such 
hospitals  than  if  it  was  made  by  any  private  or  irresponsible  organiza- 
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tion  ;  and  if  it  sliould  even  be  made  unsuccessfully  the  first  time^  it 
might  be  successful  if  repeated  once  and  again  after  some  interval  of 
time ;  an(i  the  Poor  Law  Minister  of  State  would  appeal  with  great 
weight  to  the  managers  of  the  Poor  Law  Hospitiils,  and  would  probably 
not  make  a  persevering  effort  without  an  encouraging  amount  of 
success. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  some  hospitnls,  both  voluntary  and 
official,  mi*;ht  raise  the  objection  above  alluded  to,  tliat  it  is  tinfair  to 
lay  upon  the  subscribers  to  voluntary  hospiuds,  or  upon  the  local 
inhabitants,  a  burden  that  the  State  ought  to  bear  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  arising  largely  from  the  national  forces  ;  and  in  such  a  case  it 
would  seem  fair  and  wise  that  the  State,  through  Parliament  or  other- 
wise, should  recognise  its  responsibility,  and  subsidise  the  Poor  Law 
Hospitals,  to  an  equitable  extent,  in  the  districti^  where  many  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  Navy  are  collected.  .  This  is  already  done  by  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of  Portsmouth  and  some  other  large 
military  stations ;  and  it  would  only  be  extending  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  in  subsidising  beds  in  other  Poor  Law  Hospitals,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  rendered  this  desirable. 

In  the  case  of  hospitals  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
Ihe^nie  principle  might  be  applied  of  subsidising  l>eds — more  or  fewer 
— in  cases  in  which  the  neighbourhood  of  troops  rendered  such  assistance 
equitable. 

The  State  would  thereby  be  simply  providing  that  this  one 
form  of  disease,  previously  and  exceptionally  excluded  from  treatment, 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  of  medical  aid  as  all  others.  It  would 
not  be  making  an  exception  in  favour  of  immorality  in  this  particular  form 
of  disease,  and  so,  in  some  sense  patronising  it.  It  would  simply  be 
giving  it  an  equal  chance  with  others  of  obtaining  medical  aid. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  hospitals,  however,  it  is  probable  and 
idmost  certain  that  difficulty  would  arise  from  State  aid  to  a  voluntary 
Institution.  For  the  managers  of  such  hospitals  are  jealous,  and  very 
rightly  so,  of  any  external  interference  with  their  independence;  and 
everyone  of  experience  is  aware  of  the  tendency  of  Government 
officialism  to  claim  the  right  of  interference,  and  gradually  and  almost 
inevitably  to  encroach  more  and  more  upon  the  independence  of  others. 
It  may  therefore  be  a  difficulty  of  magnitude  to  arrange  how  the 
government  should  subsidise  beds  in  a  voluntary  hospital  without 
coming  in  conflict  with  the  local  independent  managing  body.  And 
after  long  and  anxious  consideration  and  consultation  with  others,  the 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  I  can  suggest  as  practicable  is  that 
the  Government,  after  due  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  tlie  case,  should 
simply  subsidise  "  so  many  "  beds,  and  be  content  with  a  yearly  report 
from  the  management  that  "  so  many  "  be<ls  have  been  actually  in  use 
for  the  purpose  intended  by  the  State  aid,  and  should  then  maintain  or 
increase  or  lessen  its  grant  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  without  any 
attempt   at   interference  with  the   management    of   these  beds  or  the 
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hospital  generally*  beyond  the  following  conditions,  which  should  be 
imperatire. 

Condition  in  every  Case  of  Subsidy. 

The  admission  of  all  patients  to  subsidised  beds  must  be  free 
to  both  sexes  and  to  all  ages^  and  their  stay  in  the  hospital  must  be 
absolutely  voluntary, 

a.  The  absence  of  compulsion  is  a  sine  qud  non^  and  upon  this 
point  the  following  evidence  is  important. 

The  compulsory  examinations  of  the  women,  and  their  compulsory 
detention  in  hospital,  under  every  system  of  B^glementation  and 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  has  led  to  such  an  amount  of  clandestine 
prostitution  and  of  concealment  of  disease  in  order  to  evade  hospital 
detention,  as  is  acknowledged  by  all  continental  authorities — police  and 
medical — and  by  nearly  all  the  evidence  as  to  the  practical  working  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  England.  Compulsory  detention, 
however  strongly  it  may  be  advocated  as  theoretically  desirable,  is 
practically  fatal  to  success. 

Glasgow  Loch  Hospital. — This  hospital  furnished  a  striking 
illustration.  Admission  was  made  free  to  all  applicants,  with  great 
benefit  to  the  health  of  the  city,  but  the  managers  imposed  one  con- 
dition, viz.,  that  the  patient  should  sign  a  voluntary  undertaking  not  to 
leave  the  hospital  without  the  consent  of  the  medical  officers.  Even 
this  purely  voluntary  engagement  was,  however,  soon  found  to  operate 
so  unfavourably  by  deterring  diseased  persons  from  applying  under 
such  an  engagement,  that  the  managers  of  the  hospital  withdrew  the 
condition,  and  made  entrance  and  discharge  alike  absolutely  free,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  now  no  hesitation  in  applying  for  admission  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  that  the  health  of  the  city,  as  regards 
this  form  of  disease,  has  been  most  favourably  influenced. 

House  of  Lords  Committee^  1868. — Report, — This  Committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  of  1866,  shortly  after  its  enactment,  and  to  advise  as  to  future  steps. 
Their  report  is  as  follows  (p.  v.)  : — 

a,  ^*  Although  in  London  and  other  large  centres  of  population  it 
may  be  requisite  that  separate  lock  hospitals  should  be  established,  the 

*  An  important  Olustration  of  the  praticability  of  this  proposal  is  to  be 
found  in  what,  in  England,  is  now  well  known  as  the  **  Hospital  Sunday  Fond." 
CoUections  are  made  in  nearly  every  place  of  worship  in  the  kingdom  on  one 
Sunday  each  year,  and  the  amount  then  collected  is  disposed  of  without  appeal 
by  committees  of  benevolent  persons  entrusted  by  the  community  with  this  duty. 
Hospitals  desiring  assistance  make  their  application  and  submit  their  last  annual 
report  of  work  done,  the  income  and  expenses,  &c.,  to  the  local  committee,  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  public  importance  of  the  hospital,  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  done,  and  the  necessitieB  of  the  hospital  for  aid,  and  then 
apportions  its  grant  without  any  attempt  whatever  at  interference  with  the  way  in 
wl^  it  is  employed.  The  same  investigation  is  made  year  by  year,  and  the  grants 
are  proportioned  accordingly.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years 
with  unchallenged  satisfaction. 
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evidence  more  geueniUj  recommends  the  establishment  of  lock  wards 
attached  to  existing  hospitals  as  most  to  be  desired.  It  is  important  to 
remove  every  impediment  to  voluntary  application  for  treatment  at  the 
earliest  stages  of  disease.  It  is  also  very  desirable,  on  religioius  anil 
moral  grounds,  that  there  should  be  separate  wards  for  the  chissifi cation 
of  the  patients,  so  that  the  married  woman,  the  fallen  l)ut  not  irre- 
claimable girl,  and  the  most  liardened  prostitute  shouhl  be  properly 
separated." 

The  Chairtnan  of  the  Committee^  Viscount  Lord  Lifford^ 
added  the  following,  as  representing  the  evidence  more  perfectly  still 
(Draft  Report,  p.  x.)  : — 

a.  **  The  present  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  (1866) 
tending  to  show  that  its  success  has  been  much  caused  by  the  voluntary 
entrance  into  the  hospitals  by  the  women,  and  that  many  women  of 
good  character  are  the  unfortunate  victims  of  disease  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the  lock  wards  should 
be  administered  as  pnvately  as  possible,  and  should  be  subdivided,  *fec.," 
as  already  mentioned.  •  .... 

The  Royal  Commissio7i,  1^70,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  working,  moral,  social  and  sanitary  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  in  consequence  of  the  public  sentiment  against  the 
system,  aroused  by  the  new  and  additionally  [x?nal  contents  of  the 
"  Amended  "  Act  of  1869.  At  tlrnt  time  all  officialism  was  in  favour  of 
compulsion,  and  the  public  mind  had  not  had  time  or  opportunity  for 
considering  the  subject  maturely,  the  Acts  having  been  passed  with  the 
public  practically  unaware  of  their  natui-e.  The  evidence  was,  tliei-e- 
fore,  largely  oihcial,  and  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission  appears  to 
incline  in  favour  of  compulsory  rather  than  of  voluntary  hospitals. 

Eeport,  1871,  sec.  63.- -"We  recommend  that  aid  be  given  to 
^'  lock  hospitals,  or  to  hospitals  with  lock  wards  attached,  from  the  public 
"  funds,"  and  in  the  same  section  the  Commission  speaks  favourably  of 
Mr.  Fresco tt  Hewitt's  e violence  before  the  Lords'  Committee.  "  It 
"  would  be  to  the  interest  of  every  hospital  that  there  should  be  a 
"  syphilitic  ward  attached  to  it. — I  have  no  doubt  that  if  there  were  a 
"  Hale  pressure  put  upon  the  hospitals  every  hospital  would  be  too 
"  glad  to  do  it." — "  Mr.  Hewitt  prefers  the  addition  of  lock  wards  to 
"  existing  hospitals  rather  than  the  establishment  of  hospitids  for  the 
"  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  exclusively,  and  gives,  we  tliink, 
"  sufficient  reasons  for  his  opinion,  viz.,  tliat  women  entering  a  lock 
"  hospital  are  at  once  stamped  by  doing  so,  while  no  reproach  attaches 
"  to  them  if  they  have  simply  been  in  St.  Qeorge's,  Guy's,  or  St.  Bar- 
^*  tholomew's,  &c.,  hospital.  As  to  the  general  hospitals,  it  would  be 
-"  difficult  to  manage  them  upon  any  other  than  the  voluntary  principle. 
"  So  essential,  however,  is  detention  to  the  effectual  working  of  the 
"  hospital  system,  that  we  would  exact  that  women  applying  for 
**  admission  should  remain  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months." 
The  <lifficulty  of  the  question  is,  however,  exemplified  by  sec.  52  ia 
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the  same  report,  in  which  the  Commission  sajs,  '*  As  regards  voluntary 
"  applicants,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  patients  being  required 
"  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  remain  until  discharged  by  the 
"  hospital  authorities. —  We  are  assured^  however ^  that  few  wotnen 
"  would  enter  under  such  a  condition*' 

a.  Sec.  66. — "  We  recommend  that  the  periodical  examinations  be 
discontinued.'' 

National  (British)  Medical  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts, — ^In  1880 — ten  years  after  the  Boyal 
Commission  report,  and  after  much  experience  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  accumulated,  this  association  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled — 
"  What  public  measures  can  with  benefit  be  adopted  for  the  diminution 
**  of  venereal  diseases?"  The  pamphlet  rapidly  passed  through  six 
editions,  and  many  thousand  copies  were  sent  to  all  the  voluntary 
hospitals  in  Qreat  Britain — ^to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  some  corporations,  and  to  other  public  bodies,  &c.  Its 
recommendations  were  substantially  those  now  advocated  in  this  paper, 
except  that  no  allusion  was  made  to  State  subsidies  of  poor  law  or 
voluntary  hospitals. 

British  and  Continentai.  Fedkration  fob  the  Abolition  op 
State-Regulation  of  Prostitution,  Genoa,  1880. 

The  Congress  of  this  Federation,  held  in  Genoa  in  1880, 
translated  the  above  pamphlet  into  Italian,  in  which  language  it  was 
read  to  the  Congress,  and  copies  in  Italian  or  in  English  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  members.  This  Congress  consisted  of  about  400 
members,  representing  14  European  and  American  nations;  and  at 
the  close  of  its  sittings,  a  resolution  was  passed  adopting  the  paper 
generally  as  expressing  its  views  on  the  subject  of  free  admission  to 
hospital  and  the  absence  of  cofnpulsory  detention,  though  without 
committing  itself  to  every  detail. 

Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  187^1881. 

The  latest  official  utterance  on  this  subject  is  from  the  above 
Select  Committee  in  its  two  reports  in  1881. 

The  Committee,  as  originally  appointed,  consisted  of  nine 
members,  who  had  either  voted  previously  in  favour  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  once  or  oftener  or  had  otherwise  publicly  advocated 
them ;  and  of  six  members  who  were  similarly  committed  against  the 
Acts.  The  Committee  took  evidence  for  three  years  and  then  reported, 
after  above  70  divisions  before  the  report  was  agreed  upon.  With  one 
exception,  on  a  matter  of  detail,  every  one  of  the  nine  voted  for  the 
report  in  favour  of  the  Acts,  and  every  one  of  the  six  voted  for  another 
report  against  them.  The  House  of  Commons  ordered  both  reports 
to  be  published  and  issued  together.  One  is  hei*e  described  as  the 
"  majority  ^*  report — the  other  as  the  "  minority "  i^eport.  They  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  on  this  as  on  almost  every  other 
question. 
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Majority  Report^  pp.  xxix-xxx, 

'*  Your  Committee  consider  that-compuliiK>ry  deteiitiou  in  hospital 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  effectual  cure  of  disease,  and  they 
recommend  its  maintenance  as  at  present."     (Nine  months.) 

a.  "  Your  Committee  recommend  the  institution  in  some  of  the 
unsubjected  districts  of  female  lock  hospiialsj  supported  by  State  aid 
and  charitable  contributions,  to  which  entrance  shall  be  voluntart/" 

Minority  Report,  Section  16. 

The  mitigation  of  disease  could  be  effected  in  a  voluntary  hospital 
as  well  as  in  a  compulsory  one,  provided  that  the  requisite  co-operatiou 
of  the  patient  was  secured, 

a.  The  practical  question  is  whether  results,  equally  beneficial  as 
•regards  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  can  be  attained  without  the 
compulsory  periodical  examinations  and  the  restrictive  hospital  system 
of  the  Acts.  The  e\ddence  on  this  subject  relates  to  the  four  princii)al 
voluntary  lock  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.,  London,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  and  also  to  two  smaller  hospitals  institutejtl 
by  the  rescue  societies  in  London  and  Bristol. 

b.  [The  evidence  on  this  subject  in  the  minority  report  is  long 
and  careful  and  ought  to  be  studied  in  exttnso.  The  following  is 
a  brief  extract  of  it.] 

c.  London, — Mr.  Lane.  Beds  divided  between  Government  and 
voluntary  patients. 

d.  Number  of  "  voluntary  beds "  very  inadequate,  therefore  only 
the  worst  cases  are  admitted,  while  on  the  Government  side  every  case 
sent  compulsorily  is  admitted,  however  slight.  The  voluntary  cases  are 
therefore  the  most  severe  and  take  the  longest  time  for  tlieir  cure. 

e.  The  women  voluntarily  remain  for  long  periods,  even  as  long 
as  86  days  on  the  average  in  1873  down  to  37  days  in  1880,  when  the 
cases  had  become  milder.  About  20  per  cent,  left  before  being  com- 
pletely cured,  but  29  per  cent,  of  the  patients  (in  1881)  were  married 
women  and  domestic  servants  who  would  not  leave  to  go  to  prostitution. 

/.  The  deputy  chainhan  gave  evidence  that  "the  Government 
"  patients  are  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  others  because  we  cannot 
"  control  or  dismiss  them.  On  the  voluntary  side  we  can  dismiss  them, 
"  and  that  makes  a  great  difference."  This  implies  that  premature 
dismissal  is  regarded  as  a  punishment-,  not  a  boon,  by  the  voluntary 
patients. 

g,  Dublin, — Mr.  Macnamara.  Voluntary.  Cases  bad,  Mihl 
cases  do  not  apply.  The  majority  left  before  complete  cuie,  but  40  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  are  not  prostitutes,  and  woiild  naturally  be  anxious 
to  go.  Mr.  Macnamara  prefers  free  lock  hospitals,  with  inducement*? 
to  women  to  remain  voluntarily,  but  with  power  to  detain  when 
necessary. 

h,  Glasgow, — ^Dr.  Patterson.  Voluntary,  Beds  at  first  too  few — 
increased  from   36   to   60  in  1870.     Never  all   required   now.     The 
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severity  and  amount  of  venereal  disease  had  diminished  in  Glasgow 
in  recent  years.  No  case  is  ever  refused  admission.  Cases  apply  earlier 
than  formerly.  Very  few  cases  leave  uncured.  No  trouble  in  inducing 
even  prostitutes  to  remain.  In  1871  the  directors  required  the  women 
to  sign  an  engagement  not  to  leave  before  they  were  cured,  but  that 
was  soon  abandoned  as  it  was  found  to  prevent  the  women  from 
applying  for  admission. 

t.  Loudon  Rescue  Society's  Hospital.  —  Mr.  Cooper.  About 
10  per  cent,  leave  uncured,  but  not  to  go  to  prostitution.  The  average 
stay,  of  the  patients  in  the  London  Kescue  Hospital  is  74  days. 

j.  Bristol, — Lock  Hospital.  Small  and  \oluntary.  About  12  per 
cent,  leave  uncured. 

k,  LiverpooL^Mr.  Lowndes.  Voluntary.  Female  beds  were  not 
filled  while  students  were  admitted  to  see  the  patients.  They  are  now 
excluded  and  the  beds  are  well  filled.  The  place  has  also  been  made 
more  attractive,  and  menial  work  (scouring  the  floors,  &c.)  is  not  now 
required  from  the  patients.  Nearly  all  are  prostitutes,  except  about 
10  or  12  per  cent,  married  women.  In  1880  about  12  per  cent,  left 
uncured,  chiefly  married  women.  Witness  wished  to  possess  the  power 
of  compulsory  detention. 

/.  Large  Workhouse  Hospitals. — ^Dr.  Nevins  had  obtained  returns 
from  80  out  of  160  of  the  largest  workhouses,  and  the  medical  officers 
say,  ^^with  scarcely  an  exception,"  that  the  patients  can  easily  be 
induced  to  remain  in  the  hospital  as  long  as  they  think  necessary 
without  the  employment  of  compulsory  detention.  The  witness  was 
not,  however,  allowed  to  hand  in  the  answers  or  to  complete  his 
evidence  on  the  subject  in  consequence  of  a  decision  by  a  majority 
of  the  Committee,  that  a  vntness  who  had  collected  evidence  should 
not  be  permitted  to  state  the  general  result  of  the  information  so 
received. 

General  Conclusion. — Upon  the  whole  the  evidence  afforded 
sufficient  proof  that  the  system  of  free  hospitals,  attractively  equipped^ 
well  officered^  and  "  no  case  refused  for  want  of  room  '*  (the  Glasgow 
rule),  is  quite  practicable  and  completely  successful,  even  without  the. 
power  of  compulsory  detention.  Taking  the  evidence  as  it  stands  it 
appears  certain  that  the  number  of  actual  prostitutes  who  would  dis- 
charge themselves  prematurely  from  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
prostitution  is  proportionately  small,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  (even 
if  it  equals)  the  number  of  those  who,  in  places  subjected  to  the  Acts, 
now  actually  evade  registration.  These  **  clandestine  "  prostitutes  ave 
precluded  from  hospital,  treatment  altogether,  for  the  workhouse  autho- 
rities, in  subjected  districts  where  hospitals  certified  under  the  Acts  ace 
established,  no  longer  receive  female  venereal  cases,  except  occasionally 
from  such  hospitals. 


The  steps  that  have  been  adopted  in  past  times  and  those  which 
I    have   ventured    now    to   submit    for    your    consideratioui  having 
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been  passed  in  review,  I  will  conclude  by  laying  before  you  some 
proposals  that  have  been  made  from  Austria,  France,  America,  and 
Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases, 
but  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  trial,  since  the  expe- 
rience and  failure  of  Sweden,  already  recorded.  It  will  be  for  your 
judgment  whether  they  deserve  praise  or  blame  from  this  International 
Hygienic  Congress, 

VIENNA. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  International  Medical  Congress 
IN  Vienna,  1873. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress,  which  met  in  Vienna  in 
1873,  it  teas  resolved  that  a  proposal  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Governments  of  Europe,  to  which,  however,  it  was  feared  that  England 
would  prove  an  obstacle.  The  proposed  plan  was  to  be  rendered 
effective  by  international  treaties  between  the  different  States,  and 
among  other  points  considered  necessary  were  the  following : — Muni- 
cipal and  provincial  authorities  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  carrying 
it  out,  but  the  administration  of  the  suggested  law  throughout  the 
whole  country  is  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Government ; 
all  bodies  of  people — such  as  soldiers,  sailors,  policemen,  civil  servants 
in  the  employ  of  Government y  men  or  women  working  in  factor ies^ 
domestic  servants^  and  all  concourses  of  people,  as  at  fairs^  markets^ 
pilgrimages^  &c. — are  to  be  subject  to  strict  medical  examination ;  all 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  GK)vernment  taxes — not  out  of  local 
rates — by  which  all  local  checks  upon  expenditure  and  other  local  objec- 
tions will  be  prevented;  and  lastly,  "  a  sufficient  number  of  medical 
men  shall  be  employed  and  handsomely  paid  "  for  working  the  system. 

LYONS. 

This  was  also  a  recommendation,  in  almost  identical  words,  from 
a  commission  appointed  in  Lyons  by  the  French  Government,  to  report 
upon  the  subject  of  preventive  measures  and  regulations.  It  contained 
abo  the  following  addition — 

That  the  keepers  of  brothels  shall  be  responsible  to  the  men 
who  frequent  them^  if  they  contract  disease^  for,  ^'  Is  it  not  just  that 
"authorised  brothels  should  give  to  the  public  every  possible  security? 
**  Is  it  not  just  that  the  mistresses  of  these  houses  should  suffer  for  their 
"  want  of  care  when  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
"  tract  f  And  among  these  conditions  are  most  important  ones,  that 
"  they  shall  take  care  of  the  health  of  their  unfortunates,  and  preserve 
**  from  every  rish  the  men  who  go  to  seek  in  their  houses  pleasures 
"  reproved,  it  is  true,  by  morality,  but  not  forbidden  by  law.'* 

Inoculation  with  Syphilis  Recommended  in  the  Vienna 
Congress. 

At  the  above  Medical  Congress  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Auzias  Turenne 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  inoculating  all  male  children  with 
syphilis  as  a  safeguard  against  their  contracting  it  for  themselves  in 
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meeting  resolutions  looking  to  the  establishing  of  a  plan  for  protection 
from  venereal  diseases. — From  the  Sanitarian^  January,  1880,  New 
York. 

[I  believe,  however,  that  the  Committee  never  reported. — J.B.N.] 

Proposals  to  the  International  Medical  Congress  in 
London,  1881,  Section  of  State  Medicine. 

By  Dr.  Cunha  Bellbm,  Lisbon,  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Science. 
The  tyranny  of  syphilis  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  tyranny 
of  inspection.  If  everyone  can  demand  as  a  right  thai^  even  as  the 
result  of  imprudence^  he  shall  not  contract  syphilis^  no  one  can  have  the 
right  to  transmit  it  to  others,  and  in  order  to  guarantee  this  Uberty, 
there  is  no  other  resource  than  the  inspection  of  all  persons  suspected 
of  having  syphilis.  Syphilis  will  in  the  end  be  got  rid  of,  or  it  will  at 
least  be  banished  into  the  sanctuary  of  married  life,  where  it  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  controlling  influence. 

By  Dr.  B.  Kraus  (Vienna). 
He  believed  that  public  prostitution  could  be  effectually  con- 
trolled, provided  all  prostitutes  were  compelled  to  ply  their  trade  in 
licensed  brothels.  As  regards  clandestine  prostitution,  no  remedy  would 
be  satisfactory  short  of  an  enforced  examination  of  the  working  classes^ 
through  whom  the  disease  was  mainly  spread ;  and  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions were  laid  down  as  to  the  periodical  examination  of  artizans  in 
factories^  and  domestic  servants^  both  male  and  female^  the  examina- 
tion to  be  followed  by  the  issue,  free  of  cost,  of  a  certificate  of  health. 
In  this  way  only  could  persons  be  saved  from  the  risk  of  syphilis  being 
conveyed  to  their  children  by  nurses,  and  to  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies by  means  of  infected  food,  &c.  The  remedy,  he  admitted,  was  a 
severe  one,  but  it  was  the  only  efficacious  one,  and  he  trusted  the 
Congress  would  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Government. 
(After  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  State  Medicine  Section, 
no  attempt,  however,  was  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  system  to  carry 
any  resolution  in  favour  of  Eegulation  of  Prostitution.) 

To  sum  up  these  recommendations,  the  steps  now  proposed  tcr 
you  are,  that — 

a.  The  State  should  urge^  perseveringly  if  necessary,  all  volun- 
tary and  poor  law  or  municipal  hospitals .  ta  admit  venereal  cases,. 
whether  male  or  iemaley  freely  to  treatment  on  an  equal  footing  with 
all  other  forms  of  disease. 

b.  That  entrance  to  the  hospital  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
discouraged,  so  as  to  attract  the  cases  in  their  early  stages ;  and  that  while 
the  patients  are  encouraged  and  even  urged  to  remain  until  cured,  no 
compulsion  whatever  should  be  employed  to  detain  them. 

c  That  the  State  should,  if  necessary,  subsidise  beds  for  venereal 
cases  in  existing  hospitals,  whether  voluntary  or  under  public  control; 
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but  should  not  establish  separate  new  lock  hospitals.  And  in  the  case 
of  hospitals,  whether  voluntary  or  supported  by  public  local  funds,  the 
State  should  strictly  abstain  from  any  attempt  at  authority  in  the 
hospital,  or  interference  with  the  existing  managing  bodies. 


On  the  Sanitary  Condition  (re  Venereal  Diseases)  of  the  British 

Eome  Army  previous  to  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts,  dnring 

their  Operation,  and  since  their  Abolition. 


BY 


J.  BiRKBECK  ^N'evins,  M.D.  Lond.,  President  of  the  National  (British) 
Medical  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 


♦■•■» 


In  1860,  and  for  some  years  previously,  the  amount  of  venereal 
diseases  in  the  British  Home  Army  and  Navy  was  large  and  alarming 
to  the  Administration. 

Lord  Herbert,  at  that  time  H.M.  Secretary  for  War,  appointed  a 
Commission  which  made  many  most  important  recommendations,  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  and  sanitary,  for  improving  the  character,  surround- 
ings, and  health  of  the  Army. 

These  were  carried  out  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Army  as  rapidly 
as  the  votes  in  the  Houseof  Commons  made  possible  (Evidence  of  Select 
Committee,  House  of  Commons,  1881,  Ques.  2854-8  and  2971-3), 
but  slowly  and  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  in  another  large  portion  of  the 
Army  (Evidence  above),  with  noteworthy  results. 

As  "  the  conditions  of  residence  in  camps  and  in  towns  are  dif- 
ferent," the  health  of  the  Army  was  at  that  time,  and  until  1867, 
recorded  in  the  Army  Reports  for  "  Camps "  (Aldershot,  &c.), 
"  Seaports  "  (Portsmouth,  &c.),  "  Arsenals  and  Dockyards  "  (Woolwich, 
Chatham,  &c.),  **  London,"  "  Dublin,"  **  Manufacturing  Towns " 
(Manchester,  <&c.),  and  about  100  '' Remaining  Stations"  of  no 
specially  marked  character. 

Lord  Herbert's  improvements  were  applied  rapidly  as  above 
mentioned  to  the  **  Camps,"  "Seaports,"  and  "Dockyards,"  with  a 
reduction  of  primary  venereal  sores  in  six  years  of  28  per  cent,  in  the 
"  Camps,"  29  per  cent,  in  the  "  Seaports,"  and  38  per  cent,  in  the 
"Dockyards"  (calculated  from  the  Army  Reports,  1860-66),  before 
the  Act  of  1866  wai  passed. 

The  improvements  were  applied  slowly  as  above  mentioned  to 
London,  Dublin,  and  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  on  the  average 
of  the  six  years  London  was  worse  than  at  first,  Dublin  was  the  worst 
throughout  the  whole  period,  and  the  manufacturing  towns,  which 
were  largely  diseased,  improved  only  21  per  cent,  instead  of  28,  29, 
and  38  per  cent. 
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Notwithstanding  the  above  continuous  great  improvement  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  of  1866  was  passed,  and  it  was  applied  to 
all  the  campSy  all  the  seaports,  the  dockyards,  and  to  hve  other  less 
important  places  from  the  '^  remajning  stations,"  making  14  stations 
in  all  which  were  selected  and  put  under  the  Acts,  and  Lord  Herbert's 
improvements  were  pushed  on  more  earnestly  still  (Evidence  as  above). 

This  group  of  14  stations  had  improved  without  interruption  for 
the  six  years  before  the  Acts  were  in  existence  at  the  average  yearly 
rate  of  6  *  7  per  cent,  upon  the  original  amoimt  of  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  London  (which  had  fallen  off  instead  of 
improving),  Dublin  (the  worst  station  throughout),  four  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  much  diseased  and  slowly  improving  towns,  and  one 
dockyard  were  selected  for  comparison,  and  the  number  of  14  was 
made  up  from  the  "remaining  stations."  These  14  stations  were 
not  put  under  the  Acts,  and  Lord  Herbert's  improvements  were  carried 
on  inefficiently  and  slowly  as  before  (Evidence  as  above). 

When  the  Acts  were  added  to  Lord  Herbert's  improvements,  it 
was  expected  that  the  improvement  in  health  would  be  much  more 
rapid  than  before ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  was  reduced  to  the  average 
of  only  6 '  3  per  cent,  upon  the  remaining  amount  of  disease  for  the 
first  six  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Acts. 

The  then  Secretary  for  War,  Lord  Cardwell,  therefore  now 
endeavoiu*ed  by  punishment  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  result,  and 
accordingly  in  1873  he  stopped  the  pay  of  every  soldier  who  was  in 
hospital  for  primary  disease.  The  result  naturally  was  that  the  men 
concealed  their  disease  from  the  Army  doctors,  and  went  to  druggists 
or  to  other  soldiers  for  treatment,  and  a  large  apparent  reduction  of 
disease  immediately  took  place,  and  continued  for  three  years  at  nearly 
double  the  rate  of  the  six  years  previous  to  concealment. 

At  the  end  of  these  three  years,  however,  in  spite  of  the  Acts  and 
of  concealment  combined,  disease  commenced  to  rise  rapidly,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  four  years  at  the  rate  of  22*7  per  cent,  yearly, 
until  in  1879,  after  seven  years'  trial,  punishment  was  removed.  After 
this,  the  increase  in  disease  continued  for  three  years  longer,  until  its 
amount  had  much  more  than  doubled,  the  stations  being  (seven  years 
— 1875-82)  still,  however,  under  the  most  perfect  operation  of  the 
Acts. 

The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  16  years  of  the  Acts,  primary 
disease  was  only  9  per  1,000  less  than  it  was  in  1866,  before  the  Acts 
were  in  existence,  being  an  average  improvement  of  only  0  •  66  per  cent, 
yearly,  instead  of  the  improvement  of  6  *  7  per  cent,  yearly  for  the  six 
years  pre>'ious  to  the  Acts  being  in  existence. 

In  the  middle  of  1883  the  compulsory  periodical  examinations  of 
the  women,  which  are  the  essence  of  the  Acts,  were  suspended  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  immediately  a  most  rapid 
increase  of  disease  commenced,  and  continued  until  the  autumn  of  1884, 
when  it  ceased,  and  disease  began  to  fall.  This  large  and  sudden 
increase  was  a  cause  of  alarm  to  many  Members  of  Parliament,  who 
attributed  it — not  unnaturally  perhaps — ^to  suspension  of  the  Acts. 
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The  Secretary  for  War,  however  (the  Marquis  of  Hartington), 
ascribed  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  return  of  the  troqps  from 
Egypt,  where  they  w^e  much  diseased,  and  the  subsequent  Army  reports, 
1883-84,  showed  the  correctness  of  his  explanation,  &)r  many  of  these 
troops  stopped  in  Malta,  and  many  others  in  Gibraltar,  on  their  way  from 
Egypt,  while  the  remainder  returned  to  England.  Both  Malta  and 
Gibraltar  had  always  been  and  still  remained  under  strict  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  but  the  increase  in  1883  was  98  per  cent,  above  1882  in 
Gibraltar,  and  76  per  cent,  in  Malta,  while  it  was  only  higher  by  42 
per  cent,  in  England.  The  increase  continued  in  aU  three  countries 
until  the  autumn  of  1884,  when  the  return  of  the  troops  ceased,  and 
disease  began  to  fall. 


Amount  and  Course  of  Primary  Venereal  Sores  in  the  14  Stations 
put  UNDER  Regulated  Prostitution  (the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts),  from  1860  to  1889. 

The  Table  embraces  six  years  before  any  Acts,  16  years  of  their 
operation  from  1866  to  1882,  three  jesrs  oi  suspended  Acts^  and  iour 
years  of  repealed  Acts. 
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The  single  line  indicates  Lord  Herbert's  Commission  alone  in 
operation ;  the  double  line>,  the  Acts  in  lk,dditiqn ;  the  treble  linc^  conceal- 
ment also  influencing  the  amount  of  disease ;  and  the  broken  line,  the 
altered  condition  of  suspended  and  repealed  Acts. 
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In  1880  the  Acts  were  totally  repealed,  and  in  the  ^vq  years  since 
1884  (to  1889,  the  latest  year  recorded)  there  has  been  an  unbroken 
continuous  fall  in  primary  disease  of  7' 8  per  cent,  yearly  in  the 
14  stations  formerly  under  the  alleged  protection  o£  the  Acts  instead  of 
the  continuous  rise  of  22*7  per  cent,  yearly  during  the  last  seven  years 
of  their  operation.  The  fall  in  disease  has  not  been  so  rapid  in  any 
period  of  the  Acts  as  it  has  been  during  the  fv\e  years  since  their 
sus|)enHion  and  repeal. 

Throughout  this  paper  primary  venereal  sores  (called  always 
primary  "syphillis"  in  the  Navy  reports)  have  alone  been  spoken 
of,  for  it  was  acknowledged  in  every  Army  report  that  the  Acts  had 
produced  no  improvement  in  gonorrhcea  in  the  stations  under  the  Acts 
compared  with  those  not  under  them,  until  concealment  of  disease  com- 
menced, and  in  the  Navy  gonorrhoea  rose  steadily  iu  amount  from 
20  per  1,000  in  1886  to  78  per  1,000  in  1882,  the  la,s  ;  ear  of  the  Acts, 
and  its  severity  also  increased  from  an  average  dui*ation  of  17  days  per 
case  at  iirst  to  27  days  per  case  at  last. 

Secondary  s^-philis  was  never  computed  for  the  subjected  stations 
as  compared  with  the  unsubjected  ones  because  the  place  where  the 
primary  was  contracteti  was  always  uncertain.  On  the  average  of  the 
whole  16  years  of  the  Acts  the  amount  was,  however,  higher  in  the 
Army  as  a  whole  by  one-thirteenth  than  it  was  in  1866,  when  the  Act 
WHS  passed,  so  that  the  Acts  have  produced  no  benefit  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  in  this  constitutional  and  hereditary  form  of  disease. 

Comparative  Amount  op  Disease  in  the  Stations 

not  under  the  acts. 

The  troops  in  the  Home  Army  not  put  under  the  Acts  were  nearly 

half  tlM>  Army,  and  they  were  distributed  throughout  the  whole  country 

in  about  120  stations,  in  the  largest  tovms  as  well  as  in  smaller  country 

pkice8« 

It  Ims  Ihhmi  already  shown  how  14  of  tliese  120  stations '  were 
**  seWteil "  for  comiiarisou  with  the  14  stations  under  the  Acts,  and 
tlieir  amount  of  disease  was  unquestionably  much  higher  than  that  in 
tlie  subjeottnl  stations.  But  the  other  hondretl  (mon?  or  less)  stations 
ct>ntaiutHl  more  lroo|v^  tlmn  the  selected  ones,  and  they  were  never 
iiM^utiiUKHl  in  llie  Army  reports  al  all  until  1875 ;  nor  was  it  possible 
to  Wni  iKe  amount  of  disea:!^  in  them  until  1885,  when  a  return  was 
ortlennl  by  the  lloust*  of  Commons  (P^irUamentan  Biipei-  325,  CoL  19, 
Olh  Atigiist  1885"^^  which  showeil  the  amount  of  disease  in  the:;^  pre- 
vi\Hisly  **  r^jecl%Hl "  .vlatious^  from  18GD  to  the  ilale  of  tin*  Return,  and 
the  rvstih  was  as  folK>ws : — 

Primary  >»ucnml  sovvs  in  the  14  stations  nuiVr  the  Act^s  the 
UK>  *"rejcote\l"  statk^is  iHir  uncler  them,  ami  the  li  stations  alwavs 
**  ja^^KxSetl  ^'  f\ur  ixHU(>aris^ui  tH4  uihWt  theuu  fvv  the  whole  period  of  the 
Ai'ts  (omitting:  the  }^r<ars  i^  c^^nceahmHit  i^  ^h^i^Nftse^  : — 

14  Slati\^\s*  umler  the  Aels^  avim^  ratw  #1^  p^  UOOO  i 

IW  SlatkMM^    m>t    ttiHler    Ads^   pr^viv^fcsly    **  tvjected  ** 

<\>m|^ari>^xiu  axyra^  ratit^  74  per  UlUK^  okHk 
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14  Stations,  not  under  Acts,  but  always  "  selected  "  for  com- 
parison, average  ratio  136  per  1,000  men. 

The  14  stations  put  under  the  Acts,  and  specially  favoured  both 
beforehand  and  also  afterwards  as  already  mentioned,  can  show  barely 
an  advantage  over  the  100  rejected  stations  not  under  them,  while  the 
group  of  14  containing  the  specially  bad  and  from  the  first  neglected 
stations  already  described,  were  "  selected  "  and  have  always  been  used 
for  comparison  to  show  the  alleged  injurious  effect  of  the  absence  of 
Acts,  and  of  that  alone. 

The  sanitary  results  above  shown  previous  to  the  existence  of  the 
Acts,  during  their  operation,  and  since  their  repeal,  afford  no  grounds 
for  desiring  their  restoration  or  for  attributing  benefit  to  them  during 
their  continuance. 


What  Influence  has  the  Eepeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  had  upon  the  Health  of  the  Civil  Population? 

There  are  no  known  data  for  answering  this  question  as  to  the 
general  community;  but  there  is  one  class  of  young  men  respecting 
whose  health  there  is  official  information,  viz.,  the  Army  recruits. 

These  youths  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  they 
are  of  an  age  and  in  circumstances  that  would  render  them  specially 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  any  condition  likely  to  affect  sexual  diseases 
favourably  or  unfavourably.  They  number  about  40,000  or  50,000  a 
year,  and  are  carefully  examined  medically  before  being  finally  accepted. 
Any  disease  for  which  they  may  be  rejected  is  recorded  in  the  Army 
reports  year  by  year,  and  these  reports  show  the  following  results  for 
ithe  last  four  years  during  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  and  for  the  last  ^vq 
years  since  they  have  been  repealed  : — 

Becruits  rejected  for  syphilis j  per  1,000  recruits : — 
1879  to  1883,  with  Acts,  average  10*1  per  1,000. 
1885  to  1889,  without  Acts,  average  only  8'1  per  1,000 
An  improvement  of  19 '8  per  cent,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Acts. 

Rejected  for  ^' impaired  constitution^^  which  is  so  often  the  result 
a>f  sexual  misconduct  :— 

1879  to  1883,  average  8*67  pep  1000. 
1885  to  1889,  average  only  G'Ol  per  1,000. 
An  improvement  of  30*7  per  cent,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Acts, 

So  far,  therefore,  the  only  available  evidence  shows  that  the  repeal 
'of  the  Acts  has  not  been  followed  by  injury  to  the  public  health  but 
rather  by  improvement. 

Deaths. 

Stress  has  lately  been  laid  upon  some  changes  in  the  mortality 
from  syphilis  which  are  claimed  as  telling  in  favour  of  the  Acts.  Any 
inferences  from  the  deaths  from  this  disease  are  surrounded  by  fallacies 
and  doubts,  for  the  deaths  per  million  of  population  are  so  few  that 
two  or  three  more  or  fewer  make  a  sensible  difference.     There  has  also 
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been  a  great  change  in  recent  years  in  the  views  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  to  syphilis  causing  death  where  formerly  it  was  not  thought 
of  as  the  cause.  The  deaths  fluctuate  largely  from  year  to  year  in  the 
individual  districts,  and  the  Registrar-G^eneral  has  never  recorded  the 
deaths  from  syphilis  in  the  towns  under  Acts,  and  in  other  large  towns 
without  them,  so  as  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  different 
periods  and  different  towns.  Lastly,  as  death  from  syphilis  does  not 
generally  occur  until  many  years  after  infection,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  the  disease  was  contracted  in  the  same  town,  or  even  in 
the  same  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  death  occurred. 

London,  however,  with  its  large  population,  and  England  with  its 
29,000,000,  are  always  recorded,  and  the  following  results  may  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth  : — 

Deaths  per  1,000,000  of  population  in  England  as  a  whole  :  — 
7  years  before  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  average  68  per 
1,000,000. 
16  years  of  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  average  84*  per  1,000,000. 

6  years  since  Acts  ceased,  average  76  per  1,000,000. 
showing  a  considerable  fall  since  the  Acts  were  terminated. 

Deaths  per  1,000,000  in  London  (never  under  the  Acts)  : — 

7  years  before  the  Acts       -  -    average  119*5  per  million 
16  years  of  operation  of  the  Acts     -        „         132  •  3        „ 

6  years  since  the  Acts  ceased  in  1883      „         117 -7        „ 
Again  a  fall  in  mortality  since  the  Acts  ceased,  and  a  large  one. 
Prom  these  two  results  it  appears  that  after  six  years*  experience 
London,  and  England  as  a  whole,  have  not  so  far  suffered  from  the 
repeal  of  the  Acts ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  a  wider  conclusion  than 
this  at  present. 

No  Reduction  of  Hereditary  Mobtality  from  Syphilis 

DURING  THE   OPErtATtON  OF  THE  ACTS. 

The  most  authentic  and  reliable  information  in  possession  of  the 
medical  profession  and  of  the  public  on  thLs  point  is  given  by 
Mr.  Humphries  (at  that  time  senior  clerk  in  the  Statistical  Department 
in  Somerset  House),  who  published  a  communication  on  the  subject  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  in-  July  1876.  The  Acts  had  at  that 
time  been  10  years  in  operation.  Mr.  Humphries  had  access,  from  his 
official  position  in  the  Eegistrar-General's  Office,  to  details  to  which  the 
public  has  no  access,  and  his  communication  was  expressly  upon  the 
sanitary  results  of  the  Acts  in  the  places  themselves  to  which  they  had 
been  applied — not  to  some  assumed  area  20  or  30  miles  surrounding 
those  places.  He  there  says  definitely  that  there  was  no  reduction  in 
the  mortality  from  hereditary  syphilis  in  the  stations  under  the  Acts, 
This  statement  is  of  unusual  importance,  for  it  is,  we  believe,  the  only 

*  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  period  that  the  change  commenced  in 
medical  opinion  as  to  Byphilis  causing  death.  The  Registrar-General  frequently 
oommented  upon  it  as  probably  influencing  the  apparent  great  increase  of 
mortality. 
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distinct  evidence  on  the  subject  accessible  to  the  public.  The  Begistrar- 
G^neral's  returns  do  not  classify  the  deaths  &om  infantile  syphilis  in 
the  separate  towns,  and  there  are  no  official  data  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  that  assist  in  showing  whether  infantile  mortality  has 
increased  or  diminished  in  the  stations  formerly  under  the  Acts  since 
their  practical  abolition  in  1883. 


>    ^4^    < 


On  the  Duty  of  the  State  ^th  respect  to  the  spread  of 
Venereal  Disease. 

BT 

J.  HoLROYDE,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 

Chatham. 


In  approaching  the  subject  of  State  regulation  of  venereal  diseases^ 
I  will  first  of  all  briefly  relate  the  history  of  legislation  on  this  point. 
The  first  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  for  the  prevention  of  contagious 
diseases  at  certain  naval  and  military  stations,  was  passed  in  1864. 
This  Act  was  of  temporary  duration,  and  in  1866  was  superseded  by 
a  permanent  Act,  the  provisions  of  which,  although  slightly  amended  in 
1868-69-75,  remained  in  force  until  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory 
clauses  in  May  1883,  and  the  total  repeal  of  the  Acts  in  the  year  1884. 
The  substance  of  the  Act  was  as  follows : — Certified  hospitals  for  the 
reception  of  women  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  were  established  at 
the  stations  named  in  the  Acts  (14  in  number),  and  an  inspector  of 
hospitals  was  appointed  for  each  place.  In  cases  of  well-proved 
prostitution  a  woman  was  compelled  to  appear  before  the  medical 
officer,  and  if  found  to  be  suffering  from  disease  could  be  detained  for 
three  months,  or  until  cured.  Insubordination,  or  refusal  to  be 
examined  was  made  penal,  and  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  who 
knowingly  harboured  any  woman  suffering  from  disease,  were  subject 
to  fines  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices. 

The  subject  was  exhaustively  inquired  into  by  a  special  commission^, 
which,  after  sitting  for  four  years  completed  its  inquiries  in  1882,  and 
which,  reporting  on  the  evidence  before  it,  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  in  our  ganison  towns^ 
The  House  of  Commons,  however,  voted  against  this  recommendation, 
abolishing  the  compulsory  clauses  in  1883,  and  finally  repealing  the 
Act  in  1 884 ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  prophesied  by  the  supporters  oi 
these  Acts  that  certain  definite  results  would  follow  their  repeal,  viz. : — 
An  increase  of  disease  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  increased  disease  and 
suffering  amongst  the  unfortunate  women  who  had  been  under  the  control 
of  the  Acts,  and  also  an  increase  of  general  immorality,  and  of  juvenile 
prostitution.    Have  these  prophecies  been  fulfilled  ?    The  experience  of 
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a  large  garrison  town  which  has  been  under  the  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  thereby  affords  means  of  comparison 
between  its  condition  prior  to  and  since  their  repeal,  will  supplv  an 
answer ;  and  I  will  as  briefly  as  possible  endeavour  to  place  before  you 
the  results  of  my  observations  and  inquiries  in  the  Chatham  dis^ct, 
and  to  indicate  the  conclusions  I  have  formed  as  the  result  of  these 
observations.  It  is  generally  admitted  in  the  town  of  Chatham  that 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  there  has  been  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  prostitutes,  and  especially  of  juvenile 
prostitutes,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  amongst  many  of  the 
leading  inhabitants  that  a  retrograde  step  was  taken  when  the  Acts 
were  abolished.  Besides  the  good  which  the  Acts  did  by  restraining 
the  vicious  tendencies  of  many  females,  and  by  checking  the  spread  of 
venereal  disease  amongst  those  who  had  ah^eady  embraced  prostitution 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  there  were  great  facilities  for  reclaiming  fallen 
women,  and  through  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  many  of  these 
poor  creatures  during  their  period  of  detention  in  the  lock  hospital, 
a  considerable  number  were  rescued  from  their  degraded  existence  and 
were  put  in  the  way  of  leading  honest  and  respectable  lives. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  there  is  much  greater  difficulty  both 
in  getting  hold  of  the  women,  and  in  bringing  counter  influences  to 
bear  upon  them,  and  the  chief  reason  why  these  influences  so  often 
result  in  failure  is  the  absence  of  power  to  detain,  so  as  to  bring  in  the 
aid  of  time  to  the  work  of  reclamation.  The  only  place  in  the  district 
set  apart  specially  for  the  rescue  work  is  a  small  shelter  supported  by  the 
Rochester  Diocesan  Ladies  Association,  in  which  girls  are  voluntarily 
received  and  kept,  when  their  physical  condition  allows,  until  such  time 
as  they  can  be  sent  away  to  homes.  There  are  only  three  beds  in  the 
shelter,  but  very  often  they  are  empty  for  several  days  together,  and 
both  the  matron  and  ladies  who  are  interested  in  the  work  bitterly 
regret  the  absence  of  powers  of  detention.  The  matron  of  this  shelter 
who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  unfortunate  class,  says  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  large  increase  of  prostitution  has  taken  place  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  that  a  very  large  pro- 
j>ortion  are  young  girls,  whilst  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  clandestine 
prostitution  amongst  many  females  who  ostensibly  lead  respectable  lives, 
but  whose  morality  would  be  better  if  the  deterrent  influence  of  the 
Acts  still  existed.  My  informant  also  states  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  girls  who  come  into  her  hands  are  diseased,  and  volunteered  the 
remark  that  she  knew  of  quite  200  such,  many  of  them  under  16  years  of 
age ;  and  that  although  they  are  prevailed  upon  in  some  instances  to  go 
under  treatment  in  the  workhouse  infirmary,  they  seldom  continue  that 
treatment  until  cured,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  return  to  their 
calling  whilst  suffering  from  disease.  With  respect  to  the  ages  of  many 
of  these  prostitutes,  the  following  information  taken  from  the  record  of 
work  at  the  shelter  is  interesting  as  corroborating  the  general  impression 
that  juvenile  prostitution  is  getting  more  prevalent.  The  first  entry 
in  the  book  is  in  January  1886,  and  since  that  period  137  females  have 
been  received  into  the  shelter,  and  out  of  this  number  79,  or  68  per 
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cent.,  were  under  21  years  of  age.     The  number  admitted  at  different 
ages  from  12  to  20  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Age. 

Number  admitted. 

12 

1 

18 

2 

14 

3 

15 

8 

16 

17 

17 

17 

18 

5 

19 

15 

20 

11 

Total        -           -    79 

Giving  an  average  age  of  16  years  to  58  per  cent,  of  these  prostitutes. 

The  police  who  are  employed  in  hunting  up  truant  sailors  and 
marines,  and  whose  duty  takes  them  into  the  various  haunts  of  prosti- 
tutes, state  that  the  condition  of  the  town  is  far  worse  than  when  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  in  force ;  that  not  only  are  there  more 
brothels  and  prostitutes,  but  as  one  of  the  men  phrased  it  "  they  are  a 
far  dirtier  lot  than  in  the  old  times.**  During  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
these  men  were  practically  acquainted  with  every  brothel  in  the  town, 
now  they  are  constantly  finding  out  fresh  ones,  and  say  there  are  many 
they  do  not  know  of ;  and  as  their  daily  duty  has  for  many  years  lain 
amongst  the  haunts  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  no  one  can  be  better  qualified 
than  they  are  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  prostitution  in  the  district. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  16th,  1891^the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for 
Chatham  and  Sheemess  writes : — 

"  You  ask  for  my  views,  as  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Chatham  and 
Sheerness,  on  the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Women's)  Acts,  with  special  reference  to  juvenile  prostitution.  I  auk 
not  able  to  give  you  any  lengthy  details,  I  give  therefore  a  general 
opinion  only.  I  may  say  that  individually  and  for  private  reasons,  no 
one  could  be  more  glad  than  I  was  to  be  rid  of  the  cases  arising  under 
these  Acts.  I  hated  such  cases  with  a  hatred  greater  than  I  felt  for  any 
other  class  of  cases.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  matter  on  public 
grounds,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Acts  were  beneficial  in  the  districts 
where  I  have  to  administer  justice,  and  that  prostitution  with  all  its 
train  of  evil  consequences  is  far  more  rife  than  it  was,  disease  is  more 
frequent,  and  especially,  juvenile  prostitution,  notwithstanding  what  is. 
known  as  Mr.  Stead's  Act,  is  far  more  common.  This  last  saddening 
feature  has  been  before  me  only  too  frequently  of  late,  both  at  Chatham 
and  Sheerness." 

I  remain, 

Tours  faithf oUy, 
E.  J.  Athawes, 
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The  feeling  amongst  the  members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
and  of  the  Medway  Board  of  Guardians,  has  consistently  been  in  favour 
of  the  Acts,  and  has  been  publicly  shown  as  follows  : — 

In  a  letter  dated  April  17, 1885,  and  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
after  being  signed  unanimously  by  the  members  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  increase  of  juvenile  prostitution  in 
the  district,  in  consequence  it  was  alleged  of  the  repeal  of  tlie  Acts,  and 
application  was  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  compulsory  provisions  of 
these  Acts. 

In  a  letter  dated  ISTovember  30,  1886,  written  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Medway  Board  of  Guardians,  and  unanimously  approved  Uy  that 
body,  to  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the  district — who  Iiad  requested 
information  for  the  general  commanding  as  to  whetlier  the  local 
authorities  were  inclined  or  proposed  to  take  any  steps  for  continuing 
the  use  of  the  lock  hospital  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers — the 
follo^^dng  points  are  noticeable  : — 

"  While  deeply  regretting  the  immense  harm  done  to  the  community 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  the  guardians  feel 
that  from  various  causes  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  continue  the  hospital, 
which  in  their  opinion  would  l)e  comparatively  useless  without  those 
compulsory  powers  of  admission,  and  detention  which  constituted  the 
very  pivot  of  the  numerous  benefits  which  resulted  from  the  (piiet 
unobtrusive  working  of  the  late  Acts,  as  ^dthout  sucli  powers  many 
women  sent  from  other  parts  of  the  district  would  leave  the  hospital 
before  being  cured,  and  would  remain  in  Chatham  to  intensify  the  evils 
from  which  the  town  is  at  present  suffering." 

In  conclusion,  the  guardians  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  mistake 
made  in  the  abrogation  of  the  late  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

On  March  16,  1886,  Canon  Jelf,  the  then  Rertor  of  Chatham, 
wrote  a  letter  which  was  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  tlve  late 
Mr.  Cavendish  Ben ti nek.  This  letter  stated  that  since  the  suspension 
of  the  Acts  the  following  results  noted  by  persons  well  qualified  to 
judge  had  occurred : — 

1.  An  increase  of  juvenile  prostitution. 

2.  An  increase  of  illegitimacy. 

3.  An  increase  of  physical  disease  in  its  worst  form. 

4.  Solicitation  in  the  streets  more  frequent. 

5.  Many  respectable  girls  are  not  deterred  as  formerly. 

Thus  far  my  remarks  have  tended  to  show  that  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  there  has  been  a  general  increiise  of 
prostitution  in  the  district ;  now  for  the  effect  of  this  increase.  With 
regard  to  the  amount  of  disease  existing  amongst  prostitutes,  at  present 
no  exact  data  can  be  obtained,  but  there  is  no  doulit  that  it  is  vory 
considerable.  Many  of  these  women  when  they  become  too  ill  to  any 
longer  ply  their  trade,  seek  refuge  in  the  Medway  Union  Infirmary ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  a  little  better  they  go  off  again,  and  will  rarely 
stay  sufficiently  long  for  a  cure  to  take  place.  As  further  bearing  on 
the  assertion  that  juvenile  prostitution  has  increased,  it  is  no  uncommon 
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thing  for  girls  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  to  be  under  treatment  in  this 
institution  both  for  gonorrhoea  and  for  primary  syphilis. 

It  is  my  experience,  and  also  the  experience  of  many  of  my  brother 
practitioners,  and  of  chemists  who  do  a  prescribing  trade,  that  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  there  is  a  much  larger 
number  of  cases  both  of  gonorrhoea  and  of  primary  sores  amongst  young 
men  of  the  civil  population. 

But  the  most  important  information  on  this  head,  because  it  is 
absolutely  unimpeachable  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  is  the  information 
supplied  by  the  Army  Medical  Reports  as  to  the  number  of  admissions 
from  venereal  diseases  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Acts ; 
and  these  reports  at  once  make  apparent  the  fact  that  the  compulsory 
examination,  and  detention  when  diseased,  of  the  prostitute  had  a  most 
salutary  effect  on  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  soldier.  The  statistics 
which  are  here  appended  relate  solely  to  the  Chatham  district,  and  for 
them  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  principal  medical  officer  of 
the  district. 

The  Chatham  military  district  includes  Gravesend  and  Sheerness, 
but  since  the  year  1888  it  has  included  Shoeburyness  and  Maidstone, 
and  is  now  called  the  Thames  district. 

I  have  in  the  accompanying  table  left  out  the  two  last-named 
places,  which  only  have  a  few  men,  and  are  of  no  value  for  comparative 
purposes.  The  figures,  therefore,  relate  to  Chatham,  Sheerness,  and 
Gravesend,  which  I  shall  speak  of  as  the  Chatham  district,  and  show 
the  ratio  of  admissions  per  thousand  of  strength  both  from  gonorrhoea 
and  primary  syphilis  during  each  year  from  1880  to  1890,  inclusive. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Admissions,  and  Eatios  per  1,000,  from 
Primary  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhoea  in  the  Chatham  District,  from 
1880  to  1890,  inclusive. 


Station. 

Strength. 

Admissions. 

Kates  per  1,000. 

Year. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Qonorrhoea. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Gonorrhosa. 

ISdO 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1S84 

1885 

1886 

1887           .        - 

1888 

1889            -       . 

1890 

Chaiham 

n 
tf 

M 
M 
»» 
1* 

M 

4,051 
3»784 
4,103 
3,002 
3,150 
8,305 
3,334 
8,611 
3,710 
3.497 
3.777 

250 
239 
292 
253 
415 
461 
301 
327 
357 
365 
3M 

397 
868 
416 
809 
420 
361 
814 
387 
382 
342 
305 

62*01 
6316 
7116 

84-80 
141-30 
183*80 
91  18 
9314 
9612 
104-37 
91-60 

«8'48 
97-25 
101-88 

102-90 
133-30 
106-30 
04-50 
110-23 
102-97 
95-07 
80-75 
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The  average  ratio  of  admissions  for  primary  syphilis  during  the 
four  years,  1880-83,  was  70-16  per  1,000  of  strength;  whilst  the 
average  for  the  next  period  of  four  years,  1884-87,  when  the  Acts 
were  repealed,  was  115 '33  per  1,000  of  strength;  or  if  we  take 
the  seven  years  succeeding  the  repeal  of  the  Acts,  we  find  the  average 
ratio  to  be  107  66  per  100.  In  the  one  case  there  is  an  increase  of 
45'  17  per  1,000,  and  in  the  other  an  increase  of  37*50  per  1,000. 

The  average  ratio  of  admissions  from  gonorrhoea  during  the  four 
years,  1880-83,  was  100  per  1,000  of  strength,  and  for  the  next  period 
of  four  years,  1884-87,  was  111*08,  or  for  the  seven  years  succeeding 
the  repeal  of  the  Acts  103*30  per  1,000. 

The  admissions  from  gonorrhcea  have  been  of  a  much  more 
fluctuating  character  than  the  admissions  from  primary  venereal  sores, 
and,  generally  speaking,  gonorrhoea  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
readily  afiPected  by  the  Acts.  Another  reason  is  that  a  very  large 
number  of  men  who  contract  gonorrhoea  do  not  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Army  surgeon,  but  are  privately  treated  at  chemists'  shops 
or  elsewhere.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  January 
1891,  on  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  the  statistical 
aspect  of  the  question  is  fully  entered  into,  and,  as  my  paper  is  based 
purely  on  local  experience,  I  have  preferred  to  confine  my  figures  to 
local  results.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  statement  tliat  when  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  withdrawn 
in  1883,  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  in  the 
military  hospitals,  an  increase  which  was  due  to  the  increased  amount 
of  disease  amongst  prostitutes  consequent  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  this  class  of  women  by  the  State  Lock  Hospital. 
It  may  be  said  by  opponents  of  legislation  for  this  cltiss  of  disease, 
that  the  tremendous  increase  of  disease  amongst  soldiers  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  was  not  continued,  and  that  at 
the  present  time  the  figures  are  smaller  than  in  that  period;  but, 
although  the  figures  are  smaller,  still  the  lowest  ratio  is  considerably 
Jiigher  than  the  highest  occurring  before  repeal,  and  I  believe  the  true 
explanation  of  this  decrease  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  clandestine  prostitution,  more  seduction  of  young  girls — in  fact, 
immorality  is  not  confined  to  hon&  fide  prostitutes.  Girls  who,  as  I 
liave  said  previously,  were  deterred  by  the  Acts,  now  frequent  music- 
halls,  public-houses,  dancing  saloons,  and  other  questionable  resorts, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  although  they  do  not  in  many  cases  openly 
practise  prostitution,  still  they  are  not  virtuous ;  and  the  fact  of  there 
being  more  unchecked  immorality  in  the  town  prevents  many  of  the 
men  from  associating  with  the  hon&  fide  prostitutes,  with  the  result 
that  while  there  is  thus  a  lessening  of  disease  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  of  general  immorality. 

I  do  not  think  that  even  the  most  deter mine<l  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  can  gainsay  the  connexion  which  undoubtedly 
exists  between  their  repeal,  and  the  increase  of  non-efficiency  amongst 
the  military  from  venereal  disease  ;  and  in  the  main  these  statistics  are 
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probably  a  fair  indication  of  the  amount  of  disease  among  the  celibate 
portion  of  the  ci\il  population. 

One  objection  to  State  interference  with  this  class  of  disease  is  that 
it  is  legalising  vice,  and  as  it  were  encouraging  men  to  immorality  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  certain  women  of  loose  character  were 
officially  sanctioned  free  from  disease ;  but  even  if  this  assertion  were 
true,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  tliat  the  Acts  had  a 
deterrent  influence  on  many  females,  preventing  them  from  leading 
immoral  lives,  and  that  they  had  a  decided  influence  for  good  both  on 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  class  of  women  who  were  brought  under 
their  operation. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  objection,  that  we  are  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  if  prostitution  is  a  dangerous  calling,  and 
nobody  denies  that  it  is,  then  it  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  safeguard 
such  a  calling  by  proper  control  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  any  other  dangerous 
trade.  Let  me  here  remark  that  I  am  no  believer  in  the  possibility  of 
stamping  out  prostitution,  which  has  always  existed,  and  always  will 
exist ;  and  while  granting  that  much  may  be  done  by  means  calculated 
to  promote  continence,  such  as  the  influence  of  pure  literature,  the 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers,  and  the  practice 
of  temperance,  still  over  and  above  the  moral  evils  of  prostitution  there 
are  graver  ones  of  a  physical  character,  which  not  only  affect  the  health 
of  the  present  generation,  but  become  a  serious  legacy  to  succeeding 
generations ;  and  it  is  our  duty  as  sanitarians,  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health,  to  point  out  these  dangers,  and  to  use  our  influence  in  order  to 
obtain  some  measure  of  State  control  which  will  render  it  as  penal  for 
a  woman  to  ply  a  dangerous  calling,  when  suffering  from  a  loathsome 
disease,  as  it  would  be  if  she  exposed  herself  in  the  streets  when  suffering 
from  emall-pox  or  scarlet  fever. 

We  have  recently  had  Acts  for  the  compulsory  notification  of 
varioiis  infectious  diseases,  and  these  are  diseases  in  which  as  a  rule  one 
attack  confers  immunity  for  the  rest  of  life.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  syphilis ;  but  the  latter  disease  is  far  worse  in  its  effects  than 
any  of  the  diseases  alluded  to,  because  not  only  does  its  power  of 
spreading  and  of  developing  fresh  symptoms  remain  when  the  initial 
lesion  is  past,  but  it  is  a  malady  capable  of  hereditary  transmission,  while 
itg  effects  are  often  spread  over  a  period  of  many  years  affecting  every 
organ  and  tissue  in  the  body ;  and  I  submit  that  on  the  ground  of 
prevention  of  disease  alone  it  is  our  duty  to  protest  against  the  present 
method  of  doing  nothing  to  check  the  ravages  of  a  disease  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects. 

Tb  sum  up  the  experience  of  Chatham,  where  we  have  had  the 
great  advantage  of  comparing  results  as  to  the  effect  of  State  regulation 
of  venereal  disease  and  of  the  absence  of  such  regulations,  the  following 
points  present  themselves : — 

1st. — ^That  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
has  been  to  largely  increase  the  number  of  prostitutes,  and 
especially  of  juvenile  prostitutes. 

2nd. —That  the  general  character  of  the  women  is  worse. 
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3rd. — ^That  a  very  large  number  are  diseased. 

4th. — That  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  the  garrison  has 
increased;  and  that  although  exact  information  is  not 
obtainable,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  disease 
is  more  rife  amongst  the  civil  population. 

With  these  facts  before  us  there  is  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  moral  objections  might  be  raised  to  a  State 
regulation  of  prostitution  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it  as  a  measure  of 
sanitation,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  sanitary  grounds  that  the  question  is 
discussed  at  a  gathering  of  this  description.  We  are  met  here  not  to 
enforce  morality,  but  to  prevent  disease,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  State  interference  is  necessary  both  in  the  interests  of  present  and 
future  generations.  From  my  own  observations  on  the  working  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  I  saw  nothing  to  object  to,  and  should 
welcome  their  re-enactment,  being  convinced  that  they  were  right  both 
morally,  religiously,  and  hygienically. 

Before  their  introduction  in  1862,  it  was  publicly  stated  by  the 
then  rector  of  Chatham,  the  late  Canon  Joseph,  that  there  were  over 
300  women  on  the  town.  In  June  1882  this  number  had  been  so 
reduced  that  there  were  only  153  on  the  register. 

A  lady  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  rescue  work,  and  who  was 
allowed  to  ^^sit  the  Lock  Hospitiil  whenever  she  chose,  wrote  as  follows, 
alluding  to  the  working  of  the  Acts  : — 

"  Many  girls  were  rescued,  and  those  who  returned  to  their  old 
way  of  life  were  more  decently  conducted  and  of  improved  demeanour. 
The  provisions  of  these  Acts  brought  influences  to  bear  on  a  class  which 
could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way,  because  many  of  these  women, 
3ven  if  foimd,  were  often  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication,  which  makes 
appeal  fruitless.  Under  the  calm  restraining  influence  of  hospital  life, 
many,  who  at  first  were  bold  and  defiant,  became  gradually  more 
sobered  and  docile,  more  ready  to  listen  to  appeals,  and  to  embrace 
means  of  leaving  their  hateful  mode  of  life." 

These  remarks  show  that  not  only  were  the  Acts  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  but  that  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  women 
was  promoted  by  them ;  and  in  connexion  with  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
T  may  here  remark  that  at  the  Chatham  Lock  Hospital  alone  during  a 
perio<l  of  14  years  835  women  were  reclaimed. 

Now  that  we  have  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  both  it  and  a  Contagious  Diseases  Act  would  be  mutually 
strengthened  if  worked  conjointly,  and  in  conclusion  I  would  suggest 
the  following  points  on  which  it  is  especially  desirable  to  legislate. 

There  should  be  a  legal  supervision  and  restriction  of  prostitution. 

Special  hospitals  should  be  erected  and  maintained  for  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  disease;  or  (as  would  be  possible  in  many  cases) 
portions  of  existing  institutions,  either  poor  law  infirmaries  or  volun- 
tary hospitals,  might  be  subsidised  in  the  districts  where  soldiers  are 
most  numerous,  and  in  large  centres  of  population. 

Above  all,  re-introduce  compulsory  examination  and  detention  of 
prostitutes  when  suffering  from  venereal  disease. 
>-o*>o.--^ 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Soutli  contended  that  the  reports  were  **  cooked,"  and  that 
some  10,000  boys  were  included  among  the  20,000  able-bodied  soldiers. 
The  navy  reports  also  were  inaccurate.  Juvenile  depravity  increased 
owing  to  bad  example.  The  effect  of  frightening  the  women  who  were 
prostitutes  was  to  increase  clandestine  prostitution.  In  Paris  there  were 
7,000  or  so  registered  and  30,000  clandestine  prostitutes. 

Brigade- Surgeon  Harvey  said  that  as  regarded  the  British  Army 
in  India  the  latest  figures,  those  for  1889,  showed  that  474  per  1,000  of 
the  men  had  suffered  from  venereal  disease,  and  36'14  per  1,000  had  been 
constantly  in  hospital,  showing  an  increase  of  13  32  per  1,000  on  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  Hence,  on  a  strength  of  42,000  men, 
559  had  been  put  permanently  into  hospital  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
Acts.  At  Peshawur  in  March  1890  he  found  that  the  authorities  had  let 
the  hospital  remain  empty  for  15  months,  and  had  practically  given  up 
attempting  to  combat  disease.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  hospital 
were  suffering  from  venereal  disease,  but  by  inducing  the  diseased 
women  to  come  to  hospital  the  proportion  had  now  been  reduced  to 
23  per  cent. 

Dr.  Cliarles  Drysdale  (London)  said  that  the  Army  statistics  were 
valueless,  because  they  were  based  on  the  idea  that  primary  syphilis  and 
venereal  sores  were  synonymous.  This  was  as  fallacious  as  if  small-pox 
and  scarlet  fever  were  lumped  together.  In  Paris,  and  quite  recently  in 
Hindostan,  primary  syphilis  had  been  separated.  Secondary  syphilis,  the 
only  really  important  venereal  contagion,  had,  according  to  the  Army 
itatistics,  risen,  as  it  had  in  Paris  and  wherever  Acts  similar  to  the  late 
English  C.  D.  Acts  were  in  force.  Thus,  in  Chatham,  between  1884  and 
1889  whilst  so-called  *'  primary  venereal  sores  "  had  fallen  32  per  cent., 
secondary  disease  had  risen  86  per  cent. ;  and  in  Paris,  whilst  soft  soies 
had  been  affected  by  police  examination,  hard  sores  and  syphilis  had 
risen.  He  would  advocate  that  syphilis  should  be  notified  like  other 
infectious  diseases.  After  this,  all  persons  who  knowingly  communicated 
the  disease  to  their  neighbour  should  be  prosecuted  criminally  ;  if 
unknowingly,  a  fine  should  be  inflicted. 

Inspector-General  Lawson  asked  if  Dr.  Drysdale  could  give  such 
a  definition  of  simple  non-infecting  sores  as  would  enable  the  authorities 
to  separate  them  with  certainty  from  the  infecting.  Until  that  was  done 
the  distinction  would  only  obscure  the  question.  Dr.  Nevins  had  jumbled 
up  facts  and  figures  which  had  frequently  no  connexion  with  one  another. 
They  had  been  familiar  to  him  (Dr.  Lawion)  for  years,  but  were  unworthy 
of  confidence. 

Brigade-Snrgeon  B.  Fringle  stated  that  the  C.  D.  Acts  only  held 
out  a  false  security,  and,  in  places  that  he  named,  from  the  disgraceful 
manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out,  one  of  the  diseases  they  were 
designed  to  pi^vent  was  actually  produced.  No  medical  officer  could 
give  that  guarantee  of  safety  which  was  required  without  spending  time 
over  the  case,  which  would  necessitate  a  staff  for  the  purpose.  The 
working  of  these  Acts  at  Chuokrata  Dr.  Pringle  summed  up  hero,  as  he 
once  did  officially,  by  baying  that  **  il  was  hard  to  say  whether  decency 
or  sanitation  were  most  outraged.'' 

ICrs.  Josepliine  Butler  said  that  if  the  discussion  had  been 
confined  to  the  question  of  physical  health  she  would  not  have  ventured  to 
say  a  word,  although  the  statistics  interested  her,  as  proving  that  the  laws 
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of  hygiene  read  truly  always  eveutually  follow  on  tlie  lines  of  the  moral 
law  ;  but  Mr.  Holroyde  had  spoken  of  hospitals  and  the  rescue  of  women. 
She  did  not  object  either  to  hospitals  or  to  rescue  work,  and  had  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  both.  What  she  did  object  to  was  the  compulsory 
and  degrading  treatment  of  women  who  were,  under  the  C.  D.  Acts, 
made  chattels,  not  human  Ijeings.  Women  had  by  their  own  efforts  won 
victory  after  victory  over  this  kind  of  legislation.  Its  partisans  might 
rest  assured  that  they  would  not  succeed  in  their  attempts  to  revive 
ill.  They  would  have  to  work  under  an  increasing  fire  of  opposition  from 
the  women  of  the  whole  world,  who  would  never  relax  their  vigilance. 
Women  were  numerically  as  strong  as  men,  and  morally  they  were 
stronger. 

Dr.  Chapman  (Paris)  said  that  Mr.  Holroyde  had  entirely  ignored 
the  array  of  authoritative  statistics  which  confuted  every  point  he  had 
raised.  The  alleged  increase  in  clandestine  prostitution  at  Chutham  after 
the  abolition  of  the  Acts  he  believed  to  be  a  misconception.  In  Paris 
all  women  who  practised  prostitution  were  registered,  and  as  they 
detested  the  system,  and  also  the  police  tyranny,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  would  become  clandestine.  Such  was  the  fact,  and  it 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  tyranny  of  the  system  itself.  About  4,000 
women  were  on  an  average  registered  in  Paris  every  year,  nearly  half  of 
whom  escaped  the  police  as  soon  as  possible,  and  had  to  be  replaced  by 
a  fresh  2,000  cautured  to  take  the  place  of  the  fugitives. 

Mr,  Henry  J.  Wilson,  M.F.,  said  that  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  refute  or  explain  away  the  facts  and  figures  and  diagrams  of 
Dr.  Nevins,  which  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  the  Contagions  Diseases 
Acts.  Mr.  Holroyde's  paper  was  full  of  proposals  to  deal  with  women, 
and  women  only,  and  to  this  Mr.  Wilson  objected  on  behalf  of  the 
fathers  and  husbands  and  brothers  of  the  women  of  England.  But 
Mr.  Holroyde  did  not  say  what  the  local  authorities  had  done  to  cope 
with  the  evils  they  complained  of.  Why  had  they  closed  the  hospital 
without  trying  the  efi'ect  of  the  voluntary  system  ?  How  many  brothels 
had  they  shut  up,  or  tried  to  shut  up  ?  How  many  prosecutions  had  they 
instituted  under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  in  crder  to  stop  the 
seduction  and  prostitution  of  young  girls  P  From  Mr,  Holrojde's  silence 
it  must  be  inferred  that  no  effort  whatever  of  this  kind  had  been  made. 
As  regarded  the  alleged  condition  at  Peshawur  a  few  months  ago,  he 
declined  to  accept  verbal  statements  which  he  could  not  verify,  while 
their  opponents  shirked  dealing  with  Dr.  Nevins'  figures,  taken  from 
sources  accessible  to  everybody. 

Dr.  Berdoe  (London)  had  made  it  his  business  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  the  origin  of  many  cases  of  syphilitic  infection,  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  false  security  offered  by  protected  towns  was  responsible 
for  the  actual  propagation  of  syphilis. 

IMCrs.  Annie  Besant  said  that  these  diseases  were  unknown  in 
India  as  a  common  scourge  until  introduced  by  western  conquerors. 
The  demand  was  now  to  debauch  Indian  women  in  order  to  make  English 
conquerors  safe.  Hindus  loved  and  honoured  women,  and  the  result  of 
this  outrage,  if  carried  far,  would  be  to  stir  up  a  mutiny,  beside  which 
the  last  would  have  been  child's  play,  and  in  which  the  conscience  of 
the  civilised  world  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Hindu.  Opponents  of  the 
Acts  were  told  that  they  must  show  how  to  check  the  spread  of  disease,  and 
that  prostitution  was  a  trade  that  would  last  as  long  as  the  world.     The 
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way  to  stop  disease  was  for  men  to  be  chaste,  instead  of  sacrificing 
women  to  their  lost.  Prostitation  should  not  last;  women,  educated 
women,  now  were  able  to  use  pen  and  tongue  ;  they  identified  themselves 
with  these  fallen  women,  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  they  would  form 
a  barrier  round  them  through  which  men's  passions  should  not  break, 
to  outrage  and  destro}*. 

Dr.  VeTins,  in  replying,  said  that,  as  to  the  alleged  increase 
of  jurenile  prostitution,  &c.  in  Chatham,  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  CD.  Acts,  there  was  not  a  word  in  the  Acts  in  the 
direction  of  stopping  prostitution,  juvenile  or  otherwise,  or  of  reclaiming 
women  or  preventing  immorality,  except  the  provision  of  a  chaplain 
while  the  women  are  in  hospital.  The  Chatham  people  did  nothing  to 
reduce  juvenile  prostitution  while  the  Acts  were  in  force,  for  the  numbers 
were  as  great  at  the  end  of  the  time  as  previously,  and  as  to  the  recla- 
mations, 97  per  cent,  of  all  the  women  went  back  to  prostitution  direct 
from  the  hospital.  As  to  disease  being  increased  by  repeal,  it  had  steadily 
risen  among  the  registered  prostitutes  under  the  Acts  from  120  cases 
yearly  among  every  100  women  at  first,  to  169  per  100  women  for  the  last 
throe  years  of  the  Acts.  In  India  disease  under  the  Acts  (which  were 
far  stricter  than  the  English  Acts)  rose  from  171  per  1,000  men  to  ^9 
per  1000  men  in  13  years  of  full  Acts,  and  now  it  was  said  that  the 
repeal  of  these  Acts  had  produced  such  an  increase  of  disease  ! 

Mr.  Eolroyde  also  replied. 


>  ^•^  < 
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Medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors  are  now  appointed 
in  every  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  every  precaution  against 
the  spread  of  disease  and  the  removal  of  local  conditions  which  tend  to 
occasion  disease.  For  this  purpose  various  Acts  of  Parliament  exist. 
Their  enactments  cannot,  however,  be  enforced  without  the  cordial 
support  of  the  local  authorities,  which  are  elected  by  the  public,  and 
are,  in  fact,  a  reflex  of  public  opinion.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  in 
order  to  ensure  steady  sanitary  improvement,  the  public  must  be 
^ucated  up  to  the  necessary  point. 

How  to  reach  the  public. — ^Without  doubting  the  desirability  of 
popular  instruction  in  hygiene  for  adults,  and  especially  for  women, 
I  am  convinced  that  our  main  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  education 
of  the  children,  of  whom  the  major  part  are  in  attendance  at  elementary 
rschools,  voluntary  or  board.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
is  on  the  registers  of  public  elementary  schools,  and  it  is*evident  that 
if  each  of  these  scholars  received  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  in 
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the  laws  of  health,  in  compamtively  few  years  an  immense  amount 
of  useful  knowledge  would  be  diffused,  which  must  have  a  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  future  of  this  country. 

Economical  aspect, — Most  persons  can  appreciate  an  appeal  which 
is  made  to  monetary  considerations ;  and  even  on  this  ground  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  present  lack  of  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters  on  the 
imrt  of  the  public  is  the  cause  of  serious  loss  to  the  community. 
Although  the  days  when  infection  was  regarded  as  a  mysterious 
visitation,  for  which  fasting  and  humiliation  of  spirit  were  the  remedy, 
and  not  isolation  of  the  patient,  are  nearly  gone,  yet  every  medical 
officer  of  health  m(;ets  daily  with  cases  in  which  nothing  but  gross 
ignorance  can  account  for  culjiable  indifference  to  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion.  During  1890,  6,537  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  admitted  into  the 
hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  These  probably  represent 
about  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  occurring 
in  London.  As  each  case  of  scarlet  fever  costs  on  an  average  1/.  4*.  ^\d, 
per  week  for  maintenance  in  hospital,  and  as  a  majority  of  the  enses 
would  have  been  avoided  had  the  early  causes  been  isolated  at  the  first 
onset  of  the  disease  and  kept  isolated  throughout,  it  follows  that  a  krge 
proportion  of  the  56,722 f.,  which  was  spent  in  the  mediial  treatment 
and  nursing  of  these  cases  of  scarlet  fever  might  have  been  saved. 
The  amount  spent  in  the  treatment  and  isolation  of  this  one  diseai^e  in 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  during  the  year  1889,  cannot,  on  a 
moderate  estimate  have  been  less  than  383, 174/.  And  yet  scarlet  fever 
is  the  disease  in  which,  perhaps,  more  tluin  in  any  other,  except  small- 
pox, the  importance  of  precautions  against  infection  is  reaU^ed  by  the 
public.  In  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  diphtherin,  carelessness  is 
general,  and  the  loss  of  life  and  the  expenditure  of  money  which  result 
from  tliis  carelessness  art;  enormous. 

Hygienic  aspect. — We  are  all  familiar  with  the  great  saving  of 
life  that  has  occurred  during  the  last  15  years  from  the  lowered  death - 
i*ate  which  has  prevailed;  a  saving  of  life  which  has  occurred  chiefly  at 
the  useful  periotls  of  life,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  due  in  a  very  large 
measure  to  the  improved  conditions  of  life  which  have  followed  on 
siinitar}'  reforms.  That  we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  possible 
im]>rovement  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  deaths  from  infectious 
diseases  and  from  tubercular  diseases  which  still  occur,  but  which  are 
entirely  removable  by  isolation  of  the  infected  sick,  and  by  the  avoidance 
of  overcrowding  and  dampness.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes 
of  (Usease  is  the  improper  feeding  of  infants.  The  story  of  the  ravages  of 
rickets,  a  purely  dietetic  disease,  has  not  yet  been  comph^tely  unfolded ; 
but  it  is  known  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  one  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  deformity,  disease,  and  death  among  children.  Infantile  diarrha^a, 
w^hich  each  summer  causes  a  large  wave  of  mortality,  is  chiefly  due  to 
contaminated  food ;  and  this,  like  rickets,  might  be  almost  alx>lished 
from  our  list  of  diseases,  if  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  were  given 
in  our  schools,  and  subsequently  carried  out  in  practice.  Many  other 
instances  might  be  given,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enumenite 
them. 
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The  saving  of  life  which  is  still  possible  by  a  more  general  know- 
ledge and  application  of  the  laws  of  health  is  not  the  only  gain  which 
would  follow.  The  avoidance  of  sickness  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
important  than  the  sa\*ing  of  life,  especially  when  ^'iewed  from  an 
economic  aspect.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  diminished  loss  of 
life  from  epidemic  diseases  is  far  from  being  an  unmixed  good,  for 
weakly  childi*en  who  would  in  former  days  have  died,  now  survive  to 
drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  and  lower  the  general  average  of  health 
in  the  community.  This  statement  is  altogether  erroneous ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  epidemic  diseases  by  no  means  exclusively  or  chiefly  attack 
weakly  persons ;  and  in  the  next  plac^e,  this  line  of  reasoning  entirely 
overlooks  the  essential  fact,  that  for  every  person  killed  by  an  infectious 
diseases,  there  is  a  much  larger  number  who  survive,  but  whose  health 
is  permanently  impaired  to  a  serious  extent.  There  are  maimed  in  the 
battle  of  life,  as  well  as  kille<l,  and  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
latter  we,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  diminish  the  number  of  the  former. 
There  is  still  an  enormous  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  this 
country,  which  might  be  prevented  by  the  practical  application  of  the 
laws  of  health  in  daily  life ;  an  end  for  the  attainment  of  which  I  can 
see  no  more  certainly  and  permanently  efllcient  means  thjm  the 
instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  of  the  senior  scholars  in  all  our  schools. 
Let  us  examine  to  what  extent  this  is  already  being  done. 

What  is  being  already  done. — It  is  possible  that  in  isolated 
instances  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  may  be  given,  of  which  we 
have  no  record,  though  it  is  fairly  certain  that  this  is  not  done  to  nn 
appreciable  extent.  Hence,  we  may  take  the  instruction  given  in 
connexion  with  the  Education  Department  and  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  as  a  measure  of  the  total  instruction  in  this  subject  given 
in  Great  Britain.  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  examina- 
tion test  of  knowledge,  which  is  made  by  each  of  these  departments, 
though  I  have  a  strong  personal  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  its 
drawbacks,  the  test  by  examination  is  the  best  hitherto  devised,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  practicable  test.  Now,  the  Science  Department 
examines  persons  of  all  ages  in  hygiene ;  and,  as  an  assistant  examiner 
in  this  subject,  I  am  able  to  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  good 
work  which  is  thus  being  done.  But  the  total  number  of  candidates 
in  this  examination,  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  is  as  yet  under 
5,000  a  year;  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  effect  upon  the 
community  of  the  instruction  thus  tested  must  be  somewhat  limited 
in  extent. 

We  may  next  take  the  instruction  given  in  hygiene  in  elemen- 
tary public  schools.  The  annual  return  of  the  Education  Department 
shows  that  while  88,354  scholars  were  examined  during  1890,  in  the 
various  specific  subjects  enumerated  below,  only  611  were  examined  in 
**  other  subjects,"  a  heterogeneous  group  which  includes  book-keeping, 
German,  hygiene,  social  economy,  and  Welsh.  The  number  embraced 
under  this  group  who  were  instructed  in  hygiene  may  be  summarised  from 
the  fact  that  under  the  London  School  Board  hygiene  was  only  taught 
in  one  single  school,  the  number  of  passes  obtained  being  14. 
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Number  of  Scholars  Examhied  in  various  Specific  Subjects    in    the 
Elementary  Schools  of  England  and  Wales  during  1890: — 

Algebra,  30,035 ;  Euclid  and  mensuration,  977 ;  mechanics,  1 1 ,662  ; 
Latin,  360;  French,  7,232;  physiology,  15,842;  botany,  1,830;  agri- 
culture, 1,228;  chemistry,  2,007;  sound,  light,  and  heat,  1,183; 
magnetism  and  electricity,  2,293 ;  domestic  economy,  23,094 ;  other 
subjects,  611  ;  total,  88,354. 

The  number  of  scholars  examined  in  chemistry  was  2,007. 

The  number    of    scholars    examined   in   animal    physiology    i^'as 
15,842. 

The  number  of  school  departments  in  which  boys  were  taught 
musical  drill  was  1,414, 

The  number  of  department**  in  which  girls  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  cookery  classes  was  1,554. 

The  number  of  girls  examined  in  domestic  economy  was  23,094. 

Chemistry  and  physiology  may  be  so  taught  as  to  have  practical 
utility  in  daily  life.  It  is  only  right  to  state,  however,  that  the  syllabus 
in  physiology  is  such  as  ensures  the  maximum  amount  of  technical 
detail  and  the  minimum  amount  of  insti*uction  in  the  vital  functions  of 
the  body  and  their  bearings  on  health.  Cookery  is  an  important  branch 
of  hygiene,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  so  small  a  percentage  receive 
instruction  in  this  important  subject. 

Apart  from  making  the  laws  of  health  a  compulsory  subject  of 
instruction  in  schools,  it  would  be  voluntarily  taught  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  at  present  were  the  teachers  themselves  taught  this  subject. 
I  am  aware  that  the  official  answer  to  this  is  that  female  pupil  teachers 
and  candidates  in  training  colleges  must  pass  examinations  in  domestic 
economy,  and  that  for  male  candidates  school  hygiene  is  included  in 
the  syllabus  of  school  management.  These  examinations  are,  however, 
much  too  incomplete  and  imperfect  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Students  resident  in  training  coUeges  are  taught  one  or  more  of 
the  following  science  subjects  : — Agriculture,  physiography,  mechanics, 
sound,  light  and  heat,  chemistry,  electricity,  botany  or  animal 
physiology;  and  the  result  is  that  they  choose  out  of  this  list  the 
specific  subject  for  their  scholars.  If  hygiene  were  once  raised  to  the 
standard  of  a  compulsory  subject  of  study  in  training  colleges  for  both 
males  and  females  the  battle  would  be  won,  and  we  should  speedily  find 
that  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  would  become  general  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Even  before  entrance  to  the  training  college  the 
study  of  hygiene  appears  at  present  to  be  specially  discouraged.  It  is 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  Education  Department  that  a  previous  success  in 
one  or  more  of  the  list  of  science  subjects  just  given  entitles  candidates 
on  their  examination  for  admission  to  a  training  college  to  a  certain 
addition  to  their  marks,  and  helps  to  raise  their  relative  position  in  the 
^^  scholarship  list.''  Hygiene  is  conspicuously  absent  from  this  list,  and 
if  a  candidate  were  to  pass  in  hygiene  it  would  in  no  wise  help  his 
position.  It  is  eviden*  that  this  state  of  matters  urgently  calls  for 
improvement. 
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To  sum  up :  having  reganl  to  the  facts  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  pceventiblestckQess,*  with  its  con- 
comitant pecuniary  loss  and  distress;  that  the  chief  cause  of  this  waste 
of  life  and  money  is  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  general  public  in 
hygienic  matters ;  and  that  little  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  to 
ensure  that  the  next  generation  shall  be  lifted  out  of  the  present  state 
of  ignorance, — I  venture  to  urge:  (1.)  That  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
health  should  be  encouraged,  and  if  need  be  enforced  in  all  schools. 
(2.)  That  as  a  preparation  for  this  all  teachers  should  be  required  to 
undergo  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health.  In  conclusion  I 
append  a  scheme  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  for 
use  in  schools.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  scheme  I  have  attempted 
to  interweave  physiological  facts  and  their  hygienic  applications.  Unless 
hygiene  is  taught  on  a  scientific  basis,  the  instruction  given  must  be 
superficial,  easily  acquired  and  easily  lost.  The  only  sound  practical  know- 
ledge is  that  which  is  foimded  on  scientifie  theoretical  principles.  Hence, 
although  the  introduction  of  technical  terms  is  to  be  deprecated  in  the 
teaching  of  physiology  for  this  purpose,  I  am  con%nnoed  that  in  all 
useful  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  the  elements  of  physiology  must 
bear  an  important  part. 

Syllabus  of  Proposed  Course  of  Study. 

A.  Preliminary  renew  of  chemical  facts  and  of  general  structure 
of  the  body.  B.  The  blood  and  its  circulation.  C.  The  digestion 
of  food : — 1.  The  process  of  digestion.  2.  The  varieties  of  food. 
Animal  and  vegetable  foods,  vegetarianism,  milk  and  its  derivatives, 
mineral  foods,  condiments.  3.  The  preservation  and  cooking  of  food. 
4.  Beverages — tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  Ac.  5.  Water — sources  of  water, 
contaminations  of  water,  purification  of  water.  D.  Removal  of  im- 
purities— (1)  Respiration— Structure  of  respiratory  organs,  mechanism 
of  respiration,  chemical  changes  produced  in  the  blood,  and  in  air; 
composition  of  air,  impurities  of  air,  importance  and  methods  of  ventila- 
tion ;  (2)  The  skin  and  kidneys — structure  and  functions  of  the  skin, 
importance  of  cleanliness,  baths  and  bathing;  (3)  Ash  refuse  and 
sewage— the  essential  points  of  house  drainage,  use  and  abuse  of  ash- 
bins,  Ac.  E.  Maintenance  of  warmth : — (1)  Clothing — relative  value 
of  different  materials,  requisites  of  clothing,  injurious  fashions ;  (2)  The 
house — means  for  securing  its  dryness ;  lighting  and  warming  of  house. 
F.  Personal  hygiene— exercise,  rest  and  sleep  ;  habits.  G.  Local  con- 
ditions affecting  heiUth— climate,  winds,  varieties  of  soil,  drainage  of 
soil,  aspect  and  elevation  of  house.  H.  The  immediate  treatment 
of  wounils  and  accidents. 
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Margaret  Eleanor  Scott,  Assoc.  San.  Inst.  (Lond.),  Lecturer  to 
the  National  Health  Society,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Domestic 
Economy  to  the  Central  Classes  for  Teachers,  Marvlebone,  W. 
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Co- OPERATION   WITH   MeN. 

The  vast  strides  which  have  been  made  in  hygiene  during  the  past 
few  years  have  been  due  to  the  growing  conviction  that  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  hygiene  and  its  kindred  sciences  is  essential  to  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  people  of  our  land, — that  the 
nation's  health  is  the  nation's  best  wealth. 

Such  a  representative  gathering  as  this  Congress,  comprising  as  it 
does  all  the  experts  and  most  thoughtful  men  of  the  day  upon  matters 
affecting  individual  and  public  health,  proves  that  this  conviction  is 
having  a  practical  outcome.  Each  man  present,  by  bringing  the  results 
of  his  research  and  experience,  shows  that  he  is  actuate<l  by  the  best 
and  highest  of  motives,  namely,  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
fellow  creatures. 

The  few  words  which  it  is  my  province  to  say  to-day^  however,  are 
more  especially  to  deal  with  women's  work  in  promoting  tlie  cause  of 
hygiene.  Congresses  on  health  are  most  valuable  to  the  advocates  of 
sanitary  reform  and  to  those  making  scientific  experiments,  but  surely 
it  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  efforts  of  such  men  will  in  many  respects 
be  almost  valueless  if  unaided  by  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  women. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  women  to  possess  that  wonderful  mathe- 
matical ability  which  last  year  placed  a  woman  in  the  unprecedented 
position  of  heading  the  Mathematical  Tripos  List  at  Cambridge ;  but 
women — all  women — do  possess  an  ability  which,  if  traine<l  and 
exercised,  has  an  immense  influence  for  good  upon  those  dependent  upon 
their  household,  sanitary,  and  hygienic  knowledge.  Co-operation  with 
men  implies  this  knowletlge ;  not  a  mere  vague  "  nile  of  thumb  "  know- 
ledge, but  a  clear,  definite,  scientific  knowledge,  the  application  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  maintenance  of  health  in  themselves, 
their  husbands,  their  children,  and  their  servants. 

Doubtless  each  one  among  us  can  point  to  women  of  our  ocquaiiit- 
nnee  who  are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  respect,  the  dosignei's, 
regulators,  and  mainspring  of  health  and  comfort  in  their  homes ;  but 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  these  are  bright  examples  standing 
out  among  a  numl>er  of  those  who  are  quite  the  oi)ix)site. 

Some  of  these  "  bright  examples  "  have  gained  their  knowle<lge  by  a 
troubled  experience  ;  they  have  worked  ottt  for  themselves  the  solution 
of  many  domestic  problems  as  their  gi-andmothers  did  before  them. 
Knowledge  thus  gained  is  very  valuable,  and  not  likely  to  l>e  forgotten, 
but  it  is  the  possession  of  the  few,  and  it  is  not  based  upon  a  knowledge 
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of  priDci{^e8^  Others,  from  having  studied  these  principles,  have  found 
their  work  much  easier.  It  must  be  our  aim  to  make  the  study  of  these 
general,  so  that  it  shall  be  rather  the  exception  to  find  a  mistress  of 
a  house  ignorant  of  them. 

In  domestic  economy  and  hygiene,  as  in  any  other  subject,  a 
thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of  "  the  reason  why  "  best  prepares  the 
way  for  actual  practical  work,  saves  time,  and  leads  to  more  viduable 
results. 

With  bboabd  to  SsBViiKTs. 

Mistresses  who  are  acquainted  with  intelHgait  methods  connected 
with  cookery,  cleaning,  the  care  of  children,  and  the  health  of  the  home 
generally,  will  find  that  tb^  have  better  servants  than  if  they  were 
themselves  ignorant.  Their  servants  find  that  badly  p^ormed  duties 
will  not  be  passed  over ;  and  they  are  much  more  likely  to  endeavour  to 
improve  in  the  service  of  a  really  clever  mistress,  whilst  they  would  be 
content  to  go  on  in  their  ignorance,  indifferent  and  careless  as  to 
mischievous  results,  in  the  service  of  a  mistress  who  is  herself  ignorant 
of  vital  principles. 

Women's  Work  outside  the  Home,  as  Nurses,  Teachers^ 
Lecturers  on  Hygiene,  &c. 

Having  spoken  of  women's  work  in  their  capacity  as  mistresdes 
of  the  home,  let  us  glanee  at  their  work  in  the  cause  of  hygiene 
outside  the  home.  Of  all  the  numerous  fields  of  work  thrown  open 
to  women,  I  know  of  none  which  seems  more  suited  to  absorbing  a 
large  share  of  their  outside  interest  than  that  of  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  hygiene.  In  town  and  country  the  need  is  the  same.  Women  who 
make  it  the  daily  work  of  their  lives  to  go  about  doing  good  should  not 
forget  that  the  conversion  to  higher  things  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for 
whilst  the  life  of  the  body  is  endangered  by  the  unchecked  presence  of 
the  active  means  for  propagating  disease. 

Women  who  work  as  district  .visitors,  as  promoters  of  mothers* 
meetings,  as  organisers  of  clubs  for  girls,  such  as  the  Hon.  Maude 
Stanley's  Club,  and  the  Honor  Club  in  London,  have  innumerable 
opportunities  for  making  known  the  simple  laws  of  health,  and  it  is 
their  positive  duty  not  to  let  these  opportunities  pass.  Let  them  do 
their  best  to  save  their  fellow  creatures  from  ill-health,  disease,  and 
pestilence.  Let  them,  by  teaching  the  simple  laws  of  health,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  home-comfort,  if  not  by  the  actual  teaching  of 
household  management,  endeavour  to  improve  and  raise  the  physical 
condition  of  the  population. 

Trained  nurses,  who  are  educated  in  sanitary  matters,  whether 
engaged  in  district  or  private  work,  may  do  much  to  quietly  promote 
the  cause  of  hygiene  ;  and  many,  I  believe,  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  their  mission  in  this  respect,  are  doing  good  work. 

Teachers  in  schools,  by  giving  direct  instruction  in  hygiene,  may 
do  much  to  awaken  an  interest,  and  to  make  the  girls  under  them 
realise  the  importance  of  the  responsibilities  which  will  devolve  upon 
them  in  after  life. 
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When  distributing  the  prizes  at  a  large  giris*  school  some  time  ago, 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  said,  "  I  would  have  domestic  economy, 
"  hygiene,  and  physiology  taught  as  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum 
"  of  every  giris'  school."  That  remark,  I  he^irtily  endorse.  It  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  those  subjects  are  being  inchided  in  the 
prospectuses  of  many  of  our  leading  girls'  schools  in  England, 

The  Privy  Council  on  Education,  by  the  encouragement  they  are 
giving  to  technical  education,  are  doing  something  for  girls  attending 
board  and  other  public  elementary  schools.     Direct  practical  teaching 
by  trained  qualified  teachers  is  given  in  laundry -work,  cookery,  and 
needlework.     Theoretical  teaching  is  also  given  in   domestic  economy 
and   hygiene.     In  the  latter  subjects,  the   teachers   give  some   proof 
of  their  theoretical  knowledge  by  passing  either  the  Queen's  Scholarship 
or  Government  Certificate  Examination  in   domestic  economy,  or  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  examination  in  hygiene.     In  the  residential 
training  colleges  for  female  teachers  a  certificate  must  be  signed  by  the 
lady  supoi-intendent  of  each  college,  stating  that  each  stiulent  has  done 
some  practical  domestic  work  during  the  year ;  but  from  my  large  expe- 
rience in  training  large  classes  of  students,  I  am  in  a  position  to  .siiy  that 
the  students,  in  many  cases,  do  not  take  much  interest  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  practical  work.     It  may  be  that  the  reason  is  because  no 
ambition  to  excel  is  excited.     All  their  other  practicfil  work  is  tested 
by  examiners  and  inspectors,  the  needlework  by  a  lady  expert,  cookery 
by  an  inspectress.     Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  students  knew  that 
their    domestic   and   hygienic    knowledge   woidd   be   also  tested   by  a 
competent  inspectress?     Such   an  arrangement  by  the   Privy  Council 
might  have  the  effect  of  further  promoting  the  cause  of  hygiene  among 
the  masses  by  means  of  the  female  teachers.     No  means,  however  small, 
should  be  neglected  for   getting   at   the   masses.     In   the   past,  many 
thousands  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  ignorance — ignorance 
of  matters  relating  to  sanitation,  diet,  fresh  air,  cleanliness.     Those  days 
of  actual   ignorance   have  passed   away,  we   hoj>e,  for  ever.     Biit  the 
iiwakening  is  not  yet  universid. 


Public  Orgakisations  for  promoting  Hygiene. 

Women  anxious  to  do  something  in  this  direction  have  formed 
"  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associations/*  and  have  done  valuable  work  in 
particular  districts,  but  the  matter  is  a  serious  national  one. 

Recognising  this,  the  National  Health  Society  was  formed  in 
London  some  years  ago  for  the  diffusion  of  sanitary  and  hygienic 
knowledge  among  all  classics.  The  work  of  the  society  has  been 
growing  until  it  has  sueceeiled  in  reaching  all  classes,  from  the  highest 
downwards.  Its  teaching  is  given  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  <luchesses, 
imd  in  the  homes  of  the  very  poor.  Its  secretary,  its  officers,  and  most 
of  \\^  lecturers  are  women.  Down  into  the  very  poorest  districts  of 
London,  away  into  rural  villages,  the  cottages  of  labourers,  outlying 
•school-rooms  and  farmhouses,  they  carry  the  information  and  practical 
knowledge  which  is  listened   to  with  eager  attention ;  and  not  only 
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listened  to, — again  and  again,  have  the  lecturers  found  their  su^estions 
and  hints  heing  acted  upon.     We  talk  to  the  women  in  simple  language, 
and  they  tell  their  difficulties,  and  ask  advice  from  the  lady  who  talks 
to  them   in   such  a  homely  way.     As  an  illustration  from  personal 
experience,  I  may  say  that  after  the  last  such  ''  homely  talk  "  (I  will  not 
say  lecture),  given  by  myself  in  Whitechapel,  quite  60  out  of  the  nearly 
200  extremely  poor  women  present  remained  behind  to  ask  questions. 
It  was  quite  pathetic  to  see  how  the  desire  to  know  how  the  home  may 
be  made  and  kept  healthy  exists.     I  noted  specially  that  the  questions 
nearly  always  included  something  about  drains.    These  poor  creatures 
do  not  know  that  the  best  drains  are  those  which  require  no  disinfectants. 
They  do  know,  however,  that  they  have  something  called  ''  drains,"  and 
they  calmly  accept  the  idea  that,  being  drains,  they  must  emit  a  bad 
smell,  and  so  they  begged, ''  Please  will  you  write  down  the  name  of 
that  stuff  for  drains."     The  Committee  of  the  National  Health  Society 
are  not  only  national  in  name,  but  are  national  in  spirit,  and  their 
influence  has  spread  to  many  parts  of  the  country.     They  would  gladly 
carry  their  humanizing  work  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  but  they  need  such  local  co-operation  as  has  been  recently  given 
to  them  by  the  County  Council  for  North  Devon,  by  whose  arrangement 
the  society  sept  15  of  their  lady  lecturers,  during^May,  June,  and  July, . 
through  the  county  to  teach  cottage  cookery,  and  the  simple  means  for 
maintaining  a  healthy  existence.     The  enthusiastic  work  of  these  ladies 
and  their  sympathetic  and  homely  method  of  dealing  with  the  ignorant 
poor  have  already  produced    large  results  in  the  increase  of  home 
comfort  in  the  Devonshire  villages.    Faley  said,  '^  Virtue  is  the  doing 
good  to  mankind  " ;  surely  women,  who  by  their  teaching  are  raising 
the'  material  and  moral  standard  of  their  fellow  creatures,  exemplify 
this. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  there  are  other  paths  in  which,  if 
opportunity  were  given,  women's  work  in  the  cause  of  hygiene  might  be 
extended  so  as  to  prove  of  immense  practical  value.  I  refer  especially 
to  the  work  which  they  could  perform  as  Inspectresses  of  Factories  in 
which  women  and  children  are  employed.  That  women's  workshops 
cannot  be  really  efficiently  inspected  by  men  is  a  serious  fact ; — a  fact 
which  has  been  realised  and  officially  recognised  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  women  are  now  employed  as  Inspectresses.  AjmI 
certainly  women's  patience  in  attending  to  small  details  might  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  probing  the  evils  which  are  only  too  prevalent  in^ 
some  of  the  ''  sweating  "  dens  of  London. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  again  refer  to  and  emphasise  the*- 
necessity  for  that  co-operation  which  is  the  basis  of  suocess  when  the- 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  has  to  be  considered,  the  co- 
operation of  men  and  women.  Men,  as  they  should  be,  are  the  pioneers^ 
of  sanitary  and  hygienic  reform ;  but  they  may  sit  in  council,  they  may 
originate  schemes,  they  may  bring  legisladon  to  their  aid,  and  they  will 
find  that  most  of  their  efforts  are  as  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  if  they  enlist  not  the  sympiithies  and  aid  of  women.  When 
women  are  informed  and  interested  they  seem  to  be  by  nature  sanitarians, 
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and,  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  has  said,  they  are  allies  of  the 
first  order ;  but  when  not  informed  and  not  interested,  they  are  silent 
opponents  which  no  man  or  sanitary  board  can  withstand.  Though 
not  themselves  eligible  for  Heats  on  local  sanitary  boards,  in  women's 
hands  the  health  of  the  nation  lies.  May  we  not  iiope  that  the  impetus 
given  to  the  cause  of  health  by  this  Congress  will  be  instrumental  in 
stirring  up  those  women  of  England  who  may  not  yet  have  realised  the 
responsibilities  which  are  theirs— theirs  by  right — responsibilities  which 
may  be  classed,  indeed,  as  the  highest  pridleges,  and  the  noblest  of  all 
women's  rights,  the  exercise  of  which  will  beneficially  aflfect,  not  only 
their  immediate  circle,  but  humanity  at  large.  As  my  paper  deals 
primarily  with  women's  work  in  promoting  the  cause  of  hygiene,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  substituting  the  feminine  for  the  mascidine 
gender  in  my  concluding  wonls  : — 

"  Women  never  nearer  to  the  goddesses  attain, 
"  Than  in  the  art  of  giving  health  to  men." 
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Tho  Need  for  Popular  Instniction  on  Hygiene  and  Pllysiolog3^ 

BY 

William  Brucb,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Ross 

and  Cromarty. 

-     '.      i      I     «u    . 
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I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  no  part  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  so  rudimentary  as  it  is  in  the  Island 
t)f  Lewis,  in  the  county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  of  which  I  have  the 
official  charge  in  public  health. 

Notwithstanding  this  degrading  ignorance,  tlie  health  of  the  in- 
habitants is  fairly  good.  The  death-rate  per  annum,  in  a  population 
as  per  last  census  of  1891,  stands  at  about  120  per  10,000  and  the 
average  mortality  of  preventible  disease — in  the  sanitary  sense,  that  is, 
of  tuberculous  and  zymotic  disease — is  the  second  least  in  Scotland. 
This  latter  statement  is  merely  approximate,  as  three-fourths  of  the 
deaths  are  not  certified  by  a  registered  practitioner,  atui  must  be,  in 
many  instances,  mere  guesses  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  The  low  rate  of  mortality  must  not,  however,  stand  in  the 
way  of  undoubted  sanitary  progress,  and  falls  to  be  accounted  for  by — 
(1)  a  high  standard  of  morality  ;  (2)  racial  characteristics  ;  (3)  absence 
of  pressing  poverty;  (4)  healthy  outdoor  life;  and  (5)  it  must  be 
allowed,  idleness,  the  natural  state  of  man  viewed  as  a  mere  animal.  I 
may  be  allowed  to  state  here  parenthetically  that  the  obsi^r\ation  of 
33  years'  medical  practice  has  firmly  fixed  on  my  mind  that  constant 
physical  exertion  does  considerabl)-  shorten  life  ;  that  work  wears  out  in 
.time  the  moving  >partions  of  the  machine, — fii'st,  and  chiefly,  the  heart. 
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I  shall  now  give  a  few  Inief  extracts  from  the  dislrict  report  of 
my  friend,  Dr.  Maeaulay,  of  Lochs  :-*- 

'^The  average  crofter-fisherman's  house  is  a  parallelogram  from 
50  to  60  feet  l<»ig  and  12  to  13  feet  broad  inside.  The  thick  walls, 
which  are  generally  5  feet  high,  are  built  with  loose  stones  and 
packed  with  earth.  The  roof  ia  covered  with  turf  and  thatched  with 
straw.  Where  possible  the  house  is  built  on  a  gentle  slope,  so  that  the 
wall  of  the  one  end  may  be  from  2  to  3  feet  deeper  than  the  wall  at 
the  other  end.  This  is  the  dwelling-house  and  cow-house  in  one.  The 
family  occupies  one  half,  and  the  cattle  the  other  half.  A  person 
entering  such  a  house  about  the  end  of  May  will  notice  that  the  floor 
<tf  the  cattle-half  of  the  house  is  from  2  to  3  feet  lower  than  the 
floor  of  the  family-half  of  the  house.  This  forms  the  receptacle  for  the 
year's  dung,  flsh  offal,  and  any  other  refuse  about  the  house.  In 
the  beginning  of  winter  the  cattle  are  stabled  in  this  underground 
receptacle.  As  it  gradually  flUs  with  the  dung  and  other  organic 
matter,  the  cows  are  raised  up  imtil  by  the  month  of  March  the  dung 
on  which  they  stand  is  frequently  a  foot  or  more  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  floor  in  the  family  end.  This  dung  is  never  cleaned  out  of  the 
house  until  it  is  required  in  the  month  of  April  for  potato  manure." 

Yoii  will  think  how  miserable  and  ^ameful!  This  state  <^ 
matters  must  be  remedied  at  once.  Note,  however,  that  the  population, 
as  I  have  shown,  is  healthy  as  a  whole,  and  that  there  will  be  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  money  for  improvements ;  that  the  habits  of  the  people 
have  been  long  established ;  that  their  miserable  crofts  are  dependent  on 
the  manure,  yea,  on  the  soot  which  must  be  kept  dry  and  under  cover  in 
so  terribly  wet  a  climate ;  and,  above  all,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  people 
are  ignorant  and  bigoted  in  their  own  beliefs,  and  you  will  see  that  any 
violent  measures  of  reform  will  only  defeat  the  end  in  liew. 

Are  we  sanitarians,  then,  to  do  nothing  ?,  Yes,  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  if  we  begin  at  the  beginning,  at  the  schools.  But  before 
proceeding  further,  let  me  ask,  which  is  the  flrst  article  of  faith  in  per- 
sonal hygiene  ?  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  answer  will  be  personal 
cleanliness*  If  we  could  secure  this  one  condition  in  its  fullest  aspect, 
the  whole  army  of  sanitarians  might  be  pensioned  off,  and  no  more 
appointed.  The  problems  in  the  Lewis  are  mainly  individual,  as  dis^ 
tinct  from  social,  problems.  X  speak  of  things  sanitary,  of  course,  but  I 
doubt  if  I  am  not  correct  in  the  wider  and  more  general  sense.  Town- 
ships are  really  aggregated  rural  communities.  A  township  embraces  in 
many  cases  a  great  number  of  acres.  This,  then,  being  the  real  question, 
viz.,  one  of  cleanliness,  it  must  be  taught  as  the  flrst  article  in  the 
hygienic  catechism  of  schools.  How  far  is  it  possible  so  to  educate  the 
children  there?  Are  there  the  means  of  demonstrating;  are  there 
the  teachers  ? 

I  have  personally  investigated  on  the  spot  the  apparatus,  so  to 
speak,  and  I  flnd  it  lamentably  defective.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
hundreds  of  pounds  have  been  lavishly  dpent  on  buildings,  in  some  cases 
half  a  mile  away  from  a  source  of  pure  drinking  waters,  and  that  fo6 
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proper  and  sufficient  means  have  been  resorted  to  to  obtain  a  ^water- 
supply  for  such  a  school  and  its  pupils  numbering,  it  may  be,  hundreds  Y 

In  the  county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  fully  one-half  of  the  public 
schools  have  no  proper  water-supply.  Just  think  of  that  pregnant  fact, 
and  consider  the  probable  sanitary  condition  where  so  many  childrei» 
are. compelled  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  lives. 

The  privy  accommodation  is  often  constructed  on  bad  lines,  and,  as- 
a  rule,  the  emptying  is  done  at  long  intervals,  and  the  receptacle  and  \\s 
surroundings  are  badly  kept.  Urinals  are  almost  always  ill-plannedy 
and  no  attention  paid  to  them  whatever.  Such  conveniences  are  a 
necessity  for  very  young  girls. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  first  of  all  needed.  Then  water- 
closets  may  follow,  but,  as  a  rule,  privies,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  stilf 
remain;  and  lavatories,  and  by-and-by,  baths  must  follow.  In  the 
meantime  privies  must  be  constructed  on  proper  principles.  They  must 
be  situated  in  the  right  place,  not  too  near  the  schoolroom  or  teacher's 
house,  and  hidden  away  if  possible,  but  yet  accessible. 

In  some  cases  the  children  are  absolutely  shut  out,  so  that  these 
receptacles  may  not  become  a  nuisance  but  may  be  in  proper  order 
against  the  inspector's  annual  visit.  In  others  for  divers  reasons,  but 
principally  because  they  are  too  obtrusive,  the  children  do  not  take 
advantage  of  them.     All  this  must  be  remedied. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  desideratum — ^the  absolute  and 
imperative  need  for  steady,  systematic  supervision.  The  schoolmaster 
must  consider  the  practical  enforcement  of  sanitary  work  in  his  school 
as  a  most  important  portion  of  his  duty.  The  way  to  secure  this 
devotion  of  his  time  and  attention  is  to  make  it  pay  to  do  so.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  Government  grant  should  depend  on  (say)  quarterly 
reports  made  by  the  district  medical  officer  of  health. 

The  teacher  ought  to  look  upon  his  school  and  its  economy  as  a 
wise  householder  looks  upon  his  or  her  house.  Miss  Nightingale  lays  it 
down  as  a  rule  never  to  be  broken  that  every  housekeeper  should  every 
day  inspect  every  part  and  corner  of  her  establishment.  So  should  every 
schoolmaster  who  has  once  grasped  the  idea  tliat  he — more  than  anyone^ 
except  the  parents — ^has  in  his  hands  the  moulding  of  the  moral  and 
individual  character  of  his  pupils. 

To  teach  with  interest  and  advantage  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
teacher  himself  be  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
hygiene.  Both  must  be  studied  practically,  but  especially  the  latter. 
At  South  Kensington  and  elsewhere  classes  are  doubtless  formed  to 
suit  the  period  when  schoolmasters  are  free  to  attend.  Having  thus 
become  fitted,  he  must  put  his  knowledge  into  practice.  Nowhere  is 
ventilation  more  important  than  in  schools,  and  yet,  in  too  many 
instances,  are  the  simple  rules  too  often  neglected ;  and  so  also  with 
regard  to  heat.  There  is  frequently  deplorable  ignorance  displayed  in 
this  respect. 

In  working  out  hygienic  rules  in  schools,  teachers  must  trust  a  good 
deal  to  some  modification  of  the  monitor  system.     Ordinary  immorality. 
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80-ealled,  is,  I  have  already  said,  rare  in  Lewis.  But  *^  the  quality  of 
**  mind  mlist  be  low  where  dirt  and  filth  abound,  and  the  disposition  to 
**  grovel  leads  to  idleness  and  fatalism."  Civilization  will  follow  more 
closely  and  steadily  in  the  wake  of  the  schoolmaster  if  he  cultivates 
the  graces  both  of  mind  and  body  in  his  pupils,  and  if  his  motto  be 
**  Nihil  est  quod  humanum  a  me  alienum  puto." 


Hygiene  for  the  Zenanas  of  India. 

BY 

Surgeon-Gkneral  C.  R.  Francis,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P.,  Delegate  from  the 
National  Indian  Association. 


More  than  20  years  ago  Miss  Carpenter,  sister  of  our  renowned 
physiologist,  hearing  much  of  the  low  social  condition  of  the  women  of 
India,  determined,  although  then  in  the  seventh  decade  of  life,  to  go  and 
see  for  herself,  in  view  to,  if  possible,  its  amelioration.  She  founded, 
in  1870,  the  Association,*  of  which  the  Princess  Alice  became  the 
President,  and  which  is  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Miss  Carpenter,  being  much  impressed  with  what  she  saw,  viz., 
amongst  other  things  by  the  great  need  for  female  education  and  im- 
provement and  for  better  sanitation,  paid  other  visits  to  India,  but  died  in 
1877.  Stimulated  by  her  example  and  exertions,  the  Association  has  spared 
no  efforts  to  carry  out  her  views ;  branches  have  been  established  in 
some  of  the  principal  social  and  educational  centres,  an  active  interest 
being  taken  in  them  by  high  official  authorities ;  its  magazine  has  been 
utilised  for  conveying  information  on  the  best  means  of  preserving 
health  in  India ;  and  its  promoters  may  fairly  be  congratulated  upon  the 
progressive  fulfilment  of  the  objects  with  which  the  Association  was 
founded.  Following  Miss  Carpenter's  example,  the  honorary  secretary. 
Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  paid  a  visit  to  India  in  1888,  to  inspect  the 
several  branches,  and  to  bring  them  more  into  rapport  with  the  parent 
institution  at  home. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  the  Government  of  India  tentatively 
initiated  the  experiment  of  sending  four  intelligent  young  native 
gentlemen  of  good  caste  to  England,  to  study  medicine  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  its  ablest  medical  officers,  Dr.  H.  H.  GK)odeve. 
The  experiment  was  eminently  successful ;  and  the  door  being  thus 
opened,  other  young  Indian  gentlemen  voluntarily  came  to  England, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  same  purpose.  Now  they  come  in  increasing 
numbers  to  study  not  only  medicine,  but  various  callings  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will,  on  their  return  to  India,  be  of  use  to  themselves  and  to 
their  country.  To  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  aid,  the 
National  Indian  Association  is  prepared  to  stand,  as  it  were,  in  loco 

*  Sabeeqnently  called  the  Kational  Indian  Aaeociatioo. 
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parentis  ;  to  provide  them  with  suitable  accommoclation,  to  show  them 
the  best  side  of  English  society,  and  to  introduce  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  such  institutions  as  may  especially  benefit  them.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  some  cases,  these  gentlemen  come  too  young.  And 
here  I  would  urge  that  all  medical  students  from  India  should  be 
encouraged  to  thoroughly  study  hygiene. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  the  natives  of  India,  the 
Hindus  especially,  attach  great  importance  to  personal  ablution,  which 
is  indeed  a  religious  obligation,  they  do  not  seem  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  healthy  surroundings.  The  management  of  the  lying-in 
chamber  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  Indian  mothers  look  upon 
fresh  air  as  positively  injurious  to  the  infant,  and  to  exclude  it  as  well 
as  the  possible  entrance  of  malignant  spirits,  they  take  iniinite  pains  to 
close  every  door  and  window,  and  to  fill  up  every  crevice ;  so  that  there 
is  a  complete  absence  of  ventilation,  the  room  resembling,  says  Kunyc 
Lall  Dey  in  his  "  Hindoo  Social  Laws  and  Habits,"  "  an  hermetiw».lly 
sealed  box."  In  this  darkened  chamber — a  large  fire  burning  in  the 
centre  even  in  the  hottest  weather — the  mother  and  child  i-emain, 
inspiring  a  vitiated  atmosphere  for  21  days,  till  the  ceremony  of  the 
ShUsti  pidja  is  performed.  Imperfect  ventilation  is,  indeeil,  a  character- 
istic feature  in  all  Hindu  dwellings.  The  sitting  and  reception  rooms  of  a 
native  house  in  Calcutta  intended  for  the  mule  members  of  the  family  are 
comparatively  spacious,  as  is  the  daldn^  or  hall  for  the  celebration  of  the 
pujas  and  festivals  that  take  place  on  the  premises.  There  is  also  a 
court-yard  for  natches  and  other  entertainments.  But,  in  the  iintuppoor 
(zenana  or  female  apartments),  in  Avhich  the  men  are  apt  to  sleep  half 
their  time  away,  a  very  limited  amount  of  breathing  space,  much  less 
than  the  quantity  considered  necessary  in  a  tropical  climate,  is  allotted 
to  each  individual.  Ami,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  the 
cooking  rooms  which  have  no  proper  outlet ;  the  aiistakoor,  or  place  to 
receive  their  refuse — a  kind  of  dust-bin ;  odious  privies,  too  often  left 
uncleaned ;  wells  sunk  almost  directly  beneath  these  pri\'ies ;  the  tank 
for  the  women  who  here  wash  their  clothes  and  themselves ;  in  short, 
an  abundance  of  impurities,  the  contemplation  of  which  led  a  well- 
known  practitioner  some  50  years  ago  to  write  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  in  any  city,  "  more  fruitful  and  fatal  causes  of  disease 
and  death  concentrated  within  narrower  limits."  An  improved  water 
supply  and  better  drainage — the  sewage  of  Calcutta  is  now  <lrained  away 
into  the  Salt  Lakes,*  instead  of   being  deposited  (as  formerly)  in  the 

•  The  liquid  sSewage  is  conducted  by  a  main  sewer  into  the  circular  canal,  whence 
it  is  supposed  to  find  its  way  into  the  tidal  Bidridhuree  river  (which  is  practically  an 
arm  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal),  there  to  be  tossed  about  and  finally  deposited  at  high 
tides  in  the  Salt  Lukes,  with  which  the  Bidridhuree  communicates.  The  system  is 
considered  by  eminent  medical  authority  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  The  liquid 
sewage,  it  is  urged,  should  be  made  to  discharge  at  a  point  much  lower  down — into 
an  arm  of  the  sea  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  Salt  Lakes,  nor  with  the 
country  near  Calcutta.  The  "dry  sewage"  (street  sweepings,  &c.)»  all  that  the 
sewer  does  not  carry  off,  is  conveyed  by  municipal  carts  and  by  railway  to  an  area 
of  municipal  land  about  a  mile  square,  where  it  is  laid  down  in  layers  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  thus  raising  the  land  which  originally  was  very  low. 
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river  (the  prinoipal  drinking  water  of  the  city)  at  the  rate  of  180  tons 
a  day — ^have  greatly  contributed  to  improre  the  health  of  the  eitj 
genen^ly,  notably  in  the  diminution  of  cholera.  Bnt  these  reforms, 
though  appreciated  by  the  native  community,  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Tiding  power ;  they  are  not  the  result  of  the  growth  of  native  public 
opinion.  And  I  am  not  aware  that,  as  yet,  there  is  any  material  dif- 
ferences—so conservative  are  the  people  and  so  indisposed  to  brook  any 
change  that  affects  the  Ma  B^  ka  dmioor  (andent  cnstoms) — 
in  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  houses,  and  thdr  immediate  sur- 
roundings. Let  anyone  take  a  walk  through  the  Tiretta  bazaar  (in  the 
northern  quarter  of  Caloatta)  at  day-break  before  the  inhabitants  are 
astir,  and  he  will  probably  see  men  asleep  (in  the  hot  season),  as  I  have,  on 
chdrpdis  (country  bedsteads)  placed  in  front  of  the  houses,  close  to, 
if  not  directly  over,  one  of  the  open  street  drains,  which  are  not 
always  only  water  drains.  Can  it  be  surprising  that  cholera  should 
be  endemic — about  4,000  on  an  average  dying  annually  in  the  past  ? 
or  that  the  natives  should  have  so  little  stamina  wherewith  to  resist  it  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  92,520  were  swept  away  by  the  disease  in 
20  consecutive  years.  With  improvement  in  the  hygiene  of  the  home, 
the  mortality  from  this  disease  would  be  still  further  diminished. 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  our  military  cantonments,  upon  the 
public  buildings  in  which  so  much  money  has  been  expended,  should 
become  unhealthy.  In  some  cases  there  may  have  been  physical  objec- 
tions, perhaps  overlooked  or  insufficiently  considered,  to  the  site ;  or, 
possibly,  other  causes  beyond  human  control  may  have  unexpectedly  super- 
vened. But,  in  others,  more  frequently  too  than  the  European  authorities 
are  aware  of,  the  unhealthiness  is  of  the  natives*  own  causing.  For  example, 
cholera  appears  in  a  bazaar  in  cantonments ;  and,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
administrative  medical  officer  or  staff  surgeon,  a  temporary  hospital  is 
erected  a  sufficient  distance  off  from  the  cantonment  for  the  reception 
of  such  cases.  But,  not  unnaturally,  the  sick  do  not  like  to  be  taken 
from  home,  and  the  occurrence  of  cases  is  therefore  not  reported. 
The  inmates  of  the  infected  house  "  lie  close,"  and  the  cholera  dejecta, 
instead  of  being  disinfected,  removed  to  fs  distance  and  there  buried, 
are  either  thrown  into  a  comer  of  the  premises  or  fdaced  in  a  shallow 
excavation  hurriedly  scraped  out  for  the  purpose  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house.  I  have  met  with  a  similar  case  when  marching 
with  an  irregular  cavalry  regiment*  A  trooper,  seized  with  diarrhoea, 
the  preliminary  symptoms,  apparently,  of  du>lera-^had  the  dejecta 
buried  in  his  tent. 

The  amount  of  crowding  in  the  sick  chamber  is  often  excessive. 
Fresh  air,  so  essential  to  the  prevention  of  ante-mortem  clots  (embolisms), 
an  occasional  cause  of  sudden  death  after  surgical  operations — ^is  the 
last  thing  thought  of  when  such  a  catastrophe  is  threatened.  In  some 
parts  of  India,  in  the  comparatively  low  and  damp  j^arts  particularly, 
e.g.j  in  Bengal  proper,  phthisii pultnonalis  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the 
women;  and  without  doubt,  overcrowding  in  small  rooms  contributes 
to  this.    Men  also  thus  suffer  in  the  same  localities. 
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The  feeding  of  infants,  whose  ''  stunted  growth,  constant  sickness, 
and  early  death  "  is  often  due,  says  Kunye  L&ll  Dey,  to  the  substitutiaii 
of  inferior  meethaees  (sweetmeats)  for  the  mother's  milk  at  the  time 
of  weaning,  and  to  the  free  consumption  of  immature  fruit,  is  a  subject 
upon  which  the  mothers  of  India  require  much  enlightenment.    Abou^ 
30  years  ago  a  lecture  was  given,  in  Calcutta,  by  a  native  gentleman  who 
advocated  the  use  of  butcher's  meat  and  alcoholic  drinks  by  Bengalees  ; 
urging  that,  as  such  a  dietary  gave  strength  to  Europeans,  his  countrj- 
men  would  do  well  to  adopt  it.    Mistaken  counsel !     And  the  increase 
of  liver  disease  during  the  past  25  years,  amongst  the  Bengalees  and 
others  who  have    followed  it,  only  too  certiUnly   proves   its  fallacy. 
The  lecturer,  who  overlooked  the  fact  that  Britons  owe  their  superior 
physique,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  Northern  clime,  would  have  given 
better  advice  had  he  recommended  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the 
simple  vegetarian  diet  suitable  to  a  tropical  climate,  to  indulge  less  in 
sweetmeats  and  ghee  (clarified  butter),  and  to  abstain  altogether  from 
every  description  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which  tend  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  Europeans  and  of  all  who  use  them. 

How  best  to  counteract  the  influence  of  malaria  and  of  impure 
air  and  water — the  natives  are  familiar  enough  with  the  effects  of 
these  agents,  as  is  evident  from  the  expressions  ^^  huwa*  lug  gga" 
*^panee^  lug  gya  '* — is  another  lesson  of  paramount  importance. 

The  opening,  now  offered  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
''  National  Indian  Association,"  for  instructing  Indian  mothers  in  the 
laws  of  health  in  a  familiar  and  unscholastic  way  in  their  homes,  as 
also  to  girls  at  school  who  in  due  course  will  become  mothers,  is  one 
^hat,  if  judiciously  utilised,  may  bear  excellent  fruit ;  for,  after  all,  the 
women  are  at  the  root  of  all  social  reformation  and  progress. 

The  Association  has  acted  as  a  pioneer  in  originating  and  quickening 
the  movement  for  providing  skilled  female  medical  aid  for  the  women 
in  the  zenanas,  into  which  no  medical  man  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
enter,  and  who  were,  therefore,  hitherto  dependent  upon  such  profes- 
sional assistance  as  could  be  obtained  from  their  own  sex  in  India. 

This  indigenous  assistance  is  now  known  to  be  of  the  worst 
possible  description.  The  subject  having  been  ably  dealt  with  in  the 
"Contemporary  Review"  by  a  medical  lady.  Dr.  Frances  Hoggan, 
the  "  National  Indian  Association "  took  it  up.  Meetings  were  held 
under  its  auspices ;  an  impetus,  fostered  by  the  Queen  herself,  was  given 
to  the  project  for  sending  to  these  poor  women  thoroughly  well  taught 
lady  doctors  from  England,  and  for  educating  the  native  midvrives 
(dhaees).  The  entire  scheme  was  thus  well  ventilated,  and,  at  length, 
through  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Ketteridge,  of  Bombay,  supplemented 
later  by  that  of  several  Parsee  gentlemen,  it  assumed  a  definite  shi^. 
A  hospital  for  the  reception  of  native  female  patients  was  established ; 

*  «  The  air  has  struck  me." 
t  '<  The  water  has  struck  me.'' 
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and  an  income,  for  three  years,  for  two  accomplished  lady  doctors  from 
England  was  guaranteed.* 

The  scheme,  thus  initiated,  commended  itself  to  the  wife  of  the 
then  Viceroy,  the  Countess  of  Bufferin,  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Indian  €k>yemment,  and  cordially  assisted  by  local  authorities  and 
medical  officers,  and  by  native  princes  and  gentlemen  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  has  completed  the  foundation  of  a  great  social 
reformation. 

Provision  had  already  existed  for  the  treatment  of  women  in  some 
of  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries;  but  the  doctors  have  been  men. 
Women  of  high  caste — •purda  nishins — (screened  from  the  public  gaze) 
would  not  avail  themselves  of-  it.  For  these  hospitals  are  being 
established ;  and  either  in  them  or  at  home  they  have  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving,  when  ill,  the  best  possible  professional  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  their  own  sex. 

I  would  urge  that  all  female  medical  officers  should  be  thoroughly 
well  informed  in  the  subject  of  sanitation  and  the  laws  of  health,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  impart  their  knowledge  in  a  pleasant  popular  way  to  the 
inmates  of  zenanas.  Lady  doctors  from  England  might  be  encouraged, 
as  well  as  the  male  medical  students  from  India,  to  take  the  degree  in 
State  medicine  required  for  sanitary  medical  officers  in  England. 

A  strong  impetus  is  being  given,  and  in  this  the  ''  National  Indian 
Association ''  takes  an  active  part,  to  the  school  education  of  Indian 
girls,  and  it  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  hygiene  should  be  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  study  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  especially  in 
normal  schools.  Indian  girls  are  remarkable  for  their  zeal  in  learning 
whatever  they  are  taught,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not, 
by-and-by,  excel  in  teaching  this  subject,  as  some  of  their  sisters  excel 
in  other  intellectual  efforts. 

Why  should  not  our  sisters  in  India,  when  sufficiently  educated, 
work  as  zealously  and  as  effectually  for  their  country  as  so  many  noble 
women  in  England  (amongst  whom  stands  prominently  forward  one 
who,  37  years  ago,  gave  so  powerful  an  impulse  to  the  subject  that 
brings  men  and  women  of  various  nationalities  together  to-day — ^the 
Hygaeia  of  England,  Florence  Nightingale)  have  done  for  ours  ?  A 
valuable  sanitary  primer,  called  the  "Way  to  Health,"  has  been 
published  (in  English)  for  the  Education  Department  in  the  Punjab, 
and,  on  the  representation  of  the  "  National  Association  for  Supplying 
Medical  Aid  to  the  Women  of  India,"  the  Indian  Government  have 
published  a  new  edition,  with  translations  of  the  work.  A  text  book 
on  domestic  economy  and  sanitary  science  for  the  use  of  the  senior 
^ilasses  of  English  and  vernacular  schools,  which  gained  the  reward  of 

*  Prior  to  this,  the  idea  of  giving  a  medical  edaoation  to  Indian  women  bad 
originated  in  Madras,  and  Surgeon-General  Balfoor  had  induced  the  Madrsa 
Oovemment  to  throw  open  the  Medical  College  to  them.  Mrs.  Scharlieb,  who  has 
«ince  distinguished  herself  at  the  University  of  London  and  in  other  ways,  was  one 
of  the  first  students. 
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A  thousand  rupees  offered  bj  Government  for  the  best  treatise  on  the 
subject,  has  also  been  published.* 

These  are  excellent  publications,  likely  to  do  much  good  as  text 
books  in  the  higher  schools ;  but  there  is  room,  I  venture  to  think,  for 
others  (in  the  vernacular)  suitable  for  elementary  village  schools  and 
for  use  in  the  zenanas.  In  this  connexion  lady  doctors  for  India  would 
do  well  to  examine  the  works  published  by  the  '^  National  Health 
Society  "  and  by  the  "  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association."  The  natives  of 
India  are  very  fond  of  proverbs  and  stories.  The  kuhdni-wdla  (story- 
teller) is  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  inns  for  travellers,  and  wherever 
people  congregate;  books,  therefore,  on  hygiene,  published  on  these 
lines,  would,  I  believe,  be  very  popular.  I  speak  from  personal 
experience.f 

There  is  one  important  point  in  connexion  with  the  laws  of  health 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  viz.,  the  physical  development  of  the  .body 
in  athletic  exercises.  These  should,  always,  be  apportioned  to  the  capacity 
of  the  individual.  Sufficient  care  in  this  respect  is  not  always  taken,  even 
in  England ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  life  of  a 
lad  who  might  otherwise  have  grown  up  into  a  fairly  strong  man  is 
embittered,  if  not  shortened,  owing  to  the  germs  of  disease — the  result 
of  too  rough  exercise — ^being  laid  before  the  body  was  fully  formed. 
If  this  be  so  in  a  race  remarkable  for  a  powerful  physique,  how  much 
more  is  it  necessary  that  care  should  be  taken  in  tropical  regions  where 
the  youthful  frame  is,  as  a  rule,  so  much  inferior. 

There  are  other  subjects  which,  though  not  usually  included  under 
the  head  of  hygiene,  might  well  be  taught  to  the  youth  (of  both  sexes) 
of  India  in  connexion  with  preventive  medicine.  One  of  these  is  the 
extermination  of  poisonous  snakes  which,  in  conjunction  with  wild 
animals,  annually  destroy  their  thousands.  Under  the  present  system 
a  reward  is  given  for  every  dead  serpent  brought  before  the  magistrate 
or  civil  authority  of  the  district.  But  this  plan  does  not,  apparently, 
effect  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  mortality.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  cobra-di-capello  lays  from  18  to  20  eggs 
at  a  time,  so  that,  for  every  one  captured  a  large  number  remain  at 
liberty.  I  advocate,  therefore,  that  the  eggs  of  snakes— these  are  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  walls  and  where  the  sun  can  reach 
them — should  be  secured.  There  is  at  present  an  obstacle  to  any 
extensive  capture  of  snakes  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  themselvetii, 
who  offer  religious  objections  to  their  destruction.  Supposed  to  be 
associated  with  Deity,  they  are,  in  some  parts,  well  cared  for,  and  even 
worshipped.  The  low  caste  natives,  therefore,  who  will  alone  undertake 
the  work   of  extermination,   receive    but   scant  assistance    from    the 

*  A  similar  work  has  recently  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Brander,  Senior  Inspectress, 
for  the  nse  of  teachers  in  tbe  Madras  Presidency. 

1 1  once  published  a  pamphlet  of  tbe  kind,  which  remained  for  many  years  a  text 
book  in  the  Tillage  schools  of  tbe  North-Western  Provinces,  serving  as  a  pioneer 
for  a  more  comprehensive  publications.  Destroyed  .duriogthe  mutiny  of  1857,  it 
iras  afterwards  reprinted  under  the  orders  of  Oovemnient. 
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community  at  large.  But,  as  with  progressive  enlightenment,  this 
superstition,  with  many  others,  will  disappear,  and  the  true  character  of 
these  reptiles  he  clearly  understood,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the 
individual  slaughter,  now  conducte<l  at  such  a  disadvantage,  will  give 
place  to  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  extirpation.  The  only  other 
egg  which  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  snake's  is  the  lizarcFs,  but 
there  is  really  no  <lifl&culty  in  distinguishing  between  them.  The 
snake's  egg  (oblate  and  white)  has  a  soft  but  toughish  leathery  covering, 
whilst  the  lizard's  has  a  hard  shell.  To  distinguish  between  the  eggs 
of  poisonous  and  non -poisonous  snakes  is,  however,  impossible.  But  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  there  need  be  no  compunction  in  destroying  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty. 

The  work  of  introducing  preventive  medicine  amongst  a  people 
who  believe  that  almost  all  disease  is  sent  by  angry  gods,  i)Owerful 
demons,  or  evil  spirits,  must  necessarily  advance  pari  passu  with 
religious  as  well  as  general  enlightenment.  Hapj)ily,  sanitary  measures, 
partial  or  complete,  introduce<l  into  some  of  the  larger  towns,  have  met 
with  no  serious  opposition  from  the  natives ;  e.g.,  they  will  <lrink  and 
otherwise  use  water  conveyed  through  pipes,  though  they  will  not  use 
it  for  religious  ceremonies ;  but  the  stronghold  of  custom  and  prejudice 
is  in  the  home,  the  assault  and  carrying  of  which,  by  gentle  metho<ls 
peculiarly  their  own,  can  best  be  imdertaken  by  women — the  me<lically 
educated  and  noble-hearted  daughters  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


-^^o-O-o-^- 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wajihington  Lyon  (London)  agreed  with  Dr.  Newsbolme 
that  if  we  expect  to  spread  the  important  principles  of  hygiene  amongst 
the  masses,  it  must  be  done  by  teaching  **  the  laws  of  health  tn 
schools."  A  knowledge  of  these  should  be  made  a  leading  subject  in  the 
examinations  of  children.  He  suggested  that  candidcites  for  municipal 
honours  might  be  questioned  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  hygiene  and  kindred  subjects,  so  as  to  nt  them  to  sit  on  sanitary 
committees.  He  referred  with  praise  to  Miss  Scott's  paper  on  **  Woman's 
Work  in  promoting  the  Cause  of  Hygiene,"  and  pointed  on  t  the  importance 
of  women's  aid  in  promoting  the  progress  of  hygiene.  He  thought  the 
account  given  by  Surgeon-General  Francis  of  the  progress  in  sanitary 
matters  in  India  was  most  satisfactory.  Although  it  was  only  a  very 
short  time  since  the  first  lady  doctor  (Miss  Peachey)  went  to  Bombay,  she 
is  now  at  the  head  of  a  large  hospital  there,  teaching  the  principles  of 
hygiene  to  the  native  women. 
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Popular  Instruction  in  Prerentive'-Dentistrj. 


George  Cunning uasi,  M.A.,  Lwturer  on  DeuUil  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Cainbridf'e. 
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The  greatest  difficult)  with  which  deutjil  practitioners  have  to 
contend  is  the  want  of  knowledge  and  ap[)refiation  of  the  functional 
value  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  care  necessiiry  for  their  preservation. 
Decay  or  cai'ifs  of  tlie  te<*th  is  not  only  the  disease  which  dominates 
dental  pathology,  but  it  is  also  the  most  prevalent  of  all  discuses  affecting 
man.  It  is  in  a  very  sj>eeial  sen^  a  ch'sease  of  youth,  though  it  is  not 
confined  to  that  period  of  life. 

l^eoent  statistics  have  proved  that  if  we  examine  the  mouths  of  say 
u  hundred  chili Iren  between  their  second  and  fifth  ye^ir,  only  one  thinl  of 
them  will  possess  tlentures  free  from  caries.  In  examining  the  chiUlreu 
during  a  later  pei*iod  of  school  life,  we  find  that  the  proi)ortion 
of  defective  permanent  teeth  and  those  already  lost,  varies  from 
about  \K)'^  per  ceiit.  in  the  best  schools  to  over  430  per  cent,  in  the 
worst.  Wh(Mi  we  remember  that  this  amount  of  disease  is  found 
amongst  i>ermanent  teeth  which  must  have  been  only  recently  erupted^ 
and  recall  the  avei'age  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  child  on  entering  this 
jK'riod  of  school  life,  we  can  imagine  the  enormous  amount  of  disease 
existing  in  the  mouths  of  chiklreu  during  the  prolonged  [>eriod  when  the 
teeth  are  being  changed. 

An  examination  of  4,0G2  school  children  showed  that  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  10,330  were  either  carious,  alreaily  extnicted,  or  in  such 
a  condition  that  extract  ion  w^as  the  only  remedy.  Without  regarding 
these  temporary  teeth  v*hich  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  treat  on 
account  of  their  approaching  fall,  6,321  were  marked  as  requiring 
trciUnieat,  most  of  them  of  course  by  extraction.  In  the  total  number 
of  childr-u  at  the  age  wlien  they  should  have  a  complete  denture  with 
the  excei>tion  of  the  third  molars,  it  is  found  that  only  something  like 
10*5  per  cent,  of  them  had  tleutures  free  from  caries,  and  some  of 
the.se  so-ealle<l  perfect  mouths  presentetl  either  slight  irregularity, 
remnants  of  the  baby  teeth,  depisits  of  tartar,  or  required  thorough 
cleansing.  An  examination  of  recruits  for  the  army  lx»tween  the  ages 
of  17  and  25  years,  showed  that  each  man  on  the  avenige  had  lost  105, 
and  would  be  the  better  for  losing  2'31  (altogether  3'36  teeth  already 
lost)  and  had  4-09  carious  teeth  ca|mble  of  preservation  by  conservative 
treatment,  thus  giving  a  total  of  7*45  defective  te<?th  [)er  man. 

Caries  affects  all  classes,  for,  although  these  statistics  have  been 
necessarily  derived  from  institutions  which  represent  the  [K>orer  classes 
of  the  community,  the  limited  statistics  yet  at  our  it)mmand  seem  to 
indicate  that  matters  are  even  worse  amongst  the  well-to-do  classes ;  but 
on\y  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  are  too  absolutely  hopeless  to  be 
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Iu'voimI  tlu»  limits  of  rfiiUMlial  <<m.s<»rvative  ilc'iitiil  sur»;rrv.  The  ciira- 
iiilily  nl'  ilriitjil  <'»iru*.s  is  vrry  ^ifiit,  h.m  Ma;j;itot  has  sliuwii  liV  statisti(s 
t'onipih^l  in  an  ojieu  clinic  iliat  extraction  Wiks  only  ncH'PHsarv  in  one  per 
cent,  of  tlie  teeth  attackiMl,  calculated  on  a  total  couiprisin<;  a  Iar;ic 
nniiil»er  of  teeth.  Wen*  the  treatment  of  the  diseast^  undertaken  early 
enou<;h,  thnt  is  toxuy  iu  itHinci{Ment  or  even  in  its«ecoml  Hta«^,  extra<-tion 
mijjlit  only  lie  necessary  in  something  like  1  |)er  1,000.  Caries  there- 
fore is  almost  a  preveutible  disease,  one.  might  sjiy  even  wholly  prevent- 
ihli»,  if  we  reganl  treatment  iu  tlie  incipient  stage  as  prophylaxis,  for  a 
large  numljer  of  teeth  are  erupte<l  in  such  a  condition  that  a  ctMtain 
amount  of  caries  is  uhsolutely  ine\'i table.  The  l>eneiits  of  conservative 
iltnitistry  have  hitherto  l>een  couiiued  almost  entiivly  to  tlie  smaller  and 
richer  section  of  the  connnunity.  As  Sh*  John  Tomes  has  iK>iute<l  out, 
the  problem  as  to  how  adequate  medicid  and  dental  attendance  can  be 
n^ndei«d  to  the  i>oor  cannot  l)e  solved  wholly  on  the  same  lines,  for 
\v\wrv,  one  person  requires  medical,  ten  will  rc»quire  tlental  assistiiiice,  and 
Avhere  ten  minuter  may  be  spent  in  effei'tiug  medical  treatment,  sevcr.d 
hours  must  be  spent  in  effecting  dental  treatmeat. 

'*  It  cannot  1>e  doubte<l  that  mastication  is  necessary  to  health,  an<l 
**  that  MMind  teeth,  natund  or  artificial,  will  alone  effect  proper  niasti- 
"  cation."  Any  scheme  for  the  wiving  of  the  natural  teeth,  or  the  siq>ply 
of  artificial  dcntuivs  for  the  rc^placemcnt  of  the  lost  teeth  for  unmotieye<l 
workers  must  ne^'cssjirily  In*  one  of  slow  growth  ami  development.  But  it 
would  be  very  ea.sy  to  organise  a  scheme  of  |)opular  instruction  in  pre- 
ventive dentistry  which,  besides  achieving  innnediate  and  certain  results 
which  are  far  from  lM»ing  dcspicnble,  would  cff(»ctually  create  a  demand 
for  some  system  of  provident  dental  service.  The  need  for  |)opidar 
instruction  in  hygiene  and  physiology  in  regard  to  health,  while  far  from 
being  adequately  supplie<l,  is  s-till  very  largely  rtK'Ognisetl.  Curiously 
enough  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  ttvth  is,  as  a  rule,  conspi<*uous  by 
its  abs<»nce  from  those  series  of  health  lectures  which  have  been  already 
established. 

Hygiene  of  the  mouth  should  form  au  imix)rtant,  if  not  an  chhcntial 
part  of  any  scheme  of  ix)pidar  instruction  which  claims  to  be  complete 
an<I  thorough.  That  "prevention  is  better  than  cure"  is  as  true  of 
varies  as  it  is  of  other  diseases.  The  means  of  prevention  are  simple, 
t  lie  materials  cheap,  and  thus  within  the  reach  of  almost  all,  btit  the 
kjjowlcdge  which  should  guide  the  application  of  prophylaitic  measures 
is  |>ossessed  by  only  a  relatively  small  i)ortion  of  the  community.  The 
intelligent  undei-standing  of  the  construction  of  the  human  denture  and 
of  the  ctiuses  which  lead  to- its  destruction  must  jH-eccdc  any  general 
a  rut  thorough  application  of  those  measures  recognised  as  ial<  iilated  to 
j»roniot4*  its  growth  and  development  and  to  maintain  its  integrity. 
l*<»[»u!ar  lectures,  as  fn*e  from  technicalities  as  |K>s.'(ibh*,  profu.sely 
ilhisirate<l  by  means  of  the  o])tital  lantern,  are  valuable  means 
towards  this  en<l.  Experience  has  shown  that  Luge  audivn-es  of 
even  the  poorest  classes  are. capable  of  appreciating  such  lecture:-  in 
au  almost  extraordinary  wa} , 
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[Mr.  Ciiiiiuiiji;hHiii  hIiow.mI  a  beautiful  s\it  o^*  slM»i  exIiiUiting  — 

1.  A  tooth  and  its  eomi>oiit*iit  parts. 

2.  How,  wh'»n,  bimI  wli  ^ri*  th:^  t'.»pth  are  built  up. 

3.  Tli'»  touiporar>'  tp:»th  ami  th**  coU'ii»quenw  of  th  Mr  preuirttiire 

removal  or  un<bie  retention. 

4.  The  jiermanent  te'*th,  antl  th'»  n  »"essity  of  special  attention  to 

the  first  molar. 
o.  The  complete  <lenture,  how  it  is  Sfioilt  or  ruined  by  tli»ca y    or 
caries,  ami  imIiHcrirainate  extractions. 

6.  Cmises  of  <lecay,  its  progress  ami  its  ultimate  effects. 

7.  Tartar  ami  its  effects  on  the  teeth  and  gums. 
H.  The  effect  of  smoking  on  the  teeth. 

0.  **  Prtinless  and  jierfect  ilentistry."] 

In  a  fliscuHsion  on  the  "Com|mlsory  Attention  to  the  Teeth  of 
School  Children  "  so  ably  advancc^l  by  Mr.  Fisher  l)efore  the  Briti>Ii 
DenUd  AsHociiltion  in  18H7,  I  wlvocate^l  the  publication  of  a  work  on 
*'  Physiology  and  Hygiene  "  as  a  kind  of  ndvani-ed  Reader  for  sch<K>l 
childn*n.  Such  a  Readier  wouUl,  of  course,  include  chapters  on  thf 
f(»rniation  and  care  of  the  teeth.  This  is  a  subject  which  might  also  Ik* 
iiicludwl  in  the  scope  of  that  most  excellent  adjunct  to  our  educational 
institutions,  namely,  the  National  Home  Heading  Union. 

Finally,  I  woidd  dirinit  attention  to  a  remark  made  by  Sir  Morel  I 
Ma<*ken7Je,  when  presiiUng  at  a  lecture  to  some  750  men  and  women  in 
tlu?  Boyal  Victoria  Hall,  namely,  "  that  a  judicious  exixisition  of  the 
**  treatnu'ut  antl  the  decay  of  the  teeth,  if  actt^l  on  by  the  mas.»*es,  would 
•*  probably  ilo  more  to  improve  the  national  health  than  many  more 
**  and>itioUs  designs.'* 


Mi*.  Lithil)y  pt*0|H)se<l)  aiul  Dr.  Barry  seconded,  the  following  Heso- 
lution^  which  waK  cUl-Hetl  by  aiflamation : — **  That  the  conlial  thanks 
"  of  this  SiHdloit  lie  conveveil  to  Professor  Vilanova  y  Piera  of  Madrid, 
"  Dr.  Hewitt  of  Minnesota,  IT.S.A.,  and  Dr.  Guillaume  of  Berne,  for 
"  valuable  w*orks  relating  to  matters  connecte<l  with  the  Public  Health, 
"  which  they  hmt  pn»s<»nt4Hl  to  the  Congrew*." 
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The  Chair  was  occupied  by 
The  President,  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

>-«oOcx 

Freddential  Address. 

BY 

Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


♦■•'♦ 


In  the  address  which  it  is  my  honourable  duty  to  deliver  at  the 
opening  of  this  Congress,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  obtrude  opinions 
on  any  one  of  the  larger  parts  of  the  subjects  that  will  engage  its 
attention.  I  am  addressing  experts  who  have  practically  dealt  with  the 
numbers  and  occupations,  with  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  of 
millions  of  their  countrymen  ;  who  have  investigated  on  the  largest  scale 
the  effects  of  past  legislation,  and  collected  new  data  in  which  accurate 
information  was  from  time  to  time  of  pressing  national  importance.  I 
have  not  had  the  experience  necessary  to  justify  my  addressing  you  on 
these  matters  in  their  more  familiar  aspects.  Instead  of  doing  so,  I  will 
ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  certain  topics  of  demographic 
inquiry  which  enter  into  the  great  problem  of  the  future  betterment  of 
the  human  race. 

They  are  confessedly,  at  the  present  time,  hardly  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  academic  interest,  but  thought  and  action  move  swiftly  now- 
a-days,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  generation  which  has 
witnessed  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  race  from  the  customary  privileges 
of  settlers  in  two  continents,  and  the  deportation  of  a  Hebrew  population 
in  a  third,  may  live  to  see  other  acts  of  any  analogous  kind  performed 
under  sudden  socialistic  pressure.  The  questions  about  to  be  considered 
may  unexpectedly  acquire  importance  as  falling  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics,  and  if  so,  many  demographic  data  that  require  fore- 
thought and  time  to  collect,  and  a  dispassionate  and  leisurely  judgment 
to  discuss,  will  be  hurriedly  and  sorely  needed. 

The  topics  to  which  I  will  aUude  are  the  relative  fertility  of 
different  classes  and  races,  and  their  tendency  to  supplant  one  another 
nnder  various  circumstances. 
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The  whole  question  of  fertility  under  the  various  couditioiig  of 
civilised  life  requires  more  detaile<l  research  than  it  has  yet  i-eceived. 
We  require  further  investigatioiiB  into  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Malthus,  that  there  is  really  no  limit  to  over-population  beside  that 
which  is  afforded  by  misery  or  prudential  restraint.  Is  it  true  that 
misery  in  any  justifiable  sense  of  that  word,  provides  the  only  check 
which  acts  automatically,  or  are  other  causes  in  existence,  active,  though 
JUS  yet  obscure,  that  assist  in  restraining  the  overgrowth  of  population  ? 
It  is  certain  that  the  productiveness  of  different  marriages  differs  greatly 
in  consequence  of  unexplained  conditions.  The  variation  in  fertility  of 
different  kinds  of  animals  that  have  been  captured  when  wild  and  kept 
in  menageries  is,  as  Darwin  long  since  j>ointed  out,  most  notable  ami 
apparently  capricious.  Most  of  those  which  thrive  in  confinement,  and 
enjoy  apparently  excellent  health,  are  nevertheless  absolutely  infertile ; 
others,  often  of  closely  allied  species,  may  have  their  productivity 
increased.  One  of  the  many  evidences  of  our  great  ignorance  of  the 
laws  that  govern  fertility,  is  seen  in  the  behaviour  of  bees,  who  have 
somehow  discovered  that  by  merely  modifying  the  diet  and  the  size  of 
the  nursery  of  any  female  grub,  they  can  at  will  cause  it  to  develop, 
either  into  a  naturally  sterile  worker,  or  into  the  potential  mother  of  a 
huge  hive. 

Demographers  have,  undoubtedly,  collected  and  collated  a  vast 
amount  of  information  bearing  on  the  fertility  of  different  nations,  but 
they  have  mainly  attacked  the  problem  in  the  gross  and  not  in  detail,  so 
that  we  possess  little  more  than  mean  values  that  are  applicable  to 
general  populations,  and  are  very  valuable  in  their  way,  but  we  remain 
ignorant  of  much  else,  that  a  modemte  amount  of  judiciously  directed 
reseiirch  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  tell. 

As  an  example  of  what  could  be  sought  wnth  advantage,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  take  a  number  sufficient  for  statistical  purposes,  of 
persons  occupying  different  strata  or  classes,  thoee  who  are  the  least 
efficient  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  grounds,  forming  our  lowest 
class,  and  those  who  are  the  most  effici(»nt  forming  our  highest  clasps. 
The  question  to  be  solved  relates  to  the  hereditary  permanence  of  the 
several  classes.  What  proportion  of  ea<ih  class  is  descended  from  parents 
who  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  what  proportion  is  descended  from 
parents  who  belong  to  each  of  the  other  classes  ?  Do  those  i)ersons 
who  have  honourably  succeeded  in  life,  and  who  are  pi^sumably,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  human  stock,  contribute  on  the 
aggregate  their  fair  share  of  posterity  to  the  next  generation  ?  If  not, 
do  they  contribute  more  or  less  than  their  fair  share,  and  in  what  degree  ? 
In  other  words,  is  the  evolution  of  man  in  each  particular  conntr}', 
favourably  or  injuriously  affected  by  its  special  form  of  civilisation  ? 

Enough  is  alreatly  known  to  satisfy  us  that  the  prodnctivencvss  of 
both  the  extreme  classes,  the  best  and  the  worst,  falls  short  of  the 
average  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  the  most  prolific  class 
necessarily  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  but  at  what  intermediate 
point  does  it  lie  ?  Taken  altogether,  on  any  reasonable  principle,  are 
the  natural  gifts  of  the  most  productive  class,  bodily,  intellectual,  and 
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moraly  above  or  below  the  line  of  national  mediocrity.  If  above  that 
line,  then  the  existing  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  improvement  of 
the  race.  If  they  are  below  that  line,  they  must  work  towards  its 
degradation. 

These  very  brief  remarks  can  only  serve  to  shadow  out  the  problem  ; 
it  would  require  much  more  time  than  is  at  my  disposal  as  well  as  much 
discussion,  before  it  could  be  phrased  in  a  way  free  from  ambiquity,  so 
its  solution  would  clearly  instruct  us  whether  the  conditions  of  life  at 
any  period  in  any  given  race  were  tending  to  raise  or  to  depress  its 
natural  qualities. 

The  amount  of  the  effect  produced  in  particular  instances  by 
natural  selection  acting  on  the  human  race  during  a  few  successive 
generations,  well  deserve  strict  demographic  investigation.  In  our 
present  ignorance  we  may  easily  fall  into  great  error  by  over-estimating 
its  influence,  for  natural  selection  may  act  simultaneously  under  at  least 
three  different  conditions  that  are  as  yet  imperfectly  distinguished.  So 
far  as  the  selected  individuals  are  ordinary  varieties  of  the  race,  in  the 
sense  that  their  qualities  are  merely  blends  of  those  of  their  ancestors, 
the  average  racial  qualities  will  tend  to  reassert  themselves  in  their 
descendants,  and  after  the  period  of  selection  has  come  to  an  end  the 
race  will  soon  regress  to  its  ancient  character,  like  the  once  familiar 
pedigree  wheat.  Or  again,  the  race  may  be  of  an  essentially  stable  type, 
showing  that  a  strong  tendency  exists  in  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  widely  departed  from  the  central  and  securest  form  to  regress 
towards  it. 

In  this  case  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  before,  in  that  a  long 
continuance  of  natural  selection  will  not  permanently  injure  the  race. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  ijf^  may  be  unstable,  tending  to 
split  into  sub-types,  or  else  to  form  what  the  breeders  call  "  sports," 
each  of  which  is  the  possible  origin  of  a  variety  that  may  become  firmly 
CHtablished  in  the  future.  Here  the  preservation  of  each  valuable  and 
fertile  sub-type,  through  the  effects  of  selection,  is  a  new  and  firm  step 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  race  as  a  whole.  Think  of  the  gain 
that  has  accrued  to  the  musical  world  through  the  breed  of  one  gifted 
individual,  the  famous  Sebastian  Bach. 

Whatever  other  countries  may  or  may  not  have  lost,  ours  has 
certainly  gained  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  infusion  of  the  breed 
of  selected  sub-races,  especially  of  that  of  the  Protestant  refugees  from 
religious  persecution  on  the  continent. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  look  upon  the  Huguenots  as  men  who,  on 
the  whole,  had  inborn  qualities  of  a  distinctive  kind  from  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen,  and  who  may,  therefore,  be  spoken  of  as  a  sub-type, 
that  is  to  say,  capable,  when  isolated,  of  continuing  their  race  without 
its  showing  any  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  the  form  of  the  earlier  type 
from  which  it  was  a  well  defined  departure.  It  proved,  also,  that  the 
cross  breed  between  them  and  our  ancestors  was  a  singularly  successful 
mixture.  Consequently  England  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the 
natural  refinenlent  and  to  the  solid  worth  of  the  Huguenot  breed,  as 
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well  as  to  the   culture  and  technical  knowle<lge  that  the  Huguenots 
brought  with  them. 

The  frequency  in  history  with  which  one  race  has  supplanted 
another  over  wide  geographical  areas  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the 
evolution  of  mankind.  The  denizens  of  the  world  at  the  present  day 
form  a  very  different  human  stock  to  that  which  inhabited  it  a  dozen 
generations  ago,  and  to  all  appearance  a  no  less  difference  will  be  found 
in  our  successors  a  dozen  of  generations  hence.  Partly  it  may  be  that 
new  human  varieties  have  come  into  permanent  or  only  into  temporary 
existence,  like  that  most  remarkable  mixcil  race  of  the  Normans  many 
centuries  ago,  in  whom,  to  use  well  known  wonls  of  Mr.  Freeman,  the 
indomitable  vigour  of  the  Scandinavians,  joined  lo  the  buoyant 
vivacity  of  the  Gaul,  produced  the  conquering  and  ruling  race  of 
Europe.  Btit  principally  the  change  of  which  I  sjK)ke  is  due  to  great 
alterations  in  the  proportions  of  those  who  belong  to  the  old  and  well 
established  types.  The  Negro  now  born  in  the  Uniteil  States  has  much 
the  same  natural  faculties  as  his  distant  cousin  who  is  born  in  Africa. 
The  effect  of  his  transplantation  l)eing  ineffective  in  changing  his  nature, 
but  very  effective  in  increasing  his  numbers,  in  enlarging  the  range  of 
his  distribution,  and  in  destroying  native  American  races.  There  are 
now  some  8,000,000  of  Negroes  in  lands  where  not  one  of  them  existed 
12  generations  ago,  and  probably  not  one  representative  of  the  I'ace 
which  he  displaced  remains  there ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  diminution  of  numbers  in  the  parent  home  of  the  Negro* 
Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  European  races  who  have  during 
the  same  penod  swarmed  over  the  tempenite  regions  of  the  globe, 
forming  the  nuclei  of  uumy  future  nations. 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  the  vaguest  way,  in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  changes 
produced  in  the  human  stock  by  the  political  events  of  the  last  few 
generations,  and  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  'do  so  in  any  case  in  a  manner 
that  wouhl  not  be  likely  to  wound  the  patriotic  susceptibilities  of  many 
or  all  of  us.  The  natural  temperaments  and  moral  ideals  of  different 
races  are  various,  and  praise  or  blame  cannot  be  applied  at  the  discretion 
of  one  person  without  exciting  remonstrance  from  others  who  take 
different  views  with  perhaps  equal  justice.  The  birds  and  beasts 
assembled  in  conclave  may  tiT  to  pass  a  unanimous  resolution  wnth  a 
large  majority  in  favour  of  the  natural  duty  of  the  mother  to  nuiture 
and  protect  her  offspring,  but  the  cuckoo  would  musically  jirotest.  The 
Irish  celt  may  desire  the  extension  of  his  race  and  the  increase  of  its 
influence  in  the  representative  governments  of  England  and  America, 
but  the  wishes  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton  fellow- subjects  may  lie  in 
the  opposite  direction,  ami  so  on  indefinitely.  My  object  now  is  merely 
to  ui-ge  inquiries  into  the  historical  fact  wlu»ther  legislation,  which  has 
led  to  the  substitution  on  a  large  scale  of  one  race  for  another,  has  not 
often  been  the  outcome  of  conflicting  views  into  which  the  question  of 
race  hardly  entere<l  at  all,  and  which  were  so  netirly  balanced  that  if  the 
question  of  race  had  been  properly  introduced  into  the  discussion  the 
result  might  not  have  been  different.     The  possibility  of    such  being  the 
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case  cannot  be  doubtetl,  and  by  itself  affords  strong  reason  for  justly 
appraising  the  influence  of  race,  and  of  hereafter  including  it  at 
neither  more  nor  less  than  its  real  value,  among  the  considerations  by 
which  political  action  will  be  determined. 

The  importance  to  be  attached  to  race  is  a  question  that  deserves 
a  far  larger  measure  of  exact  investigation  than  it  receives.  We  are 
exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  respective  ranges  of  the  natural  and 
acquired  faculties  in  different  races,  and  there  is  far  too  great  a  tendency 
among  writers  to  dogmatise  wildly  about  them,  some  grossly  magnifying, 
others  as  greatly  mimising  their  several  provinces.  It  seems  within 
the  power  of  demography  to  answer  this  question  unambiguously, 
difficult  as  it  is. 

The  recent  attempts  by  many  European  nations  to  utilise  Africa 
for  their  own  purposes  gives  immediate  and  practical  interest  to  inquiries 
that  bear  on  the  transplantation  of  races.  They  compel  us  to  face  the 
question  as  to  what  races  should  be  politically  aided  to  become  hereafter 
the  chief  occupiers  of  that  continent.  The  varieties  of  Negroes,  Bautus, 
Arab  half-breeds,  and  others  who  now  inhabit  Africa  are  very  numerous, 
'  and  they  differ  much  from  one  another  in  their  natural  qualities.  Some 
of  them  must  be  more  suitable  than  others  to  thrive  under  that  form  of 
moderate  civilisation  which  Europeans  are  likely  to  introduce  into 
Africa  by  their  enforcing  justice  and  order,  exciting  a  desire  among  the 
natives  for  material  advantages  for  what  might  not  be  called  luxuries, 
and  making  steady  industry  almost  a  condition  of  living  at  all.  Such 
races  would  spread  and  displace  the  others  by  degrees.  Or  it  may 
prove  that  the  Negroes,  one  and  all,  will  fail  as  much  completely  under 
the  new  conditions  as  they  have  failed  under  the  old  ones  to  submit  to  the 
needs  of  a  superior  civilisation  to  their  own,  in  which  case  their  races, 
numerous  and  prolific  as  they  are,  will  in  course  of  time  be  supplanted 
and  replaced  by  their  betters. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  as  yet  to  assure  ourselves  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  any  variety  of  white  men  to  work,  to  thrive,  and  to 
continue  their  race  in  the  broad  regions  of  the  tropics.  We  could  not 
do  so  without  better  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  the  different 
capacities  of  individuals  to  withstand  their  malarious  and  climatic 
influences.  Much  more  care  is  taken  to  select  appropriate  varieties  of 
plants  and  animals  for  plantation  in  foreign  settlements,  than  to  select 
appropriate  types  of  men.  Discrimination  and  foresight  are  shown  in 
the  one  case,  an  indifference  born  of  ignorance  is  shown  in  the  other. 
One  aspect  of  this  question  will  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  I  await  the  result  with  keen  interest  and  have  no  wish  to 
attempt  to  forestall  it.  What  I  now  desire  to  point  out  is  the  importance 
of  a  more  exact  examination  and  careful  record  than  is  now  made  of 
the  physical  qualities  and  hereditary  antecedents  of  candidates  for 
employment  in  tropical  countries.  We  desire  to  judge  how  far  medical 
forecast  is  justified  by  the  result,  and  more  especially  to  find  out  the 
conditions  in  youth  that  are  prevalent  among  those  whose  health  sub- 
sequently endures  the  change  of  climatic  influence  satisfactorily,  and 
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conversely  as  regards  those  who  fail.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  properly 
conduct  such  an  investigation  respectively. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  improvement 
of  the  natural  gifts  of  future  generations  of  the  human  race  is  largely, 
though  indirectly,  under  our  control.     We  may  not  be  able  to  originate, 
but  we   can  guide.     The  processes  of  evolution  are  in  constant    and 
spontaneous  activity,  some  pushing  towards  the  bad,  some  towards  tlie 
good.     Our  part  is  to  watch  for  opportunities  to  intervene  by  checkings 
the  former  and  giving  free  play  to  the  latter.     I  wish  to  distinguisli 
clearly  between  our  power  in  this  fundamental  respect  and  that  whioli 
we  also  possess  of  ameliorating  education  and  hygiene.     It  is  eamestlir 
to  be  hoped  that  demographers  will  increasingly  direct  their  inquirieii 
into  historical  fact^,  with  the  view  of  estimating  the  possible  effects  of 
reasonable  political  action  in  the  future,  in  gradually  raising  the  present 
miserably  low  standard  of  the  human  race  to  one  in  which  the  Utopias 
io  the  dreamland  of  philanthropists  may  become  practical  possibilities. 


Mortality  in  relation  to  Oocupation, 

BY 

William  Ogle,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Of  all  the  various  influences  that  tend  to  produce  differences  of 
mortality  in  the  different  parts  of  a  given  country,  there  is  none  so 
potent  as  the  character  of  the  prevailing  occupations. 

Favourable  or  unfavourable  climatic  and  geographical  conditions, 
activity  or  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  provide 
wholesome  water,  to  remove  filth,  and  to  prevent  overcrowding, 
contribute  doubtlessly  in  no  small  measure  to  reduce  the  death-rate  in 
one  town  or  to  raise  it  in  another ;  but  all  differences,  so  produced,  are 
insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  differences  shown  by  the  death- 
rates  in  different  industries. 

There  are  some  occupations  of  so  deadly  a  character,  that  life 
insurance  companies  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  refusing  to  insure 
the  life  of  a  man  engaged  in  them  on  any  terms  whatsoever,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  professions,  or  at  any  rate,  there  is  one 
profession,  in  which  the  chances  of  longevity  are  so  high,  that  an 
insurance  company  which  is  lucky  enough  to  number  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  so  engaged  among  its  clients,  advertises  the  fact  to 
show  the  general  public  upon  what  a  safe  basis  its  business  is  founded. 

The  comparative  mortality  of  the  persons  employed  in  different 
industrial  occupations  is,  then,  a  subject  than  which  none  more  appro- 
priate could  be  found  for  discussion  in  a  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography.  Nor  could  any  more  appropriate  place  be  found  for  ite 
discussion  than  the  country  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.     For  in 
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the  first  place  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  nnmber  of  occupations 
is  greater,  probably  none  in  which  it  is  so  great,  as  England  with  its 
numerous  and  varied  manufactures. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  some  years  ago  to  have  to  construct  for  official 
purposes  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  various  occupations  in  which 
persons  are  engaged  in  England  and  Wales.  I  issued  circulars,  asking 
for  information,  to  manufacturers  of  all  kinds ;  and  searched  through 
the  trade  directories  of  the  chief  industrial  towns,  and  by  these  means, 
together  with  the  old  census  documents,  I  collected  no  less  than  12,000 
different  names  of  occupations ;  and,  even  when  all  allowance  is  made 
for  some  of  these  names  being  duplicates  for  one  and  the  same 
occupation,  the  remaining  number  will  still  be  enormous. 

Secondly,  not  only  are  the  occupations  thus  numerous,  but  they  are 
grouped  in  the  census  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  a  much 
larger  number  of  distinct  headings  than  is  the  case  in  the  census  of  any 
other  country ;  and  thirdly,  the  persons  in  any  given  occupational  group 
are  subdivided  in  our  census  returns,  not  merely  by  sex,  but  also  by 
their  ages,  to  an  extent  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  unless  indeed  it  be 
in  Switzerland. 

The  sub-division  by  ages  is  of  the  very  highest  importance.  Even 
for  other  purposes  a  tabulation  of  the  population  by  their  occupations 
can  be  of  but  very  inferior  value,  if  no  account  be  given  of  the  age 
distribution  of  the  persons  in  each  group;  but  for  calculations  of 
mortality  such  particulars  are  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  diffenaiccs 
in  the  age-distribution  of  the  persons  employed  in  different  industries 
and  professions  are  so  great,  that  the  comparison  of  the  crude  death- 
rates,  that  is  of  the  death-rates  calculated  on  the  aggregate  persons 
employed  without  correction  for  difference*  of  age  distribution,  would 
often  lead  to.  most  serious  errors. 

The  only  method  of  making  death-rates  that  can  be  safely  compared 
with  each  other  is  the  laborious  plan  of  calculating  the  death-rates  for 
each  occupation  at  each  separate  successive  age-period,  and  then  apply- 
ing these  successive  death-rates  to  a  population  with  precisely  the  same 
age-distribution  in  each  industry. 

This  method,  indeed,  is  necessary,  not  only  when  the  mortality  oi' 
an  occupation  is  being  compared  with  that  of  any  other,  but  generall)' 
in  all  comparisons  of  mortality,  as  for  instance,  in  comparison  between 
the  mortalities  of  different  countries,  or  between  the  mortalities  of  the 
two  sexes.  It  is,  however,  a  method  which,  owing  to  its  laboriousness, 
is  rarely  used,  with  the  necessary  consequence  that  many  very  erroneous 
comparisons  are  made. 

The  figures  which  I  shall  now  give  as  to  the  mortality  in  different 
industries  and  professions  were  derived  from  a  comparison  between  the 
census  returns  for  1881  and  the  death  registers  for  the  three  years 
1880-1-2. 

They  relate  exclusively  to  males;  for  the  returns  made  by  the 
other  sex,  both  of  their  occupations  and  their  ages,  are  not  sufficiently 
accurate  to  give  a  basis  for  calculation.  « 
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The  ligiire«,  moreover,  relate  only  to  mules  between  25  and  65 
years  of  age,  for  several  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  (liscu&s 
but  mainly  because  these  40  years  of  life  are  those  in  which,  s[)eaking 
generally,  the  influence  of  occupation  is  most  marked. 

The  figures  have  been  derived  from  two  death-rates  in  each  occu- 
pational group,  one  the  death-rate  of  men  between  25  and  45,  the  other 
the  death-rate  of  men  between  45  and  65,  and  the^e  rates  have  been  in 
each  case  applied  to  a  male  popidation  in  which  those  inulor  and  those 
over  45  bear  a  certain  fixed  proportion  to  each  other. 

Of  the  death-rates  thus  obtained  the*  lowest  was  that  of  men  in  the 
clerical  profession,  and  for  the  sake  of  easy  comparison  I  have  taken 
this  lowest  death-rate  as  my  standard.  I  represent  it  by  IOC),  and  the 
death-nite  of  each  other  profession  or  industry  is  represented  by  a  figure 
duly  proportionate  to  this  standard. 


Table  A. 

Comparative  Mortality  of  Men,  26  to  65  Years  of  Age,  in 
different  Occupations,  1881-2-3. 


>&■ 

, 

->£> 

Occupation. 

el 

Occupation. 

|| 

&  O 

A  o 

§^ 

i^ 

100 

5 

Clergymen,  priests,  miniate rn 

Builders,  masons,  bricklayers 

174 

Lawyers             -              -               - 

152 

Carpenters,  joiners 

148 

Medical  men           -           .            _ 

202 

Cabinet-makers,  upholsterers     - 

173 

Plumbers,  painters,  glaziers 

216 

Gardeners             -            _            - 

108 

Farmers         .         .          - 

114 

Blacksmiths 

175 

Agricultural  labourers 

126 

Engine,  machine,  boiler  makers  - 

155 

Fishermen             ,             -             . 

143 

Silk  manufacture 

152 

Commercial  clerks 

179 

Wool,  worsted,  manufacture 

186 

Commercial  trav^ellers 

171 

Cotton  mauufacture 

196 

Innkeepers,  liquor  dealers 

274 

Inn,  hotel  service 

397 

Cutlers,  scissor  makers 

2SS 

Brewers              _              _              _ 

245 

Gunsmiths 

186 

File  makers 

300 

Butchers                .             -             _ 

211 

Bakers 

172 

Paper  makers          -          .           , 

129 

Com  millers 

172 

Glass  workers 

214 

Earthenware  makers 

314 

Grocers 

139 

Drapers 

159 

Coal  miners          -           -             . 

160 

Shopkeepers  geneniUy 

158 

Cornish  miners         -         -           . 

331 

Stone,  slate,  quarriers 

202 

Tailors 

189 

Shoemakers 

166 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

267 

Hatters 

192 

Railway,  road,  labourers 

185 

Printers 

193 

Costermongers,    hawkers,   street 

Bookbinders 

210 

sellers             -             -              _ 

838 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of 
these  figures ;  but  yon  will  notice  how  enormous  are  the  differences  of 
niortiiHty  in  the   diffciont  industries  included  in   the  list,  the  mortality 
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iigure  being  three  or  more  times  as  high  in  some  cases  as  it  is  in  others. 
The  mortality  of  clergymen,  for  instance,  being  represented  by  100, 
that  of  men  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manufacture  is  represented  by 
314,  and  that  of  inn  and  hotel  servants  by  no  lower  a  number  than  397. 

Now  to  what  causes  are  these  striking  contrasts  due  ?  Why  is 
one  occupation  so  much  more  unhealthy  than  another  ? 

The  causes  of  high  mortality  may,  I  think,  be  conveniently  classed 
under  seven  general  headings. 

(1.)  Firstly,  there  is  working  in  a  cramped  or  constrained  attitude, 
and  notably  in  such  an  attitude  as  cramps  the  chest  and  interferes  with 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

This  cau.se  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  said  to  aflPect  all  persons  who 
are  habitually  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations.  But  there  are  some 
trades  which  are  more  specially  affected  by  it ;  and  Dr.  Greenhow 
instances  the  **  silk  weavers  of  Macclesfield,  the  lace  makers  of  Buck- 
"  inghamshire,  and  the  glovers  of  Yeovil ;  in  the  first  of  which  three 
"  classes  the  mischief  is  caused  by  pressure  of  the  chest  against  the 
"  breast-beam  of  the  loom,  preventing  the  due  expansion  of  the  lungs ; 
"  while  in  the  other  two  classes  the  same  evil  is  produced  by  contraction 
"  of  the  chest,  induced  by  habitual  stooping  over  their  work."  Possibly 
some  share  in  producing  the  somewhat  high  mortality  of  shoemakers, 
as  shown  in  the  table,  may  be  ascribed  to  this  same  cause,  namely,  the 
bent  and  stooping  attitude  in  which  they  work  and  the  pressure  of  the 
last  against  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

(2.)  The  second  cause  is  exposure  to  the  action  of  special  poisonous 
or  irritating  substances,  such  as  phosphorus,  mercury,  lead,  infected  hair 
or  wool,  soot,  etc. 

As  examples  of  this,  I  may  enumerate  the  jaw  disease  that  attacks 
the  dippers  of  lucifer  matches ;  the  mercurial  tremor  and  ulceration  of 
the  fauces  that  attack  water  gilders,  hatters,  furriers,  and  others  that 
make  use  of  quicksilver;  the  arsenical  poisoning  of  paper-hangers, 
pigment  makers,  and  those  who  manufacture  artificial  fiowers ;  the 
cancer  of  chimney  sweeps ;  the  anthrax  of  woolsorters ;  and  the  so- 
called  "  brass-founders  ague  "  of  workers  in  copper  or  zinc ;  and,  lastly, 
the  various  diseases  that  assail  those  who  work  in  lead. 

It  is  this  last  poison  that,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  is  of  the  most 
interest,  because  of  the  comparatively  large  number  of  industries  in 
which  the  workman  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  metal.  It  is 
this  which,  in  combination  with  a  more  than  average  liabilityto  acci- 
dent, causes  the  high  mortality  of  painters,  plumbers,  and  glaziers,  as 
shown  in  the  table ;  and  which,  in  combination  with  the  inhalation  of 
metallic  dust,  raises  the  death-rate  of  file-makers,  who  use  a  cushion  of 
lead  on  which  to  strike  the  files,  to  so  enormous  a  figure.  This  same 
poison  contributes  to  the  mortality  of  earthenware-makers,  of  gasfitters, 
of  printers,  and  other  workers  that  need  not  be  here  enumerated.  The 
chief  sufferers,  however,  appear  to  be  the  painters  and  glaziers  and  the 
file-makers.  For,  judging  from  such  scanty  data  as  could  be  extractecl 
from    four  years*  (1879-82)  death-registers,  I  found  that  the  annual 
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mortality  from  lead  poisoning  among  males  over  15  years  of  age,  was 
as  follows  :— 

File-makers 

Painters,  plumbers,  glaziers  - 

Earthenware-makers 

Gasfitters 

Printers 

All  other  males  -  • 

1  need  hardly  say  that  the  deaths  directly  ascribed  to  lead  poisoning, 
on  which  the  above  rates  are  based,  by  no  means  fully  represent  the 
amount  of  mortality  caused  by  that  poison.  Lead  affects  injmnously 
all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  notably  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  the 
nervous  and  the  muscular  tissues. 

Thus,  of  all  the  industries  into  whose  mortality  I  have  inquired,  the 
two  in  which  the  mortidity  from  urinary  diseases  was  the  highest  were 
the  file-makers  and  the  painters  and  plumbers,  the  mortality  under  this 
heading  being  three  times  as  high  as  the  average  among  the  former,  and 
more  than  twice  as  high  among  the  latter. 

(3.)  The  third  cause  of  high  mortality  is  excessive  work,  mental  or 
physical.  As  to  excessive  brain -work  I  need  say  nothing.  We  all 
know  how  such  work,  especially  if  of  a  hartissiug  chanwiter,  leails  to 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  brain  softening,  insanity,  and  suicide,  this 
last  especially  being  much  more  frequent,  speaking  generally,  among 
the  educated  chisses  who  xise  their  brains  than  among  the  comparatively 
uneducated  labourers. 

As  regards  excessive  bodily  labour,  we  must  make  a  distinction, 
according  as  the  lalx>ur  is  merely  severe  because  of  its  long  continuance, 
or  is  such  as  subjects  the  worker  to  violent  muscular  efforts  and  con- 
sequent strains.  The  former,  or  merely  long-continued  hard  work, 
does  not  seem  nearly  so  injurious  ns  is  often  supposed.  At  any  rate, 
neither  agricultural  labourers  nor  miners  seem  to  suffer  from  it ;  for 
in  each  the  mortality  is  very  low,  the  agricultural  labourers  being 
indeed  one  of  the  groups  with  the  lowest  mortality  figures. 

But  as  regards  men  subjected  to  sudden  strains  the  case  is  different. 
Porters  and  dock  labourers,  for  instance,  are  notoriously  liable  to  hernia, 
and  it  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  latter  rarely  escape  that 
affection.  I  am  unable  to  give  any  precise  statistics  as  to  this,  nor  do  I 
know  whether  the  stiitement  be  true.  There  is,  however,  one  industry  in 
the  table,  in  which  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  effects  of  violent  and 
sudden  exertion  are  visible.  I  refer  to  fishermen.  Fishermen  are  with 
miners  and  quarry  men  more  liable  to  fatal  accident  than  any  other  set 
of  men ;  they  live,  moreover,  a  life  of  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  rough 
weather.  Nevertheless,  their  dmth-rate  is  extremely  low,  the  mortidity 
figure  as  given  in  the  table  being  only  143,  and  one  of  the  lowest. 
But  there  is  one  group  of  diseases  to  which  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  so  far  as  could  be  inferred  from  the  records  of  those  years,  fisher- 
men, otherwise  so  healthy,  appeared  to  be  liable  in  ^  far  more  than 
average  degree,  namely,  dis4*nseH  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  (•ircuhuiou, 
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Possibly  the  cold  and  wet  to  which  the  fisherman  is  exposed,  and 
the  consequent  rheumatic  affections,  may  have  some  share  in  this,  and 
perhaps  also  the  frequent  and  prolonged  periods  of  anxiety  that  beset 
his  life  of  peril,  but  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  main  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sudden  muscular  strains  and  violent  efforts  to  which  his 
occupation  subjects  1dm. 

(4.)  Fourthly,  I  come  to  working  in  confined  space  and  in  foul  and 
over-heated  air.  This  is  probably,  in  the  aggregate,  one  of  the  most 
destructive  agencies  in  operation,  because  of  the  very  large  number  of 
trades  that  are  exposed  to  it. 

The  difference  between  an  outdoor  life  in  fresh  country  air  and 
an  indoor  life  in  a  town  is  readily  shown  by  comparing  the  mortality 
of  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  gardeners,  and  fishermen,  with 
that  of  shopkeepers,  or,  going  a  step  further  in  the  scale  of  vitiated 
atmosphere,  with  the  mortality  of  tailors,  printers,  bookbinders,  and 
hatters,  all  of  whom  habitually  work  in  over-heated  and  under-ventilated 
rooms. 

The  damage  done  by  working  under  such  conditions  is  not  confined 
to  one  set  of  organs,  but  nevertheless  specially  affects  the  lungs,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  following  short  table  I  have  confined  myself  to  phthisis 
and  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respuration.  I  have  taken  fishermen,  who 
suffer  least  from  these  diseases,  as  my  standard,  and  have  representeil 
their  mortality  as  100. 

Table  B. 
GoMPABATTVE  MORTALITY  from  Phthisis  and  Lung  Diseases  of  Men 
(45-65  Years)  working  in  pure  and  in  vitiated  Air. 
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Fishermen 

55 

45 

100 

Tare    - 

I 

Fanners          .        -        - 

52 

50 

102 

"i 

Gkirdeners 

61 

56 

117 

I 

Agnealtiml  Labonrers  - 

62 

72 

141 

•{ 

Grocers  .            -            - 

84 

59 

H3 

Coufiaed  air 

Drapers-        -        .        - 

162 

65 

217 

Highly  vitiated  air 

_/ 

Tailors    -            -            . 
Printers-        ... 

144 
238 

94 
84 

238 
317 

(5.)  The  fifth  cause  of   the  vast  differences  of  mortality  is  one 
which  differs  from  the  rest  in  that  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  individual 
workman  to  steer  completely  clear  of  it,  if  he  so  wills  :  I  refer  to  drink. 
I    p.  2596.  B 
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No  man,  whatever  his  trade;,  need  drink  more  than  is  good  for  him, 
unles.H  he  pleases.  Still  there  are,  doubtlessly,  trades  in  which  the 
temptation  to  do  so  is  so  great  that  practirally  constant  expasure  to 
drink  comes  to  be  very  much  the  same  thing  as  constant  exposure 
to  such  unavoidable  poisons  as  mercuiy,  lea*l,  or  pliosphonis. 

The  trade  most  exposed  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  alcohol  is,  of 
course,  that  of  the  dealers  in  drink — innkeepers,  publicans,  and  wine  and 
spirit  dealers  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  this  group,  merely 
saying  that  there  are  many  other  groups  in  the  list  in  which  the  baneful 
effects  of  excessive  inthdgence  are  sufficiently  evident. 

The  following  table,  then,  sets  forth  the  mortality  of  dealers  in 
liquor  from  various  diseases  and  from  all  causes  in  the  aggregate,  i>lace<l 
side  by  side  for  the  piirpose  of  ready  comparison  with  the  mortality  of 
all  males  of  corresponding  ages  in  the  country,  the  latter  being  taken  as 
1,000.  The  figures  tell  their  own  tale  without  further  explanation. 
You  will  see  that  under  every  one  of  the  special  headings  the  mortality 
of  the  liquor  dealers  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  average  for  all  males,  and 
that  under  one  of  them,  namely,  diseases  of  the  liver,  the  mortality  is 
more  than  six  times  as  high  as  that  of  other  men. 
.1  i.-r.  Table  C. 

Comparative  Mortality  of  Liquor  Dealers  and  Men  generally. 


Diseases.  *^^    •• 


Men  25  to  65  Years  of  Age. 


Alcoholism 

Liver  Diseases 

Gout   - 

Diseases  of  ner?ous  system 

Suicide 

Diseases  of  urinary  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Other  causes  - 

AH  causes 


Liquor  Trade, 

All  Males. 

55 

10 

S40 

99 

11 

3 

%0t^ 

119 

2e 

14 

83 

41 

140 

120 

764 

654 

1,521 


1,000 


(6.)  The  sixth  cause  of  the  eontmst  between  different  industries  is 
to  be  found  in  the  differences  they  present  as  regards  liability  lo  fatal 
accident.  There  are  three  occupations  among  those  in  iny  list  which 
are  pre-eminently  liable  to  fatal  accident,  namely,  mining,  stone  and  slate 
quarrying,  and  sea-fishing.  If  we  represent  the  deaths  by  accident  of 
all  males,  of  from  25  to  65  years  of  age,  by  100,  the  mortality  from  the 
same  cause  for  miners,  so  far  as  our  de^ith  registers  enable  us  to 
calculate,  will  stand  at  269  ;  that  of  stone  and  slate  quarrymen  at  222  ; 
and  that  of  fishermen  at  226;  this  last-given  figure  Twing  doubtlessly 
somewhat  Ijelow  the  tnith,  because  the  deaths  of  some  fishermen,  who 
are  drowned  and  whose  bodies  are  not  recovered,  escape  registration. 

Xext  to  these,  but  far  behind,  among  such  occupations  as  have 
been  examined  by  me,  come  men  engaged  in  cab  and  omnibus  service, 
and  painters  and  glaziers,  these  latter  being  specially  exposeil  to  danger 
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of  falling  from  scafiblding  or  other  height,  and  the  former  having  the 
ilaugers  of  driving  through  the  overcrowded  streets  materially  increased 
by  their  intemperate  habits ;  for  I  find  that  in  the  course  of  the  past  year 
rather  more  than  one  in  every  1 1  cabmen  in  London  was  convicted  of 
drunkenness,  and  in  no  few  cases  was  so  convicted  more  than  once. 

(7.)  The  seventh  and  last  cause  6f  high  mortality  is  exposure  to 
inhalation  of  dust.  The  effect  of  this,  speaking  generally,  is  of  course 
to  increase  the  mortality  from  phthisis  and  from  diseases  of  the  lungs ; 
buL  the  effect  differs  very  greatly,  not  only  according  to  the  amount,  but 
also  according  to  the  character  of  the  dust,  that  which  consists  of  Jiard 
and  sharp  pointed  particles  naturally  being  more  irritating  to  the  air- 
passages  than  that  of  which  the  particles  are  soft  or  rounde<l. 

Table  D. 

Comparative  Mostality  from  Phthisis  and  Bespibatoby  Diseases 
of  Men  in  various  Dust-inhaling  Occupations. 


Men  from  25  to  65 
Years  of  Age. 

Phthisis. 

Lnng  Diseases. 

Phthisis  and 
Long  Diseases. 

Fishermen          1 
(as  Standard)        J 

fi5 

45 

100 

Carpenters,  joinerg 

108 

67 

170 

Bakers     .            .            • 

107 

94 

201 

Wool-workers 

180 

104 

234 

Cotton -workers   - 

137 

137 

274 

Cutlers,  scissors  makers  - 

187 

196 

883 

File  makers 

219 

177 

898 

Masons,  brickUjirs 

127 

102 

229 

Stone  and  slate  quarrymen 

156 

188 

294 

Pottery  makers   - 

289 

826 

565 

Cornish  miners 

348 

281 

579 

Coal  miners 

64 

102 

166 

Thus  the  dust  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  are  commonly 
used  by  carpenters  and  joiners,  appear  to  have  very  little,  if  any,  baneful 
effect  upon  the  air-passages,  for  the  mortality  of  these  artisans,  both 
from  phthisis  and  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  is  below  the 
average  for  males  generally. 

The  harder  kinds  of  wood,  however,  such  as  are  used  by  cabinet- 
makers, are  said  to  give  off  a  much  more  injurious  dust  than  do  the 
softer  woods  used  by  carpenters ;  and  that  this  is  so  is  not  only  probable 
a  priori^  but  is  supported  by  such  scanty  statistical  e\ddence  as  I  can 
adduce.  For  though  I  am  unable  to  give  the  mortality  of  cabinet- 
makers from  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  by  themselves,  their 
mortality  from  all  causes  together  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
carpenters,  the  mortality  figure  in  Table  A.  for  these  latter  being  148, 
while  that  of  cabinet-makers  and  men  generally  in  the  upholstering 
busine^ss  is  173.  The  dust  of  flour,  again,  of  which  millers,  bakers,  and 
confectioners  necessarily  inspire  large  quantities^  appears  to  have  no 
injurious  -effect   upon  vitality.     It  is    indeed  very   doubtful   whether 
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much  ot'  this  flour-dust  reaches  the  lungs,  and  is  not  arrested  on  the  iw^y 
by  inier-mixture  with  the  saliva  and  by  adherence  to  the  mobt  surface 
of  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  At  any  rate,  the  mortality  of  bakers  and 
confectioners  from  phthisis  is  scarcely  above  that  of  carpenters  and 
joiners,  and  though  their  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  resi>iratorv 
organs  considerably  exceeds  that 'of  the  other  group  of  workers,  tbis»  n* 
probably  not  due  to  any  irritation  from  the  flour-dust,  but  to  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  bakehouse,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  fresh 
out-of-doors  air  in  which  carpenters  and  joiners  habitually  work. 

More  injurious  than  either  wood-dust  or  flour-dust  appear  to  be  the 
filaments  and  fluff  and  other  dusts  that  are  given  off  in  textile  factories  ; 
the  mortality  from  phthisis,  and  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
being  much  higher  among  workers  in  cotton  and  wool  than  amon^ 
carpenters  or  bakers.  The  amount  of  dust  given  off  in  the  cotton  fac- 
tories is  much  greater  than  that  given  off  in  most  of  the  processes  in  the- 
wool  factories,  owing  to  the  wool  being  treated  with  oil ;  and,  in  both  cotton 
and  wool  factories,  the  amount  far  exceeds  that  given  off  in  silk  mills, 
where  dust  is  studiously  avoided  as  injurious  to  the  costly  material. 

Moreover,  the  dust  in  the  cotton  factories  is  not  only  more  abun- 
dant, but  is  also  of  a  more  irritating  character ;  for  it  consists  not  merely 
of  filamentous  matter,  but  contains  a  considerable  intermixture  of  the 
mineral  substances  that  are  used  in  sizing,  and  mineral  substances  as  will 
be  presently  seen  are  specially  injurious  to  the  lungs. 

There  are  doubtlessly  in  addition  to  the  dust  other  causes  in  opera- 
tion in  these  factories,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  cotton  and  the  wool  factories 
that  tend  to  produce  disease,  and  notably  the  high  temperature  of  the 
weaving  sheds.  In  this  respect,  again,  the  cotton  factories  are  the  worst 
off,  the  temperatiu*e  in  their  sheds  having  been  described  in  an  official 
report  as  "tropical  and  relaxing."  It  is  in  accordance  with  these 
differences  that  while  the  mortality  from  all  causes  of  men  in  the  silk 
factories  is  represented  by  152,  in  the  woollen  factories  it  is  represented 
by  186,  and  in  the  cotton  factories  by  196  (Table  A.). 

As  to  the  separate  mortality  from  phthisis,  and  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory s}-Btem,  I  can  give  you  no  figures  so  far  as  concerns  the  silk  mills ; 
but  in  the  wool  factories  the  mortality,  as  is  shown  in  Table  D.,  is 
represented  by  234,  and  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  carpenters 
and  the  bakers  before  dealt  with,  while  that  in  the  cotton  factories  is 
represented  by  274. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  those  industries  where  the  workman  is 
exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  mineral  dust. 

There  are  two  industries  given  in  the  table  in  which  the  workman 
is  specially  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  metallic  dust,  namely,  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  and  file-making.  In  the  former,  the  mortality 
from  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  stands  at  383,  and 
in  the  latter  at  396 ;  and  doubtlessly  hail  not  such  subsidiary  opemtions  as 
hafting  been  included  in  the  cutlery  manufacture,  the  mortality  figure 
would  have  lieon  still  higher.  Even  as  it  is,  it  is  nearly  four  times  as 
high  as  that  of  fishermen,  who  work  in  an  atmosphere  perfectly  free 
from  dust. 
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Indeed,  the  mortality  of  cutlers  and  of  file-makers  from  these 
diseases  alone  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  fishermen  from  all  causes  put 
together,  including  accident,  to  which,  as  we  know,  fishermen  are 
specially  liable. 

Still  more  formidable  in  its  effects  upon  the  air  passages  appears  to 
be  the  dust  of  stone.  There  are,  in  the  table,  four  industries  thus 
afPectctl,  namely,  masons  and  bricklayers,  stone  and  slate  quarrymen, 
Cornish  miners,  and  potter}'  makers.  In  all  of  these  the  mortality,  both 
from  phthisis  and  from  lung  diseases,  is  very  high,  but  there  are  notable 
differences  between  them.  Two  of  the  four,  the  masons  and  the  quarry- 
men,  work  in  the  open  air,  and  their  mortality  from  these  diseases  is 
only  from  two  to  three  times  that  of  fishermen,  which  is  taken  in  the 
table  as  the  standard ;  but  the  other  two,  the  Cornish  miners  and  the 
potters,  work  in  more  confined  space,  and  consequently  inhale  the  stone- 
dust  in  much  larger  amount,  and  for  them  the  mortality  from  phthisis 
and  lung  disease  is  from  five  to  six  times  as  high  as  that  of  fishermen. 
I  should  rather  say  was  fixe  or  six  times  as  high ;  for  I  am  informed 
that,  in  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  data  on  which  my 
table  is  constructed  were  collected,  much  improvement  has  been  made 
under  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Act  in  the  conditions  under  which 
potters  carry  on  their  work,  and  that  a  fresh  collection  of  data,  such  as 
I  hope  to  make  when  the  present  Census  shall  have  been  completed,  will 
show  a  large  diminutioii  in  the  mortality  of  this  industry. 

There  remains  yet  one  industr)-  among  those  exposed  to  inhalation 
of  dust  of  which  I  have  not  yet  said  anything — I  mean  coal-mining. 
This  I  have  reserved  to  the  last,  as  requiring  special  consideration. 
Seeing  the  conditions  under  which  coal-miners  work,  in  a  hot  and  dust- 
laden  atmosphere,  and  their  terrible  liability  to  fatal  accident,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  their  death-rate  would  be  excessively  high. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Even  when  fatal 
accident  is  included  their  death-rate  is  by  no  means  an  excessively  high  * 
one ;  and,  putting  accident  aside,  the  death-rate  from  disease  alone  is 
exceptionally  low,  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  agricultural 
labourers.  * 

Limiting  ourselves,  however,  only  to  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  which  are  the  affections  to  which  coal  miners  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  especially  victims,  we  have  the  figures  given  in  the 
last  table ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the  mortality  of  coal  miners 
from  respiratory  diseases  is  somewhat  high,  it  is  by  no  means  excessively 
so,  and  that  their  mortality  from  phthisis  is  far  below  that  of  men  in 
other  dust-inhaling  occupations,  and,  indeed,  is  not  very  much  above  that 
of  agriculturists,  or  even  above  that  of  fishermen,  who  enjoy  all  the 
Advantages  of  a  dust-free  atmosphere. 

This  seems  so  "strange  that  one  would  suspect  that  the  figures  given 
in  the  table  must  be  for  some  reason  erroneous,  perhaps  from  being 
based  on  too  scanty  a  collection  of  data ;  but  that  it  is  not  so  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  the  comparative 
immunity  of  coal  miners  from  phthisis  has  been  arrived  at  by,  I  believe, 
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all  other,  and,  at  any  rate,  by  many  other,  persons  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  who  have  investigated  the  subject. 

Now,  that  coal  dust  should  be  less  injurious  to  the  lungs  than  the 
dust  of  stone  or  metal  is  readily  intelligible ;  for,  as  Hirt  has  pointed 
out,  the  particles  of  coal  when  examined  under  the  microscope  are  found 
to  be,  comparatively  speaking,  rounded  off  and  free  from  sharp  points 
and  angles  such  as  characterise  the  flint  dust  in  a  china  factor}'. 

This,  however,  clearly  would  only  explain  why  coal  miners  are  less 
subject  to  these  diseases  than  workers  in  metal  and  stone,  and  not  why* 
they  are  scarcely  more  subject  to  them,  taken  together,  than  agricultural 
labourers,  nor  why  their  mortality  from  phthisis  alone  is  very  little 
above  that  of  fishermen,  who  have  been  taken  as  the  standard  of 
comparison,  because  of  their  great  healthiness. 

The  figures  given  in  my  table,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  con- 
sentient evidence  of  all  those  who  have  personal  experience  of  the 
diseases  of  miners,  leave  no  iwssible  doubt  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
coal  miners  are  much  less  liable  to  phthisis  than  most  other  workmen, 
and  that,  even  as  regards  lung  disease  generally,  their  liability  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  is  usually  supposed. 

The   question   is,   To  what  is  this  comparative  exemption  due? 
There  are  two  possible  explanations :  one,  that  it  is  simply  due  to  the 
picked  character  of  the  miners,  inasmuch  as  none  but  strong  men  are 
likely  to  adopt  so  laborious  a  calling ;  the  other,  that  there  is  some 
special    preser\'ative    condition  attaching  to  the  industry ;  and,  as  the 
most  notable  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  coal  miner  works  is  the 
necessary  inhalation  of  coal  dust,  or  other  matter  given  off  from  coal,  it  is 
to  this  that  most  writers  who  have  adopted  the  second  explanation 
attribute  the  comparative    immunity,     "  It  is  in  the  highest    degree 
probable,"  says  Dr.  Hirt,  in  his  well-known  treatise,  **  that  coal  dust 
"  possesses  the  property  of  hindering  the  development  of  tuberculosis^ 
"  and  of  arresting  it*  progress." 

The  exigencies  of  time  prevent  me  from  entering  into  discussion 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  each  of  the  two  possible  explanations. 
This  much,  however,  I  may  say,  that  though  a  careful  weighing  of 
them  has  left  me  in  doubt  as  to  the  side  to  which  the  balance  inclines, 
a  suflicient  amount,  at  any  rate,  of  probability  attaches  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Hirt  to  make  it  worth  the  while — I  would  indeed  say,  to 
make  it  the  duty— of  pathologists  and  scientific  medical  men  generaUy 
to  examine  carefully  into  the  question,  to  determine  whether  the  opinion 
be  really  true,  and,  if  it  be,  to  ascertain  what  this  preservative  substance 
is,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  such  as  is  capable  of  being  applied  to 
others  than  those  who  work  in  the  depths  of  the  coal-pits. 
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De  la  Morbidite  et  de  la  Mortalite  par  Professions. 


PAR 


le  Docteur  Jacques  Bebtillon,  Chef  des  Travaux  Statistiques  de 

la  Villa  de  Paris,  Membre  Honoraire  de  la  Societe  Boyale 

de  Statistique  de  Londres. 

(£tude  accompagnee  d^une  noavelle  table  de  mor^itc  par  professions   calculee 
d*apr^  les  Annuaires  statistiques  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  1885-89.) 


La  recherche  de  Tinfluence  que  la  profession  exerce  sur  I'^tat 
sanitaire  de  rhomme  est  un  des  probl^mes  les  plus  difficiles  qui  aient 
ete  pos^s  k  Fhygi^niste  et  au  statisticien. 

Nous  pr^sentons  plus  loin  une  table  de  mortality  par  profession  que 
nous  avons  calculi  d'apr^s  les  documents  publics  par  les  Annuaires 
statistiques  de  la  ville  de  Paris  (1885-89).  Cette  table  est  la  premiere 
qui  ait  ^t^  calculee  en  France ;  elle  a  &te  pr^c^d^e  par  deux  tables 
anglaises  et  une  table  Suisse  que  nous  reproduisons  plus  loin. 

Avant  d'entrer  dans  I'examen  de  ces  differentes  tables,  il  convient 
de  bien  se  convaincre  que  la  mortality  est  propre  h  nous  faire  appr6cier 
r^tat  sanitaire  d'une  profession,  et  que  la  recherche  de  la  morbidity  par 
exemple  ne  serait  pas  aussi  instructive. 

Nous  allons  expliquer  bri^vement  qu'en  effet,  une  statistique  des 
jours  de  maladie  ne  p3ut  donner,  dans  I'^tat  actuel  des  choses,  qu'uhe 
id^e  infid^le  de  T^tat  sanitaire  d'un  groupe  d'individus. 


De  llnsuffisance  d'une  Statistique  des  Maladies  pour  appr^cier 
rStat  sanitaire. 

Les  tables  de  morbidity  sont  peu  nombreuses.  II  en  existe  seulement 
deux  en  France,  Tune  recueillie  par  Gustave  Hubbard  en  1852,  Tautre 
que  j'ai  calcul6e  tout  recemment  d'apr^s  la  statistique  des  ouvriers  en 
sole  de  Lyon.  En  Italic,  en  Allemagne,  en  Danemark,  eUes  ne  sont 
gu^re  plus  nombreuses.  En  Angleterre,  plusieurs,  actuaires  distingufe 
en  ont  cacul6. 

Le  tableau  suivant  contient  les  principales  tables  do  morbidity. 
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Tables  de  Morf3ID1TE. — N ombre  mot/en  dc  jours  de 


Ages. 


Tables  anglaiscs. 


d'amis 


8oci6t4 
ouvrifjro 
de 


^-j^'->nd™». 


d'amis 
anglaiscs, 


d*aaii:9 
anglaises 
(uiasc.) 


Sociut^s 

d'aaiis  Manchester  Tnity  of      Foresters 

anglaises]  Odd  Fellows  (ma sc.)     \  (mftse.) 

(uiasc.) 


Charles 


J. 


Ollphant.'  Finlaison. 


Aiuell. 


1829. 
A. 


1835. 


F  G  P 


Uenry  Bate!  iff c 


F.G.P. 

Neison 
Junior, 


1836-18^(0.  1816-1850, 
i1.        I         e. 


1846- 
1848. 


1855-   I   1S66- 
1860.   1    1870. 


1871-1875. 


20  &  25  ans  - 
"25  d.  30  ans 
^  &  35  ans  - 
35  H  40  ans 
40  k  45  ans  - 
45  &  50  ans 
50  &  55  ans  - 
55  ^  60  ans 
CO  A  65  ans  - 
65  ft  70  ans 
70  k  75  ans  - 
^gQ  iuconnti 

Toutftge 


4.0 

7.0 

5.5 

5.99 

G.90 

4,74 

5, St) 

5.28 

5.73 

4.2 

7.0 

5.9 

6.23 

6.90 

5.30 

5.74 

5.64 

5.97 

4.6 

7,0 

6.4 

6.42 

6.80 

6,86 

0,01 

C.50 

6.78 

5.0 

8.5 

7.3 

7.25 

7.61 

6.58 

7.02 

7.44 

8.05 

6.0 

9.5 

8.8 

8.92 

8.59 

8. 20 

8.68 

8.82 

9.62 

8.3 

0.5 

10-8 

11.42 

10.06 

10.60 

10,81 

11.45 

11.1*5 

11.4 

10.5 

14.0 

15.2fi 

12,48 

14,20 

14.10 

15.59 

15.85 

14.9 

13.5 

19.7 

21,32 

15,21 

22,42 

21,20 

21.30 

22. 4S 

23.0 

„ 

31.8 

33.20 

21.82 

35.40 

32.44 

3.^00 

32.13 

55.6 

»» 

62.7 

70.20 

32,89 

45.45 

50,10 

60.60 

55.80 

» 

„ 

•• 

115.70 
II 

5*5.65 

85.20 

84.44 

81.50 

84.00 

" 

II 

II 

13.82 

10.11 

6,86 

9.22 

10.16 

9.51 

Notes  du  Tab  leaf. —Col,  a  A «.— Dans  les  documents  an  gin  is,  Ics  joura  de  maladic  sont  notds  en 
s«mainas  et  fractions  de  sera ai no.    Nous  avotis  rC'duit  ccs  nombres  en  jours  de  maladic. 

Col.  a  et  (?.— r.^s  chiffres  marques  dans  ces  deux  colonnes  se  rapportmit  am  ptiriodes  d'ji^e  snivantes  : 
vingt  et  un  fi  vinpt-cinq  ans ;  vingt-six  h.  trentc  ;  trenteet  un  k  trcnt«-cinq,  etc.,  tr6s  peu  differentes  decelles 
qui  sont  nmrtju^s  sur  ce  tableau. 

Col.  c— A.  G.  Finlaison  avcrtlt  son  Iccteur  qu'il  nc  tient  pas  compte  des  "  maladies  chroniqiies." 

Col.i.  i,  Z.—  Nous  empruntons  ces  trois  colonnes  it  I'excellente  Statist ica  ddln  morbositn  qui  les  pr^sente 
sous  un  forme  un  peu  diff^rento  qui,  ellc-mCme,  ne  paiuit  pas  ^tro  celle  de  1 'original.  Nous  ne  pouvons 
done  garantir  que  le  teste  des  auteurs  soit  ici  uxactement  reproduit. 

Col.  n,  a,  p.— Nous  soi.inifs  scitl  reJiponsnble  des  chiffres  que  nous  attribuons  t  Hubbard  dnns  les  deux 
colonnes  «,  o,  car  c'est  nous  qui  l«s  avons  calculus  d'aprOss  les  documents  qu'il  a  lussembkis.  Lcur  totJil  (con- 
signe  dans  la  colonne  p)  a  6t6  publi6  dans  le  livre  d'Hubbard,  mais  co  n'cst  pas  cetto  partie  do  son  oeuTre 
qui  est  gL-nt^ralemeut  reproduite. 

La  table  d'Hubbard,  telle  qu'elle  est  le  plus  souTcnt  reproduifce»  donne  des  rdsultats  inter m^-diaires  entre 
ccux  de  la  colonne  n  et  de  la  colonne  o.  A  IV-poque  ou  Hubb&ixl  6crivait,  la  plupai-t  des  soci«it^s  de  secours 
mutuels  n'jiccordaieut,  pour  les  journees  d'inflnnitc',  quo  Iq  quart  de  rinderanitti  journaHCre  qu'elles 
ftccordaient  pour  Ics  journ^'cs  de  maladie.  Pour  fairc  ainsi,  dies  se  foiidaient  notnmment  sur  cc  fait  qu'une 
maladic  aigiio  cmptiche  complisteraent  de  travailler,  tandis  qu*uno  maladie  clironiquo  ou  une  inlirmitt* 
n'entnive  pas  trop  rexereice  des  professions  tranquilles  s^Sdewtaires.  Quoi  qu'i'  en  soit,  Hubbard,  se  pUcant 
au  point  de  vue  pu  rem  en  t  financier,  a  consid»^r6,  dans  Tune  de  ses  tabli%  quntre  jounn^es  d'inttrmittf 
comme  valant  une  journOe  de  maladie.  Cette  table  est  ccUe  que  Ton  reproduit  le  plus  souvent  ct  pretque 
toujours  on  la  reproduit  sans  y  joindre  roxi>lication  ntjcessairc  qui  i>nic6de. 
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inaladie  en  tin  an  pour  un  societaire  de  ckague  dge. 


Tables  allemandes. 

Ouvriers 

de 
I'arsenal 

do 
Copen- 
hague. 

Tables  f  ran^aises. 

Tables  italiennes. 

Assurance 
contre  la 
mnladieet 
I'invalidit^ 
de  Leipzig. 

Employes 

de 
chemin 
defer. 

Personnel 
circulant 

desi 
chemins 
de  fer. 

25  socidtds  mutuelles 

fraucaises  (vers 

1835-18i9). 

162 

Ouvriers    socidt^s 

ensoie  desecours 

Lyon      mutuels 

(masc.)   italiennes 

(masc.) 

Soci6t6s  mutuelles 

italiennes 

1881-1885 

(masc.) 

Heyni. 

Bebm. 

Bebm. 

Finger. 

Gustave  Hubbard  1852. 

J.Bir- 

tillon 
1890. 

Bodio 
1879. 

Bodio  1890. 

1866-1875. 

1870-1877 

1870- 
1877. 

18£6- 
1840. 

Mala, 
dies. 

InOr- 
mit^s. 

Total 
n+o 

1872-89. 

Vers    . 
1866-1876. 

R^ultats  ResultaU 
bruts.      oorrig^s. 

J. 

*. 

L 

m. 

n. 
5.13 

o. 

P- 

0. 

r. 

«. 

t. 

6.8 

8.3 

12.6 

10.8 

0.86 

6.48 

8.06 

6.5 

4.6 

6.0 

6.1 

7.6 

11.7 

9.6 

5.83 

0.46 

5.79 

8.40 

6.0  . 

6.0 

6.4 

,       6.6 

7.7 

18.1 

7.6 

4.71 

0.46 

6.17 

8.87 

6.1 

4.8 

6.1 

6.3 

9.0 

15.2 

7.8 

6.23 

0.68 

6-81 

4.32 

6.8 

5.6 

6.0 

7.8 

10.0 

16.3 

8.3 

6.21 

1.98 

8.19 

6.29 

6.8 

5.8 

6.2 

7.7 

11.8 

19.0 

11  6 

6.40 

2.01 

8.41 

5.89 

7.1 

6.4 

6.8 

8.5 
16.3 

14.3 
17.5 

24.2 
80.6 

1  ll.l  • 

6.40 
8.85 

2.68 

2.86 

9.08 
11.70 

8.04 
8.88 

7.6 
8.9 

7.4 

8.7 

7.9 

9.2 

12.5 

18.1 

•» 

•» 

11.03 

■  8.47 

19.50 

U.16 

11.2 

10.5 

11.2 

18.9 

16.0 

n 

M 

10.68 

16.80 

27.02 

16.78 

12.4 

12.6 

18.4 

»» 

tf 

M 

12.64 
8.29 

63.60 
13.46 

66.04 
21.76 

19.76 

1    11.0 

18.9 

14.7 

»» 

$» 

tf 

- 

6.21 

2.40 

8.70 

7.8 

6.9 

6.2 

6.6 

Col.  q.—Cea  cbiff^«s  sont  calculi  d'apr^s  les  Comptes  rendus  aunuela  de  la  8ociiU  des  ouvrier*  en  sais  de 
Lfon,  M.  Fontaine  calculera*  d'aprfts  les  mftmes  documents,  la  morbidity  par  annee  d'Affe*  dans  une  table 
de  morbidity  qu'il  prepare  actuellement. 

CoL  8  et  f.'K.  Bodio  a  fait  subir  k  ses  chiffres  de  la  oolonne  t  des  oorrectious  trds  ing^nieoset  afin  qu*ils 
•le  se  ressentent  pas  de  Textrdme  varidtd  des  r^lements  adopt^s  par  les  diTcrses  soddt^s  de  secours 
mutuels. 

Obsebvatiov  otoBBALS.— Outre  les  tables  pr^cMentes,  nous  trouTons  les  renseignements  suiyants 
dans  les  statistiques  public  par  le  Minist^re  de  rintdrieur  de  France  en  1864  et  1865 : 


Nombre  dejoumSes  de  maladie  en  un  an  pour  un  societaire, 

1854. 


De  15  k  86.ans 
De  86  ii  66  ans 
De  65  ii  75  aus 
De  pins  de  75  ans 


Tout&ge 


4.9 
6.2 
9.2 
15.8 

6.1 


1885. 

4.9 
6.0 
10.0 
16.6 

6.1 
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Pour  1,000  societ aires  de  chaque  dge,  combien  de  deces  en  un  an  ? 


Tables  anglaises^ 

Tables  franoaisses. 

Table 
itali&nne* 

Apes. 

Manchester 

Tnity  of  Odd 

Fellows  (niasc.) 

Foresters 
(masc.) 

Soci6t6s 
mutuelles 
fran^ise*. 

Ouvriers    Societ6s 
en  soie    mutuelles 
de  Lyfin  italietines 
(masc.)      (uiasc) 

F.G.P.        .   p 

Henry  EatcJiffe. 

F.  G.  P. 

Nelson 
junior. 

Hubbard. 

Berttllon. 

Bodio. 

1836-1640.  I&i6-1860, 

1846- 
1S48. 

1856-1866- 
1860.  j  1870. 

1871-1875. 

Vers 
1835-1849. 

1872-1889. 

1HS1-1S85. 

20  4  25  ans       - 
25  A  30  ans       - 
30  ft  35  ans       - 
35  &  40  ans 
40  k  45  ans 
45  4  50  ans 
60  a  55  ans       - 
65  a  60  ans 
60  &  65  ans 
65  4  70  ans 
70  &  76  ans 

Ages  inconnus 

6.67 
7.36 
7.74 
8.75 
9.92 
1201 
15.67 
21.20 
27.72 
39.68 
67.32 

7.4S 

7.29 

7.36 

8.93 

11. (K) 

13.00 

16.36 

23.60 

28.65 

43.91 

62.03 

7.40 
7.90 
8.70 
9.16 
11.65 
13.99 
18.61 
28.67 
41.14 
57.21 
70.42 

7.68 

7.46 
8.34 
9.91 
11.78 
14.21 
17.95 
26.  U9 
35.66 
64-99 
6^.25 

6.43 

7.62 
8.18 
9,77 
12.58 
14.29 
UK  05 
24.92 
35.37 
52.09 
78.11 

7.43 

7.29 
8.8C 
10.92 
12.^4 
16.58 
20.45 
29.73 
33.02 
58.43 
80.03 

8.5 
7.5 
9.5 
8.2 
8.9 
15.5 
16.3 
af».3 
29.9 
54.3 
134.3 

13.0 
5.4 
6.4 
6.4 
10.2 
11-8 
20.2 
19.5 
40.7 
67*0 
88.0 

6.3 
5.9 
6-£ 
7.8 
9.2 

11. e 

14'9 
22,2 
32.5 
60.4 
78.6 

n 

Tout  Age   - 

12. 6i 

12.57 

9.75 

11.89 

12.631 

12.14 

14.2 

23.5 

11.7 

V  -  I 


On  est  frappe  des  differences  tres  considerables  qui  les  st^parent  et 
qui  feraient  croii*e  a  un  observateur  superlieiel  que  les  niutualistes 
anglais  ont  une  sante  deux  ou  trois  fois  plus  debile  que  les  mutualistes 
fran^ais  ou  italiens.  II  n'eu  est  certes  j>as  ainsi,  et  la  preuve  nous  en 
'-  '  •  est  fournie  par  les  tables  de  mortality  ^tablies  par  ces  niomes  societ^s ; 
♦  ■t  tandis  que  leur  morbidite  est  entierement  differente,  leur  mortality  an 
contraire  est  tout  a  fait  analogue.  La  difference  qui  separe  les  tables 
de   morbidite    ne  tient   done  pas  a  la   nature  des  choses,  niais  a  des 

differences  de  definition,  les  societes  anglaises  n'attribuant  pas  au  mot 

^'-        maladie  le  meme  sens  que  les  societes  fran^aises  ou  italiennes. 

.—  Rien  n'est  plus  difficile  en  effet  que  de  d^finir  exactetnent  le  mot 

maladie.     A  quel  caractere  distinguer  une  maladie  r^elle,  donnant  droit 

i^ilf,      a  une  iudemnite,  d'une  simple  indisposition  ?     La  plu^mrt  des  soci<^tes 

fran9aises  n'accordent  d'indeninite  que  pour  les  incapacites  de  trarail 

'   ■»       ayant  dure  plus  de  cinq  jours   par   exeniple :    cette   definition   serait 

satisfaisante  si  elle  etait  uniformement  accept^  par  toutes  les  societes, 

,        mais  il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi,     A  quel  caractere  distinguer  une  maladie 

chronique  d'une  infiruiite  ?     Ici  le  probleme  est  beaucoup  plus  difficile  ; 

le   caractere  admis  par  les   philologues  medicaux  pour  distinguer  ces 

deux  etats,  c'est  que  Tinfirmite  reste  a  Tetat  stationnaire,  et  ne    end  ni 

vers    la    guerison,    ni    vers  une   aggravation.       Mais   les    tiefinitions 

scientifiques  n*ont  rien  de  commun  avec  Tadminist ration  d'une  .soeiete 

de  secours  mutuels. 

En  vain,  on  etudierait  les  statuts  des  societes  de  secours  mutuels 
pour  y  chercher  ce  qu'elles  comptent  comme  jours  de  maladie ;  on  y 
trouvera  bien  les  regies  suivant  lesquelles  elles  accordent  ou  refusent 
les  indemuites  mais  il  sera  facile  de  reconnaitre  que,  le  plus  souvent,  ces 
regies  n'expliquent  pas  les  differences  qui  existent  entre  les  differentes 
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tables.  En  void  un  exemplc.  Hubbard,  dans  sa  table,  eompte  k  la 
fois  les  joum^es  de  **  maladie "  et  les  joum&s  "  d'infirmite/*  H 
semble  done  que  ses  chlffres  doivent  comprendre  tout  les  cas  d'incapacit^ 
de  travail.  Cependant,  Tactuaire  anglais  A.  G.  Finlaison  ne  eompte 
pas  les  journ^es  de  maladie  cbronique.  On  pourrait  done  croire  que  les 
chiffres  d'Hubbard  doivent  ^tre  sup^rieurs  a  ceux  de  A.  G.  Finlaison. 
Cest  pourtant  le  contraire  qui  est  vrai.  D'autre  part,  les  tables  de 
mortality  dress^es  par  ces  deux  auteurs  montrent  que  I'^tat  .sanitaire  des 
mutualistes  dont  ils  s'occupaient  ^tait  en  tout  point  comparable. 

La  verity  est  que  les  societ^s  de    secours  mutuels,  lorsqu'ellefl 
accordent  une  indenmit^  de  maladie,  attacbent  moins  d'importance  an 


?o 


UJU       k^     '   la^vl       *%M  '    v^A        ^»ft        SJiS      b%ti 

MoRBIDITl£  PAR  AOE    (SXPEDf^  XN  JOUBS  DS  MlLADIX  XXT  VV  An). 

Xe8  chifires  marqa^  but  la  figure  indiqaent  le  nombre  annuel  .de  jours  de  maladie 
dont  un  honune  est  atteint  en  moyenne  k  TAge  correspondant  (marqu^  an  pied 
de  chaque  ordonn^e).  Les  longueurs  prises  sur  chaque  ordonn^e  gent 
proportionnelles  h  ces  chlflfres. 
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texte  (le  leurs  reglements  qu'a  Tetat  de  leiir  caisse.  Si  la  societe  est 
riche^  elle  accorde  des  indemnites  plus  liberalement  quo  si  elle  est  pauvre. 
De  la  et  de  la  seulement  vient  que  les  grandes  mutualites  anglaises,  qui 
sont  souveut  tres  anciennes  et  generfilement  riches,  donnent  plus  de 
journees  d'iudeninite  que  les  societes  fran^aises  par  exoniple,  qui  sont 
obligees  a  une  rigoureuse  econoiuie. 

Si  les  societes  de  secours  mutuels,  qui  recrutent  leurs  membres 
dans  une  ineme  profession,  etablissaient  le  recensement  par  age  de  leurs 
membres,  et  des  statistiques  annuelles  de  leurs  nialades  par  age,  la 
science  assurement  proJiterait  de  ces  releves,  mais  il  est  fort  a  eroire 
que  les  tables  de  raorbiditt'  qui  en  r^sulteraient  seraient  influencees  par 
Vetat  cle  prosperite  de  ees  diverses  soei^tes  plus  que  par  le  degre 
d'insjdubrite  des  professions  exercees.  La  direction  generale  de 
Stilt istique  d* Italic  a  entrepris  des  rechercbes  de  ce  genre  ;  nous  verrons 
plus  loin  que  les  resultats  qu'ellc  a  obtenus  ne  concordent  guere  avec 
ceux  que  faisaient  pre  voir  les  tables  de  mortalite.  Etiint  donne  ce  qui 
precede,  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  etre  tr^s  surpris  de  cette  contradiction. 

Conclusion, — Une  table  de  morbidite  ne  vaut  pas,  dans^  T^tat 
actuel,  une  table  de  mortalite  pour  apprdcier  I'etat  sanitaire  d'une 
collecti\it^  quelconque.  Cela  viont  de  ee  qn'il  n'y  a  guere  qu'une 
maniere*  de  comprendre  le  mot  mort^  tandis  qu*il  y  en  a  beaucoup  de 
comprendre  le  mot  maladie. 

I  II. 

Difficulte  de  construire  et  d'interpreter  une  Table  de  Mortalite 
par  Profession. 

Cherchons  done  si  les  tables  de  mortalite  [nous  donnent  quelques 
renseignements  sur  la  mortalite  par  profession. 

Les  meillenrs  documents  que  nous  puissions  con  suiter  sont,  sur  ce 
point,  deux  tables  anglaises,  publiees  la  premiere,  d'apres  les  annees 
1860-1861,  et  d'apres  I'annee  1871  par  I'illustre  William  Farr,  la 
seconde,  d'apres  les  trois  annees  1880-1882,  par  son  tres  distingue 
successeur,  le  Dr.  Ogle.  Ces  annees  ont  ete  choisies  pour  cette  recherche 
paree  que  ee  sont  les  annees  ou  se  sont  faits  des  reeensements.  Elles 
donnent  des  resultats  remarquablement  concordants. 

Une  table  de  mortalite  par  profession  a  et^  faite  en  Suisse  d'apres 
les  quatre  annees  1879-1882  (roisines  du  recensement  de  1880)  par 
M.  Kummer. 

Enfin,  je  suis  I'Auteur  d'ue  table  de  mortality  par  profesvsion  d'apres 
les  documents  recueillis  par  la  ville  de  Paris  pendant  les  cinq  annees 
1885-1889  (voisines  du  recensement  de  1886).  C'est  la  premiere  table 
de  ce  genre  qui  ait  ete  faite  en  France. 

Nous  allons  comparer  les  resultats  de  ces  quatre  tables,  rapprochant 
les  chiffres  relatifs  ii,  chaque  profession  de  la  moyenne  generale  du  pays 
observe.  Le  plus  souvent  nous  trouverons  que  les  memes  professions 
donnent  dans  les  trois  pays  des  resultats  analogues. 

Nous  rapprocherons  ces  resultats  des  deux  tables  de  morbidite  par 
profession  drcssees  par  M.  Bodio,  d'apres  I'observation  des  societes 
italiennes  de  secours  mutuels. 
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Avant  d'entreprendffe  ce  travail  de  comparaisou,  il  convient  de  se 
premunir  centre  les  causes  d'erreur  tr^s  nombreuses  que  vont  nous 
presenter  les  chiffres. 

Rien  de  plus  delicat  que  la  construction  des  tables  de  mortalite  par 
profession.  On  pent  v^ritablement  dire  qu'elles  sont  fondees  sur  le 
sable  mouvant.  En  effet,  le  calcul  de  ce  rapport :  "  Sur  1 ,000  bouehers, 
combien  de  bouehers  dec6de8  ?  "  suppose  que  Ton  connait :  l^  le  nombre 
des  bouehers  vivants ;  2^  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  sont  morts.  Or,  on  ne 
peut  connaitre  exaetement  ni  Tun  ni  Tautre  de  ces  deux  nombres.  En 
effet,  au  jour  du  recensement,  un  certain  nombre  de  patrons  bouehers 
croient  repondre  suffisamment  au  questionnaire  en  se  declarant 
**  n6gociant8,"  sans  dire  quel  negoce  ils  font ;  tandis  que  leurs  gar^ons 
se  dedarent  "  employes "  sans  dire  a  quel  emploi  ils  sont  consacr^s. 
Ainsi  on  ne  connait  pas  bien  exactement  le  nombre  des  vivants  de  chaque 
profession.  On  ne  connatt  pas  mieux  (et  pour  les  m^mes  raisons),  le 
nombre  des  deced^s  de  chaque  profession. 

Mais  voici  pis  encore.  A  ce  qui  pr6cide,  il  n'y  aurait  que  demi 
mal  si  nous  pouvions  fttre  certain  que  le  m^me  individu  qui  s'e^  declare 
pompeusement  **  n^gociant "  an  jour  du  recensement,  sera  designe  de  la 
meme  fa^n  au  jour  de  son  d^c^s.  Malhenreusement  rien  ne  nous 
garantit  qu'il  en  sera  ainsi. 

En  outre,  il  est  frdquent  qu'uo  individu  exerce  k  la  fois  plusieurs 
professions ;  en  ce  cas,  il  est  present  de  ne  mentionner  que  la  prtncijuale. 
Mais  qui  peut  dire  si  la  profession  d^lar^e  comme  principale,  au  jour 
du  recensement,  sera  jug^e  ^galement  principale  au  jour  de  dec^s  ? 

De  ces  difficultes  vient  I'extreme  prudence  avec  laquelle  William 
Parr  a  proc^6  pour  la  construction  de  ses  tables.  D^apres  les  ann^ 
I86O-I86I9  il  n'avait  consenti  k  calculer  la  mortality  que  d'une  vingtaine 
de  professions  choisies  parmi  les  mieux  d^finies.  La  concordance  des 
r^sultats  de  1871  avec  les  precedents  Ta  d^termin^  k  ^tendre  davantage 
ses  recherches.  le  Dr.  Ogle,  quoique  reconnaissant  toute  la  difiiculte 
du  probl^me,  a  pu  6tendre  ses  investigations  sur  une  centaine  de 
professions. 

La  table  Suisse  a  de  mdme  ^te  bomee  volontairement  a  un  nombre 
tr^s  restreint  de  professions. 

Sur  leis  236  professions  distinguees  par  le  recensement  parisien  de 
1886  et  par  les  listes  mortuaires  ^labor^es  sons  notre  direction,  nous 
n'en  avons  conserve  que  43  sur  la  table  que  nous  publions  actuellement, 
et  encore  ne  pouvons-nous  pas  nous  flatter  d'avoir  sur  elles  des 
renseignements  bien  rigoureusemeut  exacts. 

A  cette  difficult^  s'en  joint  une  autre  sp^ciale  k  Paris,  mais  dont  il 
est  plus  facile  de  se  garer.  La  nomenclature  distingue  les  professions 
industrielles  des  professions  commerciales,  mais  cette  distinction  est  en 
pratique  trfes  difficile,  car  Tindustriel  qui  fabrique  des  chapeaux  et  le 
commer9ant  qui  se  borne  k  les  vendre  s'appellent  tons  deux,  dans  le 
langage  courant,  des  chapeliers  ;  de  meme  les  mots  bonnetiers,  drapiers* 
cordonnters,  horlogers,  bijoutiers,  etc.,  s'entendent  k  la  fois  de  celui 
qui  se  borne  k  revendre.  De  la  des  confusions  in^itables.  Aussi, 
pour  calculer  les  chiffres  de  notre  tableau,  nous  avons  toujours  additionn6 
les  chiffres  relatifs  aux  commer^ants  et  aux  industries  s'occupant  deif« 
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mSme^  marcliandises.  Aiusi  fait  la  noinenclatuj^e  anglaise,  qui  confond 
presque  coiistamment  les  indiistriels,  et  ley  eommer^ants  sous  iles  titre« 
genericjues  tels  que  ^^  engaged  in  the  iron,*^  ^^  engaged  in  the  waol 
indttstrg,^*  etc. 

Pour  un  certain  uombre  de  professions,  les  ehiffi-es  sent  exacts, 
mais  ils  resultent  d'observations  trop  peti  nombreuses  pour  nou8 
permettre  d'en  tirer  une  conclusion  certaine. 

Enfin,  sujiposons  nos  chiffres  exacts  et  suffisamnieut  cousiderablesi 
pour  nous  permettre  de  calculer  des  rapports  serieux.  Les  diflicultes 
d'interpretiition  se  dresseroot  devant  nous. 

Tout  d'abord,  il  est  essentiel  que  la  mortalite  des  professioius  soit 
calculee  par  age.  En  effet,  si  on  ne  distingue  pas  les  ages,  on  trouvera. 
que  les  proprietaires,  par  exemple,  sont  frappes  par  une  mortalite 
considerable.  Cei>endant  leur  profession,  qui  n*a  rien  de  penible,  n'est 
pas  davantage  insalubre.  Leur  forte  mortalite  vient  uniqucment  de 
ce  fait  que  les  proprietaires  sont  pour  la  plupart  des  honimes  ages, 
jouissant  dans  leur  vieillesse  de  la  fortune  qu'ils  out  acquise  dans  Fage 
viril.  Ils  ont  done  une  mortalite  de  vieillards,  parce  qu'ils  sont  vieux 
<;n  effet.  Si  Ton  calcule  leur  mortalite  age  par  age,  on  s*aper*;oit  que 
leur  mortalite  a  chaque  age  est  des  plus  faibles.  Eeciproquement,  si 
Ton  calcule  la  mortalite  des  militaires  sans  distinguer  les  ages,  on 
trouvera  une  mortalite  faible ;  cela  tient  uniquement  a  ce  que  les 
miliUiires  sont  jeunes  pour  la  plupart;  si  on  calcule  leur  mortalite 
age  i>ar  age,  on  s'aper^oit  qu'elle  depasse  la  moyenne,  et  que,  malgr^ 
les  progres  de  I'hygiene  militaire,  le  metier  des  amies  est  encore  assez 
insalubre. 

Nous  avons  du  rejeter  un  grand  nombre  de  travaux  relatifs  a  la 
morbidite  profession nelle  et  a  la  mortalite  profession nelle,  oii  cetto 
distinction  indispensable  n'avait  pas  ete  faite.  A  notre  avis;  elies  ne 
peuvcnt  servir  a  rien. 

Meme  une  table  de  mortalite  profession  nelle  avec  distinction  d'age 
€St  tres  difficile  a  interpreter.  Supposons  les  chiffres  parfaitement 
exactj^ ;  supposons-les  assez  grands  pour  permettre  des  calculs  concluants ; 
supposons  enfin  que,  pour  une  profession  donnee,  nous  trouvions  dans 
plusieurs  pays  des  resultats  analogues,  notre  t^che  ne  sera  pas  terminee. 
II  ne  nous  sera  i)as  encore  demontre  que  nous  ayons  Texpression  du 
degre  de  salubrite  de  cette  profession. 

Voici,  en  effet,  comment  les  choses  se  presenteront ; 

Un  certain  nombre  de  professions  exigent  que  ceux  qui  les  exercent 
soient  vigoureux.  Quoi  d'etonnant  si  leur  mortalite  est  faible  ?  Cela 
ne  signifiera  pas  que  la  profession  en  question  est  salubre,  mais 
seulement  que  ceux  qui  rexerceut  sont  choisis  pamii  les  plus  forts  du 
pays.  Ici  encore  la  distinction  des  4ges  nous  sera  precieuse.  En  effet, 
si  la  profession  que  nous  venous  de  supposer  est  insalubre,  nous  verrons 
la  mortalite  rester  faible  dans  la  jeunesse  (parce  qu'alors  la  selection 
des  meilleurs  fera  encore  sentir  son  effet),  puis  augmenter  rapidement 
k  jjartir  de  25  on  30  ans  par  exemple.  Ce  sera  le  signe  que  cette 
profession  est  insalubre.  Mais  ce  signe  lui-meme  pourra  manquer 
lorsque  la  profession  exige  une  telle  vigueur  que  les  hommes  doiveiit 
.choLsir  un  autre  metier  des  qu*ils  sont  devenus  valetudinaires.     Dans 
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ce  cas,  les  chiffres  pourront  nous  tromper  enti^rement,  et  la  mortality 
<le  chaque  ^ge  poiirra  etre  faible^  quoique  se  rapportant  ^  une  profession 
lethifere. 

Reeiproquement,  les  professions  paisibles,  celles  qui  ne  necessitent 
pas  d'effort  museulaire  s^rieux,  sont  recherch^es  par  les  individus  les 
jjIus  faibles  qui  n'ont  ni  le  moyen  ni  le  goiit  de  se  fatiguer  beaucoup. 
Telles  sont  les  professions  de  tailleur,  eordonnier,  horloger,  etc.  Quoi 
U'etonnant  si  elles  donnent  lieu  a  un  nombre  de  d^c^s  assez  elev^? 
Cette  forte  mortalite  provient  de  la  faiblesse  native  de  eeux  qui  exercent 
la  profession  examine,  mais  ne  signifie  nullement  que  cette  profession 
soit  insalubre.  L'examen  de  la  mortalite  par  &ge  nous  sera  ici  d'un 
utile  secours.  Si  la  profession  consideree  est  salubre  en  elle-m^me, 
nous  trouverons  une  mortalite  assez  forte  dans  la  jeunesse,  puis  (lorsque 
le  stock  des  phtisiques  et  autres  valetudinaires  sera  liquid^)  une 
mortalite  moins  d^favorable  aux  Ages  suivants. 

Mais  il  n'en  est  pas  tou jours  ainsi.  Certaines  professions  faciles 
a  apprendre  sont  le  refuge  des  infirmes  qui  ont  echou6  dans  toutes 
les  autres.  Tels  sont  les  camelots,  marchands  ambulants,  les  jour- 
naliers,  les  soi-disant  professeurs,  etc.  Ces  professions  sont  frapp^es 
d'une  forte  mortality  k  tons  les  &ges  sans  qu'il  en  faille  conclure 
qu'elles  sont  malsaines.  Ce  sont  ceux  qui  les  exercent  qui  sont 
malsains. 

Les  difficult^s  que  nous  venous  d'enum6rer  et  qui  rendent  si 
ilangereuses  la  construction  des  tables  de  mortality  par  profession  et 
leur  interpretation^  sont  encore  plus  graves  pour  les  femmes  que  pour  les 
bommes.  Aussi  avons-nous,  comme  nos  predecesseurs  anglais  et  Suisse^ 
renonce  k  calculer  aucun  cbiffre  pour  les  femmes;  nos  tableaux  ne 
2$*appliquent  qu'aux  individus  du  sexe  masculin. 

On  ne  devra  pas  oublier  dans  cette  comparaison  que,  toutes  cboses 
egales  d'ailleurs,  la  mortalite  moyenne  a  chaque  &ge  est  beaucoup  plus 
forte  a  Paris  que  sur  les  montagnes  de  la  Suisse  oi^  meme  qu'en 
Angleterre.  Done,  nous  devons  attendre  que,  toutes  cboses  Egales 
d'ailleurs,  chaque  profession  pr^sentera  une  mortalite  plus  elev^  k  Paris 
qu'en  Suisse.  De  \k  r^sulte  que,  pour  la  comparaison  que  nous 
entreprenons,  il  faut  avoir  les  yeux  sans  cesse  fixes  sur  la  mortality 
moyenne  du  pays  que  Ton  considere.  Veut-on  apprecier  la  mortalite 
des  imprimeurs  en  Suisse  ?  On  compare  la  mortalite  des  impnmeurs 
suisses  de  chaque  ^e  a  la  mortality  correspondante  des  Suisses  en 
general ;  on  trouve  ainsi  que  cette  mortality  est  considerable.  Veut-on 
«nsuite  voir  s'il  en  est  de  meme  a  Paris  ?  On  compare  de  meme  la 
mortalite  des  imprimeurs  de  chaque  age  k  la  mortalite  parisienne  en 
general.  On  trouve  ainsi  que  la  piortalit^  des  imprimeurs  de  Paris 
depasse  sensiblement  la  moyenne  de  Paris.  11  en  est  de  meme  en 
Angleterre,  et  nous  devons  conclure  que  cette  profession  est  insalubre 
tflans  les  trois  pays  6tudi^s. 

En  g^n^ral,  il  en  est  ainsi,  et  les  professions  insalubree  en  Suisse 
et  en  Angleterre  le  sont  ^galement  k  Paris.  Ainsi  les  imprimeurs,  les 
charretiers  et  coehers  sont  frappes,  en  Suisse  comme  k  Paris,  d'une 
mortalite  tr^  forte.  Au  contraire  les  employes  des  postes  et  t^l^graphes 
n'ont  qu'une  mortality  des  plus  faibles. 
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III. 


GomparaisoiL  des  quatre  principales  Tables  de  Mortality  par 

Profesdon. 

Examinons  k  present  la  mortalite  de  cbaque  profession^  en  nouj$ 
aidant  des  qoatre  tables  que  nous  possedons,  et  parfois  de  qaelques 
autres  documents.  Quand  il  y  aura  lieu,  nous  mentionnerons  Ja  table 
de  morbidite  des  societes  italiennes. 

Industries  Agricx)les. 

CultivcUeurs.^fforticuIteurs,  — Maratchers, — Pepinidristes, Gardes^ 

chcuse. 

Professicns  agricolet. — En  Angleterre,  comme  en  Suisse,  ieor 
mortalite  est  des  plus  faibles.  lies  jardiniers  pt^nieristes  anglais  ont 
une  mortality  plus  faible  encore.  A  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  horticulteurs 
maraichersy  si  nombreux  h  Grenelle,  est  egale  k  la  mortality  moyenne. 

II  faut  remarquer,  en  Angleterre,  la  mortality  considerable  des 
jeunes  fanners  de  15  k  25  ans.  Elle  est  constante.  Peut-etre  ces 
jeunes  bommes,  devenus  propri^taires  a  un  &ge  tr^s  jeune,  c*est>A-dire 
a}^nt  h^rit^  des  biens  de  leurs  parents  de  tr^s  bonne  beure,  ont  aui^fn 
h^rit^  de  leur  sant^  (evidemment  d^bile  puisque  ces  parents  soot 
morts  ayant  des  enfants  jeunes)  et  sont  moissonnes  par  des  maladies 
b^r^taires. 

Les  domestiqiies  de  ferme  on  une  mortality  tr^  faible,  mais  nn 
peu  sup^rieure  k  celle  de  leurs  maitres. 

Les  gardeS'Chasse  anglais,  etant  des  bommes  cboisis,  vigoureux, 
convenablement  pay^s,  libres  de  tout  souci  s6r  eux,  et  menant  une  vie 
active  au  grand  air,  jouissent  d'une  sante  magnifique. 

K^sultat  singulier :  tandis  que  les  agriculteurs  jouissent  Evidemment, 
d'apr^s  les  tables  de  mortalite  anglaise  et  Suisse,  d'une  santE  enviable, 
ils  seraient,  d'apr^s  les  mutualit^s  italiennes,  sujets  k  plus  de  jours  de 
maladie  que  les  ouvriers.  Et  ce  r^sultat  paradoxal  se  retrouve  dans 
cbacune  des  deux  p^riodes  Etudi^. 

En  Suisse,  comme  en  Angleterre,  la  phtisie  est  deux  fois  moins 
repandue  parmi  les  agriculteurs  et  borticulteurs  que  parmi  le  commuu 
des  bommes.  II  r^sulte  de  la  table  anglaise  qu*il  faut  faire  une 
difference  entre  les  fermiers  et  leurs  ouvriers.  L'alcoolisme  est  plus 
r«^pandu  parmi  les  fermiers ;  k  sa  suite,  viennent  les  maladies  du  foie 
et  le  suicide  (plus  frequents  parmi  eux  que  dans  la  moyenne  anglaise). 
L  »a  ouvriers  de  ferme  et  les  jardiniera  pepini6ristes  n'ont  pas  le  moyen 
ou  n'ont  pas  le  desir  de  s'enivrer  aussi  sou  vent :  les  maladies  du  foie 
et  le  suicide  sont  exceptionnellement  rares  parmi  eux.  Mais,  plus 
exposes  aux  intempEries  que  les  fermiers,  ils  succombent  bien  plus 
souvent  aux  inflammations  des  organes  respiratoires. 

Industries  relatives  1  la  Pierre,  a  la  Chaux  et  au  Sabi.e. 

Taiiletirs  depierrc, — Marhriers. — Masons, — Gypseurs, — Bn'gueO'erSy 
Couvreurs  en  tuiie  et  ardoise. 
Les  taiiletirs  de  piet*rc  et  vtarbtiers  out  en  Suisse  une  mortalite 
considerable  due  principalement,  u   la  pbtisie  qui   augmente  chez   eux 
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ropidement  avec  I'age.  Avant  20  ans,  elle  est  plus  rare  que  parnii 
Tensemble  de  la  population  ;  de  20  a  29,  elle  atteint  la  mo}  enne ;  de 
30  a  39,  elle  est  double ;  de  40  a  49,  elle  est  triple ;  de  50  k  59,  elle  est 
quadruple  de  ce  qu*elle  est  dans  Tensemble  des  Suisses  du  menie  4ge. 
(Voir  le  Trait t  d' hygiene  de  M.  Proust.) 

D*apres  la  table  de  mortality  italienne,  les  "  tailleurs  de  pierre  et 
paveurs "  compteraieut  moins  de  jours  de  maladie  que  la  moyenne 
jusqu'ii  45  ans,  et  sensiblement  davantage  apres  cet  &ge. 

A  Paris,  les  marbriers^  praticiens-sculptetirs  et  mouieurs  sont 
frappes  par  une  forte  mortalite  k  tout  les  &ges. 

Les  "  magons  et  briquetiers "  (builders,  masons^  bricklayers)  ont 
en  Augleterre,  d'apr^s  la  table  de  Farr,  une  mortalite  sensibleiueut 
superieure  h  la  moyenne ;  d'apres  la  table  du  Dr.  Ogle,  une  mortalite  un 
pen  moindre.  La  phtisie  et  les  maladies  de  Tuppareil  respiratoirc  sent 
leurs  causes  de  mort  les  plus  ifiictives ;  on  les  attribue  a  la  poussiere 
qu'ils  respirent,  mais  cette  poussi^re  est  pen  nuisible  parce  que  la 
profession  de  raa^on  sVxerce  en  plein   air.     Quoique  les  ma<,ons  aiejit 

en  Angleterre  la  reputation  de  boire,  Taeoolisme,  les  maladies  du  foie  et 
les  maladies  du  syst^me  nerveux  sont  pen  repandues  chez  les  masons. 

Les  morts  violentes  ne  sont  pas  rares. 

Les  "  magons  et  gypseurs  "  ont  en  Suisse  une  mortalite  forte  a  tous 

les  &ges,  des  T&ge  de    15  ans.     Chez  eux  comme  chez  les  tailleurs  de 

pierre,  la  phtisie  augmente  avec  I'&ge,  mais  elle  ne  pent  ^tre  consideree 

comme  un  facteur  important  de  la  grave  mortalite  que  nous  venous  de 

signaler,  car  elle  est  rare  jusqu'a  40  ans,  et  ne  depasse  sensiblement  la 

moyenne  qu'apr^s  50  ans. 

D'apres   les   tables  italiennes,    les    "ma9ons    et    badigoonneurs " 

compteraieut  un  pen  plus  de  jours  de  maladie  que  les  autres  mutualistes. 
La  statistique  parisienne  confirme  les  resultats  qui  pret-edent,  la 

mortalite  des  "  masons,  tailleurs  de  pierre  et  couvreurs  "  est,  a  eliaque 

^ge,  un  pen  superieure  k  la  moyenne. 

Les  couvreurs  en  tuile  et  ardoise,  en  Angleterre,  avaient,  d'apres 

M.    Parr,   une  mortalite  plus  elevee  que  d'apres  le  ,Dr.  Ogle  j  eelle-ci 

pourtant    est    assez    elevee.     II   en   est    de    m^me    des   mouieurs    et 

badigeonneurs  (plasterers,  whitewashers), 

INDUSTRIES    DES   MetAUX, 

Fabricants  de   machines, — Fabricants    de    chaudieres, — Forf/erohs. 

Couteliers.  —  fabricants    de    limes.  —  Fabricants     d'aignillcs, 

Armuriers. — Serruriers, — Fabricants  d*instruments  de  jylty-^'qitef 
de  chirurgie,  tie  mathdmatiques , — Horlogers, — Orfevres,  email- 
leursy  ciseleursy  etc. 

En  Angleterre,  les  fabricants  de  mm^hines  (engine  and  machine 
makers  and  millwrights)  ont  une  jaortalite  moyenne,  anssi  birn  d*aprcs 
W.  Farr  que  d'apres  le  Dr.  Ogle. 

Les  fabricants  de  chaudisres  (boiler  makers)  ont  exactenient  la 
mortality  moyenne. 

1     p.  8596.  e 
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hesjhrgerons  sont  not^s  en  Angleterre  comme  ayant  uue  mortaHte 
un  pen  inferieure  k  la  morenne.  La  seule  cause  de  mort  qui  depasse 
un  pen  la  moyenne  cliez  eux  semble  etre  les  maladies  den  orgauei* 
respiratoires.  Les  maladies  dn  systeme  neiTeux  seraient  au  eoDtraire 
un  pea  rares.  L'alcoolisme  est  moyen.  Les  autres  maladies,  et  notam- 
ment  la  phtisie,  ant  des  cbifFres  tres  voisins  de  la  moyenne.  II  en  est 
de  meme  en  Suisse  pour  les  forgerons  et  marechattxj  eependant  leur 
tendance  a  la  phtisie  est  assez  forte  de  40  a  60  ans.  A  Paris,  leur 
mortalite  est  des  plus  faibles.  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  les  forgerons 
sont  choisis  parmi  les  hommes  les  plus  vigoureux. 

Les  inecaniciens  ont  en  Suisse  une  mortality  moyenne  et  urn* 
tendance  a  la  phtisie  superieure  'k  la  moyenne  jusqu*a  40  ans.  A  parti r 
de  cet  age,  leur  etat  sanitaire  devient  preferable  a  la  moyenne. 

Les  couteliers  et  surtout  les  fahricants  de  limes  ont  une  mortalite 
extremement  elevee,  due  principalement  k  la  plitisie  et  aux  maladies  de 
Tappareil  respiratoire.  Les  poussieres  metalliques  en  sont  la  cause ;  on 
attribue  une  grande  importance  aux  poussieres  de  pierre  produites  par 
les  meules  a  aiguiser.  Les  maladies  du  syst^me  nerveux  seraient 
nombreuses  chez  les  couteliers  et  les  fabricants  de  limes,  eependant 
Talcoolisme  ne  semble  pas  specialement  repandu  parmi  eux.  Le  satur- 
nisme  est  extremement  repandu  chez  les  fabricants  de  limes  parce  quULn 
appuient  I'acier  qu'ils  raartelent  sur  un  coussiu  de  plomb ;  les  plombiers 
et  les  peintres  sont  deux  fois  moins  sujets  au  saturnisme,  que  les 
fabricants  de  limes.  En  mdme  temps  que  le  saturnisme,  se  developpent 
les  malatlies  des  reins. 

Les  fabricants  d' aiguilles ^  d'apr^s  W.  Farr,  sont  soumis,  k  tons 
les  ages,  a  une  mortalite  extremement  elevee. 

La  nomenclature  ancienne  confoudait  les  fabricants  et  marchands 
d\mtils^  de  limes  et  scies  et  leur  attribuait  une  mortalite  des  plus 
elevees.  De  rneme  en  iSuisse  la  **  fabrication  de  machines  et  d'outils  '* 
en t rain e  a  tons  les  A-ges  une  mortalite  plus  forte  que  la  moyenne.  La 
mortiilitc  par  phtisie  notamment  depasse  a  chaque  age  500  dec^s  annnels 
pour  100,000  vivants. 

D'apres  les  chiffres  obteims  a  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  individus 
attaches  a  I'industrie  ou  au  commerce  des  metaux  serai t  faible. 

Jjes  armnriers  (gunsmifhs^gun  mannfacturers)  ne  sont  soiuuis  en 
Angleterre  qu'a  une  mortalite  moyenne,  tandis  qu'a  Paris  les  "  fabi'ieants 
"  d*armes  de  chasse  et  d*armes  blanches "  seraient  soumis  (d'apres  des 
observations  trop  pen  nombi'euses)  a  la  mortalite  tres  elevee  commune 
aux  ouvriers  qui  liment  le  fer. 

Les  deux  tables  de  morbidite  d'ltalie  sont  unanimes  a  attribuer 
une  morbidite  relativement  ele^'ee  (6^8  jours  annucLs  de  maladie 
suivant  I'Age)  aux  **  armuriers,  forgerons,  ferblan tiers,  chaudrouniers, 
marechaux.'* 

Les  ouvriers  en  etain  ont  une  mortalite  inferieure  h,  la  moyenne  et 
qui  a  sensiblement  dimiuue  en  Angleterre, 

Les  ouvriers  en  ciiivre,  plomb,  zinc,  la i ton,  etc,  son  confondus  par 
la  statistique  anglaise  sous  une  seule  rubrique.     Leur  6tat  sanitidre  est 
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moins  bon  que  celui  des  ouvriers  en  etain.     lis  se  rapprochent  de  la 
moyenne  generale  anglaise. 

La  serrurerie  est  en  Suisse  la  profession  la  plus  insalubre  (avec 
celle  des  tailleui*s  de  pierre  dont  nous  parlerons  plus  loin).  Des  I'&gp 
de  15  ^  20  ans,  ils  ont  une  mortalite  double  de  la  raojenne  (8*8  deces 
pour  1,000  vivants  au  lieu  de  4'8).  Aux  ^es  suivants,  la  mortalite 
depasse  de  beaueoup  la  moyenne.  La  phtisie  est  un  des  facteurs 
principaux  de  cette  forte  mortalite.  Des  T&ge  de  15  i  20  ans,  elle  est 
triple  de  la  moyenne  (3*4  au  lieu  de  1*2).  Puis,  eontraireroent  k  ce  qui 
arrive  pour  la  masse  des  hommes,  sa  frequence  augmente  avec  T&ge  au  point 
d'atteindre,  k  T&ge  de  50  h.  59  ans,  le  taux  de  12  dec^s  annuels  pour 
1,000  vivants;  nous  retrouverous  ce  chiflPre  effroyable  pour  les  tailleurs 
de  pierre. 

A  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  serruriers  est  plus  elevee  que  la  moyenne> 
mais  moins  notableraent  qu'en  Suisse. 

Ce  resultat  doit  evidemment  etre  rapproche  de  celui  que  qous 
avons  releve  pour  les  "  fabricants  d'outils,  de  seies,  et  de  limes  "  et  pour 
les  "fabricants  d'aiguilles"  dont  le  metier  consiste,  comme  celui  des 
seiTuriers,  h.  limer  et  user  le  fer.  Ces  ouvriers  succombent  aux  accidents 
que  Ton  trouve  decrits  et  expliques  dans  le  traite  d'hygiene  du  professenr 
Proust. 

En  Angleterre,  les  serruriers  et  poseurs  de  sonntttes  sont  comptes 
sous  la  meme  rubrique  que  les  gaziers.  Leur  mortalite  etait  elevee 
a  Tepoque  ou  observait  W.  Farr;  elle  etait  moindre,  mais  encore  assez 
forte,  d'apres  le  Dr.  Ogle. 

II  semble  qu'en  Angleterre  la  mortalite  des  precisionnistes  {philo^ 
sophical  instruments  makers)  soit  elevee.  D'apres  les  documents 
parisiens,  trop  imparfaits  sur  ce  point  pour  que  nous  puissions  les  publier, 
elle  serait  egalement  considerable. 

Les  fabricants  et  marchands  d* instruments  de  musique  ont  en 
Angleterre  une  mortalite  moyenne  (plut^t  inferieure  k  la  moyenne). 
Leur  mortalite  serait  a  Paris  sensiblement  inferieure  ^  la  moyenne 
(d'apres  des  observations  trop  peji  nombreuses  pour  ^tre  concluantes). 

Les  horlogers  anglais  ont  une  mortalite  elevee  de  20  k  25  ans ;  puis 
elle  s'ameliore  d'annee  en  annee  (moyenne  de  25  i  35  ;  faible  de  35  ^ 
55),  enfin  elle  depasse  la  moyenne  dans  la  ^'ieillesse.  En  Suisse, 
"  I'borlogerie  et  la  fabrication  d'outils  d'horlogerie  "  est  moins  favorisee ; 
leur  mortalite  depasse  sensiblement  la  moyenne  k  tons  les  Ages,  elle  ne 
s'en  rapproche  qu'apres  60  ans.  La  phtisie  est  deux  fois  plus  frequente 
chez  eux  que  dans  le  commun  des  hommes ;  Texces  des  deces  dus  a 
la  phtisie  suffit  presque  ^  expliquer  la  grande  moilalit^  des  horlogers 
suisses. 

•     Les  graveurs  et  doreurs^  d'apres  les  documents  anglais,  auraient 
une  mortalite  plut6t  sup^rieure  k  la  moyenne. 

La  nomenclature  parisienne  (qui  n'est  autre  que  celle  de  la  Prance 
en  1866)  confond  dans  une  m^me  rubrique  les  "  or/et?rc*,  bijoutiers, 
joailliers,  lapidaires,  emailleurs,  horlogersj  batieurs  cTof,  doreurs  et 
argenteurs  sur  bois  et  sur  metaux,  fabricants  de  bronze,  ciseleurs  sur 
melaua^"   Nous  y  joignons  comme  nous  faisons  toujours  "  les  marchands 
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d^orfevrerie^  hijouliersy  horlogerSf  ohjeU  en  brofize"  parce  que  dans 
la  pratique  il  est  tres  difficile  de  distinguer  les  hijoutiers  et  horlogerg 
(fabricants)  des  bijoutiers  et  horlogers  {marcltands). 

Leresultat  final  pour  ces  professions  di verses  indique  une  mortalite 
faible  ti  tons  les  Ages.  Le  rcsultet  est  done  tres  different  de  eelui  que 
nous  avions  en  Suisse  et  en  Angleterre,  raais  il  convient  de  remarqiier 
que  las  ciseleurs,  les  bijoutiers,  doreurs  et  batteurs  d'or  sont  tres 
noinbreux  k  Paris  et  que  les  horlogers  n'entrent  dans  nos  totaux  que 
pour  une  part  relativement  plus  faible. 

Les  tables  italiennes  de  morbidity  confondent  aussi  dans  la  m^me 
nibrique  les  "  orfevres,  joailliers,  horlogers,  ciseleurs  et  graveurs."  De 
toutes  les  professions  distingu^es  par  la  nomenclature  italienne,  c'est 
celle  dont  la  morbidity  est  la  plus  faible. 

L'horlogerie  est  une  de  ces  professions  sedentaires  qui,  n'exigeant 
pas  de  deploiement  de  force,  et  fatiguant  les  yeux  plus  que  les  muscles, 
attirent  plus  particulierement  les  gens  malingres  et  de  mauvaise 
constitution.  Ainsi  s'explique  peut-^tre  leur  forte  mortality  en  Suisse, 
pays  ou  rhorlogerie  est  exercce  m^me  dans  les  campagnes  :  les  hommes 
solides  s'y  vouent  k  la  culture  des  champs,  les  souffreteux  k  rhorlogerie. 
Le  fait  que  la  mortality  des  horlogers  anglais  est  forte  dans  la  jeunesse 
et  faible  plus  tard,  semble  confirmer  cette  explication.  En  Suisse,  la 
rubrique  comprend  "  rhorlogerie  et  la  fabrication  d'outils  d'horlogerie.** 
On  y  doit  joindre  6videmment  hifoumiture  tThorlogerie ;  c'e-st  done  un 
•groupe  de  professions  assez  diverses,  mais  qui  toutes  exposent  ceux  qui 
les  exercent  h  limer,  'user  les  metaux  et  st  respirer  des  poussieres 
inetalliques.  De  \h.  vient  peut-6tre  que  la  mortality  des  horlogers  suisses 
reste  toujours  assez  forte,  au  lieu  de  diminuer  avec  T&ge  comme  en 
Angleterre. 


Industries  du  Bois. 

J^ennisiers  et  charpentiers, — Scieurs  de  long. —  Tourneurs. — Boisseliersj 
tonneliers. — EbSnistes^  charrons, —  Carrossiers. — Construvteurs  de 
navire. — Fabricants  de  bouchons  de  liege. 

Les  menuisiers  et  charpentiers  n'ont,  d'apres  la  statistique  anglaise, 
qu'une  mortality  tr^s  moderee,  qui  h  tons  &ges  est  sensiblement  inferieure 
^  la  moyeqne.     Toutes  les  maladies  sont  rares  parmi  eux. 

La  statistique  Suisse  leur  est  moins  favorable,  et  accuse  une  mortalite 
voisine  de  la  moyenne  et  m6me  un  pcu  plus  forte ;  la  phtisie  a  parmi 
eux  une  frequence  moyenne. 

Ln  statistique  parisienne,  moins  favorable  encore,  leur  attribue  des 
chiffres  assez  forts  de  30  k  50  ans. 

D'apres  les  deux  tables  italiennes  de  morbidity,  le  nombre  de  jours 
de  maladie  dont  sont  greves  les  "  menuisiers,  carrossiers,  charpentiers  " 
serait  legerement  superieur  &  la  moyenne. 

Les  scieurs  de  long  (sawyers)  ont  en  Angleterre  une  mortalite 
faible. 
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Boisseliers^  tonneliers,  coffretiers^  tabletiers,  etc,  —  D'apres  la 
statistique  parisienne,  les  "  boisselierSy  vanniers,  coffretiersy'  n'auraient 
qu'une  mortalite  moderee. 

La  statistique  anglaise  confond  les  uns  et  les  autres  sous  une  m^me 
rubrique  (wood  turners,  box  makers^  coopers)  et  leur  attribue  une 
mortalite  elevee,  qui  s'observe  aussi  bion  sur  la  table  de  W.  Farr  que 
sur  celle  de  Ogle.  Get  auteur  s'etonne  de  voir  les  menuisiers  (moins 
bien  partages  k  Paris)  jouir  d'une  sante  bien  superieure  h  celle  des 
autres  ouvriers  en  bois ;  il  80up9onne  les  tonneliers  d*intemperanee,  et 
s'accorde  sur  ce  point  avec  la  statistique  Suisse. 

Industrie  de  Pameublement. — L'importante  industrie  parisienne  de 
V^^benistene  est  favorisee  :  sa  mortalite  est,  k  tons  les  &ges,  inferieure  a 
la  moyenne.  Les  tapissiers  ont  des  chiffres  analogues  a  ceux  des 
ebenistes  et  meme  plus  moderes  encore. 

D'apres  les  deux  tables  anglaises,  la  mortalite  des  tapissiers, 
ebenistes  {upholsterers,  cabinet  makers,  french  polishers)  serait  voisine 
de  la  moyenne,  et  plut6t  elevee. 

Industrie  des  tnoyens  de  transport, — Les  constructeurs  de  navire 
en  Angleterre  avaient,  d'apres  W.  Farr,  une  mortalite  un  peu  inferieure 
h,  la  moyenne  jusqu'^  35  ans,  et  un  peu  superieure  h,  la  moyenne  k  partir 
de  cet  Age.  En  1880-82  elle  avait  sensiblement  diminue  k  tons  les  ^ges 
et  la  profession  est  consideree  comme  salubre. 

Les  charrons  en  Angleterre  ont  une  mortality  plut6t  faible.  tandia 
que  les  carrossiers,  auraient  une  mortalite  sensiblement  plus  elevee,, 
surtout  apr^s  45  ans. 

Cette  difference,  qui  se  retrouve  sur  les  deux  tables,  s'expliquera 
sans  doute  si  Ton  songe  que  les  charrons  exercent  leur  profession  a  la 
campagne  et  qu'en  outre  ils  ne  travaillent  guere  que  le  bois,  tandis  que 
les  carrossiers  exercent  une  profession  urbaine,  et  travaillent  le  bois,  le 
fer,  le  vernis,  etcu 

En  Suisse,  "  la  charronnerie  et  fabrication  de  wagons "  se  fait 
remarquer  par  une  mortalite  assez  faible  jusqu'^  60  ans ;  la  phtisie  est 
assez  peu  repandue  dans  cette  profession. 

A  Paris,  la  m^me  rubrique  englobe  les  "  carrossiers,  charrons, 
"  selliers,  bourreliers,  marechaux-f err  ants, "*'  L'ensemble  de  ces  pro- 
fessions parait  frappe  d'une  mortalite  elevee  h,  tons  les  ^es. 

Les  fabricants  de  bouchons  de  liege  sont  trop  peu  nombreux  a 
Paris  pour  qu'on  puisse  tirer  une  conclusion  de  cinq  annees  d'observa- 
tion  seulement.  Disons  seulement  que  leur  mortalite  paraSt  tr^s  61evee 
a  tons  les  kges. 


Inditstbies  des  Tissus. 

Filaieurs. — Passementiers. —  Cordiers, — Fabricants  de  tapis, — 
Tailleurs, — Chapetiers, 

Industries  textiles, — En  Suisse,  mortalite  moyenne,  et  plut6t 
inferieure  k  la  moyenne.  La  phtisie  est  plut6t  rare,  du  moins  jusqu'^ 
50  ans.  La  filature  de  la  soie  donne  des  r^sultat^  plus  favorables  que  la 
filature  du  coton. 
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La  statistique  anglaise  ooufirme  ce  dernier  resultat,  mais  entre  dans 
plus  de  details. 

Lea  passementiers  assez  nombreux  h  Paris,  presentent  des  cliiffres 
trfes  voisins  de  la  moyenne. 

MM.  Fleiiry  et  Reynaud  ont  eerit  sur  Thygi^ne  du  passementier  a 
Saint- Etienne  un  article  excellent^  tons  egards;*  ils  dteivent    l*etat 
des  ateliers  qui  sont  eleves  de  plafond  et  a6res,  les  mouvemeots    de 
Touvrier ;  ils  notent  surtout  la  pression  qu'il  est  k  ehaque  instant  obli^ 
d*exereer  sur  son  sternum  (pression  6gale  k  la  moitie  du  poids  de  son 
corps  et  qui  finit  par  lui  deformer  le  sternum,  ainsi  que  le  prouvent  les 
pieces  anatomiques  dont  ils  publient  la  photographie).     Ils  notent,  ^ge 
par  kgey  la  cause  des  dec^s  de  passementiers  pendant  la  p^riode  18SO— ^^. 
II  ne  manque  k  leur  6tude  qu'un  point ;  malheureusement  il  est  esseotiel  : 
c'est  le   nombre  des   vivants  k   ehaque  kge,   que  le  recensement     n'a 
malheureusement  pas  releve.     Faute  de  ce  renseignement,  ils  ne  pen  vent 
savoir  si  la  profession  de  passementier  est  oui  ou  non  insalubre.       Ils 
notent  seulement  que  la  phtisie  n'est  pas  plus  repandue  parmi  eux  <|ue 
parmi  les  autres  habitants  de  cette  laborieuse  cite.     Au  contraire,  le 
cancer,  et  notamment  le  cancer  de  I'estomac,  et  la  congestion  cerebrale 
sont  beaucoup  plus  frequents  chez  les  passementiers  que  chezles  minetirs 
et  armuriers  de  Saint-Etienne.     MM.  Fleury  et  Reynaud  pensent  qae 
la  pression  exercee  sur    Testomac  pent  contribuer  k  la  frequence  <lu 
cancer  de  Testomac.     L'^e  moyen  des  decedes  est  chez  les  passementiers 
56  ans  6  mois ;  il  est  superieur  k  celui  du  mineur  et  de  Tarmurier.     E3n 
resum6,  T^tat  sanitaire  du  passementier  stephanois  parait  satis&usant. 
Si  on  lui  evitait,  par  quelque  disposition  mecanique  que  les  constructeurs 
pourront  sans  doute  trouver,  les  pressions  exagerees  sur  le  sternum,  on 
rendrait   sans  doute   sa   profession   encore   plus  salubre.     L'etude  de 
MM.  Fleury  et  Reynaud  montre  combien  serait  interessant  Texamen 
detaille  de  ehaque  profession  mis  en  rapport  avec  les  causes  de  mort  qui 
frappent  cette  profession.     Mais,  pour  que  cette  etude  devint  tout  k  fait 
fructueuse,  il    faudrait  qu'elle  f^t   eclair^e   par   un   recensement  des 
professions  par  kges. 

Les  deux  tables  de  morbidite  italiennes  s'accordent  k  assigner  aux 
tilateurs  et  passementiers  une  morbidite  voisine  de  la  moyenne. 

Les  tailleurs  en  Angleterre  et  en  Suisse  ont  une  mortality  elevee 
surtout  au  debut  de  leur  carriere.  Elle  se  rapproche  ensuite  de  la 
moyenne  tout  en  lui  restant  superieure.  D'apres  la  table  suisse,  leur 
aptitude  k  la  phtisie  est  presque  double  de  la  moyenne. 

Quoique  la  profession  des  tailleurs  soit  sedentaire  et  s'exerce 
toujours  dans  des  lieux  clos  et  parfois  mal  aeres,  les  hygienistes  n'y 
trouvent  rien  de  particuli^rement  malsain.  Aussi  est-il  possible  que  les 
resultats  f^heux  que  nous  venons  de  consigner  ne  soient  pas  dus  k  la 
profession  elle-m^me,  mais  k  une  sorte  de  selection  spontanea  La 
profession  du  tailleur  est  un  de  ces  metiers  tranquilles  qui  tentent 
naturellement  les  individus  chetifs  qui  n'ont  ni  le  moyen  ni  le  goiit  de 
se  livrer  k  une  profession  plus  agitee. 


*  La  Loire  mtdicuUy  15  juin  15^90. 
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Telle  est  aussi  Texplication  que  le  Dr.  Ogle  invoque  pour  expliqner 
leur  forte  moilalite.  La  phtisie  est  chez  eux  frequente  en  Angleterre, 
comme  en  Suisse.  Les  autres  maladies  de  I'appareil  respiratoire 
atteignent  chez  eux  la  mojenne  (quoiqu'ils  ne  soient  gu^re  exposes 
aux  intemperies).  Les  tailleurs  ont  en  Angleterre  une  reputation 
d'ivrognerie  que  la  statistique  justifie  jusqu'i  un  certain  point.  Les 
maladies  du  foie,  celles  du  syst^me  nerveux,  le  suicide,  sont  en  effet  assez 
repandues  parmi  eux.  Ainsi  qu'on  devait  Tattendre,  les  morts  par 
accident  sont  rares. 

A  Paris,  les  tailleurs  (dont  beaucoup  sont  des  etrangers)  sont 
soumis  a  une  moindre  mortality.  Jusqu'i  40  ans,  leur  moitalite  pent 
passer  pour  faible,  ce  qui  semble  exclure  la  selection  des  valetudinaire^. 
Dans  un  lige  plus  avance,  la  mortalite  des  tailleurs  parisiens  devient 
sensiblement  superieure  k  la  moyenne. 

Les  tables  italiennes,  loin  d'attribuer  aux  tailleurs  une  mauvaise 
sant6,  leur  accordent  une  morbidity  faible. 

Les  fahricants  de  houtons  en  metal,  ivoire,  porcelaine,  etc., 
paraissent  soumis  k  Paris  k  une  mortality  tr^  considerable.  Beaucoup 
de  ces  ou^Tiers,  notamment  ceux  qui  font  les  boutons  de  nacre,  respirent 
des  poussi^res  dures. 

L' Angleterre  ni  la  Suisse  ne  nous  renseignent  nullement  sur  IViat 
sanitaire  de  cette  Industrie. 

Les  chapeliers  en  Angleterre  {hatters^  hat  manufacturers)  auraient 
une  mortalite  considerable,  surtout  k  ps^tir  de  25  ans. 

Dans  certaines  sp6cialites,  ils  travaillent  dans  des  ^tuves,  mais  leur 
mortality  elevee  est  surtout  attribute  a  Tintemp^rance  et  aux  maladies 
du  foie  et  du  syst^me  nerveux. 

A  Paris,  les  chapeliers  auraient  au  contraire  une  mortalite  sensible- 
ment  inf^rieure  a  la  moyenne.* 

Sur  la  table  de  morbidite  italienne,  les  chapeliers  sont  confondus 
avec  les  ombrelliers  et  les  chaisiers.  Leur  morbidite  serait  l^g^rement 
superieure  k  la  moyenne. 

Industries  concebnant  le  Ei:6N£  animal. 

Xourrisseurs,  —  Bouchers.  —  Tanneurs, — Corroyeurs, — Cordonniers  et 
bottlers. — Selliers. — Foils  et  crins^  sparterie. — Peignes  et  hrosses^ 
Barbiersy  coiffeurSy  perruquiers. 

Les  bouchers  ont,  en  Angleterre,  une  mortalite  tr^s  faible  jusqu'4 
25  ans,  parce  qu'on  les  choisit  vigoureux.  II  faut  ^tre  tr^s  solide  en 
effet  pour  assommer  un  boeuf,  pour  le  decouper  rapidement  en  morceaux, 
ou  pour  porter  de  gros  quartiers  de  viande  au  bout  d'une  perche.  Mais 
la  profession  parait  bien  insalubre,  car,  de  25  a  35  ans,  la  mortalite  de 

*  Aiusi  que  nous  le  faisons  quand  nous  le  pouvons,  nous  additionnons  les 
fabricanis  et  le:»  marchands  parce  que  dans  la  pratique  on  ne  pent  gu^re  les 
distinguer  (ils  s'intitulent,  les  nns  et  les  autres,  chapeliers).  D'l^r^s  le  receuse- 
ment,  les  fiibricants  sont  ^  Paris  de  moiti^  plus  nombreux  que  les  marchands. 
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ces  hommes  vigoureux  est  deja  plus  foite  que  lu  nioycnne.  Elle  reste 
tres  elevee  k  tous  les  ages  suivants. 

La  phtisie  est  frequente  parnii  eux,  mais  rinteiiiporauce  et  les 
maladies  qui  en  resultent  soiit  surtout  cause  de  la  grande  niortalite  des 
bouehers  anglais ;  le  suicide  est  tres  frequent. 

De  nieme,  en  Suisse,  la  mortalite  des  bouehers  reste  faible  jusqn'a 
30  ans.  Puis  elle  ue  cesse  de  depasser  la  moyenne.  A  tous  les  ages 
(excepte  avant  20  ans),  la  phtisie  est  deux  fois  plus  frequente  chez  eux 
que  chez  les  autres  hommes. 

A  Paris,  uu  contraire,  la  mortalite  des  bouehers  est  tres  voisine  de 
la  moyenne. 

Les  nourrisseurs  (de  vaches,  pour  le  commerce  du  lait)  auraient, 
d'apr^s  la  statistique  parisienne,  une  forte  morttdite  j  usque  vers  40  ans. 
Elle  serait  ensuite  moyenne. 

Tndnstrie  du  culr  {tanneun',  corroyeurs  etc), — Eu  Angleterre,  leur 
mortalite,  faible  avnnt  35  ans,  attaint  la  moyenne  vei-s  cet  age,  puis  la 
depasse  d'autant  plus  que  I'age  avance.  D'apres  la  table  parisienne, 
lour  mortality  serait,  a  tous  les  ages,  moderee. 

Les  selliers  anglais  ont  une  mortalite  superieure  a  celle  des  tanneurs 
et  des  corroyeurs. 

La  mortalite  des  uns  et  des  autres,  en  Angleterre,  est  sensiblement 
plus  faible  en  1880-82  qu'elle  ne  Favait  ete  precedemment. 

Les  cordonniers  et  bottlers  jouissent,  en  Angkiterre,  d'une  mortalite 
faible  h  tous  les  ages  qui  eontraste  singuli^rement  avec  la  forte  mortiilit^ 
des  tailleurs  de  ce  pays.  La  phtisie,  panni  eux,  depasse  tr^s  sensible- 
ment la  moyenne ;  le  suicide  est  frequent,  pourtant  Taleoolisme  parait 
a.ssez  peu  developpe.  Les  maladies  des  poumons  sont  bien  au-de.ssou8 
de  la  moyenne. 

En  Suisse,  il  en  est  de  meme  ;  la  moi-talite  des  cordonniers  ne 
depasse  la  moyenne  qu'apres  50  ans,  et  encore  la  d^passe-t-elle  peu. 
Leur  aptitude  a  la  phtisie  n'est  sensiblement  superieure  a-  la  moyenne 
qu'a  partir  de  ce  merae  age  de  50  ans. 

A  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  cordonniers  est  elevee  a  tous  les  ages, 
surtout  apres  50  ans. 

En  Italic,  leur  morbidite  (cordonniers,  tanneurs,  selliers,  gantiers) 
ne  s'eloigne  pas  sensiblement  de  la  moyenne. 

Les  industries  relatives  aux  *^poils  et  crins^  sparterie'^  seraient 
soumises,  d'apres  les  documents  parisiens,  a  une  mortidite  efFroyable, 
surtout  avant  30  ans ;  mais  le  petit  nombre  des  observations,  la 
mortidite  paradoxale  (jui  en  resulterait,  nous  detourneut  de  publier  les 
chiffres. 

Les  fabricants  de  peigncs  et  hrosses  sont  soumis  a  une  mortalite 
presque  aussi  exageree, 

Les  barhiers,  coiffeurs  et  perruqmers  sont  soumis,  en  Angleterre,  a 
une  mortalite  tres  elevee  a  tons  les  ages.  D'apres  un  releve  juge 
iusuffisimt,  eette  grande  mortalite  serait  due  surtout  a  la  phtisie  et  aux 
maladies  suites  d'intemperance.  Le  Dr.  Ogle  remarque  que  les  coiffeurs 
vivent  dans  un  air  confine  et  charge  de  poussieres  de  rognure  de  eheveux 
(comparer  avec  la  mortalite  des  brossiers,  etc.). 
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A  Paris,  les  coiffeurs  sont  soumis  a  une  mortalite  moindre ;  elle 
cotoie  la  moyenne  sans  la  d^passer  sensiblement. 

Industries  concernant  le  RiGNE  vegetal. 
Mettniers. — Boulangers, 

Les  meuniers,  en  Angleterre,  ont  une  mortality  faible  jusqu'a 
35  ans,  moyenne  de  35  a  45,  et  assez  forte  apres  45  ans.  En  Suisse, 
m^me  r^sultat ;  leur  mortalite  est  faible  j usque  vers  40  ans,  puis  elle 
d^passe  sensiblement  la  moyenne.  La  pbtisie  est  tres  rare  chez  eux 
(comme  chez  les  autres  pay  sans)  jusqu'4  30  ans,  moyenne  de  30  a 
40  ans,  puis  assez  frequente. 

Les  tables  italiennes  attribuent  aux  meuniers,  mondeurs  et  fabricants 
lie  pates  {mugnaiy  brillatori^  pastari)  une  morbidite  faible  jusqu'a 
45  ans,  et  forte  de  45  a  50  ans. 

Les  boulangers  presentent,  en  Angleterre  et  en  Suisse,  des 
earactdres  analogues,  quoique  moins  prononces  que  pour  les  meuniers. 
En  Angleterre,  mortalite  faible  jusqu'4  35  ans,  moyenne  de  35  k  45, 
puis  sensiblement  superieure  k  la  moyenne.  La  grande  cause  de  mort 
serait  cbez  eux  Talcoolisme  et  les  maladies  qu'il  engendre  (maladies  du 
foie,  du  syst^me  nerveux  et  surtout  le  suicide).  La  phtisie  et  les 
maladies  de  poitrine  ne  d^passent  pas  chez  eux  la  moyenne. 

En  Suisse,  mortalite  un  pen  inferieure  a  la  moyenne  jusqu'a  30  ans, 
puis  un  peu  superieure,  et  enfin  tr^s  forte  apr^s  60  ans.  De  meme  la 
phtisie  reste  de  moyenne  frequence  jusqu'a  40  ans,  assez  frequente  apres 
cet  age,  et  excepiionnellement  frequente  apres  60  ans. 

De  meme  ^  Paris,  leur  mortalite  reste  moyenne  jusqu'a  40  ans,  et 
devient  elev^e  apres  50  et  surtout  apr^s  60  ans. 

La  morbidite  des  boulangers  est  confondue  sur  les  tables  italiennes 
avec  celle  des  individus  exposes  aux  chaleurs  d'un  four  (fondeurs, 
chaufourniers),     Cette  morbidite  est  elev6e. 

Industries  des  Produits  chimiques. 

Produits   chimiguesy  teinture,  couleur.  —  Teinturerie,    blanchisseriey 

imprimeries  de  textiles. — Fabricants  de  chatidelles,  de  savons. 

Fabricants  de  colle  forte,  engrais, — Raffineurs  de  sucre. — Fabri- 
cants de  papier, — Relieurs. 

Produits  chimiques,  —  En  Angleterre,  les  "  manufactures  de 
produits  chimiques,  de  teinture  et  de  couleur"  sont  frapp^es  k  tons 
les  ^es,  d'apr^s  W.  Farr,  d'une  assez  forte  mortalite.  D'apres  le 
Dr.  Ogle,  les  ^Ueintureries,  blanchisseries,  imprimeries,  etc.,  de  tea- 
tiles"  seraient  soumises  k  une  mortality  assez  forte,  surtout  apr^s 
45  ans.  Les  fabricants  de  chandelles,  de  savons  depassent  la  moyenne 
apr^s  45  ans ;  les  fabricants  de  colle  forte,  engrais  sont  encore  plus 
maltraites. 

En  Suisse,  au  contraire,  la  mortality  inscrite  sous  la  rubrique 
"  Produits  chimiques,"  est  k  peu  pres  moyenne,  plut6t  meme  au- 
dessous  de  la  moyenne.  La  phtisie  y  a  une  intensity  exactement 
moyenne. 
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A  Paris,  les  fabricants  de  produits  chimiques  "  noir  animal j  rerwii, 
"  cirage,  collcj  garance^  couleursy  graisses  pour  voiture,  huile  de 
"  poissoTiy  savons,  toiles  cirSes,  caoutchouc,  etc,  etc.,"  seraient  frappes 
par  une  mortality  moyenne. 

Les  raffineurs  (de  sucre)  auraient,  d'apr^s  la  statistique  parisienne, 
une  mortality  tr^s  voisine  de  la  moyenne. 

lies  fabricants  de  pamer  jouissent  en  Angleterre  d*un  ^tat  sanitaire 
tr^s  satisfaisant  ^  tons  les  4ges.  Leur  mortality  ^tait  plus  faible  encore 
(surtout  avant  45  ans)  d'apr^s  la  table  du  Dr.  Ogle.  La  seule  operation 
insalubre  de  cette  fabrication  est  le  rognage  et  le  elassement  des  cbiffons, 
mais  cette  operation  est  tou jours  faite  par  des  femmes,  et  nous  ne 
calculous  que  la  mortality  des  hommes. 

Les  relieurs  n'ont  a  Paris  qu'une  mortality  voisine  de  la  mojenne, 
tandis  qu'en  Angleterre  elle  est  plus  forte  encore  que  celle  des  imprimeurs. 
EUe  tend  d'ailleurs  ^  diminuer,  Les  maladies  causes  de  dec^s  ne  sont 
pas  connues. 

Professions  bxpos]6es  a  l'Intoxication  saturnine. 

Verres  et  cristaux, — Poterie. — P lorn  biers. — Peintres. — Imprimeurs. 
Verres  et  cristaux, — La  mortalite  des  verriers  est  tr^s  elevee  en 
Angleterre  a  tons  les  ^ges  k  partir  de  Page  de  25  ans.  Elle  est  faible  au 
contraire  de  20  k  25  ans. 

Poterie. — II  en  est  de  m^me  des  potiers ;  leur  mortalite  toutefois  ne 
s'el^ve  qu'apr^  35  ans,  **  O'est  Tune  des  plus  malsaines  professions," 
dit  avec  cliiffres  k  Tappui  W.  Farr.  La  phtisie  et  lesautres  maladies  des 
organes  de  la  respiration  sont  les  principales  causes  de  cette  grande 
mortalite.  Les  conditions  sanitaires  o\i  vivent  les  potiers  varient  beau- 
coup  avec  la  specialite  a  laquelle  ils  sont  consacres.  En  general,  on 
doit  attribuer  leur  forte  mortalite  a  une  fine  poussi^re  tr^s  irritante  qui 
produit  **  Tastbme  des  potiers  {potters'  asthma),  c'est-a-dire  la  bronchite 
chronique  et  Tempbys^me,  et  qui  developperait  indirectement  les  mala- 
dies organiques  du  coeur.  Les  brusques  variations  de  temperature 
favorisent  aussi  le  d^veloppement  des  maladies  de  Pappareil  respiratoire. 
Les  dec^s  par  alcoolisme  ont  une  frequence  moyenne  ;  ceux  par  maladie 
du  foie  depassent  de  peu  la  moyenne.  Le  docteur  Greenhow  declare  que 
les  ouvriers  potiers  sont  sujets  k  Tin  temperance,  mais  moins  qu'autrefois. 
Le  satumisme  atteint  les  bommes  adounes  k  une  certaine  branche  de 
cette  Industrie,  le  trempage  {dipping),  Les  maladies  du  syst^me  ner- 
veux  et  celles  des  reins  d^passeut  cependant  assez  peu  la  moyenne. 

Les  plombiersy  peintres  en  bdtiments,  vitriers,  en  Angleterre,  sont 
bien  portants  dans  leurs  jeunesse,  mais  plus  ils  vieillissent,  plus  leur 
mortalite  depasse  la  moyenne.  De  45  k  55  ans,  c'est  une  des  professions 
les  plus  insalubres  de  I'Angleterre.  Leur  mortality  a  d'ailleurs  diminue 
sensiblement  dans  I'intervalle  qui  separe  les  observations  de  W.  Farr  de 
celles  du  Dr.  Ogle.  La  pbtisie  et  les  autres  maladies  de  Tappareil  respi- 
ratoire ne  sont  gu^re  plus  fr^quentes  que  la  moyenne.  Mais  le  saturn- 
isme,  les  maladies  du  syst^me  nerveux,  le  suicide,  la  goutte,  les  maladies 
de  Tappareil  urinaire  sont  tr^s  repandus.     Ici  comme  chez  les  fabricants 
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de  limes  et  les  potiers,  nous  voyons  le  saturnisme  aceompagn6  d'une 

grande  frequence  des  maladies  renales.     L'alcoolisme  est  assez  frequent 

chez  les  peintres,  plombiers  et   vitriers;   avec  lui   se  developpent   les 

maladies  du  f  oie.     Les  maladies  de  Tappareil  circulatoire  sont  f  r^quentes. 

Les  accidents  (chutes)  sont  presque  deux  fois  plus  fr^uents  que  chez 

les  masons. 

A  Paris,  la  situation  des  peintres  et  vitriers  n'est  pas  meilloure. 

D^s  Tflge  de  20  k  29  ans,  ils  sont  frapp^s  par  une  forte  mortality  qui 

depasse  de  plus  en  plus  la  moyenne. 

Les  " rampisteSf  plombiers^  plafonneursy  parqueteurs"  font k  Paris 

Tobjet  d'un  compte  k  part ;  ils  sont  egalement  frapp^s  par  une  tr^s  forte 
mortality. 

Les  imprimeurs  ont  en  Angleterre,  en  Suisse,  com  me  k  Paris,  une 

mortality  considerable  k  tons  les  ages.  La  statistique  Suisse  nous  apprend 
que  la  phtisie  est  chez  eux  deux  fois  plus  frequente,  k  chaque  &ge,  que 
chez  le  commun  des  hommes.  La  statistique  anglaise  confirme  ce 
r^sultat,  et  nous  montre  en  outre  que  la  phtisie  est  la  seule  maladie  k 
laquelle  on  doive  attribuer  Texcessive  mortality  des  imprimeurs.  Sans 
doute,  on  compte  parmi  eux  quelques  saturnins,  mais  ils  sont  en  nombre 
presque  insignifiant.*  De  plus  les  maladies  du  sjstdme  nerveux  et 
celles  des  reins  (dont  nous  avons  vu  la  grande  frequence  chez  les 
peintres  et  chez  les  autres  professions  exposees  au  saturnisme)  sont  rares 
chez  les  imprimeurs.  L'alcoolisme  et  les  maladies  du  foie  et  des  organes 
de  la  circulation  sont  rares  parmi  eux. 

Le  Dr.  Ogle  attribue  leur  forte  mortalite  par  phtisie  a  Fair  confin^, 
generalement  charge  de  mauvaises  odeurs  et  de  poussi^res  (matieres 
m^talliques  et  surtout  encre  grasse  dess^chee),  dans  lequel  ils  exercent 
leur  Industrie.  EUe  est  soumise  en  Angleterre  k  une  certaine  surveillance, 
mais  il  est  douteux  que  ce  soit  a  cette  surveillance  que  soit  due  la  diminu- 
tion (reelle  cependant)  de  leur  mortalite,  qui  est  encore  actuellement 
tr^s  eievee. 

•  Tbanspobts. 

Bateliers. — Pecheurs. — Cockers. — Charretiers. — Chemins  de  fer. — 
Pbrtefaix, — Postes  et  telSgraphes. 

Pecheurs, — Leur  6tat  sanitaire,  d'apres  la  statistique  anglaise,  eat 
satisfaisant.  De  toutes  les  professions  c'est,  apr^s  celle  des  mineurs, 
celle  qui  compte  le  plus  de  morts  violentes.  Naturellement,  la  submer- 
sion est  de  ces  morts  tragiques  la  plus  ordinaire.  La  phtisie  et  les  autres 
maladies  de  Fappareil  respiratoire  sont  deux  fois  moins  fr^quentes  chez 
eux  que  chez  le  commun  des  hommes.  L'alcoolisme  est  pen  repandu. 
Les  maladies  de  Tappareil  urinaire  sont  remarquablement  rares.  Mais 
les  maladies  de  Fappareil  circulatoire  sont  fr^quentes,  ce  que  le  Dr.  Ogle 
attribue  aux  Amotions  violentes  que  doit  provoquer  une  profession  aussi 

*  On  me  dit  que  les  caract^res  d'imprimerie  dont  on  fait  qsage  en  Angleterre 
sont  en  une  substance  plus  dare  que  ceox  du  continent  et  qu*ils  contiennent  moins 
de  plomb. 
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dttngereuse ;  sans  doute  il  vaudrait  mienx  attribuer  ces  maladies 
rhumatisine  que  peut  provoquer  sans  doute  le  fait  d'etre  mouille  et  transi 
pendant  des  journees  enti^res ;  mais  le  document  ne  nous  renseigne  pas 
sur  la  frequence  du  rhumatisme  chez  les  p^heurs. 

Les  bateliers  anglais  {bargemeny  watermen)  auraient  une  mortality 
elevee  (que  Ton  retrouve  a  Paris  pour  les  mariniers  et  aussi  pour  les 
agents  charges  dVntretenir  et  de  surveiller  les  canaux),  mais  les  ehiffres 
parisiens  s'appuient  sur  trop  peu  d'observations  pour  m^riter  d'etre 
reproduits. 

Les  cochers,  rouliers,  camionneurs  sont  sujets  h.  une  tres  forte 
mortalite  qu'il  convient  d'etudier  speeialement. 

En  Angleterre,  on  distingue  les  cochers  {coachmen,  cabmen,  not 
domestics)  et  les  charretiers  (carmen,  carriers,  carters,  draymen). 
Tons  deux  ont  une  mortality  tellement  elevee  qu'on  peut  qualifier  eette 
profession  Tune  des  plus  insalubres  de  TAngleterre.  Des  deux,  la  plus 
insalubre  est  eelle  du  cocher  (le  cocber  de  bonne  maison  est  exclu,  car  il 
jouit  d'une  sante  excellente),  probablement  paree  que  le  cocber  est  force 
de  rester  assis  sur  son  si^ge  par  tons  les  temps  et  par  toutes  les  saisons, 
tandis  que  le  charretier  peut  marcber  k  c6te  de  ses  chevaux,  et  so 
recbauffer  par  le  raouvement. 

A  Paris,  on  trouve  des  resultats  analogues.  Les  deux  professions 
sont  frappees  par  ime  forte  mortalite,  mais  les  cocbers  de  fiacre  sont 
encore  plus  frapi>es  que  les  "  voituriers  et  cbarretiers,"  dont  la  mortality 
semble  m^me  devenir  normale  apres  50  ans. 

La  statistique  anglaise  nous  renseigne  sur  les  causes  de  mort  des 
cocbers  de  fiacre  et  d'omnibus. 

Leurs  organes  digestifs  sont  en  bon  etat,  mais  tons  leurs  autres 
organes  sont  sujets  k  de  frequentes  maladies.  Ainsi  qu'on  devait  s'7 
altendre,  les  maladies  des  organes  respiratoires  tiennent  le  premier  rang. 
La  phtisie  est  tres  fretjuente.  L*alcoolisme  est  prodigieusement  deve- 
loppe  et  ^  sa  suite  les  maladies  du  foie,  celles  des  organes  lurinaii'es,  celles 
du  syst^me  nerveux  et  de  I'appareil  de  la  circulation.  La  goutte  est 
frequente  parmi  les  cocbers.  Les  morts  par  accident  depassent  sensible- 
men  t  la  moyenne. 

En  Suisse,  le  "  camionnage  et  voiturage  "  donne  lieu  &  une  mortalite 
des  plus  elevees  (presque  double  de  la  moyenne).  La  pbtisie  n'est  pas  le 
principal  facteur  de  cet  excedeut  de  mortality,  car  jusqu'^  30  ans  elle 
est  plut6t  rare  parrai  les  cocbers  et  camionneurs  suisses ;  elle  depasse 
apr^s  cet  &ge  la  moyenne,  sans  atteindre,  il  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup,  le 
niveau  ^lev6  que  nous  avons  constate  cbez  les  tailleurs  de  pierre,  les 
serruriers  et  borlogers,  par  exemple. 

Quoique  la  profession  de  cocber  soit  manifestement  insalubre  (et 
notons  qu'il  faut  ^tre  vigoureux  et  muscle  pour  panser  et  atteler  les 
cbevaux,  et  que  la  selection  devrait  tendre  k  diminuer  la  mortalite  propre 
k  cette  profession),  la  table  italienne  de  morbidite  leur  assigne  peu  de 
jours  de  malmlie  tant  qu'ils  sont  jeunes.  Ce  n'est  qu'apres  45  ans  que 
leur  morbidite  d6passerait  sensiblement  la  moyenne. 

Les  m^caniciens  et  bommes  d'equipe  des  chemins  de  fer  {railtcay 
engine  drivers,   officers,   servants,   etc.)   auraient  en   Angleterre    une 
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mortalite  tr^s  elev^e.  D'apres  les  chiffres  suisses,  leur  mortality  ne 
serait  un  peu  <Slevee  que  jusqu'a  30  ans ;  passe  cet  &ge,  leur  mortality 
serait  faible ;  ils  auraient  tres  peu  de  propension  h,  la  phtisie. 

Les  employes  des  pastes  et  tUegraphes,  en  Suisse,  ont  une  mortalite 
<iui  se  caique  en  quelque  sorte  sur  la  nloyenne ;  a  Paris,  leur  mortalite 
est  plut6t  inferieure  k  la  moyenne. 

Commerce  de  l' Alimentation. 

Brassenrs, — Malteurs. — HSteliers^  marchands  de  vins,  restaurateurs, 
— Gargons  de  liquoristes, — Marchands  de  volaille. — Marchands 
de  poisson, — Fruit iers, — Condseursj  glaciers^  chocolatiers, 

Les  brasseurs  ont,  a  Paris,  comme  en  Angleterre,  une  forte  mortalite 
k  tons  les  &ges.  D'apres  les  documents  anglais,  la  phtisie  et  les  autres 
maladies  des  organes  respiratoires  sont  chez  eux  tr^  r^pandues ;  mais  la 
grande  cause  de  mort  est  Talcoolisme  et  les  maladies  du  foie  et  du  sj'st^me 
nerveux  qui  en  resultent. 

Les  fabrieants  de  malt  ont,  au  contraire,  en  Angleterre,  une  mortalite 
inferieure  k  la  moyenne. 

H6teliers,  marchands  de  vin,  traiteurs  et  restaurateurs, — En 
Suisse,  leur  mortality  (et  notamment  leur  mortality  par  phtisie), 
Temporte  de  beaucoup  sur  la  moyenne  de  30  a  60  ans.  Avant  cet  Age, 
elle  est  moyenne. 

II  en  est  exactement  de  m^me  a  Paris. 

En  Angleterre,  leur  mortality  d^passe  celle  de  toutes  les  autres 
professions.  M.  Ogle  fait  remarquer  que  les  resnltats  qu'il  obtient 
concordent  avec  ceux  qu'a  observes  I'actuaire  John  Scott,  d'apres  les 
experiences  de  la  Scottish  Amicable  Ufe  Assurance  Society  (1826-76). 
]N'aturellement,  c'est  I'alcool  qui  est  la  cause  du  mal :  les  maladies  du  foie* 
sont  plus  frequentes  parmi  les  marchands  de  liqueurs,  que  ne  Test  la 
phtisie  elle-m^me  dans  le  commun  des  hommes.  Les  maladies  des 
organes  urinaires,  celles  du  systeme  nerveux,  le  suicide,  la  goutte, 
depassent  de  beaucoup  la  moyenne  ordinaire.  Les  maladies  du  systeme 
digestif  atteignent  la  moyenne  sans  depasser. 

Les  fruit  iers  (marchands  de  beurre,  oeufs,  lait,  fromage,  poisson, 
volaille,  fruits  e^t  legumes)  auraient,  k  Paris,  une  mortalite  des  plus 
faibles.  En  Angleterre,  elle  d^passerait  au  contraire  la  moyenne. 
La  statistique  anglaise  distingue  les  marchands  de  volaille  (poulterers), 
dont  la  mortality  serait  veritablement  enorme,  et  les  marchands  de 
poisson  (^fishmongers),  qui  ne  seraient  guere  plus  favorises. 

Les  epiciers  ont,  en  Angleterre  et  k  Paris,  une  mortalite  des  plus 
faibles.  La  phtisie,  les  maladies  du  systeme  respiratoire,  circulatoire, 
et  nerveux  sont  peu  r^pandues  parmi  eux ;  cependant  I'alcoolisme  et  les 
maladies  du  foie  sont  frequentes  chez  les  Epiciers  anglais ;  le  suicide  n'est 
pas  rare. 

Les  conHseurs,  glaciers,  chocolatiers  auraient,  d'apres  la  statistique 
parisienne,  une  mortalite  assez  ^levee  a  tons  les  &ges. 

Les  tobacconists  (ouvriers  en  tabac,  et  surtout  marchands  de  tabac) 
ont,  en  Angleterre,  de  20  a  45  ans,  une  mortality  assez  forte  qui  devient 
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ensuite  voisine  tie  la  inoyenne.     Cette   laortalite  est  \\w  pni  uutinl 
d'apres  la  table  <lu  Dr.  Ogle. 

AuTREs  Professions  commerciales. 
Banquiers. — Negociants  et  houtiquiers, 

Ces  professions  sont,  com  me  nous  Favons  dit,  mal  definit^s,  k  (.aiis-f 
dii  pen  de  precision  jivec  laquelle  la  pliipart  des  commercants  indiqiieut 
leur  profession. 

La  statistique  Suisse  comporte  la  rubrique  genende  suivante  : 
"  Commerce  proprement  dit^  banques-agences ;  "  la  mortalite  propre  a 
cette  profession  est  a  tons  les  4ges  un  pen  sup^rieure  a  la  moyenne ;  lu 
phtisie  est  assc^z  frequente. 

En  Angleterre,  la  mortalite  des  employes  de  commerce  et  des 
employes  d'assurance  {imurance  service  and  commercial  clerks)  serai t 
forte  a  tons  ages. 

Celle  des  voyagcurs  de  commerce  serait  forte  aussi,  uiais  moindn^ 
pourtant  que  la  preetklente.  L*alcoolisme  est  tres  rejmndu  parmi  les 
voyageurs  de  commerce  anglais,  et  par  consequent  les  maladies  du  foie, 
celles  du  systeme  nerveux,  le  suicide  sont  frequents.  La  goutte  se 
rencontre  assez  souvent.  La  phtisie  depasse  de  peu  la  moyenne.  Les 
maladies  des  apjmreils  circulatoire,  respiratoire  et  digestif  sont  plutot 
rares. 

A  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  negociants  et  employes  (de  banque, 
d'assurance  et  en  general)  serait,  conime  en  Suisse  et  comme  en 
Angleterre,  sensiblement  superieure  a  la  moyenne.  II  en  serait  de  m^me 
des  employes  en  bonneterie  et  iwuveautes. 

Quoique  la  concordance  de  tons  ces  resultats  soit  digne  d'etre  notee, 
nous  devons  avouer  que,  pour  les  motifs  indiques  au  delnit  de  cet  article, 
ils  ne  nous  inspirent  qu'une  conliance  mediocre. 

Professions  liberales. 

Clerge, — Horn mes  de  loi, — Medecins, — Phxirmaciens. — Professeu rs. — 
Mitsiciens, — Ingiti  ienrs, — A  rch  itectes, 

Le  clerge  protestant  anglais  (distingue  en  deux  rubriques  :  clergy- 
men et  protestant  ministers)  jouit  d'un  etat  sanitaire  tres  satisfaisant. 
De  tontes  les  professions,  c'est  la  moins  f  rappee  par  la  mort.  L'existence 
reguliere,  assuree  et  sutfisamment  active  des  i)a.steurs  expllque  sans  doute 
le  privilege  dont  ils  jouissent.  Leur  mortalite,  quoique  tres  fnible  deja 
d'apres  M.  W.  Fair,  a  ^t^  moindre  encore  en  1880-82. 

Les  pretres  catholiques  anglais  ont  une  mortalite  faible,  mais  plus 
forte  pourtant  que  les  pasteurs.  Dans  la  vieillese,  leur  niortaliti^  depasse 
meme  la  moyenne. 

Quoique  les  observations  parisiennes  soieut  peu  nombreuses,  on  doit 
remarquer  qu'elles  confirment  entierement  la  conclusion  qui  precede. 
La  mortality  des  pretres  catliolicpies  (nous  reuuissons  le  clerge  regulier 
et  le  clerge  seculier,  dont  la  mortiilite  parait  analogue)  est  tres  faible 
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jusqu'^  50  ans.  Puis  elle  atteint  et  d^passe  m^me  la  moyenne. 
William  Farr  attribuait  au  celibat  le  fait  que  la  mortality  des  pr^tres 
catholiques  Temporte  sur  celle  des  pasteurs. 

En  Suisse,  la  mortality  du  clerge  (protestant  et  catholique)  est 
egalement  tres  faible. 

Les  Anglais  distinguent  les  avocats  plaidants  {barristers)  dont  la 
mortality  serait  des  plus  faibles,  et  les  avouSs  avec  leurs  clercs  (solicitors 
and  attorneys)  ;  ceux-ci,  dont  le  nombre  en  Angleterre  d^passe  de 
beaucoup  celui  des  barristers,  auraient,  une  mortality  mojenne. 

D'apr^s  les  ehiffres  reeueillis  k  Paris  la  mortality  des  avocats 
serait  un  peu  inferieure  k  la  moyenne.  Celle  des  officiers  ministSriels  et 
.de  leurs  clercs  serait  plut6t  un  peu  sup^rieure.  Ces  r^sultats,  quoique 
conformes  k  eeux  que  nous  venous  de  voir  en  Angleterre,  ne  nous 
inspirent  qu'une  eonfiance  relative. 

Les  magistrats  auraient  k  Paris  une  mortality  des  plus  faibles,  mais 
les  observations  qui  les  concement  sont  trop  peu  nombreuses  pour 
permettre  d'affirmer  ce  resultat,  si  vraisemblable  qu'il  soit  d'ailleurs. 

Les  clercs  d'^tude  {law  clerks)  auraient  en  Angleterre  une 
mortality  des  plus  elevees.  A  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  clercs  d'ofl&ciers 
ministeriels  est  Egalement  sup^rieure  k  la  moyenne. 

Les  mSdecins  et  chirurgiens  anglais  ont  k  tons  les  &ges  une 
mortality  tr^s  superieure  k  la  moyenne  (egale  k  celle  des  carriers),  ce 
qui  ne  saurait  surprendre  si  Ton  r^flechit  k  I'insalubrit^  de  leur  profes- 
sion. II  en  est  de  m^me  en  Suisse.  La  pbtisie  n'est  pourtant  pas 
beaucoup  plus  repandue  parmi  eux  que  dans  I'ensemble  de  la  population. 
Mais  s'ils  ne  prolitent  pas  eux-memes  de  leurs  connaissances  en  hygiene, 
ils  en  font  profiter  leurs  enfants,  car  dans  aucune  profession  (exeepte 
les  instituteurs)  la  mortality  des  enfants  de  0  ^  1  an  n'est  aussi  faible. 

A  Paris,  la  mortalite  des  medecins  est  au  conti-aire  tr^s  faible  a 
tous  les  ^ges.  Ce  resultat  est  moins  contradictoire  avec  le  precedent 
qu'on  ne  pourrait  le  croire  au  premier  abord.  La  majority  des 
medecins  anglais  et  surtout  des  medecins  suisses  sont  tout  naturellement 
des  medecins  de  campagne,  exposes  k  parcourir  des  distances  con- 
siderables par  les  temps  les  plus  rigoureux  dans  de  petites  voitures 
decouvertes  que  le  plus  souvent  ils  conduisent  eux-m^mes ;  il  n'est  done 
pas  surprenant  que  leur  mortalite  soit  elev6e,  car  nous  avons  vu  combien 
est  forte  celle  des  cocbers.  Les  medecins  parisiens  m^nent  une 
existence  enti^rement  differente  et  sont  beaucoup  moins  exposes  aux 
intemperies. 

Les  pharmaciens  anglais  {chemists,  druggists)  avaient,  d'apres 
W.  Farr,  une  mortality  k  peu  pr^s  aussi  elevee  que  les  medecins. 

Depuis  cette  epoque,  leur  situation  s'est  am^lioree  tout  en  restant 
mauvaise. 

A  Paris,  les  "  pharmaciens  et  berboristes "  semblent  avoir  une 
mortalite  plus  faible  encore  que  celle  des  medecins  parisiens. 

Les  professeurs  {schoolmasters,  teachers,  professors,  etc.)  jouissent, 
en  Angleterre  d'un  etat  sanitaire  assez  satisfaisant.  Leur  situation 
^tait  moins  bonne  au  temps  de  W.  Farr.  Leur  mortality  etait  faible 
jusqu'^  55  ans,  puis  elle  d^passait  la  moyenne. 
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En  Suisse,  il  eu  est  exaetement  <Ie  lueiiie  pour  les  ''  institaieitr^c ;  *' 
leur  mortalite,  faible  jusqu'a  60  ans,  devieut  ensuite  considerable.  Ln 
plitisie  nVst  ni  pins  ni  nioins  frequente  paruii  eux  que  panni  le  eoniniun 
des  hommes.     Leur  enfants  n'ont  qu*une  mortalite  des  plus  faililes. 

La  sttitistiqtie  parisienne  distingue  les  instituteurs  et  professeurs 
attaches  anx  etablissements  publics  d'instruction ;  leur  mortalite  est 
des  plus  faibles  a  tons  les  ages  tandis  (pie  la  mortalite  des  professeui'si 
specianx  (de  musique,  de  danse,  d'eserime,  etc.)  serait  eonsiderabb*.  II 
est  possible  que  ce  dernier  resultat  vienne  de  ce  qu'un  grand  nombre 
trindividus  sans  profession  bien  definie  se  disent  professeurs  sans  avoir 
de  droits  suffisants  a  ce  titre. 

Cest  pour  une  niison  analogue  qu'en  Angleterre  les  mKsieiens, 
niaitres  de  mitsiqae,  ont  une  mortalite  effroyable.  L'exercice  de  cet 
art  agreable  n'a  pourtant  rien  de  dangereux,  mais  la  musique  est  une 
profession  refuge.  La  statistique  anglaisti  compte  parmi  les  musiei«*ns 
meme  les  jouours  d'orgue  de  barliarie, 

Les  iugenieurs  civils  en  Angleterre  ont  une  moilalite  moyeuue 
jusqu'a  45  ans,  faible  a  partir  de  cet  age. 

Les  architectes  a  Paris  ont  une  mortalite  tres  faible  jusquM  40  ans, 
moyenne  a  partu  de  cet  age.  La  statistifjue  anglaise  l^s  confond  sous  la 
meme  rid)rique  que  les  scufptettrsy  graveurSy  ei  autres  art  isles.  La 
mortalite  que  Font  obtient  ainsi  est  elevee,  mais  elle  concerne  une 
profession  tiop  vaguement  definie  pour  qu*on  doive  admettre  son' 
exactitude. 


'V 

^ 


>  , 


IV. 

Conclusioas. 

Au  cours  de  cette  ^tude,  nous  avons  dfi  jwlopt^r  Tordre  suivi  dans 
les  differentes  nomenclatures  de  profession  adoptees  par  les  statistiques. 
Nos  coDchisioMs  seront  plus  faciles  a  formuler  et  prendront  un  caractere 
plus  general  si  nous  suivons  un  ordre  plus  approprie  aux  vues  de 
riiygiene. 

Les  professions,  considerees  au  p  int  de  vue  de  leur  degre  de 
salubrite,  pen  vent  etre  classees  sons  les  chapitres  suivants  :* 


♦  Le  Dr.  Ogle  admet  les  sept  categories  suivantes  :  1  *»  Travaux  qui  s'ex^cutent 
dans  une  position  ramassee,  el  specialenient  ceux  qui  opposent  un  obstacle  a  raction  des 
organes  thorae'tiues  ;  2"  Surmenage.  et  specialenient  effort:*  nius-culaires  et  mouve- 
ments  souduias ;  3"  Industries  qui  emploient  des  substances  nuisibles  tellfs  que  le 
plorab,  le  phospbore,  le  mercure,  des  objets  souilles,  etc. ;  4°  Travaux  qui 
s*exec«teut  dans  les  locaux  mal  vent  lies  et  surcbauffes  ;  5"  Exces  alcooHques ; 
ti"^  rrobabillto  d'accident ;  7"  Exposition  k  riulialation  de  pous,<i^res  de  diversea 
natures. 

Cette  diviKion  du  sujut  s'eloigne  pen  de  cele  que  nous  adoptons. 

Le  Profes!*eur  Proust  (Traite  d'ht/gthie)  divise  les  pix>fession8  sulvant  la 
nature  des  accidents  pathologiques  qu'elles  peuvent  provoquer.  Quoique  cette 
classification  soit  tr^s  logique,  surtout  au  point  de  vue  medical,  nous  n 'avons  pu  la 
suivre  que  d^assez  loin  dans  cette  etude,  parce  que  nous  avons  .surtout  rechercbo 
le  degre  de  nocivile  des  differentes  professions. 
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1. — Professions  exposant  l'Homme  aux  lNTBMP:iBiES,  tout 
EN  LE  CONTRAIGNANT  AU  Bepos  — Tels  sont  notamment  les  professions 
de  cocker y  et,  ^  un  moindre  d^6,  de  charreiier.  Nous  avons  vu  que 
ce  sont  les  plus  malsaines  de  toutes. 

2. — PbOFBSSSIONS     exposant    l'HoMMB    aux    iNTEBiPERIES,    MAIS 

SANS  LE  CONTRAINDRE  AU  Eepos. — ^Autout  les  pr^cedentes  sont 
dangereuses,  autant  eelles-ci  sont  gen^ralement  salubres;  telles  sont 
les  professions  de  cuUivaieur^  maratcher^  pipiniMste^  garde-chasse, 
etc.  Les  pecheurs  sur  mery  les  hateliers  rentrent  k  certains  egards 
dans  cette  categoric. 

3. — ^Professions  exposant  l'Hommb  a  ebspirer  des  PoussiI:res 
DURESy  MAI8  i  l'Air  LIBRE. — Tcls  sont  Ics  tailleurs  de  pierre^  marbriers^ 
praiidens-sculpteursy  etc.,  les  carriers^  dont  la  mortality  est  trfcs  61evee. 
Les  magonSf  les  couvreurs  en  tuile  et  ardoisCy  etc.,  qui  se  rattachent 
jusqu'^  un  certain  point  k  cette  categoric,  ont  une  mortality  un  pen 
moindre  que  les  precedents. 

4. — Professions  exposant  l'Homhb  i  respireb  des  Poussq^rbs 
DUREs,  MAIS  DANS  l'Air  confin^. — Ocs  profcssious  cxposcut  k  une 
mortality  au  moins  aussi  61evee  que  celles  de  la  categoric  pr^cMente, 
quelle  que  soit  la  nature  de  la  poussi^re  respir^e,  que  celle-ci  soit 
m^tallique  {machines  et  outils^  serruriers,  armuriersy  instruments  de 
pridsion  ou  de  chirurgie,  coutelierSf  fabrieants  d*aigmllesy  etc.),  ou 
qu'elle  soit  rocheuse  (potierSf  etc.),  ou  qu'elle  soit  d'origine  animale 
{brossiersy  pails  et  crinsy  coiffeurs^  etc.). 

5. — ^Professions  exposant  l'Hommb  i  respirer  des  Poussi^res 
MOLLES. — Ces  professions  sont  g^neralement  moins  insalubres  que  les 
pr^edentes  {meuniersy  boulangers  yfilateursy  ramoneursy  etc.). 

6. — Professions  exposant  l'Hommb  1  une  Chaleur  EXAQ^utE, 
1  LA  FuMiE,  i  LA  VAPEtTR>  fiTc^-Lcs  forgerons  jouissent  d'un  ^tat 
sanitaire  satisfuisant  k  Paris,  moins  satisfaisant  en  Angleterre  et  surtout 
en  Suisse.  Les  mScaniciens  ont  tine  mortalite  moyenne.  Les  boulangers 
doivent  sans  doute  leur  mortality  un  pen  61ev6e  aux  poussiferes  qu'ils 
respirent ;  les  verriers  et  cristalliers^  aux  substances  qu'ils  travaillent. 

7. — ^Professions  exposant  L'HoMtts  i  absorber  des  Substances 
NuisiBLES. — Telles  sont  les  professions  qui  exposent  au  saturnisme 
(telles  sont  selon  la  frequence  de  Tempoisonnement :  les  fabrieants  de 
limesy  les  peintresy  les  potters y  les  plombiers,  les  imprimeursy  etc.),  les 
professions  qui  exposent  k  I'absorption  du  phosphore,  du  mercure  et 
autres  poisons  min^raux  ou  k  I'absorption  de  poisons  vegetaux  {tobac- 
conists) ou  encore  celles  qui  mettent  Thomme  en  contact  avec  des 
mati^res  corrompues  {bouchersy  tanneurSy  etc.).  La  mortality  dans  ces 
diff^rentes  professions  est  g^n^ralement  considerable. 

8. — Professions  exposant  l'Homme  k  la  Tentation  de 
l*Alcool.— En  premier  lieUj  il  faut  classer  ici  les  marchands  de  vin 
et  hoteliers  dont  la  mortality  k  Paris  parait  moindre  qu'en  Suisse  ou 
en  Angleterre.     Les  hrasseurs  anglais  ont  une  mortalite  moindre. 

t    p.  2596.  D 
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9. — Professions  exposant  l'Homme  a  de  nombreux  Jlccidkkts. 

— Les  mineurs  de  charbons  et  de  far  auraient  une  mortalite  extremement 
favorable  sans  les  nombreux  accidents  qui  les  deciment.  H  en  est  de 
meme  des  pecheurs  sur  mer,  Les  mineurs  cornouatis  et  les  carriers 
sent  trfes  exposes  aux  accidents,  mais  d'autres  causes  de  mort  tres 
actives  el^vont  leur  mortality. 

10. — Professions  sedentaires. — ^Parmi   elles,   il   en  est    de  tr^ 
favorisees,  et  d'autres  au  contraire  qui  sont  trfes  frappees  par   la  mort- 
L'etat  sanitaire  de  ces  professions  parait  dependre  notarament  de  ee  que 
beaucoup  (Pent re  elles  sont  exercees  dans  Tair  confine ;  il  depend  aussd 
de  ce  que  ceux  (jui  les  exer^ent  sont  recrut^  parmi  les  plus  faibles  de 
la  population.     Parini  les  professions  sMentaires   ou  la  mortality    est 
faiblo,  il   faut  eiter  les  fruitiers,   los   Spiders,   etc.,   au   contraire,   les 
marchands  de  nouveauthy  les  marchands  de  poisson,  etc.,  sont  soumis  ii 
une   mortality   moyenne.     Les  tailleurs  sont  soumis  a  une  mortalite 
elevee,   qui   panut   nioindre  pour  les  cordonnierSy    les    horlogers^    les 
graveursy  etc, 

Les  banquiersy  changeurs  et  leurs  employes  seraient  soumis, 
d'apr^s  les  quatre  tables,  k  une  mortality  sup6rieure  a  la  moyenne,  mais 
nous  n'avons  cependant  admis  ce  resultat  qu'avtHi  reserve. 

11. — Professions  LiB^RALKs. — En  general,  Texereice  de  ces  pro- 
fessions supposes  une  certaine  aisance ;  aussi  sont-elles  presque  toutes 
soumises  a  une  mortalite  faible.  Les  pretres,  les  magistratSy  les 
instituteurs  publics  ont  une  mortality  des  plus  moder^.  Les 
avocats,  les  qfficiers  ministSriels  et  leurs  cleres,  les  architecteSy  les 
inginieurs  ont  une  mortality  inferieure  ^  la  moyenne.  Les  medecifis 
de  Paris  ont  une  mortalite  tr^s  faible,  tandis  qu'en  Suisse  et  en 
Angleterre  leur  mortalite  d^passe  la  moyenne. 

Le  table  de  mortalite  par  profession  que  nous  avons  caIcuI^  d'apr^ 
les  documents  parisiens,  et  qui  est  la  premiere  qui  ait  6tc  faite  en  France, 
ne  pent  etre  acceptee  qu'avec  reserve,  etant  soumise,  comme  les  autres 
tables  de  mortality,  a  de  notables  chances  d'erreur.  Cette  table 
confirme  prestjue  en  tons  points  les  resultats  obtenus  d'apr^s  les  docu- 
ments anglais  et  Suisse. 
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MORTALITE   PAR    PROFESSIONS   ET    PAR    GRANDS   GROUPES    u'loia 

TiCS  chiffres  raarqu^a  sur  ctaque  graphique  expriment  le  norabre  iinnucl  des  dec^s  pour  1000  iodiTidus  de  U 
graphiquement  par  un  trait  plein qui  represente  la  mortalite  de  chaqiie  professicn. 
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COMPAREE    A   PaRIS,    EN   AnGLETERKE,    ET   EN    SUJSSE. 

profession  et  do  Vkge  indiques  (FAge  est  indique  au  pied  de  cba^jue  oidonnee).     Cos  cliitfres  sout  traduits 
Le  trait  pointille represeutc  la  mortalite  moyenne  de  la  population  totule. 


PARIS 


ANGLETERRE 


SUISSE 


PARIS 


ANGLETERRE 


SUISSE 


1885  -  89 


1860-61-71 


1880-82 


1879-82 


188S>8d 


I860-6)-71 


1880-82 


1879-82 


BonelaerK,  etc . 


Boufhcrs 


Bouchern 


Boucher*,  etc 


Codicrs 


Sorv.  des  Obnobos  prrf. 


r.  dra  Onuubuft 


CAinioraiAg>e  I 


»4»  M«?H>mM% 


FaW  deTVoduits 
CbtTiu(|Qes    etc. 


Mflnufaclure?. 


fVodmts  Chi]iik|ue« 


^A^»i  tnm  *VH 


Iiistitiiteurs 
pnbHce 


.^i>--' 


I 


i 


u 
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8ur  1,000  Individus  du  Sexe  Masculin  de  cliaque  Age  et  de  chaque 
Profession,  combieu  de  Deces  en  iin  An  ?  Paris  1885-1889. 


8 

i> 

10 

11 

13 
13 
U 
15 
IC 

17 
18 


Numdros 
corfospon- 
dants  ao  la 

nomen- 
clature du 
Recense- 
ment  de 
Paris  en 
188«i. 


Professions. 


20 

80 

40 

% 

4 

ft 

2& 

39 

49 

Ans. 

Ans. 

Ans. 

50 
k 
59 

Ans. 


10, 11,  \m 


21,  22,  23, 
25, 163 


29 


.30,  37,  41, 
42,  43, 44,  45 


51 

62 

5,^ 

58,  50 

55 

m 

67 
68,  69,  160 
7.^,  74,  1G1» 

75, 167 
8S 


Population  totale  de  Paris  (sexe  mascnlin) 

Horticulteurs,  pcpini«?riste8,  maralchers 

Tissus  m('*lanffOs,  pnsspmenterie,  dentclles, 
tulles,  blondes,  niarehands  do  passementerie, 
inercerie,  dentelles,  ganterio,  linKerie. 

Mn chines  de  <oute  espeee;  motenrs  A  vapeur 
fixes  et  mobiles ;  rails,  coiissinets.  ft'i-s  forgtrs 
et  ouvn^s  pour  construction ;  essieui. 
bandes  de  roues,  appai-eils  de  chauffa|:e  ct 
de  ventilation  ;  ustensiles  aratoires ;  pieces 
d 'arch i tec ttiJf,  en  fonte,  for  zinc,  clous,  vis, 
limes,  epingles,  aiguilles,  Ills  tulefo-aphiques, 
etc,  etc. 

Fondeui"s,  fourbisseure,  taillandiei's,  chaudron- 
iiiers,  fori^erons,  potiers  dV'tain,  tourneurs 
sur  metnui,  coutellerie,  objets  de  quincidl- 
lerie,  niarehands  d'utensiles  de  menage, 
qulneaillerie,  bazars. 

Tanneui-s,  coiToyeura,  hongro.yeurs,  m^is- 
siers,  chamoiseurs.  parchemniiers,  maro- 
quiniei's,  portefeuillistes. 

Boisseliers,  tonneliei^,  tamisiers,  vanniers, 
layetiers  et  coffretiers. 

Fabriqne^s  de  produitsehimiques  servant  dans 
les  arts  et  pour  la  nn''deciiie  (acides  divers, 
sonde,  aliui,  potn^sse)  :  fabriqucs  de  noir 
animal,  de  veniis  et  cii-age,  colJe,  garance, 
couleurs,  graisse  pour  voiture^,  huile  de 
|>oisson ;  fabriques  de  savon  ;  f('»culeries  et 
amidonneries  ;  toiles  cirt'es  ;  caoutchouc  ; 
gntta-j>ercha;  rafflneries,  bitume,  asphalte, 
soufi'e,  n^sine,  goudron.  « 

Serruriers     -  -  •  -  . 

Mcuuisiers  et  charpentiers 

Masons,  tailleurs  de  pien-e  et  couvreura 

Marbricrs,  ornemanistes  (mouleurs,  praticieus 

sculpteurs). 

Peintrcs,  vitriers,  plAtriers,  decorateurs,  bodi- 
geonneurs,  doreurs  en  taiUimonts, 

Earn  pistes,   plombicrs,  plafonneurs,  pait|ue- 

teurs. 

^bt^nistes,  fabricants  de  meublcs  et  chaises, 
marqueteurs. 

Fabrinues  de  tapis,  1  apissiers.  marcbands  de 
meubles,  tapis,  rideaux,  literie. 

Chapcdieni  et  fabricants  de  casque ttes,  fa- 
briques de  chapeaux  de  paille,  marchands 
de  chapeaux. 

Tailleurs,  vfetements  tout  faits  d*homme«  et 
de  femraes. 

Cordonniers  et  lx>ttiers 


11.1 

14.9 

11.1 

13.6 

9.1 

12.2 

12.7 

16.2 

9.4 

11.4 

9.1 

10.5 

10.9 

14.3 

13.6 

11.3 

10.9 

14.2 

10. S 

18.8 

0.5 

16.0 

20.1 

21.2 

14.8 

23.0 

15.0 

22.3 

9,0 

13.6 

6.7 

10.6 

5.9 

8.3 

9.1 

11.3 

13.4 

19.2 

21.2 
SI. 6 
20.4 

21.2 


15.4 

15.9 

17.7 
19.8 


31. 
30.0 

22.6 

26.4 

26.1 

27.6 


23.8 

24.3 


32.9 
30.7 


2.^.7  I    31.4 


23.4 
28.8 
25.2 
16.3 
14.5 


42.0 
44.1 
24.5 
2S.7 


I 
15.9  I    23.6 


23.4 
20.4 


39*8 
35.^ 
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Kum^ros 

dants  delft 

1^ 

nomen- 

•3 

clature  du 

M 

Reoense- 

•d 

ment  de 

1 

Fftiisen 

1886. 

27 


31 
32 


33 
34 


35 
36 


Professions. 


19 

29 

20 

97 

21 

99 

22 

158 

23 

155 

24 

154 

25 

104 

26 

160,151,152 
153 

113 


116 


Barbiers,  coiffenrs  et  pemiqniers 

BafBneurs  de  sucre 

Bonlangers  .... 

!  Marchands  bouchers,  charoutiers,  tripiers 

Marchands  do  beurres.  d'oeufa,  de  lait,  fromage, 
I     poisson,  Tolaille,  fruits  ct  legumes. 

Epiciers,  pAtes  alimentaires 

Confiseurs,  glaciers,  chocolatiers 

Marchands  de  vins   et  liqueurs,    cafetiers, 
restaurants,  rotisseurs,  h6tvl8  gam  is. 

,  Carrossiers,    oharrons,    selliers,   bourreliers, 
I     majntohauX'ferrants. 

,  Imprimen'e,  lithographie,  gravure  en  taille- 
douce,  dichage. 

119       I  Relieurs    -  -  -  -  - 

126,180  Orf^vres,  biioutiers,  ioailliers,  lapidaires, 
<  6maiI]enr8,horloger8,  batteursd'or.  dureurs 
I      et  argenteurs  sur  bois  et  sur  m^taux,  fabri- 

cants  de  bronze,  ciseleurs  sur  m^taux; 
I     marchands    d'orffevrerie.   bijoutiers,   hor- 

logers,  objets  en  bronze. 

140  !  Voiturlers  et  oharretiers  -  -  -  . 

141  Directeurs  et  admlnlstrat^urs,  agents  ct  em- 
I     plo:? ^  des  entreprises  de  roitnrcs  publiques 

(diligences,  omnibus,  fiacres,  voitures  de 
roulage,  voitures  de  d^m<^nagement),  loueurs 
»     de  chevaux  et  voitures. 

141, 146     1  Postes,  t^legraphea  -* 

146,147,148,'  Dwecteura.    employes,    agents,  gagiHtes,    et 
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9.9 

7.0 
16.5 
21.2 


15.9       20.1 
17.8  ;    23.7 


18.1 
18.4 
24.4 
22.2 
11.8 

8.7 
20.4 
25.7 


50 

h 

69 

Ans. 


38.2 
24.6 
39.0 
27.5 
17.4 

11.4 
25.0 
30.2 


25.9       43.8 

t 
26*7  I    40.0 


11.9  I    14.1       13.2  ,    27.4 


9.7  '     14.0 


17.6  I    21.5 
16.4       20  5 


salari^  des  etablissements  de  cr^it  en 
sooi^t^  anonymo  (Banque  de  France,  Ck>mp- 
toir  d'escompte,  Credit  foncier,  etc.) ;  com- 
pagnies  di verses  d'assurances  (directeurs, 
employ^,  gigistes) ;  banquiers,  changeurs, 
agents  de  change ;  courtiers  de  commerce, 
commissaires-priseurs.  commissionnaires  eii 
marchandises,  facteurs  aux  halles  et  mar- 
ch^; n^gociants  et  employ^  sans  autre 
d^ignation. 

Commerce  de  nouveaut^  bonneterie. 

Clerg^  Soulier  (archev^ues,  drdques,  cha- 
noines.  cm  6s,  vicaires,  desservants,  cbape- 
Iain8,aum6niers,) ;  clerg^  r^aulier  (religieux 
appartenant  4  des  congregations  ou  ordres 
religieux). 

Avocats  ou  agr^^    pr^s  les  tribunaux  do  | 
commerce.  | 

OfBciers  minist^riels  (avou^  notaires,  huis- 
siers  et  Isurs  clercs). 

M^eoins  et  ohirurgiens 

Pharmaciens  ot  berboristes 


5.7 
17.6 


7.8 
20.3 


14.9       24*7 


26.7  I    30.4 
32.0       68.0 


10.5  j     19.3 
28.1  I    .30.7 


14.8 
5.0 


25.5 

8.2 


40.4       40.4 
9.0  *    30.5 


9.8       11.6       11.1       22.8 


10.3  '    15.8  I    22.4 


42.2 


9.9  I    11.3  9.8  ,  21.9 

'  ! 

7.8        9.2  11.1  16.7 
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Professions. 
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Ans. 
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39 

AQ8. 

40 

40 
Ans. 

60 
i 

59 
Ans. 

41 
43 
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^oonomes  aes  ^tabligsi^inents  d'instruction 

ments,  des   communes   ((T'coles,  primaires, 
lyc^es,  faculWs.  <S  soles  sp^ciales). 

Professeurs  sp^iaux  (munique,  danse,  dessin, 
escrime,  etc.). 

Architectes             .... 
Population  to  tale  de  Paris  {seie  niusculiii) 

7.0 
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So  la  Mortality  dee  Ifinenrs,  des  Armnriers,  et  des  Fassementiers,  a 
St.  mienne,  1880-1889. 

PAB 

le  Docteur  C.  M.  Fleuby,  Directeur  du  Bureau  municipal  d'HygiAne, 

St.  Etienne. 
♦•♦-♦ — 

Les  trois  professions  ci-dessus  indiquees  comprennent  une  grande 
partie  de  la  population  ouvrifere  de  Saint-Etienne ;  k  ce  litre  il  6tait 
interessant  de  rechercher  I'influence  qu'elles  pouvaient  exereer  sur  la 
mortality,  sur  le  genre  de  maladies,  et  sur  la  dur^e  de  la  vie.  Les  trois 
tableaux  qui  accompagnent  cette  note  r^sument  les  diverses  donn^es  qui 
m'ont  6te  fournies  par  la  statistique  sur  ces  questions. 

Sous  la  denomination  de  mineurs  ne  sont  compris  que  les  ouvriers 
occup^s  dans  les  mines  de  houille ;  sous  eelle  d'armuriers  figurent  ceux 
qui  travaillent  soit  pour  le  fusil,  soit  pour  I'arme  blanche ;  et  enfin  la 
Classe  des  passementiers  englobe  les  veloutiers,  les  rubaniers  et  les 
travailleurs  qui  fabriquent  la  passementerie  proprement  dite.  Pour  ces 
demiers  la  distinction  en  categories  sp^ciales  est  impossible,  I'^tat  civil 
ne  les  ^tablissant  pas  et  leur  affectation  k  tel  ou  tel  metier  variant 
parfois  suivant  la  mode. 

Le  premier  tableau  fournit  le  nombre  absolu  des  d6c^  suivant  les 
Ages  et  les  principales  causes  pendant  la  periode  d^cennale  1880-1889. 

Pcmr  les  mineurs  ce  sont  les  affections  des  voies  respiratoires  qui 
occasionnent  la  plus  grande  mortalite,  en  faut  que  maladies ;  viennent 
ensuite  les  affections  du  cceur.  La  broncliit6  chronique,  Temphys^me 
et  a  la  suite  la  delatation  des  cavites  droites  du  coeur  constituent  un 
processus  commun  chez  ces  ouvriers;  Tencombrement  des  poumons 
par  les  poussi^res  charbonneuses  en  est  le  facteur  principal. 

Mais  au  dessus  des  d6c^s  par  maladies,  il  faut  placer  ceux  qui 
surviennent  a  la  suite  d'accidents ;  ib  entrent  pour  plus  du  tiers  (440) 
dans  le  total.  Ge  chiffre  est  eieve  par  suite  de  deux  catastrophes  ou 
explosions  de  grisou  qui  ont  fait  un  grand  nombre  de  victimes  et  qui  se 
trouvent  comprises  dans  cette  p6riode.  Les  accidents  isol^s  repr6sentent 
n^anmoins  a  eux  seuls  un  taux  encore  trop  considerable. 

On  pent  voir  en  revanche  que  le  phtisie  pulmonaire  est  plus  rare 
chez  le  mineur  que  dans  les  autres  professions  que  nous  Studious. 

Les  armuriers  sont  au  contraire  tr^s  expos6s  k  devenir  phtisiques, 
et  c'est  la  maladie  qui  chez  eux  prel^ve  le  tribnt  le  plus  lonrd. 

L^  encore  les  poussi^res  jouent  un  r61e  nuisible  et  la  sid6rose  ou 
presence  de  particules  metalliques  ou  minerales  dans  les  bronches 
occasionne  un  traumatisme  qui  ouvre  la  porte  au  bacille.  La  bronchite 
chronique  occupe  le  second  rang. 

Enfin  les  passementiers  foumissent  ^galement  un  nombre  elev^  de 
dec^s  par  phtisie,  mais  tandis  que  chez  les  armuriers  elle  entre  pour 
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Tableau  I. 
D#>CES  par  Ages  et  par  Causes  pour  !es  Mixeurs, 
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^^H                                                       Tableau  I. 

■       Armubibrs,  et  Passementiers  pendant  les  Dix  Annees  1880-89. 
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26  %  dans  le  chiffre  total,  chez  eux  la  proportion  descend  ^14*30  ^f^; 
elle  est  de  9'75  seulement  chez  les  mineurs.     (Tableau  II.) 

Tableau  II. 

MoBTALiTiS  compar^e  des  Mineurs  en  Passementiebs  et  Age  mojen 

pour  les  prineipales  causes  de  D^^s. 

Mojennes  observ^es  pendant  les  dix  annees  1880  k  1889,  abstraction 

faite  des  morts  \'iolentes. 


Proportion.      !      Mineurs. 

Armuriers. 

B.24. 
B.36. 

C.40. 

D.56. 

E.60. 

E.61. 

E.68. 

E.66. 

E.66  bis. 

P.  72. 

P.  81. 

G.84. 

Cancer     -       -  ^ 

Tuberculose      ( 
pul'».             I 

Congestion        ( 
o6r6brale.      I 

Affections   du  ( 
ooour             I 

Bronchite         > 
aigue.            S 

Bronchite         f 
cbronlque.     I 

Emphys6me      ( 
pul",             I 

Pneumonie     -  ( 

Bronoho-pneu<  C 
monie.           I 

Diarrh^   -    -{ 

Autres   affons.f 
tube  digestif.  I 

Cirrhoae   •       { 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    • 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

Noratore  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen   - 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    • 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen    - 

5*78 

53  ans  0  mois. 

9*75 
38  ans  11  mois. 

4*65 

56  ans  1  mois 

10*54 
62  ans  4  mois 

6*12 
52  ans  5  mois 

13*95 
58  ans  6  mois 

3*85 

57  ans  8  mois 

12*69 
60  ans  11  mois 

2*16 

54  ans  7  mois 

1'59 
47  ans  4  mois. 

0*68 
62  ans  0  mois. 

1*02 
52  ans  1  mois 

6*88 

58  ans  6  mois 

26*46 

36  ans  11  mois 

5*95 
65  ans  0  mois 

10*06 
67  ans  10  mois 

1*06 
52  ans  0  mois 

12*06 
54  ans  7  mois 

0*79 
42  ans  2  mois 

8*73 
50  ans  0  mois. 

1*59 
56  ans  1  mois 

1*32 

59  ans  0  mois 

1*06 

37  ans  10  mois 

1*46 
58  ans  3  mois 

9*30 
59ans2m(»s 

14*50 
42  ans  7  mois 

9*90 
61  ans  6  mois 

9*30 
65  ans  3  mois 

1*90 
68anslmois 

8*80 

56  ans  6  mois 

1*60 

61  aus  10  mois 

9*50 

57  ans  10  mois 

1*50 

62  ans  1  mois 

0-90 
60  ans  3  mois 

1-60 
5Sans8mois 

1*60 

58  ans  5  mois 

A«eiiu)y< 
acoiden 

m  gto^ral   (abstr 
tsetdesfuicides). 

action  flidte  des 

51  ans  9  mois 

40  ans  3  mois 

66  ans  5  mois 

n  faut  noter  encore  chez  les  passementiers  la  frequence  de  la 
congestion  c6r6brale  et  du  cancer  de  Testomac ;  j'ai  explique  ant^rieure- 
ment  cette  particularity  par  la  position  qu'ils  prennent  durant  leur 
travail.  (De  la  Diformation  thoracique  des  PassementierSy  en  collabo- 
ration avec  le  Dr.  Rejnaud.)  lis  passent  en  effet  un  temps  assez  long 
coorb^s  et  appuyes  au  niveau  du  sternum  sur  la  barre  de  leur  metier ;  de 
\k  ghne  de  la  circulation  et  refoulement  de  Toundee  sanguine  vers  le 
cerveau.  La  compression  prolong6e  du  sternum  et  de  Testomac 
d^prime  le  sternum,  et  je  me  suis  demande  si  les  dyspepsies  et  le  cancer 
de  Testomac  observes  chez  ces  ouvriers  n'etaient  point  diit  a  Tirritation 
r6pet^  de  cet  organe  qui  am^nerait  k  un  moment  donne  soit  un 
processus  neoplastique,  soit  de  simples  troubles  digestifs. 
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Tableaux  III. 

MoBTALiT^  compart  des  Minbubs,  Abmubiers,  et  Passementiers 

h  partir  de  TAge  de  15  ans. 

Moyennes  observ^es  pendant  les  ann^es  1880-90. 


Repartition  de  100  D^cte  sui- 

Ages  moyens  des  d6o6d6B  par 
eateries  de  maladies. 

Gftuses  des  Ddcfea. 

Minenrs.       { 

1 

1 

Ycom-i 
prbles^ 
morts  ' 
▼io-     1 
lentes. 

Non 
Dompris 

les 

morts 

vio. 

lentes. 

Armu- 
riera. 

Passe- 
meatier 

Mineurs. 

t 

Armu* 

Passe- 
mentiers. 

1 
A.— Maladies  ^pd^miques  et      3*10 

tranamiauble. 
B.— Maladies  gto^rales         •    11*20 

4-81 
18-14 

3-79 
34*47 

2-06 
25*62 

Ans.Mois. 
25    10 

47     4 

An8.Moi8. 
39     3 

48     6 

Ans.Mois. 
88    11 

49    10 

C— Maladies*  du     syst^me 

nerreuz. 
D.-Maladies    de    I'appweil 

circulatoire. 
E.— Maladies  de    I'appareU 

respiratoire. 
P.— Maladies  da  tube  diffes- 

O.-^fol^ies  du  Foie  et  dela 

Bate. 
H.— Maladies   de   I'appareil 

g^to-uriuaire. 
I.-Maladies  dites  chirurgi- 

cales. 
SeniUt« 

6-60 
7-80 
29-00    ■ 
8-20 

7*94 
11*56 
42*62 

4*43 

9*22 
11*24 
26-18 

4*04 

16*89 
12-68 
26-00 
8*76 

55     6 

52     2 
55    10 

60      3 

60     4 

53  8 

54  9 

45      8 

60    10 
58      2 
58      5 
54     5 

1-20 
2*60 
1-80 
1*00 

1*81 
8*85 
2*38 
1-69 

2*14 
2*02 
2*76 
1-01 

2*05 
8*13 
1*07 
2-77 

58    10 
45    10 
42      4 
80     4 

57    10 
55      8 
51    10 
80      4 

57      4 

61     6 
68    10 
79      5 

Suicides     • 

1'70 

— 

8-64 

8-67 

48      6 

49    11 

51      2 

Accidents     •            •          - 

81-00 

— 

1-01 

8*96 

35      4 

39      9 

54      1 

1-60 

1*47 

1*68 

1-84 

88      7 

44      8 

59      7 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

^n8.Joars 
46    15 

49      8 

Ans.Mois 
56     6 

/Ln8.Moi8. 
•51     9 

*  Accidents  deduit«, 

Le  tableau  III.  resume  une  partie  des  donn^es  precedentes  et 
donne  en  outre  I'&ge  moyen  des  decedes  par  categories  de  maladies  et 
par  professions.  On  arrive  a  eette,  conclusion ;  c'est  que  les  passe- 
mentiers vivent  le  plus  longtemps  (56  ans  et  6  mois)  ;  viennent  ensuite 
les  armuriers,  49  ans  et  3  mois ;  et  enfin  les  mineurs,  45  ans  et  15  jours  ; 
si  de  la  mortalite  de  ces  demiers  ou  deduirait  les  accidents  qui  sont  tr6s 
frequents  chez  eux,  la  duree  de  leur  vie  remonterait  Jt  51  ans  et  9  mois. 

Esperons  que  les  progr^s  de  la  science  permettront  de  triompher  du 
grisou,  le  principal  ennemi  du  travailleur  souterrain. 

Les  statistiques  qui  precMent  concordent  absolument  avec  celles  du 
Br.  Ogle,  et  cette  concordance  meme  de  cbiffres  releves  dans  des  pays 
differents  nous  est  un  garant  precieux  de  leur  authenticite ;  leur  signifi- 
cation en  est  rehaussee,  et  I'hygieniste  aussi  bien  que  Tadministrateur  et 
le  legislateur  ne  pourront  besiter  h  recbercber  et  a  imposer  les  mesures 
preventives. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Milliet  (Berne)  said :  I  speak  as  a  sceptic,  and  I  congratulate 
Dr.  Ogle  and  Dr;  Bertillou  on  being  the  same.  I  wish  to  point  out 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  conclusions,  how  complicated  oftep  are  cause 
and  effect.  Dr.  Ogle  shows  us  that  in  this  country  brewers  and 
innkeepers  have  a  high  mortality  rate.  In  Switzerland  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  brewers  have  a  low  rate  of  mortality.  I 
should  suppose  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  brewing 
industry  requires  in  itself  and  fi'oni  the  beginning  a  staff  of  strong  and 
healthy  men. 

Innkeepers*  mortality  is  also  high  in  Switzerland.  But  as  to  this 
occupation,  it  is  very  difficult,  at  least  with  us,  to  ascertain  the 
professional  risk.  Firstly,  there  are  two  classes  of  innkeepers,  ''  solid  *' 
and  '*  accidental."  With  the  solid  innkeeper  the  conducting  of  a 
public-house  is  a  "  labour  business."  The  accidental  innkeeper  has, 
perhaps,  passed  through  three  or  four  other  trades  or  industries  before 
he  became  a  holder  of  a  public-house.  These  accidental  innkeepers 
often  enter  their  final  occupation  with  broken  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  iunkeeping  is  often  connected  with  other  occupations.  In  the 
country  places  and  market  towns  of  Switzerland,  inns  are  kept  by  butchers, 
bakers,  or  agriculturalists.  The  principal  occupation  of  an  innkeeper 
of  this  kind  may  be  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  at  the  Census  ho 
returns  himself  as  an  innkeeper,  l>ecause  this  word  sounds  better.  His 
mortality  is  represented  as  a  fraction  of  the  innkeepers*  mortality, 
though  it  really  belongs  rather  to  the  mortality  of  agriculturalists. 

Dr.  Ogle  gives  us  a  low  death-rate  for  the  coal  miners.  May  there, 
as  to  this  class  of  working  men,  not  be  similar  influences  as  to  the  class 
of  innkeeper,  but  in  an  inverse  sense,  people  being  at  the  pit  as  long  as 
they  are  young,  and  passing  over  to  other  occupations  when  they  are 
getting  to  riper  ages  ? 

Another  example  showing  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  exact 
mortality-rate  of  special  professions  is  furnished  by  the  Swiss  guide. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  statistics  probably  always  will  be  but  a 
crude  method  of  ascertaining  facts,  and  that  it  therefore  is  of  real 
practical  advantage  to  be  as  scientifically  modest  in  conclusions  as 
have  been  our  learned  colleagues  Dr.  Ogle  and  Dr.  Bertillon. 

Dr.  Vaillaut  (Paris)  dit  : — Dans  son  si  iuteresant  rapport  le 
Dr.  Ogle  nous  a  donne  comme  une  dos  sept  principales  causes  de 
maladie  et  de  deces  prematurd  de  Touvrier  I'exces  de  travail,  Je  crois 
pour  ma  part  que  ce  n'est  pas  sculement  une  des  sept  causes  donnes,  a 
la  fiuelle  il  faudrait  en  tout  cas  assigner  le  premier  rang,  niais  aussi 
un  element  capital  dans  la  production  des  autres  causes,  Aussi  ai-je 
demande  la  parole  non  seulement  pour  demontrer  quo  la  reduction 
du  travail  qnotidien  dans  son  intensite  et  sa  duree  est  commandee 
non  moins  par  Thygieno  individuelle  et  sociale  quo  par  les  raisons 
economiques  et  emancipataires  qui  animent  la  classe  ouvriere  ;  j*ai 
demand^  la  parole  surtout  pour  (|ue  le  Congres  au  nom  de  I'hygiene 
publique  donne  son  approbation  au  mouvement  ouvrier  des  huit  heures 
(eight  hours*  day). 

Le  Dr.  Bertillon  nous  disait  tout  k  I'heure  qu'il  est  impossible  do 
determiner  en  chaque  cas  individuel  o-u  commence  la  maladie  ou  mtoe 
s'il  y  a   mnladio.      Celn    pent  Atre  vrai    pour    le  statisticien  mais  non 
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poor  le  m^ecin.  U  faut  en  effet  oonsid^rer  qae  la  maladie  se  determine 
par  trois  facteors,  dont  run  est  la  complexity  de  caases  qai  constitae 
I'inyasioninorbide,  Taatre  le  milien  et  enfin  le  troisi^me  la  receptivity 
a  la  resistance  de  I'individu.  C*est  le  rapport  entre  ces  trois  factenrs 
relativement  variables  qui  determine  s*il  y  aura  maladie.  Si  Thygi^ne 
commando  de  tout  faire  pour  pr^venir  la  naissance  et  le  transfert 
de  la  cause  morbide  de  lui  soustaire  tout  vehicule,  d'^viter  qae  ces 
germes  et  qu*elle  mdme  tronve  un  milieu  de  culture  et  de  d^veloppement 
elle  ne  commando  pas  moins  de  diminuer  la  receptivity  individuelle 
de  porter  au  sommaires  dans  I'int^rdt  g^n^ral  et  partioulier  la  resistance 
de  I'individu.  Ge  m^me  individu  que  Tezc^  du  travail  et  le  d^faut  de 
reparation  des  forces  met  dans  cet  ^tat  de  mis^re  physiologique  qui 
I'expose  a  succomber  individuellement  a  la  moindre  attaque  morbide  et  k 
devenir  en  cas  de  maladie  infectieuse  un  agent  d*infection  gen^rale,  eut 
^chapp^  souvent  k  ces  influences  morbides  si  son  organisme  avait  eu 
une  force  de  resistance  sup^rieure.  Pour  assurer  et  developper  cette 
force  de  resistance  il  n'y  a  paa  de  moyen  plus  efficae  que  la.  limitation 
du  travail  quotidien  de  Touvrier  a  la  fois  dans  son  intensite  et  sa 
duree. 

L'effet  de  cette  limitation  est  a  la  fois  physique  et  moral  Touvrier 
qui  a  un  temps  de  repos  suffisant  au  quel  correspond  par  la  limitation 
du  chomage  qui  resulte  et  fait  que  le  travail  general  est  accompli  par 
I'ensemble  des  ouvriers  au  lieu  d'une  partie  qui  aujourd'hui  est 
seulement  occupee,  Touvrier  qui  a  un  repos  suffisant  pour  renouveler 
enti^rement  chaque  jour  ses  forces  pent  non  seulement  continuer  sa 
vie  et  son  travail  sans  user  anomalement  son  organismo  et  diminuer. 
sa  force  de  resistance  mais  il  pent  aussi  avoir  entretenir  eiever  une 
famille  resentants,  avoir  une  existence  familiale  et  civique.  Son  niveau 
moral  et  intelleotnel  sVl^ve  en  m^me  temps  que  son  etat  materiel, 
et  celui  de  sa  famille. 

II  devient  un  membre  conscient  de  sa  classe,  travaillant  k  son 
organisation  et  emancipation ;  il  reclame  la  salubrite  du  milieu  et  de 
rindustrie  ou  il  travaille  et  comme  condition  essentielle  de  son  bien- 
Stre,  il  reclame  surtout  la  limitation  de  la  duree  du  travail  avec  la 
faculte  de  menager  et  reparer  ses  forces,  pour  une  vie  normale  dans  son 
cours  et  sa  duree. 

Je  rappello  que  toutes  les  causes  de  maladie  enumeree  par  le 
Dr.  Ogle  seraient  affectees  par  cette  reduction  du  travail.  Aussi  dans 
la  question  de  Talcool  traitee  par  M.  Milliet  ou  il  a  si  bien  montre  les 
illusions  de  la  statistique  actuelle  il  est  certain  que  Tabus  et  les  dangers 
de  I'alcool  seraient  surtout  efficacement  combattus  par  la  reduction  de 
la  duree  de  travail.  Quand  Torganisme  est  epuise  par  Texces  de  travail, 
est  mal  nourri  il  recherche  inevitablement  des  stimulants  de  preference 
anx  aliments.  II  eprouve  \k  une  satisfaction  immediate  qui  Tentraine  de 
plus  en  plus  k  Thabitude  alcoolique. 

II  se  trouve  dans  un  cas  semblable  a  celui  du  malade  qui  dans  une 
fievre  typhoide,  par  exemple,  trouve,  par  un  stimulant  alcoolique,  le 
moyen  de  rassembler  ses  forces  pour  traverser  le  moment  critique  d'une 
depression  mena^ante.  Mais  le  resultat  est  tout  autre ;  et  cet  organisme 
de  plus  en  plus  stimuie  de  moins  en  moins  alimente  bient6t,  succombe. 
Si  au  contraire  k  un  travail  quotitien  repondait  un  repos  quotidien  et 
une  alimentation  quotitienne  suffisants,  le  stimulant  ne  serait  plus  un 
besoin,  ne   serait   plus    mdme  un    objet  de  desir.     Enfin   presse   par 
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le  temps,  je  conclus,  en  indiquant  comment  il  me  parait  du  devoir  da 
Congr^s  qui  a  etabli  Fordre  du  jour  quo  discutent  les  diverges  sections, 
de  prendre  a  propos  du  sujet  traite  par  le  Dr.  Ogle  une  resolution  pour 
la  limitation  du  travail. 

L*objct  principal  du  Oongres  est  la  protection  de  la  sant^  publique 
contre  la  maladie  en  g^n^ral  et  tout  particulierement  cette  fois  contre 
rinvasion  des  maladies  infectieuses  surtout  du  cholera.  A  cet  effet  on  so 
propose  la  oii  8'est  possible  d'^teindre  le  foyer  meme  de  production  des 
germes  infectieux,  en  tout  cas  d'en  arroter  la  propagation  et  detruire  au 
passage  les  germes,  afin  qu'il  ne  puissent  6tre  transports.  Si  le  germe 
infectieux  a  franchi  la  barriere  qu'on  lui  oppose,  il  taut  que  le  milieu  oil 
il  arrive  soit  assaini  pour  qu'il  ne  puisse  B*y  d6velopper,  il  faut  que  la 
classe  ouvri^re  par  son  bien  ^tre  par  sa  resistance  augmentSe  ne  soit  pas 
sa  proie  premiere  et  comme  predestinee,  Toutes  les  classes  sociales  y  ont 
un  intSrSt  de  premier  ordre  car  ces  malades  predestines  par  la  misere  et 
de  receptivite,  augmentee  ainsi  deviennent  les  vehicules  de  la  maladie 
dans  lea  pays  qu'on  voulait  proteger.  11  y  a  ainsi  dans  la  sante  publique 
aussi  une  solidarite  sociale  qui  oblige  a  des  mesures  qui  paraissant  specialea 
pour  une  classe  ont  cependant  leur  efiet  general. 

Au  point :  Je  ferai  enfin  remarquer,  ce  qui  est  presque  superflu  dans 
le  pays  de  Darwin  et  ici  apres  I'adresse  de  notre  President  que  ce  qui  est 
fait  pour  I'individu  dont  on  releve  la  force  physique  et  intellectuelle  est 
fait  aussi  par  la  race  menacee  de  plus  en  plus  de  decheanco  par  Texces 
de  travail  et  de  misere  que  nous  pouvons  diminuer  en  repartissaut  sur 
tous  le  travail  limite  par  une  loi  Internationale. 

En  conclusion,  je  propose  done  au  Congres  de  prendre  la  re'solation 
suivante  en  faisant  seulement  remarquer  que  la  limitation  de  la  duree 
du  travail  n'aura  d*ertet  reel  pour  la  diminution  du  chomage  et  pour 
obtenir  les  avantages  individuels,  et  nivaux  qu'en  attendant  les 
travailleurs  qu'a  la  condition  que  le  travail  a  la  joume'e  soit  seul  applique 
et  que  le  patronat  ne  puisse  compenser  par  une  intensite  accrue,  la  duree 
diminuee.  Enfin  ei  une  loi  internationale  limitant  ^  buit  beures  au  nom 
de  rhygiene  aussi  bien  qu'economique  le  travail  quotidien ;  chaque  pays 
pent,  d'antant  plus  il  est  avance  en  civilisation  et  Industrie,  reduire 
encore  d'avantage  cette  durSe  au  grand  avantage  de  la  sante  publique. 
Lo  Congres  dirait  seulement  par  la  resolution  que  je  propose  qu'il 
approuve  les  reformes  demandees  et  faitee  dans  cette  direction. 

Dr.  Korosi  (Budapest),  said  that  as  his  investigations  were,  for  the 
greater  part,  published  in  Hungarian,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
communicate  briefly  the  results  of  18  years*  observations.  He  had 
observed  at  Budapest  the  frequency  of  16  causes  of  death  amongst 
50  male  and  11  female  occupations.  The  latter  are  also  grouped  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  labour,  into  such  people  as  work — mentally, 
with  physical  power,  in  a  sitiirig  or  in  an  upright  posture,  in  great  hecUt 
in  dust,  in  a  confined  space,  or  in  the  open  air.* 

Old  age  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  amongst  those  engaged 
in  mental  occupations,  but  also  exists  amongst  those  working  physically, 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  before -mentioned  selective  power  of  these 
occupations.  Amongst  people  working  in  a  confined  space,  and  even 
in  the  open  air,  old  age  is  very  seldom,  but  consumption  is  frequently, 
the  cause  of  death.     This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  the 

*    Vide  Korwi,  Hestlichkei*  in  Budapest,  1885,  page  247-2.^5. 
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relation  between  cause  and  effect  may  be,  perhaps,  inverted,  as  those 
who  are  weak  must  prefer  sedentary  occupations.  As  for  the  class 
working  in  the  open  air,  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  in  urban 
populations,  with  which  I  have  to  deal,  there  are  comprised  no 
agriculturists  and  gardeners,  but  bricklayers,  carpenters,  drivers,  Ac. 
I  should  also  state  that  the  dust  medium  —  for  Budapest,  almost 
exclusively  labour  in  flour-dust — exerts  no  influence  upon  consumption. 

Dr.  Ebeneser  Bnncaii  (Glasgow),  said  that  he  would  confine  his 
remarks  to  one  class  of  workers  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ogle,  viz.,  plumbers. 
He  had  sent  out  circulars  to  the  working  plumbers  of  Glasgow  to  find 
out,  1st.  to  what  extent  they  suffered  from  lead,  and  2ndly,  to  what  extent 
they  suffered  from  such  zymotic  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria, 
which  are  commonly  attributed  to  the  inhalation  of  sewage  gases.  With 
regard  to  lead  poisoning  he  found  that  plumbers  suffered  just  as  much 
as  painters  from  this  danger ;  the  reason  being  that  they  were  not  only 
exposed  to  the  fumes  in  lead  smelting,  but  they  had  their  hands  constantly 
smeared  with  such  poisonous  lead  compounds  as  the  red  oxide  of  lead, 
and  that  they  did  not  wash  their  hands  before  taking  their  meals.  They 
were,  therefore,  daily  taking  minute  doses  of  this  poisonous  lead  salt  with 
their  daily  meals.  This,  of  course,  was  a  preventible  cause,  and  could  be 
obviated  by  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  aod  the  use  of  a  nail  brash 
before  meals. 

With  regard  to  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria,  he 
found  that  they  did  not  suffer;  there  was  practically  no  mortality 
among  plumbers  from  these  diseases.  He  found  that  of  164  plumbers 
who  answered  his  inquiries,  only  one  attributed  one  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  to  exposure  to  sewage  gases,  and  no  case  of  diphtheria  was 
attributed  to  that  cause.  In  corroboration  of  this,  the  superintendent 
of  the  city  fever  hospital  in  Glasgow  told  him  that,  in  1890,  he  had 
only  treated  one  plumber  for  typhoid  fever  in  that  large  hospital, 
and  he  had  no  plumber  with  diphtheria  among  his  patients.  The  only 
disease  of  a  contagious  nature  from  which  plumbers  really  did  suffer  to 
any  extent  was  phthisis  pulmonalis.  No  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the 
flpi toons  containing  the  sputa  of  patients  suffering  from  phthisis  pul- 
monalis were  emptied  into  our  water-closets  and  drains,  there  were 
constantly  myriads  of  the  .^specific  organisms  of  tubercle  circulating  in 
our  drains  and  sewers.  If  he  were  to  reason  on  the  ordinary  methods  of 
the  sewer-gas  sanitarian,  he  might  easily  prove  that  the  plumbers  must 
have  got  the  contagion  from  sewage-gases,  but  he  held  that  no  specific 
organisms  could  be  carried  from  moist  sewage  matters,  or  could  be 
conveyed  through  moist  pipes.  The  inquiries  of  Professor  Haldane  and 
of  Dr.  Haldane  had  shown  that  the  air  of  well-ventilated  sewers  was 
chemically  purer  than  the  air  of  small  houses  and  of  most  public  schools, 
and  that,  as  regards  micro-organisms,  the  sewer-air  contained  fewer  than 
the  outside  air,  owing  to  the  fact,  first,  that  no  solid  particles  ever  arise 
in  the  process  of  evaporation  from  liquid  matters,  and  secondly,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  detach  bacilli  from  moist  surfaces.  Then,  again, 
the  bacilli  and  other  organisms  carried  in  from  the  open  air  stick  to  these 
moist  surfaces,  and  so  the  air,  instead  of  becoming  more  infective  in 
sewers,  is  less  so.  He  had  conducted  inquiries  as  to  several  large  epidemic 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  epidemic  was  proven  to  have 
arisen  from  poisoned  milk,  and  he  had  never  found  that  in  any  of  these 
epidemics  (when  quantities  of  the  poisonous  typhoid  excreta  were  circu- 
lating in  the  sewers  of  Glasgow)  was  there  any  proof  that  the  people 
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sowers  had  the  disease  carried  back  into  their  housea 
m  iBMkJ  QttBes,  there  was,  through  defects,  direct  commuuica- 
^b»  iMMsee  and  the  sewers.  For  these  reasons  he  thought 
\  iWQOMiiTy  for  sanitarians  to  revise  the  commonly  received 
\  %f>  ike  connexion  between  sewage-gases  and  the  specific 
ifiMses.  In  Dr.  Duncan's  opinion  the  sewer-gas  demon  is  a 
►a,  so  far  as  these  diseases  are  concerned. 

^  Aj^id|^  (Stoke-upon-Trent),  remarked  on  the  importance  of  the 
.  wlueh  he  had  made  a  special  study  for  a  series  of  years  and  had 
^vi^ia  the  Milroy  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of 
(to^^itMi^  of  London.  He  noticed  the  difficnties  attaching  to  industrial 
f^llij^llicti  (1)  from  the  looseness  of  description  of  occupation  in  health 
f^llnrn^  ;  i5j)»  from  the  varieties  of  work  included  under  a  common  name, 
i^tel  llkt  cotton  and  pottery  manufactures,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  chief 
flBfJl9gr«^ts  of  the  country  ;  (3),  from  the  position  of  a  manufacture, 
'  ill  town  or  country ;  (4),  from  other  accidental  conditions — lodging, 
food,  trade  customs,  and  especially  addiction  to  alcohol.  As  to 
ttottl  lead,  ho  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  death  directly 
IpHiOMftbk^  lo  load  lepresents  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  deaths  to 
^kioK  Ivad  has  been  contributory ;  and  that  as  to  urinary  diseases  from 
tnn^  ki«»  experience  for  years  amongst  a  large  number  of  sufferers  from 
uAiMMkisUii  was  that  no  albumuria  is  found,  and  this  suggests  an  impor* 
I^Ui^l  \|MOHtion.  lie  noticed  that  Dr.  Ogle,  in  his  notes  of  textile  work, 
kM  i'luitted  the  linen  manufacture,  in  which  the  evil  consequenceB 
Iv^  hvH*Uh  art^  very  marked;  and  that,  as  regards  stone  workers,  the 
ilUV^vious*  rt»HuliH  vary  remarkably  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stone. 

A*  %*>  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  of  coal  miners,  it  seems 
fMMJl^  inii  t)vat  the  former  is  far  from  prevalent.  The  latter  are  most 
ll^^^U.  IL*  could  not  accept  the  hypothesis  of  some  inherent  property 
ViJto\>wl  duMt  antagonistic  to  tuberculosis.  If  coal,  considered  as  a  carbon, 
(a  Uvo  wmHon,  thi^  inhalation  of  the  purer  carbon  of  charcoal  should  be 
UHv^lN*  ji\v     'riiore  is  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case. 

yrofbstor  Bohmert  (Dresden),  wamt  vor  allgemeinen  Schliissen 
il^  di»^eu  wielitigon  Frage  der  Lebcnsdauer  der  einzelnen  Berufsstande 
\iusl  hewoiHt  auH  (k'u  Enfahrungen  der  Statistix  der  Konigreichs  Sachsen, 
x(«^9k  >iole  IVrHiuien  in  ihrem  Berufe  wechseln.  Yiele  Fersonen,  welche 
(h  S^oUxeii  \\\\  Winter  die  Weberei,  einen  sehr  gefjihrdeten  Beruf 
|*\^i^vu»  UeHchnftigen  sich  im  Sommer  als  Maurer  oder  Zimmerleute 
vhM'  MkX^  UitidliiOie  Arbeiter.  Die  bisher  angestellten  Untersuchungett 
I^Uvvl  i»^^^**  worth voll,  aber  sic  miissen  noch  weit  mehr  als  bisher  auf 
^i^«v^luo  UorurHHiiinde  in  verschiedenen  Landern  beschrankt  werden, 
(V^vu^^v  luU^Hou  \orsehiedene  Personen  der  Berufsstande  einzeln  beobachtet 
\V\M\iiM»  Miieh  dt'r  Unti'rsuchunger  methode  von  Lo  Play.  Wir  miissen 
luH^H^uK^^M*  ill*!*'*  Kieh  den  Spinnerei  und  Weberei  von  vorn  herein  meist 
uu^'  V\^4\  wHehliehe  Personen    zu  wenden,  wiihrend    nur    kriiftige  und 

rV^^wlv   lS'^*»»oneu   Schlossen   und   Schmiede   wcrden.     Ueberhaupt   ist 
N^   ^     »^  der  Htatistischen  Untersuchung  in  Betreff  der  Ermittlung 
k  UiMor  dtM*  verschiedenen  Berufsstande  von  grosste  Wichtigkeit. 

^k  ,v#olfv»vschungen  konnen  recht  gut  allgemeine  Ermittlungen 

^.  .;.vuvl   gehen.     Die   Resultate   der   allgemeinen   Ermittlungen 

hihv\vk\   \»u*   rtUe^NHugs    rascher   zum  Ziele  und   gebcn   ims   namentlich 
vi'lUvv^lW  NVi*^^^'  »ur  Beurtheilung  der  Lage  der  arbeitendeu   Classen. 
VVii^  vuiiU^*^H\  MWUWtUch  den  in  iliren  Gesundheit  gefiihrdeten  Classen 
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eine  kiirzere  Arbeitszeit  wnnschen  nnd  bessere  Yorkehrungen  fiir  die 
Gresnndheit  der  dabei  betheiligten  Personen. 

"Dr,  Bash  (Eeichenberg,  Austria),  weist  daranf  bin,  dass  der  von 
M.  Yaillant  (Cannes)  gestellte  ^ntrag  fiber  die  internationale 
Bescbrankung  des  Arbeitstages  eine  iiber  den  Babmen  des  eigentlicben 
Gregenstands  der  Yerbandlung  binausgebende  social-politiscbe  Bedeutnng 
besizt,  nnd  empfieblt  im  Hinblicke  auf  die  geringen  praktiscben  Erf olge, 
welcbe  diesbeziilicb  von  der  internationalen  Arbeiterscbntz-Conferenz 
in  Berlin  erzielt  wnrden,  die  Congress  moge  sieb  nnbedingt  auf  solcbe 
Bescblusse  bescbranken  welcbe  Aussicbt  auf  Durcbfiibrbarkeit  baben. 

Br.  Ogle  briefly  replied,  stating  tbat  be  was  perfectly  aware  of  tbe 
difficulties  connected  witb  occupational  statistics,  and  could  only  claim 
tbat  tbe  best  use  possible  bad  been  made  of  all  tbe  statistics  wbicb  were 
available. 


Thrift  in  Great  Britain. 

BY 

Rowland  Hamilton,  F.S.S, 
♦■•■♦ 

Tbe  subject  of  national  tbrift  is  one  wbicb  cannot  be  passed  over 
at  tbis  Congress  witbout  some  brief  notice. 

I  wisb  tbat  someone  witb  a  far  wider  range  of  practical  experience 
tban  myself  could  bave  been  induced  to  bring  it  forward ;  for  it  is 
indeed  one  of  sucb  large  dimensions,  involving  so  many  complex  issues 
as  yet  under  discussion,  tbat  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  in 
any  single  paper,  or  indeed  in  any  single  congress.  I  can  only  attempt 
to  present  a  few  leading  features  in  general  outline,  and  endeavour  to 
sbow  bow  tbey  stand  in  relation  to  eacb  otber. 

The  metbods  attempted  or  adopted,  especially  dunng  recent  times, 
bave  been  very  many  and  various,  and  comprise  some  of  very  old 
standing,  wbicb  bave  been  largely  developed — not  witbout  conflict — side 
by  side  witb  tbose  of  more  recent  origin,  and  tbose  also  wbicb  still  cling 
to  more  simple  and  primitive  traditions  of  action.  Tbere  is  thus  much 
overlapping  in  tbe  work  taken  up  by  various  agencies,  but  against  tbis 
apparent  loss  there  is  a  substantial  gain  in  tbe  well  tested  experience 
which  is  accumulated.  Exact  statistics  are  only  partially  available,  and 
may  be  misleatling  if  not  rightly  understood.  From  some  quarters  full 
returns  are  made,  while  from  others,  which  from  a  social  point  of  view 
are  of  equal  importance,  only  very  vague  information  can  as  yet  be 
obtained,  but  the  seeds  of  further  progress  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  latter 
as  well  as  in  tbe  former,  and  we  look  forward  to  tbe  gradual  co-ordination 
of  all  those  expedients  which  are  found  to  serve  best  tbe  end  in  view. 
Still  much  useful  light  is  thrown  on  the  more  organised  movements  by 
tbe  statistics  afforded,  though  they  do  not  give  any  adequate  measure  of 
the  aggregate  of  work  done  or  in  progress. 
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The  customs  and  habits  of  this  country,  though  differing  in  mauj 
respects  in  different  localities,  have  ever  l>een  strongly  in  favour  of 
spontaneous  action  in  all  matters  affecting  our  social  life.  Our  aim,  in 
the  main,  is  not  to  extend  the  departmental  functions  of  Government  to 
the  details  of  social  administration,  but  rather  to  reserve  to  it  only  those 
powers  which  are  required  to  bring  indivi<lual  efforts  into  practical 
harmony,  and  to  adapt  the  laws  of  the  laud  to  meet  the  new  exigencies 
arising  in  our  social  c»rganisation ;  or,  at  most,  to  assume  those  duties 
only  which  are  of  so  general  a  character  that  they  cjin  be  best  airried 
out  from  one  common  centre. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  even  these  broad  principles  are  universally 
accepted,  or  that  their  application  does  not  often  call  for  patient  fore- 
thought, which  may  be  decried  as  an  undue  toleration  of  shortcomhigs, 
or  even  of  abuses,  which  apparently  admit  of  more  speedy  remedies  ;  but 
we  do  trust  largely  to  the  teachings  of  experience,  carried  home  to  those 
most  nearly  concerned,  for  the  development  of  a  system  more  fully 
adequate  to  our  needs,  and  to  the  growth  of  a  state  of  public  feeling  in 
which  the  ideal  of  subordination  shall  become  more  and  more  merged  in 
that  of  co-ordination^  and  of  the  co-operation  of  services  rendered  in  so 
many  various  ways  for  the  common  welfare  of  all.  And  this  Inter- 
national Congress  brings  home  to  us  most  fully  that  the  problem  is  one 
in  which  all  civilised  countries  are  vitally  concerned,  and  we  welcome 
most  cordially  the  experiences  which  our  neighbours  and  guests  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  some  reference  to  savings 
banks,  which  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  several  countries  in 
Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 

Here,  in  1860,  the  amount  invested  (with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Debt)  was  over  41,000,000/.,  owned  by  over  1^  millions  of 
depositors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  rates  o£  interest  varying  from 
4/.  l\s.  3d.  to  3/.  5^,,  &c.  In  the  latter  part  of  1861  the  facilities  affordeil 
by  the  machinery  of  the  Post  Office  were  laid  open  to  the  public,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  following  year  2,535  offices  were  open,  and  1,698,000/., 
including  interest,  had  accumulated.  By  the  end  of  1889  a  total  of 
over  44  millions  of  depositors'  accounts  was  shown,  in  all  nearly 
63,000,000/.,  including  1,443,000/.  for  interest.  The  deposits  for  that 
year  only  were  18,814,000^.  in  9,385  offices  on  4,508,000  accounts.  Of 
these  fully  92  per  cent,  were  in  England  and  Wal(»s,  and  the  average 
due  on  each  account  was  1 3/.  9^.  5d.  The  withdrawals  during  the  Sitme 
jKiriod  w^ere  16,814,000/.,  to  which  reference  is  made  hereafter. 

The  interest  allowed  is  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent.,  or  one  halfpenny 
per  20^.  per  adendar  month.  Ordinary  deposits  are  received  from  1*. 
upwards,  not  exceeding  30/.  in  any  one  year,  or  150/.  in  all,  exclusive 
of  interest,  until  a  final  total  of  200/.  is  reached. 

But  this  restriction  does  not  apply  to  a  duly  registered  Friendly 
Society  acting  through  its  trustees,  from  whom  deposits  are  received 
without  limit,  or  to  a  charital>Ie  or  provident  society,  "  penny  bank," 
or  similar  institution,  v;hich  may  make  deposits  to  the   extent   of  100/. 
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in  any  one  year,   or   300/.   on  the  whole,  or,    (with  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt),  without  limit. 

Purchases  of  Government  stocks  can  also  be  made  through  these 
banks  in  amounts  from  1«.  up  to  lOO/.  in  any  one  year,  or  300/.  in  all, 
irrespective  of  the  limit  for  money  deposits.  During  the  same  year 
(1889)  1,003,000/.  was  bought  and  605,000/.  sold,  the  total  amount 
remaining  being  4,176,000/.  for  47,000  investors,  or  an  average  of 
88/.  17*.  \d.  each,  the  interest  credited  to  the  accounts  being 
171,000/. 

Immediate  or  deferred  life  annuities  may  also  be  bought  for  not 
less  than  1/.  or  more  than  100/.  on  the  life  of  any  person  over  6  years 
of  age,  or  for  life  insurance  for  5/.  to  100/.  at  the  ages  of  14  to  65  years, 
the  lives  of  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  may  be  insured  for 
5/.  only.  The  beneficiaries  have  the  direct  security  of  Government  for 
the  due  payment  of  their  claims.  The  last  report  shows  the  amount  of 
then  existing  annuities  to  be  229,000  (including  22,000  deferred)  and 
465,000  life  insurances.  The  Post  Office  is  subject  to  severe  competition 
from  private  companies  in  this  branch  of  its  business. 

Various  other  facilities  are  also  offered  by  this  institution  for  the 
safe  custody  and  due  application  of  moneys  of  persons  dying  intestate  or 
insane  or  without  known  heirs,  or  subject  to  proceedings  in  the  county 
courts  of  law  under  certain  conditions  into  which  it  is  needless  to 
enter. 

The  Post  Office  system  has  been  extended  to  the  Colonies,  in  some 
cases  with  marked  success. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  the  general  scope  of  this  Govern- 
ment institution  and  its  attitude  towards  others  working  under 
independent  management,  especially  friendly  societies  and  all  those 
with  similar  objects  in  view.  Mr.  Baernrether,  in  his  book  on  "  English 
Associations  of  working  men,"  has  noticed  how  large  is  **  the  class  of 
voluntary  highly  educated  and  indefatigable  labourers  in  the  field,*'  and 
it  is  no  small  aid  to  them  to  have  a  banking  account  well  adapted  to 
their  needs,  and  where  the  funds  they  administer  can  be  placed  with 
perfect  safety. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  desire  to  refer  in  this  context. 
It  would  be  a  narrow  view  of  thrift  to  assume  that  its  advantages  were 
to  be  measured  only  by  the  amounts  accummulated.  The  sums  annually 
paid  in  and  withdrawn  are  not  without  their  significance,  for  there  are 
many  subsidiary  forms  which  present  very  genuine  advantages.  To  take 
one  of  the  most  simple,  that  of  "  sharing-out  clubs,"  to  which  subscrip- 
tions are  paid  for  any  purposes  agreed  upon,  and  the  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  divided  without  any  obligation  to  renew  the  contribution 
for  another  term.  The  management  is  not  too  complicated  even  for 
unpractised  members,  who  gain  both  experience  and  confidence  by  easy 
steps,  and  many  permanent  societies  spring  from  these  small  beginnings. 
Holiday  funds  and  guilds  are  a  very  useful  form  of  thrift  of  this  kind, 
which  do  much  to  promote  both  health  and  intelligence ;  moreover,  the 
members  acquire  habits  of  forethought,  and  learn  how  to  expend  their 
means  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  them  either  for  themselves  or  for  others, 
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iusUwl  of  flittering  away  small  suiils  in  ways  which  hring  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit.  Thrift  is  something  more  than  mei'e  parsimony, and 
judicious  spending  is  an  essential  i>4irt  of  it. 

Tiie  older  institutions,  many  of  them  dating  from  tlie  early  part  of 
the  century,  are  distinguisned  as  "  Trustee  Savings  Banks."  They 
render  full  returns  in  a  prescribed  form  to  an  otfi(nal  registrar,  and 
security  is  required  both  from  their  paid  auil  unpaid  oiticials.  But  the 
State  in  no  way  controls  their  business  or  guarantees  their  stjibility 
These  banks  command  a  decided  preference  in  Scotland.  The  average 
amount  of  deposits  in  them  is  about  30/. 

Exact  comparisons  between  the  two  systems  cannot  be  made,  as  the 
accounts  are  rendered  in  different  forms  to  different  authorities. 
Practically  they  cover  a  great  deal  of  the  same  ground,  and  afford 
support  to  the  same  kinds  of  thrift  in  many  ways. 

There  has  been  a  transfer  of  4,000,000/.  and  4,500,000/.  from  these 
to  the  Post  Office  banks  since  the  estjvblishment  of  the  latter,  leaving 
46,500,000/.  in  382  banks,  with  1,580,000  separate  accounts. 

Roughly  s|ieaking  there  is  an  aggregate  retiu'ned  of  1 10,(»00,000/. 
in  over  6,000,000  accounts,  viz. : — 


Post  (Jffice  Barks. 

Trustee  Banks. 

No.  of 
Accounts. 

Amount. 

No.  of 
Accounts. 

Amount. 

England  and  Wales  and 
Islands       -        -        - 
Scotland 
Ireland        _          .        - 

4,163,000 
160,000 
185,000 

£ 

58,200,000 

1,400,000 

3,500,000 

1,174,000 

346,000 

49,000 

35,500,000 
9,100,000 

2,100,000 

.      Total 

4,508,000 
average 

62,900,000 
14/.  each 

1,553,000 
average 

46,700,000 
30/.  each 

They  are  of  course  open  to  all  cljisses  of  contributors  who  accc^pt 
their  conditions.  The  total  savings  in  savings  banks  of  all  kinds  may 
now  be  taken  at  fully  120  millions. 


II. 

Friendly  Societies, — It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  present 
position  of  these  antl  other  more  primitive  associations  for  mutual 
supi>ort  without  bearing  in  mind  the  vast  change  of  opinion  which  has 
taken  place  among  what  may  be  termed  generally  the  wage-earning  classes 
during  the  present  century.  The  "  charitable  "  or  eleemosynary  element 
was  in  earlier  tkys  most  prominent,  and  the  feeling  that  the  young  should 
contribute  on  equal  terms  for  benefits  sliared  with  their  older  asso<nates 
appeared  natural  at  the  time,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  contemned  as  base 
nor  dishonest.  We  are  now  in  a  state  of  transition  between  these  simple 
exi)edient»   and   a   system    more    adequate    to    the  wants  of  a  higher 
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organisation  of  industry.  One  great  object  may  now  be  broadly  stated 
ttius  : — that  the  paj'ments  taken  from  each  class  of  contributors  shall  be 
fairly  assessed  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  "  benefits " 
offered,  and  that  adequate  reserves  to  meet  them  be  so  provided  that  each 
lodge  may  be  self-supporting,  and  further  that  the  dead  weight  of  the 
present  generation  shall  not  be  thrown  upon  the  next.  The  difficulties 
surrounding  the  new  problems  arising  have  been  very  great.  It  may 
perhaps  help  us  to  form  some  idea  of  their  magnitude  to  call  to  mind 
the  despair  of  the  Malthusian  school  at  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of 
population  to  a  far  less  extent  than  that  which  has  been  actually  realised 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  with  those  who  cannot  yet  be  brought 
within  these  helpful  organisations. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  glance  very  briefly  at  some 
of  those  which  have  done  so  much  to  forward  the  progress  made. 

Two  of  the  older  friendly  societies  especially  have  for  many  years  past 
done  excellent  ser\'ice  in  the  collection  of  trustworthy  material  for  acturial 
tables,  viz. : — The  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  (Manchester  Unity) 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  have  incurred  heavy  charges  for 
professional  skill  in  the  construction  of  tables  for  the  insurance  not  only 
of  life,  but  for  allowances  in  case  of  sickness,  superannuation,  and 
liability  to  accidents  and  disease  in  various  trades  and  under  different 
circumstances.  The  Independent  Order  of  Rechabitcs  has  also  made 
valuable  contributions  to  statistics  from  the  "  total  abstinence  "  point  of 
view. 

The  directories  of  the  two  great  orders  show  : — 
In  the  Manchester  Unity  (1891) — 

462  districts,  4,515  "lodges,"  and  673,000  members,  the 
average  for  each  "  lodge  "  being  149. 
In  the  Foresters  (1890)— 

279  districts,  4,728  "  courts,"  and  694,000  members,  the 
average  for  each  "  court "  being  146  ; 
and  an  aggregate  amount  of  funds  of  6,316,000/.  (1889)  for  the  former 
and  4,552,000/.  (1891)  for  the  latter,  which  afford  some  indication  of 
the  extent  of  their  operations. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  term  "  Order  "  refers  to  the  central 
governing  authority,  which  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the  con- 
stituent district  and  local  lodges  (or  courts),  who  directly  undertake  the 
responsibilities  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  these  societies. 

An  estimate  compiled  from  the  returns  made  for  the  years  1881-5 
indicated  a  total  of  at  least  20,000  lodges  and  courts  (including  those  of 
the  two  great  orders  already  referred  to),  3J  millions  of  members 
(average  175),  and  18,500,600/.  to  19,000,000/.  of  funds  in  hand.  Some 
6,000  lodges  made  no  return  during  the  period,  many  of  which  may  have 
lapsed  entirely,  or  been  practically  amalgamated  with  other  societies.  As 
regards  the  number  of  members,  many  subscribe  to  more  than  one  lodge 
to  secure  the  different  benefits  accorded  by  them.  The  next  returns,  now 
nearly  due,  will  show  much  larger  figures,  certainly  for  the  stronger 
orders. 
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A  suininarj,  only  recently  published  in  advance,  of  returns  brought 
down  to  31  December  1889  shows : — 

"  Societies  with  branches,  «.e.,  including  the  orders  themselves  and 
every  district  lodge  or  branch  of  such  orders."  The  number  of  separate 
orders  is  about  100  : 

Registered  number  of  orders  and  branches,  16,400;  number  of 
members,  1,728,000  (average  105)  ;  funds,  12,121,000/. 

Independent  societies: 

Registered  number,  10,426;  number  of  members,  2,134,000 
(average  206);  funds,  9,289,000/. 

There  were  also  30  collecting  societies,  the  nature  of  which  is 
referred  to  hereafter,  with  3,319,000  members  and  funds  amounting 
to  2,290,000/. 

The  **  benefits  *'  comprise :  insurance  in  case  of  accident  and  during 
sickness,  for  the  expenses  of  burial,  and  to  some  extent  annuities  to 
widows  and  orphans;  in  short,  those  which  are  of  most  pressing 
importance  to  their  members. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  district  or  local  lodges  which  are  not 
from  an  acturial  point  of  view  in  a  satisfactory  condition  are  to  be  deemed 
insolvent.  In  the  far  greater  number  of  caaes  a  very  tolerable  increase 
in  the  contribution  or  diminution  of  the  benefits  afforded  would  gradually 
bring  them  into  a  perfectly  sound  position,  and  meantime  the  goodwill 
of  the  affiliated  bodies  must  count  for  something,  and  though  each  lodge 
has  for  the  most  part  to  stand  on  an  independent  basis  those  which  are 
well  managed  may  look  for  some  support  from  the  general  funds  in  cases 
of  undeserved  pressure.  The  work  is  carefully  subdivided.  It  has,  for 
instance,  been  found  necessary  to  make  the  allowances  in  case  of  sickness 
depend  on  the  local  lodges  ;  in  no  other  way  can  the  personal  supervision 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  be  effectually 
maintained.  Insurances  for  annuities,  superannuation  allowances,  or  for 
life,  where  the  facts  on  which  payment  depends  can  be  satisfactorily 
obtained,  are  undertaken  by  the  districts  from  which  a  more  adequate 
average  of  cases  can  be  obtained. 

As  regards  cases  of  actual  fraud  or  even  culpable  mismanagement^ 
those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  declare  that  there  are  certainly 
not  more  in  these  societies  than  is  to  be  found  vnthin  the  ordinary'  ranges 
of  commerce  and  industrial  enterprise.  Irregularities  and  lax  valuations 
are  no  doubt  too  common,  and  on  these  shortcomings  a  steady  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear,  both  by  the  Government  departments  acting  within  their 
own  proper  sphere,  and  by  the  strong  moral  influence  of  the  leaders, 
especially  of  the  great  orders,  on  subordinate  or  independent  lodges. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  these  societies  generally  are  managed  with 
much  rectitude,  ability,  and  success.  But  the  full  results  of  their 
operations  cannot  as  yet  be  given  with  statistical  accuracy,  though  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  much  steady  progress  is  being  made 
throughout  the  country,  both  in  the  extent  and  in  the  stability  of  the 
work  done  by  them. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  the  subject  of  trades  unions ;  much  of  the 
work  done  by  them  is  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  friendly  societies,  but 
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their  objects  are  also  political  and  the  regulation  of  labour ;  ^^  strike  pay  " 
and  allowances  for  members  out  of  work  are  prominent  features  in  their 
organisation.  Registration  is  open  to  all,  and  some  avail  themselves  of 
it.  Most  trades  have  now  their  own  unions  the  movement  is  a  most 
important  one  in  all  its  bearings,  but  on  the  industrial  side  it  is  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  developed. 

The  last  report  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Society  (1889)  shows 
the  progress  of  co-operative  stores.  It  gives  for  Great  Britain  a  total  of 
1,428  stores,  with  1,012,000  members,  a  working  capital  of  13,690,000/., 
besides  investments  for  6,322,000/.  more,  and  sales,  chiefly  to  members, 
of  over  39,000,000/. 

Two  of  these  are  "  wholesale,"  viz. : — 
1  in  Manchester,  with  900  members  and  sales  for  6,872,000/., 
1  „  Glasgow  „     251         „  „  2,262,000/., 

which  is  a  sound  development  of  the  movement,  but  these  figures  are  not 
fairly  comparable  with  those  of  retail  trade.  One  (the  London  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association),  starting  from  very  small  beginnings  in  1866 
now  returns  5,077  members  and  sales  for  1,772,000/.,  which  is  an 
exceptional  case  (average,  350/.). 

Of  those  engaged  in  retail  trade,  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing 
districts : — 

72  make  sales  of  from    50,000/.  to  100,000/.  annually. 
39         „  „  100,000/.  „  200,000/.        „ 

18         „  „  200,000/.  „  350,000/.        „ 

'     1,  in  Yorkshire,  reaches  432,000/.  with  3,820  members,  or  at  an 
average  of  1 10/.  per  member. 
1,  the  largest  society  of  all,  is  the  "Leeds  Industrial,"  with  sales 
for  638,000/.  and  over  26,000  members,  giving  an  average 
of  25/.  each,  which  is  much  nearer  the  general  proportion. 
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The  remaining  1,294  vary  very  much  in  size ;  some  are  very  small ; 
a  few  make  no  returns,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  flourishing  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  several  localities,  but  have  no  monoply  of 
business  in  them.  In  many  cases  no  credit  is  given,  and  in  all  or  almost 
all  it  is  very  strictly  limited. 

The  early  promoters  of  this  form  of  thrift,  some  50  years  ago,  found 
multitudes  of  struggling  men  badly  served  and  whose  irregular  payments 
could  never  have  secured  the  supply  of  their  needs  on  good  terms.  The 
first  reform  began  at  home,  and  on  a  sound  basis  of  prompt  payment  a 
sound  system  was  developed  with  admirable  skill,per8everance,and  energy, 
which  has  had  futher  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  work  of  distribution 
generally,  beyond  their  immediate  sphere.  The  saving  effected  is  divided 
among  members  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  purchases,  and  some 
societies  have  entered  upon  the  extended  field  of  co-operative  production. 
As  time  goes  on  there  is  a  tendency  in  them  to  merge  into  trading 
companies,  the  capital  for  which  is  mainly  supplied  by  the  older 
members. 
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Building  societies  are  not  eng^aged  in  actual  building,  but  in  granting 
loans  for  the  purpose,  which  are  supplied  by  a  very  large  number  of 
members.  They  vary  much,  both  in  size  and  the  nature  of  their  business. 
The  i-egistrar's  returns  (1890)  showed  nearly  2,500  societies  in  Great 
Britain,  and  an  estimated  number  of  about  710,000  members.  Their 
total  capital  was  35,500,000/.  and  funds  borrowed  15,000,000^,  in  all 
over  50,000,000/.  Tiie  assets  were  over  48,500,000/.  in  mortgages,  and 
over  3,500,030/.  in  other  securities  and  cash,  in  all  52,250,000/.  About 
2  per  cent,  only  of  these  were  in  Scotland. 

The  first  object  of  these  societies  was  to  enable  men  of  small  means 
to  build  house  for  themselves  on  thrifty  terms,  and  much  good  work  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that,  an  element 
of  speculation  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  them,  which  has  led  to 
losses  and  disappointment.  A  great  deal  of  building  of  this  kind  had 
also  been  carried  on  in  other  ways. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  a  similar  system  should  not  be  carried 
out  in  aid  of  the  cultivation  of  "  allotments  "  of  land,  but  borrowing 
money  is  thrift  only  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  thrifty  and  capable 
men  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  business  which  they  undertake. 

The  societies  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  ^^  cattle  insurance 
societies"  ^^  certified  loan  societies^"  ^^  war  king  men^s  clabs,^ 
*^  specially  autharised  societies,*'  including  those  for  scientific  and 
literary  purposes — all  in  short  of  an  "  altruistic  "  character — can  readily 
— and  many  do — acquire  by  the  simple  act  of  registration  a  legated 
status  as  corporate  bodies,  entitling  them  to  act  through  their  duly 
appointed  officers  in  all  matters  concerning  their  internal  and  external 
affairs,  and  enjoy  certain  facilities  adapted  to  the  contingencies  inci- 
dental to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  including  that  of  availing 
themselves — but  only  at  their  own  option — of  the  services  of  the  public 
auditors  and  valuers.  They  are  subject  to  the  obligation  of  making 
returns  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  required  by  law  from  other  joint  stock 
companies,  but  the  State  does  not  assume  any  of  the  responsibilities  of 
management. 

The  influence  of  the  leaders  of  friendly  societies  generally  is  in 
favour  of  the  registration  of  all  the  lodges  affiliated  with  them,  and  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  strengthen  those  which  are  weak  by  amalgama- 
tion with  others,  so  far  as  this  is  required  to  secure  a  higher  order  of 
efficiency. 

Collecting  societies  are  constituted  both  under  friendly  society  and 
other  Acts  to  carry  down  their  operations  to  the  poorest  classes  by  a 
system  of  house-to-house  collection  of  very  small  sums.  A  very  large 
aggregate  is  insured  in  this  way — mostly  to  provide  for  burials— both  by 
registered  and  unregistered  companies.  No  general  returns  can  be 
compiled  regarding  them,  but  their  receipts  must  amount  to  many 
millions  of  pounds  annually  subdivided  into  very  small  amounts. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  of  these,  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company,  founded  on  a  very  small  scale  in  1848,  calls  for  a  brief  notice. 
The  funds  of  its  "  Industrial "  branch  amount  at  the  present  time  to 
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over  8,00(>,000/.  The  annual  aggregate  of  its  premiums,  on  9 J  millions 
of  policies,  collected  by  payments  of  one  penny  to  one  shilling,  the  average 
being  twopence  a  week,  is  about  3,750,000/.  The  expenses  of  collecting 
are  necessarily  a  large  percentage  on  such  very  small  sums,  requiring  an 
extra  loading  of  about  40  per  cent,  on  the  premiums.  An  apparent 
economy  is  here  within  reach  of  the  payers,  as  much  better  terms  could 
be  afforded  them  for  quarterly  or  yearly  payments. 

Notwithstanding  this,  one  penny  a  week  collected  from  the  age  of 
20  secures  8/.  6*.  at  death,  with  some  increase  on  policies  of  long 
standing,  or  2/.,  21. 16*.,  or  4/.  165.  after  15,  20,  or' 30  years  respectively, 
if  the  assured  live  so  long,  and  a  further  payment  of  1/.,  1/.  8*.,  or  2/.  8*. 
at  death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  secured  without  further  premium,  by 
a  "  paid  up  '*  (deferred)  policy,  should  it  not  occur  till  after  the  term  of 
years  stated.  Insurances  begun  at  other  ages  and  for  larger  payments 
are  made  at  proportionate  rates.  So  also  in  case  of  failure  to  pay 
premiums,  the  policy  is  not  entirely  forfeited,  but  one  "  paid  up  *'  is 
granted  in  its  place  for  the  assessed  value  as  for  "  surrender." 

Their  Table  (C.)  for  infantile  assurance — chiefly  desired  to  meet  the 
costs  of  burial — obviates  one  objection  to  which  this  practice  is  open. 
For  the  same  sum  of  \d.  per  week  collected — but  not  for  more — amounts, 
periodically  increased,  are  paid  from  1/.  \0s.  at  3  months  up  to  10/.  at 
the  age  of  10  years,  but  nothing  is  paid  in  case  of  death  within  three 
months  of  the  time  when  the  policy  is  taken  out.  On  the  same  principle 
policies  are  i'ssued  for  the  intermediate  ages.  The  aggregate  value  of 
policies  accepted  on  these  terms  is  very  large. 

The  industrial  branch  indirectly  shares  in  profits  by  the  revision  of 
the  tables  of  benefits  and  in  other  ways,  which  have  effect  retrospectively. 
1,385,000/.  have  thus  been  added  since  1879. 

This  company  has  done  very  much  in  the  way  of  working  out 
terms  for  insurance  of  various  kinds  on  sound  acturial  bases,  and  their 
numerous  tables  are  well  worth  study.  Its  "  ordinary  branch  '*  is  also 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  of  somewhat  more  ample  means,  and 
transfers  are  readily  made  from  one  branch  to  another. 

The  older  assurance  companies  are  also  competing  foi*  business 
by  granting  policies  for  much  smaller  amoimts  than  they  would  have 
thought  worth  their  notice  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Birkbeck  Bank  affords  another  illustration  of  the  general 
advance,  starting  in  1851  with  46  depositors  with  578/.  18^.  4.d.  between 
them,  it  numbered  46,531  depositors  in  1890  with  4,340,000/.  It  has 
branches  for  the  investment  of  savings,  for  loans  in  aid  of  building,  and 
for  deposits  on  account.  Such  institutions  have  specially  aided  the 
independent  class  which  has  "  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  and  which  has 
so  largely  increased  during  the  present  generation. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  refer  in  the  most  general  terms  to  the  large 
amount  of  benefit  funds  of  difierent  kinds  established  in  railway  and 
other  large  companies,  or  to  those  of  many  employers  of  labour  adaptfnl 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  those  whom  they  employ,  or  to  the  many 
independent  local  efforts  which  do  not  come  under  public  observation. 
They  must  make  an  aggregate  of  many  millions  of  pounds,  but  there  are 
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not  sufficient  data  available  on  which  to  form  any  estimate  of  their 
amount. 

But  none  of  the  associations  to  which  I  have  referred  were  created 
by  the  GK>vernment,  though  their  growth  has  made  legislation  necessary 
to  meet  the  new  requirements  which  have  arisen  from  their  creation. 

Much  has.  already  been  done,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  attempting  to  conceal  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  which  yet  remain,  nor  is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  leaders  of  this  great  movement  in  aid  of  "  thrift "  to  evade 
joining  issue  on  many  points  which  are  yet  open  to  discussion.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  many  willing  learners  in  the  great  school 
of  practical  experience.  The  problem  to  be  solved  of  the  appropriate 
sphere  (in  this  country)  for  State  and  individual  action  respectively  fills 
the  minds  of  many  zealous  and  capable  workers  who  are  equally  in  earnest 
in  their  endeavours  to  remedy  existing  shortcomings  and  to  merge  the 
well  meant  and  often  heroic  action  of  the  past  in  a  system  more 
adequate  to  the  higher  scale  of  efficiency  now  required  by  our  industrial 
organisation,  and  to  carry  out  the  true  principles  of  co-operation, 
invigorated  by  a  due  sense  of  the  mutual  responsibilities  of  the  State  to 
the  individual,  and  of  the  individual  to  the  State,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country. 
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The  Board  and  Lodging  of  London  Work-CKrls. 

BY 

F.  H.  Whympeb,  H.M.  Superintending  Inspector  of  Factories, 
Home  Office,  London. 


If  I  omit  those  who  live  at  home  (the  conditions  of  whose  life  are, 
therefore,  those  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong),  and  deal  chiefly  with 
makers  of  wearing  apparel,  Ac.,  I  may  for  my  present  purpose  divide 
the  female  workers  of  the  metropolis  into  three  classes,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Those  who  live  in  the  establishments  of  their  employers. 

(2.)  Those  who  live  in  "  homes  '■  or  other  boarding-houses  especially 
designed  for  their  reception. 

(3.)  Those  who  live  in  private  lodgings. 

Life  in  the  Establishments  of  Employers. 
1.  Drawing  upon  information  obtained  some  time  since  at  some 
25  of  the  largest  drapers  of  the  west  central  and  western  districts  of 
the  metropolis,  I  find  that  these  were  then  employing  indoors  nearly 
6,000  females,  of  which  about  1,500  were  **  assistants  "  i.e.,  saleswomen, 
and  show-room  hands,  and  over  4,000  were  work-room  hands,  i.e., 
milliners,  dressmakers,  or  mantle  makers.  In  three  establishments 
none  slept  on  the  premises ;  in  one  only  all  did  so,  both  assistants 
and  workers,  to  the  number  of  140. 
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Of  the  aggregate  number  employed  some  1,850  appeared  to  board 
and  lodge  on  the  premises,  about  1,500  being  assistants.  The  reason 
why  the  boarders  were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  latter  was 
because  these  are  to  the  employer  of  far  more  value  than  the  work-room 
hands.  He  is  therefore  anxious  to  take  extra  means  of  fixing  the 
former  in  his  employment.  Heads  of  departments,  first  hands  in  the 
several  workrooms,  and  apprentices  have  the  next  chance  of  lodging 
privileges,  while  the  ordinary  millinery  and  dressmaking  hands,  as 
persons  whose  place  could  be  more  easily  filled  up,  form  the  contingent^ 
which  is  for  the  most  part,  left  to  shift  for  itself  as  regards  lodging. 

Of  the  workroom  hands  it  is  the  more  capable  who  were  usually 
lodged  indoors.  Non-residents  often  stop  away,  especially  for  two  or 
three  days  after  a  regular  holiday,  and  this  is  inconvenient  to  the 
employer  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  person  who  absents  herself. 

I  can  express  nothing  but  approval  of  the  accommodation  which 
I  saw.  Only  a  few  indeed  (as  a  rule,  heads  of  departments,  etc.)  had 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  room  to  themselves,  but  under  some  firms 
there  were  never  more  than  two  in  a  room,  and  I  was  told  at  several 
places  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  provide  each  person  with  a  separate 
apartment.  So  large  a  number  as  Ave  or  six,  and  that  in  a  large  room 
was  exceptional.  The  bedrooms  themselves  were  clean,  tidy,  and 
usually  airy  and  cheerful.  The  amount  of  sitting-room  accommodation 
differed  in  different  places.  At  one  place  I  found  four  large  sitting 
rooms  for  about  130  persons,  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  a  large 
library,  and  pianos ;  at  another,  with  about  100  persons,  I  found  two 
sitting  rooms,  a  library,  a  reading  room,  and  a  music  room  with  piano, 
at  a  third,  a  sitting  room  for  every  20  persons,  with  a  separate  club  for 
women.  Again,  elsewhere,  I  was  told  of  four  bath  rooms  with  fitted 
baths.  I  yisited  an  establishment  where  two  distinct  houses,  each  with 
house-keeper,  cook,  and  the  necessary  servants,  were  maintained  for 
the  indoor  hands,  a  doctor  in  regular  attendance  being  paid  by  the  firm. 
From  a  member  of  another  firm  I  heard  that  he  had  lately  spent  1,500/. 
in  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  his  assistants. 

The  same  reason  which  induces  an  employer  to  provide  comfortable 
lodging,  not  to  speak  of  luxuries,  for  a  large  proportion  of  his  hands, 
viz.,  the  value  to  him  of  the  latter,  would  naturally  cause  hira  to  see  to 
the  goodness  and  sufliciency  of  the  food.  I  myself  had  a  sight  of  two 
or  three  bills  of  fare,  as  well  as  of  the  food  itself,  and  I  could  find  no 
fault. 

A  fortnight  each  year  was  a  usual  length  of  vacation  for  those  who 
had  been  some  time  in  the  same  employ,  and  in  cases,  which  came  under 
my  notice,  they  were  paid  wages  for  the  period  of  absence,  which  were 
however,  deducted  from  what  the  girls  had  to  receive  on  leaving,  if  they 
left  soon  after  their  return  to  work.  As  a  rule,  the  hands  were  allowed 
to  go  out  after  working  hours,  and  to  stay  out  till  10  p.m.,  10.30  p.m., 
or  1 1  p.m. ;  but  to  return  in  a  cab  was  frequently  made  an  occasion  of 
unfavourable  comment  on  the  part  of  the  firm,  followed  by  a  demand 
for  explanation  of  its  use.     At  one  place  only  might  those  who  had  been 
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employetl  continuously  for  more  than  four  yeiirs,  sleep  out  on  Satuiilay 
nights  without  special  leave.  At  othei*s,  permission  ha<l  to  be  obtained, 
and  in  the  ease  of  juniors  some  document  from  parents  or  friends  had 
to  be  produced,  which  must  come  by  post,  and  into  the  authenticity  of 
which  strict  inquiry  was  made.  Sleeping  out  at  all  was  absolutely 
forbidden  elsewhere,  except  for  proved  unavoidable  cause.  Tlie  exact 
precautions  taken  to  ensure  respectability  varied  at  different  establish- 
ment?, but  in  all  there  was  evidence  of  care  and  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Some  firms  take  apprentices,  some  do  not.  By  one  a  premium  of  as 
much  as  60  guineas  was  required,  with  the  object  of  making  it 
prohibitive.  The  supply  of  hands  is  obtained  by  various  means,  adver- 
tisements being  perhaps  the  most  general.  Where  schools  are  drawn 
upon,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Roman  Catholic  school  mentioned  to  me,  the 
idea  is  that  the  clergy  connected  with  it  are  likely  to  keep  up  communi- 
cation with,  and  take  an  interest  in,  the  welfare  of  their  old  pupils  when 
these  have  passed  out  into  the  world,  and  tlie  employer  in  question 
preferred  the  hands  taken  from  these  schools.  An  employer  who  had 
from  20  to  30  apprentices  alone,  and  as  many  more  always  awaiting 
vacancies,  drew  his  supply  entirely  from  certain  Sunday  schools  ;  he 
knew  the  surroundings  and  history  of  every  one  of  his  peoi)le,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  an  employer  could  make  his  hands  what  ho  liked.  This 
was  said  in  a  neighbourhood  of  which  I  had  been  previously  told  that 
if  we  found  much  to  complain  of  iis  regarded  respectability  of  conduct, 
it  would  be  there. 

For  residents,  commencing  wages  may  be  said  to  varv  between 
12/.  and  20/.  a  year,  those  for  non-residents  between  V2s,  and  IH.v.  a  week, 
though  the  employer  just  mentioned  put  those  of  his  own  employees  at 
an  average  of  1/.,  apprentices  included,  who,  during  their  two  years, 
were  only  partially  paid  by  results.  Under  that  system,  viz.,  payment 
by  results,  one  hand,  a  mantle  maker,  in  this  establishment  was  said  to 
have  earned  2/.  145.  7^.  in  a  week  for  botton-hole  serving  by  machine 
at  l5.  per  dozen,  the  working  hours  being  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with 
two  hours  out  for  me^ls.  Here  the  hands  were  encouraged  by  what  1 
may  call  commissions  or  premiums.  If  the  average  earnings  of  a  girl 
were  18j.  a  week,  \$.  was  offered  to  her  in  addition  should  she  succeed  in 
earning  20?.,  and  so  on.  "  In  this  way,"  says  Mr.  Gould,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Fivctories,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  tlio  above, 
**  each  worker  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  total  output  of  the 
"  establishment.'* 

A  manager  of  a  dressmaking  department  may  i-eceive  from  120/. 
to  150/.  per  annum,  or  more  ;  and  first  hands  from  50/.  to  80/.  per 
annum. 

The  comfort  of  the  residents  had,  of  course,  the  first  claims  on  the 
employer's  care,  but  that  of  the  day-hands  Wiis  not  neglected,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  details  obtained  at  different 
places.     They  fairly  represent  the  general  practice. 

**  They  are  given  dinner  and  tea  on  the  premises.*'  "  All  have  tea 
"  given  by  the  firm,  and  conveniences  are  supplied  for  cooking  dinner, 
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"  which  they  bring  with  them."  "  Some  are  given  dinner  and  tea,  all 
"  have  tea."  "Tea,  bread  and  butter,  &c.  provided  for  all."  "All 
"  found  with  tea."  "  A  dining  room,  kitchen  and  cook,  who  cooks 
"  their  own  food,  and  also  runs  a  joint  on  her  own  account."  "  About 
"  700,  out  of  900,  get  their  meals  in  rooms  provided  bv  the  firm,  and 
"  are  allowed  to  warm  their  own  food  in  the  workrooms."  "  Room, 
"  kitchen,  caterer  provided  by  firm,  of  which  about  half  the  day  hands 
**  avail  themselves,"  "  Rooms  are  being  built  for  dress-making  hands 
"  to  dine  in,  when  a  special  person  is  to  be  engaged  to  cook  their 
"  food,  and  \d.  a  head  is  to  be  charged."  "  All  have  their  meals  in  the 
"  house." 

If,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  it  be  rcmeml)ered  that  the 
factory  and  local  inspectors  are  responsible  for  the  healthiness,  if  not  for 
the  comfort,  of  the  workrooms  themselves,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  far  as 
what  went  on  within  the  walls  of  the  larger  drapers,  much  was  done 
on  behalf  of  the  workers,  whether  they  slept  on  or  off  the  premises. 

Life  in  "  Homes,** 

2.  The  "  Homes  "  which  I  saw  or  heard  of  in  the  central  or  western 
parts  of  London  north  of  the  Thames  were  over  a  dozen  in  number. 
In  London  south  of  the  Thames,  I  found  but  one,  and  that  one  was 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  servants.  "Homes"  are,  as  a  rule, 
largish  houses,  of  the  "  two  front  windows  on  the  ground  floor  and 
"  three  on  the  first  floor"  kind,  and  are  many  of  them  situated  in 
streets  which  have  been  deserted  by  fashion  in  its  migration  westwards 
and  southwards.  They  are  therefore  central,  and  comparatively 
spacious.  They  are,  for  the  most  part  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  benevolent  societies,*  and  are  managed  by  a  lady  superintendent, 
with  or  without  a  controlling  committee  of  ladies,  though  one  or  two 
owe  their  origin  and  maintenance  to  the  charitable  enterprise  of 
individuals  acting  entirely  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  without 
assured  support.  At  the  time  of  my  inquiries  I  reckoned  that  the 
whole  number  of  beds  offered  exceeded  500,  and  this  has  since  been 
considerably  increased,  70  beds  being,  as  I  am  told,  the  most  to  be 
found  in  a  single  "  home."  There  were  separate  rooms  and  dormitories, 
the  beds  in  the  latter  being  divided  by  partitions,  or  curtains.  All 
arrangements,  both  upstairs  and  in  the  basement,  struck  me  everywhere 
as  excellent.  Perhaps  a  specimen  of  their  rules  will  best  expinin  their 
aims  and  their  system. 

"I.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  this  house  shall,  at  much  as  ]>ossible, - 
be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  a  family,  therefore  cheerful  compliance  with 
the  household  rules,  which  must  be  signed   by  each  on  entering  the 
Home,  is  expected  from  all. 

"  II.  Time. — Breakfast,  8  o'clock  ;  supper  on  table  from  H.30  to 
9.15,  nothing  can  be  had  after  that  time ;  prayers  at  10.  The  gas  is 
turned  off  at  11.     Candles  are  not  allowed  in  the  bedrooms. 


♦  One  of  these  societies,  that  of  the  *'  Homes  for  Working  Girls  in  London,'* 
maintains  13  admirable  establishments. 
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"  III.  Each  resident  is  requested  to  attend  family  prayers  wlien 
at  home,  and  punctuality  is  particularly  desired. 

"IV.  Regularity  in  weekly  payments  is  requested  to  be  strictly 
attended  to ;  any  resident  failing  with  regard  to  the  alK)ve  rule  canoot 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  home. 

"  V.  Residents  not  to  remain  out  after  10.30  without  leave  from 
superintendent ;  anyone  wishing  to  be  absent  for  a  night  or  more  must 
first  obtain  leave  from  superintendent,  who  will  require  a  note  addresse<I 
to  herself  beforehand  from  the  resident's  relatives  or  friends. 

"  VI.  Any  resident  requiring  medical  advice  is  to  apply  to  the 
superintendent,  who  will  introduce  her  to  one  of  the  physicians  in 
attendance  at  the  house ;  visits  from  other  doctors  not  allowed. 

"  VII.  Each  resident  is  required  to  make  her  own  bed  and  keep 
her  compartment  tidy ;  no  rubbish  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  windows ; 
also  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  servants,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  go  on  errands,  except  by  permission. 

"  VIII.  Residents  are  requested  not  to  bring  stimulants  into  the 
house.     Wine  and  spirits  allowed  by  medical  order  only. 

"IX.  The  rehgious  principles  are  unsectarian.  Each  resident  is 
expected  to  attend  her  own  place  of  worship  on  Sunday. 

"  X.  Should  any  resident  break  any  of  above  rules,  or  exercise 
any  undesirable  influence  in  the  Home,  she  will  be  liable  to  be  dismissed 
at  once. 

"  XI.  Those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  house  are  liable  to  be 
asked  to  seek  lodgings  elsewhere,  if  there  are  many  fresh  applicants ;  but 
due  notice  will  be  given  in  such  cases. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  rules  of  different  homes  relate 
to  religious  profession  and  observance.  Some,  indeed,  aim  at  becoming 
centres  of  religious  influence,  and  have  prayer  meetings  and  Bible 
classes. 

The  advantages  offered  varied  but  little.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
large  drapers'  establishments,  were  sitting-rooms,  books,  periodicals, 
pianos,  and,  in  addition,  we  found  at  one  home  that  singing  and  sewing 
classes  were  held  weekly ;  at  another  that  a  free  registry  is  kept  for 
chose  who  want  situations,  &c. 

Charges  were  somewhat  on  the  following  scale  : — For  lodging  was 
paid  from  2«.  6rf.  a  week  (which  was  the  charge  for  a  bed  in  a  dormitory, 
to  bs.  for  a  separate  room.  In  the  establishments  maintained  by  the 
society,  "  Homes  for  Working  Girls  in  London,"  I  hear  that  separate 
rooms  can  now  be  had  for  4*.  The  charges  include  use  of  sitting-room 
gas,  firing,  <fcc.  Board  was  about  4*.  6rf.  a  week.  Single  meals  were : — 
Breakfast,  2^d.  to  3^^. ;  tea,  2\d.  to  Z\d.,  dinner,  W.  to  8rf. ;  but  there 
was  an  instance  at  one  place  of  a  dinner  being  supplied  on  one  day  of 
the  week  for  4rf. ;  supper  about  2d,y  or  according  to  what  was  taken. 

The  breakfast  might  consist  of  bread  and  butter  and  coffee ;  the 
dinner,  of  hot  or  cold  joint,  potatoes,  and  jam  tart ;  and  the  tea  would 
be  the  same  as  the  breakfast.     Simple  extras  at  cost  price. 

At  one  home  inmates  might  provide  themselves  with  provisions, 
for  the  cooking  of  which  the  use  of  the  kitchen  was  given  gratis. 
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Of  restaurants,  I  need  say  no  more  than  that  those  seen  by  me 
were  either  restricted  to  women  or  had  separate  rooms  for  their  use, 
and  that  their  charges  were  proportionate  to  those  of  the  ^'  homes."' 
To  one  a  large  building  was  attached,  in  which  were  held  choral  and 
prayer  meetings,  "  social  gatherings,"  and  occasional  concerts,  all  under 
the  auspices  of  one  of  the  societies  already  mentioned. 

Life  in  Private  Lodgings. 

(3.)  I  am  able  in  proof  of  the  bad  tendencies  of  independent  life  at 
private  lodgings  to  adduce  evidence  of  far  more  weight  than  any  of  mine 
could  possibly  be;    but  I   may  properly  draw  upon  the  information 
acquired  by  myself  for  the  consoling  fact  that  these  bad  tendencies  are 
fully  recognised  by  those  whom,  either    directly   or  indirectly,   thej 
chiefly  concern.     So  far,  all  my  experience  bas  pointed  to  the  same 
conclusion.     As  has  been  shown  above,  employers  give  the  best  proof  of 
their  opinion  by  providing  board  and  lodging  on  their  own  premises,  and^ 
often  at  great  cost,  for  those  of  their  hands  who  are  of  most  value  to^ 
them.    The  mother  of  a  girl  seeking  work  in  London  has  nothing  so-- 
much  at  heart  as  that  her  daughter  should  be  spared  having  to  shift  for 
herself  as  regards  lodging.    While  the  girls  themselves  who  have  gone,.  - 
or  are  going,  through  the  ordeal  of  an  independent  life,  one  and  aE 
bewail  its  dulness  and  loneliness.    They  could  also,  no  doubt,  if  ihej 
would,  tell  of  its  temptations. 

Here  is  some  of  the  evidence  above  mentioned.    It  is  in  the  f orm  ^ 
of   a    mem.  from    the  Bev.  Canon  Teignmouth   Shore,  than  whom 
nobody  can  possibly  speak  with  higher  authority.     It  covers  the  whole  ' 
ground,  dealing  with  the  evil  and  suggesting  the  r^nedy : — 

'^  I  have  had  many  opportunities  in  connection  with  mission  and 
penitentiary  work  of  ascertaining  some  of  the  causes  which  most 
directly  lead  girls  of  the  shop-girl  class  to  enter  on  an  immoral  course  of 
life ;  and  I  should  say  decidedly  that  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  life 
which  many  of  them  have  to  lead  who  have  no  friends  in  London  is  a 
most  constant  cause  of  girls  drifting  to  ruin.  Girls  who  do  not  reside  in 
the  houses  where  they  are  employed  in  the  daytime,  and  this  is  the  case 
generally  where  only  two  or  three  hands  are  kept,  leave  the  shop  as  a 
rule,  about  7  or  8  p.m. ;  such  girls  can  only  afford  to  have  one  small  and 
poorly  furnished  room  as  a  lodging.  Here,  with  bad  light,  no  fire,, 
sometimes  even  in  cold  weather,  and  no  companion  to  speak  to,  the 
loneliness  becomes  intolerable.  Under  such  circumstances  the  girl  is 
tempted  to  find  in  the  company  of  the  first  chance  acquaintance  that, 
respite  from  absolute  solitude  for  which  she  longs. 

"  The  one  great  remedy  is  to  supply  houses  of  residence  for  these 
girls,  where  the  regulations  will  not  be  so  strict  or  irksome  as  to  prove 
deterrent,  while  they  are  administered  with  that  thoughtful  wisdom 
which  will  make  them  an  effective  safeguard.  The  comforts  of  home 
life  and  pleasant  society  of  an  evening  which  can  be  procured  by  having 
to  each  such  house  a  common  drawing  room  and  dining  room,  bright,, 
cheerful,  well  furnished,  supplied  with  books,  magazines,  and  a  piano, 

t     p.  8336.  F 
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will  prove  the  very  host  inducement  to  g'wh  to  remain  at  borne  in  the 
evening,  and  so  jtreserve  them  in  many  eiisfs  from  the  claniz*»rs  whieh 
beset  them  in  the  streets. 

"  My  r>wn  conj:;regation  at  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayiair,  during  the 
m^any  years  while  I  was  inenmbent  up  to  March  1891,  supported  two 
such  houses,  which  afforded  accommodation  for  GO  girls,  and  were 
nearly  always  full.  The  girls'  payments  for  lodgings  covered  the  cost 
for  sleeping  and  all  its  contingent  expenses.  We  had  to  suppleuu^nt 
this  each  year  by  a  sum  which  represented  the  rent  of  the  drawijig-room 
and  dining-room  and  the  cost  of  superintendence. 

"  One  case  out  of  many  similar  ones  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  will  illustrate  what  I  have  above  expressed.  A  girl,  S.  A.,  well 
bnmght  up  in  the  country,  obtaintMl  employment  at  a  milliner's  in 
London.  She  took  a  lodging  near  her  place  of  business.  She  assui*ed 
me  that  after  her  day's  toil  a  quiet  evening  at  home  would  have  been 
more  enjoyable  than  any  place  of  amusement,  but  she  said  that  after  tlie 
family  life  she  had  led,  the  utter  misery  of  living  alone,  with  no  one  to 
sj)eak  to,  became  so  intolerable  that  she  tliouglit  she  would  go  out  of 
'her   mind.     She   therefore   often    took    a  walk    of  an    evening  alone. 

*  It  was  something,'  she  said,  *  to  see   others  hap])y,  and  to  hear   them 

*  talking  to  each  other.'  One  evening  an  elderly  gi'ntlemen  spoke  to 
her,  saying  he  mistook  her  for  somebody  else.  He  spoke  kimlly,  and 
Hhe  was  so  pleased  to  get  someone  to  talk  to  that  they  walked  on 
together.  This  was  the  first  interview,  but  not  the  last.  When  T  met 
the  girl,  she  had  been  ruined  ;  loneliness  had  caused  her  to  be  in  the 
way  of  temptiition. 

';  *'This  is  only  a  sample -of  very  many  cases  which  I  have  known  of 
girls  drifting  to  destruction  in  the  terrible  streets  of  London.'* 

In  the  above,  Canon  Shore  attribute's  no  special  evil  influences  to 
the  lodging  itself.  Loneliness  alone  was  the  origin  of  the  evil.  Eut 
there  are  too  many  lodgings  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Londcm  whi-re 
the  moral  atmosphei-e  is  nothing  short  of  pestilential.  What  these  may 
be  like  1  will  show  by  an  extract  from  anoth(;r  letter,  from  a  clergyman 
well  known  for  his  lienevolent  exertions. 

"  I    give  you  a  case  that  recently  occurred.     It  is  an  illustmtion 

of  many  others.     Two  sisters,  workgirls,  lodged  at  Mrs. 's  house 

in  this  parish.  The  one  had  a  child,  went  into  the  workhouse,  and,  I 
believe,  hai  died.  The  other,  younger  sister,  still  living  in  the  same 
lodgings,  has  either  fidlen  or  is  on  the  verge  of  it.  The  woman  who 
keeps  the  lodging-house  and  her  daughter  have  both  had  illegitimale 
children,  though  in  the  latter  instance  the  father  has  since  married  the 
girl.     Several  other  workgirls  live  in  the  *same  house." 

Conclusion. 
Having  now  dealt  with  the  three  classes  into  which  I  divide  the 
workgirls,  viz.,  those  wlio  live  under  the  roof  of  their  employers,  those 
who  live  in  "homes'*  or  boarding-houses  specially  designed  for  their 
reception,  and  those  who  live  independently  in  private  lodging.s,  I  think 
I  shall  best  conclude  with  a  few  words  about  the  considerations  which 
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.should  govern  our  efforts  to  get  the  homes  occupied  in  preference  to  private 
lodgings,  for  as  regards  lodging  with  the  employers  the  choice  is  not 
with  the  girls.  And  we  must  remember  that  a  preference  for  the  "  homes  '* 
on  the  part  of  the  girls  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  course.  Many  beds  are 
often  empty,  and  some  lady  superintendents  complain  that  apphcants  for 
them  are  slow  to  present  themselves. 

I  think  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  by  bearing  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  force  girls  into  these  establishments.  Were  we 
able  to  do  so  in  the  same  way  that  one  sends  a  child  to  school,  much 
might  be  possibly  said  in  favour  of  a  strict,  even  if  distasteful,  regimen ; 
and  the  lapse  of  time  might  be  relied  upon  for  reconciling  inmates  to  a 
system  which  is  intended  for  their  good.  But  we  cannot  force  them. 
JSo  there  is  but  one  alternative  left,  and  that  is  to  attract  them.  With 
this  object  in  view -the  prospective  life  of  the  "  home  "  should  be  shown 
to  them  in  as  pleasant  a  light  as  possible ;  its  rules  should  be  of  the 
simplest,  and  all  Heedless  formalities  should  be  dispensed  with.  On  this 
head,  I  will  quote  a  lady  whose  house  is  always  full.  She  says,  "  the 
*'  more  experience  I  have,  the  more  sure  I  feel  that  the  fewer  the  rules, 
*•  and  the  simpler  they  are,  the  better."  I  may  also  here  speak  from  some 
little  knowledge  of  my  own.  The  stock  objections  which  have  been 
opposed  to  my  recommendations  of  **  home "  life  have  had  for  their 
gist  the  conviction  that  the  daily  routine  was  monotonous  and  narrow^ 
and  that  the  restrictions  were  irksome.  An  erroneous  conviction  no 
<l9ubt ;  but  still,  there  it  was-  It  kept,  and  still  keeps,  inmates  away ; 
and  it  has  to  be  taken  into  account  if  the  "  homes  "  are  to  succeed  as 
we  would  have  them  succeed. 

Even  the  name  "home,"  appropriate  though  it  be,  seems  associated 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  girh  with  some  improving  or  even  peniten- 
tial system.  Entrance  into  a  "home,"  some  of  them  fancy,  implies 
some  antecedent  fault  of  omission  or  commission  on  their  part,  which 
renders  them  fit  subjects  for  reformation,  and  this  idea  naturally  enough 
they  cannot  bear.  For  what  is  a  country  girl's  motive  in  coming  up  to 
London  to  look  for  work  ?  I  say  a  country  girl,  because  it  is  to  such 
an  one  that  the  need  of  lodging  is  most  likely  to  present  itself.  Is  her 
prominent  desire  to  be  improved  or  reformed  ?  Not  in  the  least.  She 
comes  up  that  she  may  earn  her  living  where  she  conceives  that  her 
chances  will  be  best,  and  where  she  will  have  exchanged  the  hum-drum 
life  of  the  country  or  country  town  for  the  larger  atmosphere  of  the 
great  city.  She  does  not  at  the  outset  understand  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  solitary  lodging.  Even  if  she  does  know  of  the 
existence  of  such  places  as  the  "  homes,"  her  notion  of  them  is  such  as 
I  have  suggested,  while  in  the  lodging  she  sees,  at  all  events,  freedom. 
Before  she  has  time  to  learn  better  the  mischief  may  have  been  done. 

Let  then,  as  a  first  condition  of  success,  the  houses  of  residence  be 
made  as  attractive  as  is  consistent  with  the  girl's  calling  in  life,  and  with 
th3  maintenance  of  a  well-ordered  household.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  large  majority  of  inmates  will  be  of  an  age  when  amusement 
and  excitement  of  some  sort  is  almost  indispensable,  and  that  if  they  do 
not  get  these  under  the  healthy  infiuences  of  the  "  home,"  they  will  go 
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out  thence,  and  get  them  else>\  here.  How  far  you  may  safely  venture- 
in  this  ditection  is  for  the  decision  of  those  experieticetl  persons  who 
uianaj^e  the  several  estabhshments  ;  but  assuredly  the  direction  ib<elf  is 
the  right  one. 

And  in  the  second  place,  more  publicity  is  wanted.  I  have  dwelt 
on  the  unfair  prejudice  against  the  "  homes  "  entertaincMl  by  some  of 
those  who  should  be  the  very  persons  to  reap  their  a4^1vantiiges ;  but  I 
believe  a  large  number  of  female  workers  know  nothing  of  them  at  alL 
Here,  perhaps,  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories  might  lend  a  helping 
hand  without  impropriety-  Their  ordinary  visits  to  fjictories  and  work- 
shops, involving  as  they  do,  conversations  with  employers,  witli  managers^ 
and  with  work-people,  give  them  exceptional  opportunities  of  mentioning 
and  recommending  such  institutions  as  those  of  which  I  write.  Nor  do* 
I  think  that  in  so  doing  they  would  be  thought  officious.  Employers  do 
not  take  in  bad  part  suggestions  which  seem  to  be  prompted  by  thi^ 
circumstances  of  an  officiaFs  own  proper  work  ;  nor  would  inspectors  be 
worth  their  salt  if  they  always  confined  their  suggestions  to  those  things* 
which  they  have  actual  power  to  enforce. 
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Bericht  tber  die  sozialstatistische  Ausbetite  der 
Arbeitorversichenmg. 

VON 

Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr,  Miinchen,* 


Im  Jahre  1887  hal>e  ich  fiir  den  IV.  demographischen  Congress  iir 
Wien  einen  Berichtj  erstattet  iiber  die  "  Grundlagen  fur  die  Statist ik. 
"  der  Verhaltnisse  der  industriellen  Arbeiter  mit  besonderer  Beriicksich- 
*'  ligung  der  beim  Hilfskassenwesen  getroffenen  Einrichtungen."  Ausser 
einer  allgemeinen  IJberschau  der  Quellen  der  Sozialstatistik  habe  ich 
dabei  namentlich  auf  da,s  reiche  Materitd  hingewiesen,  welches  die 
damals  in  Deutschland  schon  seit  eiuiger  Zeit  eingerichtete,  in  Osterreich 
ill  der  Einfuhrung  begrifiPene  allgemeine  obligatorische  Zwangsver- 
sicherung  der  Arbeiter  gegen  Kranklieit  und  Unfalle  gewahrt. 

In  sachlicher  tjbereinstimmung  mit  meinen  Vorschlagen  beschloss 
der  demographische  Congress  (V.  Section  des  VI.  internationaleu 
Congresses  fiir  Hygiene  und  Demographie)  Folgeudes  : 

1.  Der  IV.  demographische  Congress  erachtet  es  fiir  augemesseu, 
dass  die  Entwicklung  der  Statistik  der  Arbeitenersicherung 
zuiiiichst  den  einzelnen  Staatsverwaltungen  iiberhvssen  uml 
von  Aufstellung  eines  internatioualen  Progranuues  der  demo- 
graphischen Anforderungea  an  dics*^  Statistik  zur  Zeit  abgesehen 
werde. 


♦  Kunmehr  in  Strassburg. 
t  Congre«8-Schriften,  Ilcfi  No.  XXIV. 


Wien,  1887. 
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2.  Der   Congress    bestellt  in   der    Person    des  Herrn   v.   Mayr, 

Strassburg,  einen  Beferenten,  weleher  beauftragt  ist,  die 
Einrichtungen  der  Arbeiterversicherung  and  insbe^sondere  die 
Gestaltung  des  dabei  im  Bohen  und  in  der  Verarbeitung 
anfallenden  demographischen  Materials  an  Massenbeobacb- 
tuugen  international  zu  studiren  und  das  Ergebniss  seiner 
Studien  zur  Kenntniss  des  nachsten  demograpbisehen  Con- 
gresses zu  bringen. 
Auf  Antrag  des  Herrn    von   Inama-Sternegg,    Prasidenten    der 

k.   k.    statistiscben  Centralcommission    in    "VVien,    wurde    dazu  weiter 

noeb  bescblossen : 

3.  Der  Congress  eraebtet  es  fiir  geboten,  dass  jede  die  Organisa- 

tion des  Hilfskassenwesens  begriindende    Gesetzgebung  auch 

Bestimmungen    iiber    die    Gewinnung    und    Sammlung     des 

bezui;lichen  Materials  aufstelle  und  eine  einbeitlicbe  amtlicbe 

Aufarbeitung  dieses  arbeitsstatistiseben  Materials  erfolge. 

Anderweitige  Arbeiten  baben  es  mir  leider  nicbt  moglicb  gemacbt 

in  dem   Umfange,  wie  ieh   es  naeb    dem    ehrenvoUen   Auftrage    des 

Congresses  gesoUt  und  aucb    personlich  gewoUt  batte,  die  in  Frage 

stebenden  Studien  zu  betreiben.     Docb  darf  ich  wohl  immerhin,  wenn 

es  sieb  dabei  aucb  nur  um  eine  beseheidene  Leistung  bandelt,  auf  die 

eingehende  Analyse  der  Bedeutung  der  deutschen  Kranken-  und  Unfall- 

versicberung  Bezug   nebmen,  welebe  in  zwei  dieser  Frage  von    mir 

gewidmeten  Untersucbungen  entbalten  ist.     Diese  Untersucbungen  sind 

im  ersten  Bande  des  Archivs  fiir  soziale  G^esetzgebung  und  Statistik 

(1888)    unter    der    Bezeichnung    "  Arbeiterversicherung    und    Sozial- 

statistik  "  und  in  erweitertcr  Form  im  Bulletin  de  Tlnstitut  international 

de  Statistique  (1889)  unter  der  Bezeichnung  "Die  Quellen  der  Sozial- 

"  statistik  mit  besonderer  Biicksicht  auf  die  Einrichtungen  der  Arbeiter- 

"  versicherung  "  entbalten.     Eine  wichtige  Erganzung  zu  diesen  Studien 

.  bildet  fiir  die  Kranken-  und  Unfallversicherungsstatistik  in  Osterreich, 

wo   man   zuerst    dem    deutschen    Beispiele    der    Offentlich-reAtlichen 

Zwangsversicherung  der  Arbeiter    folgte,   die  Arbeit  von    Dr.    Ertl, 

^*  Soziale  Versicherung  und  Statistik  in  Osterreich,"  im  dritten  Band 

(1890)  des  Archivs  fiir  soziale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik  (Tiibingen, 

Laupp'sche  Buchhandlung). 

Ich  babe  meinen  Auftrag  stets  so  aufgefasst,  dass  dabei  in  erster 
Linie  die  sozialstatistische  Bedeutung  der  offentlich-rechtlichen  Arbeiter- 
versicherung, wie  solche  zuerst  in  Deutschland  eingefiihrt  worden  ist,  in 
Betracht  komme.  In  der  That  ist  es  auch  diese  Form  der  Arbeiter- 
versicherung, welche  am  meisten  die  Moglichkeit  tmfassender  und 
gleichartiger  sozialstatistischer  Ausbeute  bietet,  weil  der  staatliehe 
Versicherungszwang  die  gleichmassige  Erfassung  der  gesammten  diesem 
Zwang  unterworfenen  Arbeitermassen  durch  die  Versicherungsverwaltung 
und  deren  Statistik  sichert.  So  gewiss  es  ist,  dass  das  von  Deutschland 
gegebene  Beispiel  in  einer  Heihe  von  Landem  Nachahmung  finden  wird, 
wie  theils  schon  eingefiihrte,  theils  zur  Einfiihrung  in  Aussicht 
genommene  Versicherungsgesetze  verschiedener  Lander  ersehen  lassen, 
so  ist  doch  andererseits  nicht  zu  bezweifeln,  dass  in  einer  Beihe  anderer. 
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Lander,  wenn  aueh  nieht  jtnles  EingreilVn  (Irs  Shunts  zii  Cxuirstcn  dpr 
Arbeiterversichening,  so  docli  der  sti^tliclie  Zwang  zu  soldier  enti^eliie- 
donen  Widcr.st'uid  finden  wird.  Es  ware  desslialb  fiir  intiTiiationalf , 
Stwdieii  nicht  rioliticr  uur  <lie  offentlich-rcchtlicln^  Z\vaiii;sver«-icheriin2 
in  Beriicksichtigung  zu  zielien.  Wenn  desshalb  auch  im  Folgenden, 
entsproeliond  den  ErorttTungen  anf  dcin  Wiener  demographisclien  Con- 
gress, welche  Anlass  zii  dem  niir  ertheilten  Anftrag  gogcben  baben, 
in  der  Hauptsache  auf  die  Verhaltnisse  des  ofFentlieh-reehtlielien 
Versicherungswesens  Bezug  genommen  wird,  so  soil  doeh  audi  weiter 
in  eineiu  Auhange  kurz  der  freien  Arbeiterversidierung  aller  Art 
gedaebt  werden,  moge  soldu*  in  einein  gegebenen  Land(^  aussehlie*<slich, 
niit  oder  ohne  Betliedigung  staatlidi  geleiteter  Versidierungsanstnlti'n, 
oder  neben  der  offentlich-reditlieh  geordneten  ArlKuterversidicrimg, 
fiir  die  in  solche  nieht  einlxv.ojireiyen  Versieberunorszwecke  bestelien. 


I 
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I.   Offentlich'Tcch tliche  A rbeiterversickenmg . 

In  den  oben  erwahnten  Studien  iiber  die  Statistik  der  deutschen 
nnd  osterreiebisdien  Arbeiterversicherung  ist  eine  ziemliehe  Fiille  von 
Detiulvorsehlagen  zur  Ausgestidtung  dieser  Statistik  enthaltcn.  leli 
stelie  nun  zwar  bente,  nacbdem  in  Deutscbland  nnd  Osterreich  die 
Offentlich-reebtlielie  Kranken-  untl  Unfallversieberung  seit  einiger  Zeit  in 
Wirksanikeit  ist,  nieht  niehr  auf  dem  Standpunkte  meiner  Vorschlage 
von  1887,  welche  rein  dilatorisdier  Natur  waren  und  die  Gestaltung  der 
sozialstntistiscben  Ausbeute  aus  dem  offentlicben  Yersidierungswesen 
ohne  Ertheilung  eiues  Riithes  zur  Sadie  ganz  nnd  gar  der  Auffivssung 
der  einzelnen  Staatsverwaltungen  iiberla^sen  woUten.  Idi  meine,  das 
allgemeine  iiber  die  eugeren  Kreise  der  St«atsverwaltuug  hinaus 
gehende  Interesse  an  einer  guten  Ansgestaltung  der  Sozialstatistik  ist 
ein  so  bedetitendes,  dass  die  bereehtigte  Vertretung  der  ofTentlichen 
sadiverstiuKligen  Meinung  in  diesen  Dingen,  zn  weleher  audi  der 
demographische  Congress  gehort,  ebenso  hefugt  Avie  verpfliehtet  ist, 
dariiber  sich  zu  iiussern  was  an  sozialstatistisdien  Hauptergebnissen 
fiiglidi  erwartet  werden  darf,  nachdem  der  entscheidende  Hauptsehritt, 
das  zwangsweise  Eingreifen  des  Staates  zur  Vermittluug  der  Vei*siche- 
rung,  einmal  gesdiehen  und  damit  die  Erfassung  zahlreidier  sozial- 
statistiseh  bedeutsamer  Thatsaehen  derart  siehergestellt  ist,  dass  die 
richtige  sozialstatistische  Ausbeute  nur  davon  abhangt,  welche  Form 
dieser  Ei-fassung  gegeben  und  wic  die  Tediuik  der  weiteren  statistisch- 
technischen  Ausnutzung  der  erfa^sten  Thatsaehen  eingeriehtet  wird. 

Gleichwohl  aber  eraebte  ich  es  auch  heute  nodi  nidit  fiir  angezelgt, 
dem  demographlschen  Congress  ein  in  alle  Einzelheiten  eingehendes 
Programm  fiir  eine  internationale  Statistik  tier  offentlieh-reehtlieben 
Arbeiterversicherung  vorzulegen.  In  zwei  Beziehungen  glaube  ich  mir 
vielmehr  Beschranknng  auferlegen  zu  sollen.  Als  Ubergjing  zn  der 
Reserve,  welche  sieh  der  Wiener  demographische  Congress  auferlegt 
liatte,  zu  einera  thatkraftigeren  Vorgehen,  seheint  es  mir  zuuaehst 
angezeigt,  von  weitgehenden  Detailvorsehlagen  abzus(»ben,  u!id  nur 
einige   wenige,   dafiir   aber    um   so   bedeutungsvoUere    Zielpunkte    zn 
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bezeicbnen,  welche  als  sozialstatistische  Friichte  der  Arbeiterversiclierung 
international  in  Anssiclit  zu  nehmen  sind.  Aiieli  biebei  wird  man  noch 
im  Auge  zu  behalten  haben,  dass  es  sicb  um  Ziele  eines  Strcbens 
handelt,  von  dem  niebt  zu  erwarten  ist,  dass  es  sofort  und  allentbalben 
die  vorbandenen  nicbt  unbedeutenden  Hindernisse  seiner  Durcbfiibrung 
zu  iiberwinden  im  Stande  sein  werde. 

Eine  zweite  Besebrankung  scbeint  mir  dabin  angezeigt,  dass  nicbt 
das  gesammte  G^ebiet  der  offentlicb-recbtlichen  Arbeiterversicberung, 
'sondem  nur  jenes  der  Kranken-  und  Unfallversicberung  ins  Auge 
gefasst  wird.  Niebt  berucksicbtigt  winl  dessbalb  insbesondere  die 
Oifentlieb-recbtlicbe,  zwangsweise  geregelte  Invaliditats-  und  Alters- 
versicberung,  welcbe  bisber  iiberbaupt  nur  in  Deutscbland  und  aucb  da 
zu  kurze  Zeit  in  Wirksamkeit  ist,  als  dass  ul)er  das  Maass  der  sozial- 
statistiscben  Anfordeningen,  welcbe — zumal  bei  deren  eigenartiger 
Organisation — an  dieselbe  gestellt  werden  diirfen,  jetzt  scbon  ein 
zuverlassiges  nationales,  gescbweige  internationales  Ansinnen  gestellt 
werden  kOnnte.  In  dem  Augenblicke,  in  welcbem  die  Verwaltung  in 
emsiger  zielbewusster  Tbatigkeit  grosse  Kraftsanstrengungen  macbt,  um 
das  grossartige  RSderwerk  der  InvaHditats-  und  Altersversicberung  in 
Gang  zu  bringen  und  zu  erbalten,  wiirde  sie  nocb  zu  wenig  geneigt  sein, 
weiteren  Miibewaltungen,  wie  sie  die  sozialstatistiscbon  Plane  natur- 
gemass  mit  sicb  bringen,  sieb  sympatbiscb  zu  erweisen. 

Der  innere  Grund,  warum  gerade  das  offentlicb-recbtlicbe  Versicbe- 
rungswesen  in  eminentem  Sinne  Quell  der  Sozialstatistik  ist,  liegt  darin, 
dass  die  offentlicb-recbtlicbe  Regelung  fur  alle  Betbeiligten  die  Notb- 
wendigkeit  und  die  Pflicbt  der  Klarlegung  der  fiir  die  Versicberungs- 
verwaltung  massgebenden  Tbatsacben  scbafft.  Diese  Tbatsacben 
aber  sind  zugleicb  fiir  die  Sozialstatistik  von  bober  Bedeutung. 
Indem  der  Staatssozialismus  des  Versicberungszwangs  diese  Tbatsacben 
zielbewusst  und  standig  klar  legt,  tragt  er  in  das  vorber  im  Halbdunkel 
der  Unklarbeit,  wenn  nicbt  im  Dunkel  voUen  Gebeimnisses,  gelegene 
Gesammtgebiet  der  produktiven  Tbatigkeit  ein  Moment  erbObter 
Publicitat,  welcbes  nicbt*  nur  dem  sozialpolitiscben  Programm  der 
Arbeitermassen  genebm,  sondem  aucb — wie  nun  einmal  die  Stellung 
von  Kapital  und  Arbeit  geworden  ist — scldiesslicb  aucb  im  Interesse  der 
Arbeitnebmer  gelegen  ist,  unabbangig  bievon  aber — und  diess  ist  es 
was  uns  zunacbst  bier  interessirt — der  sozialstatistiscben  Tbatsacbenfest- 
stellung  in  bobem  Grade  giinstig  ist. 

Wenn  wir  die  Hauptpunkte  festlegen  wollen,  beziiglicb  deren  eine 
sozialstatistiscbe  Ausbeutung  des  offentlicb-recbtlicben  Versicberungs- 
wesens  geboten  ist,  so  miissen  wir  unterscbeiden  (1)  die  sozialstatistisch 
bedeutsamen  Nacbweise,  welcbe  sicb  direht  aus  einer  wgblgeordneten 
Bucbfiibrung  iiber  die  fraglicben  Versicberungsanstalten  ergeben,  (2)  jene 
Nacbweise,  zu  deren  Sammlung  die  Versicberungsvei-waltung  nacb  ibrer 
besonderen  Einricbtung  indirekt  Anlass  gibt. 

Es  moge  gestattet  sein,  zunacbst  kurz  den  Inbalt  der  international 
wdnscbenswertben  Hauptpunkte  dieser  Nacbweisungen  anzufiibren,  und 
dann  der  Metbode  der  Gewinnung  dieser  Nacbweise  einige  Worte  zu 
widmen. 
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A.  INHALT  DER  ZU  BEFCRWOETENDEN  NACHWEISE. 

A.   DiREKT  ERZIELBABE  DEMOGBAPHISCHE  AUFSCHLUSSE,  DEBEN 
GeWIXNUNG  ALLGEMEIN  WUNSCHENSWERTH  1ST. 

1.  Krankenversicherung, 

Die  Morbiditatsstatistik  hat  einen  berechtigten  Anspruch  darauf, 
dass  das  Massenmaterial,  welches  bei  der  Versicherungsverwaltang 
anfallt,  ihr  Dutzbar  gemacht  werde.  Damit  richtige  Vergleiehungen 
ermoglieht  werden,  ist  dafiir  zu  sorgen,  dass  die  personliehen  Verhalt- 
nisse  der  Versicherten  iiberhaupt,  und  derjenigen,  fiir  welche  die 
Versicherung  fallig  geworden  ist,  in  volliger  tJbereinstimmung  dargelegt 
werden.  Auch  ist  der  correcten  Ermittlung  des  zu  Vergleichungszwecken 
besonders  wichtigen  Standes  an  Versicherten  die  mit  den  Riicksichten 
auf  die  Belastigung  der  Versicherungsverwaltung  zu  vereinbarende 
grosstmogliche  Aufmerksamkeit  zuzuwenden.  Die  Vorschlage,  welche 
ich  mir  hienach  in  Betreff  der  Krankenversicherung  gestatte,  sind 
folgende : 

a.  Es  ist  erwiinscht,  dass  sowohl  der  Gesammtstand  der  Ver- 
sicherten  wie  die  Zahl  derjenigen,  deren  Versicherungsanspruch  fallig 
geworden  ist  {Erkrankte,  Gestarbene),  unterschieden  werden,  nicht  nur 
nach  dcm  Geschlecht,  sondem  auch  innerhalb  beider  Geschlechter  nach 
(a)  Alter,  (b)  Civilstand,  (c)  Beruf,  mit  moglichst  weitgehender 
Gliederung  im  Einzelner*.  Erwiinscht  ist  ferner  eine  Unterscheidung 
nach  der  Beschaftigungsart  (Arbeitsrangstellung)  fiir  diejenigen,  deren 
Versicheningsanspnich  fallig  gewonlen  ist,  soweit  es  durchfiihrbar  ist, 
auch  fiir  den  Gesammtstand  der  Versicherten. 

Soweit  ein  so  weitgehendes.  Programm  auf  Schwierigkeiten  stosst, 
erscheint  mindestens  die  Combination  von  Geschlecht  und  einigen  Haupt* 
Alters-  und  Berufsgruppen  geboten. 

Allgemein  erwiinscht  ist,  dass  Eintritte  und  Austritte  aller  Art 
sorgfaltig  beriicksichtigt  werden  und  dass  in  erster  Linie  der  mathe- 
matiseh  correcte  Durchschnittsstand  an  Versicherten  fiir  das  Rechnungs- 
jahr  ennittelt  winl ;  soweit  solches  nicht  moglich  ist,  kann  eine  Durch- 
schnittsberechnung  aus  dem  Versicherungsstand  am  Monats-  (besser 
Halbmonats-)  Anfang  Platz  greifen. 

p.  Die  Statistik  der  ErkranJiungen  soil  die  Arten  der  Krankheiten 
unterscheiden  mit  Darlegung  fiir  einige  Haupt-Altersgruppen ;  mit 
Beriicksichtigung  der  Zeit  des  Krankheitseintritts  und  der  Dauer  der 
Erkrankung. 

Erwiinscht  ist  ferner,  dass  mindestens  bei  den  hauptsachlich  ins 
Gewicht  fnllenden  Krankheiten  eine  Unterscheidung  nach  Berufsgruppen 
der  Erkrankten  gegeben  wird. 

2.  Unfaliversicherung. 

a.  Es  ist  erwiinscht,  dass  fiir  die  Versicherten  wie  fiir  die  von 
Unfdllen  Betroffenen  dieselben  Personalnachweisungen  geliefert  werden 
wie  sie  oben  unter  1.  a,  bezilglieh  der  Krankenversicherung  formulirt 
sind. 
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j9.  Die  Statistik  der  Unfdlle — d.  h.  derjenigen  Unfalle,  welcbe  als 
cutschadigungspflichtig  erscheinen  —  ist  fortlaufend  in  eingehender 
Gliederung  aufzustellen ;  sie  soil  ausser  den  zu  2.  «.  erwahnten 
Personalnachweisen  enthalten  an  sachlichen  Naehweisen :  1 .  die 
Verletzungen  nach  ihrer  Sehwere  und  ihren  Folgen;  2.  die  Art  der 
Verletzungen  und  verletzte  Korpertheile ;  3.  die  Zeit  des  Unfalleintritts ; 

4.  die  Betriebseinrichtungen  und  Vorgange,  bei  welchen  sich  die  Unfalle 
oreigneten ;  5.  die  muthmasslicben  Ursachen  der  Unffille. 

Beziiglicb  der  statistiscben  Zusammenstellung  des  biedurch  zu 
gewinnenden  Urmaterials  ist  erwilnscbt,  dass  namentlicb  die  Haupt- 
gruppen  der  verscbiedenen  Betriebsarten  and  die  Grossengruppen  der 
Betriebe  auseinander  gebalten  werden. 

B.  Indirekt  anfallende  sozialstatistische  Nachweise. 

Es  liegt  im  Wesen  der  Offentlieb-recbtlicben  Arbeiterversieberung, 
da^s  dieselbe  bei  Bemessung  der  Versicberungsbeitrage  mebr  oder 
minder  eingebend  eine  Bezugnabme  auf  die  Lobnverbaltnisse  entbalt. 
Namentlicb  da,  wo  es  darauf  ankommt,  die  Leistungen  der  Arbeitgeber 
proportional  dem  Risico  zu  gestalten,  welcbes  bei  den  einzelnen 
Betrieben  obwaltet',  liegt  es  in  der  Natur  der  Saebe,  dass  die  Versicbe- 
rungsgesetzgebung  an  den  Aufwand  der  Untemebmer  fiir  Lobnzablung 
anknilpft  und  diesen  G^esammtaufwand  oder  gewisse  durcb  das  G^esetz 
uaber  bezeiennete  Bestandtbeile  desselben  zur  Grundlage  der  Bemessung 
der  Unternebmerbeitrage  wablt.  Hiedureb  ist  zwar  niebt  direkt,  wohl 
aber  indirekt  die  fur  die  Zwecke  der  Versicberungs\*erwaltung  gesebafPene 
bescbrankte  Publicitat  des  Aufwands  der  Untemebmer  fiir  Lobne 
gescbaffen.  Die  Ingerenz  der  Staatsverwaltung,  welcbe  biedureb  nicbt 
zu  Gunsten  statistiscber  Neugierde,  sondem  fiir  einen  ganz  bestimmten 
Verwaltungszweck  gescbaffen  ist,  erm6glicbt  es,  an  die  Erreicbung 
dieses  Verwaltungszweckes  gleicbzeitig  die  sozialpolitiscb  so  bedeutsame 
Erzielung  einer  allgemeinen  Lobnstatistik  unter  den  giinstigen  Vor- 
bedingungen  anzuscbliessen,  welcbe  im  Allgemeinen  iiberall  da  gegeben 
sind,  wo  eine  statistiscbe  Ermittlung  nicbt  als  primSrer  Selbstzweck  der 
Verwaltung,  sondern  als  sekundarer  Zweck  neben  einem  primaren 
anderweitigen  Verwaltungszweck  auftritt.* 

Um  die  durcb  die  Bezugnabme  der  Versicberungsgesetzgebung  auf 
die  Lobnverbaltnisse  angebabnte  materielle  Verwaltungs-Publicitat  der 
Lobnzablungen  zu  einer  aucb  fiir  die  Lobnstatistik  braucbbaren 
Grundlage  umzugestalten,  ist  der  formelle  Ausdruck  dieser  Verwaltungs- 
Publicitat  dabin  erforderlicb,  dass  die  Verpflicbtung  der  Untemebmer 
zur  Aufstellung  voUstandiger,  nicbt  bloss  summariscber,  sondem  die 
individuellen  Lobnzablungen  entbaltenden  Lobnzablungslisten,  und  zur 
Einreicbung  dieser  Listen  an  die  Verwaltungsbeborden  festgestellt 
wirden ;  eine  Verpflicbtung,  deren  Gmndlagen  in  der  geltenden 
deutscben  und  osterreicbiscben  Unfallversicberungsgesetzgebung  bereits 
gescbaffen  sind. 

*  Das  N&here  hieriiber  ia  meinem  Artikel :  "  Stutistik  und  Verwaltung  "  in 
dem  Yon  mir  herausgegebcnen  Allgemeinen  Statistiscben  Arcbiv,  Band  1,  1890 

5.  33  u.  ff.  (Tabingen,  Laupp'scbe  Bucbbandlung). 
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Es  liec^t  in  der  Natur  dtn'  Saolio  bogriindet,  dass  die  uffentlicli' 
reclitlioLe  Arboiterversicheriing,  iusoweit  sie  Leistungeu  vou  dea 
Arboitgebern  und  Arbeitnebmern  verlangt,  in  irgend  eiuer  Weise  an  das 
Maass  der  Lobnzabhmg  oder  des  Lobnonipfangs  ankniii»ft.  Xamentlicb 
danu,  wenu  irgendwie  <len  Arbeitgebern  allein  die  Beitragspflicbt  obliegt, 
ist  es  sebr  begreiflicb,  dass  zur  Bcniessung  der  verbaltnissuiassigen 
Beiti-agspfliebt  der   einzebien  Unterueluner    auf  deren  Lobnzabbmgen 

sei     es     den    Gesaniuitbctrag    oder    gewisse     "*  anrecbnnngsfabige " 

Bestandtbeile  desselben — Bezng  genonnnen  wird.  So  ist  insbesondere 
die  Sacbe  bei  der  dentseben  und  Oslerreiebiscben  Unfallver^ieberung 
freregelt.  Dadurcb  ist  die  Mogliebkeit  gegeben,  die  Gnindlagen  einer 
allgcmeinen  Lohnsfatishk  zu  gewinuen.  Hiezu  ist  aber  allerdiogs 
eiforderlieb,  dass  Vurkeln'ungen  getrollVn  werdeu,  welehe  fiir  die 
Zwecke  der  Verwaltiing  (niit  EinscbUiss  der  statistisebeu  Verwaltnng) 
die  voile  Klarlegnng  der  Lobnzablung  an  die  cinzelnen  Arbeit4?r  sicber 
stellen.  Um  die  Gnmdlagen  einer  solcbeu  aUgeineinen,  die  grossen 
Massen  der  Arbeiter  ersebopfenden  Lobnstatistik  zii  gewinnen,  ist  es 
bienaeb  im  Prinzip  geboten, 

dass  die  Unternebmer  verpfliebtet  werden,  Lobnzahlnngslist^n  auf- 

zustellen    und     einzureieben,    welcbe     uuter    entspreebender 

Gruppinuig  der  besebuftigten  Pei>ionen  imcb  ibrer  Stellung  im 

Betrieb    ( Arbeit sraiigstel lung)    die   Dauer    der   Bescbaftigung 

jedes   Arl)eit<^rs    in    eineni    gegebenen    Zeitabsebnitt    (Recb- 

nungsjabr)  nnd  den  Betrag  des  deniselben  im  Cfanzen  gezabUen 

Lobnes  naebweisen. 

Icli  begniige  mieb  niit  dieser  principiellen  Festlegung  der  statistisebeu 

Anforderung    an   die    Klarlegnng    der    Lobnverbaltnisse    seitens    der 

Arbeitgeber,    soweit    eine    solcbe     gemass    der     ofiPentlieb-recbtlieben 

Einriebtung  irgend  eines  Zweigs  der  Arbeiten-ersicbernng  geboten  ist. 

Auf  die  besonderen  Bestrebungen,  welebe  sich  in  dieser  Ricbtuiig  in 

Bezug   auf   Verbesserung   des   aus  der  deutseben  Unfallversicberuugs- 

Einricbtung  anfallenden    Materiales   auf  dem    jiingst    (Juni    1891)    in 

Miincben  abgebaltenen  Verbandstage  der  deutseben  Unfallversicberungs  • 

Berufsgenossensebaften    geltend     geniacbt     baben,     bebalte     icb     mir 

miindlicbe  Beriebterstattung  vor.* 

Es  ist  aueb  niebt  nieinc  Absiebt,  auf  die  Einzelbeiten  der  stadsfisch- 
technischen  Verarheitung  des  in  Vorseblag  gebracbten  Urni  ate  rials 
uaber  einzugeben  ;  ieb  miisste  soust  die  ganzc  Frage  der  Ausgestaltung 
einer  ratiouellen  Lobnstatistik  ersebopfen,  was  ieb  nicbt  als  uiicbsten 
Gegenstand  des  mir  gewordenen  Auftrages  ansebe. 

Ieb  babe  mu'  zwei  die  Grundfrageu  einer  solcben  Lobnstatistik 
beriibreude  Gesiebtspunkte  zu  betonen  :  (1)  die  Xotbwendigkeit  einer 
Individualisinmg  des  Urmaterials  in  dem  vorbezeiebneten  Sinne  in  der 
Art,  dass  fiir  jeden  einzeluen  Ai'beiter  das  Msiass  der  Arbeit!?leistnng 
und  die  Gegenleistung  an  Lobn  ersiebtlieb  wird.  Da^ss  in  jenen  Fallen, 
in  weleben  niebt  Zeitiirbeit  und  Stundenlobn,  sondern  Stuckarbeit  und 

•  Vgl.  uuten  den  Nachtrag,  p.  96,  post. 
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Stiicklohn  in  Frage  ist,  die  exacte  Nachweisung  der  Arbeitsleistung 
grossere  Schwierigkeiten  bietet,  braucht  kaum  hervorgehoben  zu 
werdem  Es  wird  in  diesen  Fallen  der  exacte  Naehweis  der  Lohnliste, 
welcher  nur  die  Entlohnung  in  Geld  (event,  auch  im  Gkldwerth  von 
Naturalien)  enthalt,  dureh  eine  besondere  sachverstandige  Enqu^te 
schatzungsweise  bezuglich  des  muthmasslicben  Maasses  der  Arbeitszeit 
in  alien  jenen  Fallen  zu  ergftnzen  sein,  in  welchen  die  Einriehtung  des 
Betriebs  (insbesondere  bei  der  Hausindustrie)  es  dem  Unternebmer 
unmoglieh  macbt,  den  Zeitaufwand  des  Arbeiters  nacb  Stnnden  in  der 
selben  Genauigkeit  anzugeben  wie  seinen  eigenen  Gkldaufwand. 

Zu  bctonen  babe  icb  ferner,  (2)  dass  das  Gelingen  der  ganzen 
Lohnstatistik  in  entscbeidender  Weise  abbangig  ist  von  der  Einriebtung 
der  Methode,  durch  welcbe  das  Urmaterial  an  Lobnzahlungslisten 
statistiseb-tecbnisch  ausgebeutet  wird.  (Siebe  unten  den  Abscbnitt  B.) 
Sind  diese  beiden  Vorbedingungen  erfiillt,  dann  bietet  die  Herstellimg 
einer  allgemeinen  zuverlassigen  Arbeitsstatistik  keine  Schwierigkeiten 
mehr.  Immerbin  aber  wird  das  Ziel  einer  statistiscben  Publicitat  der 
Lobnzabhing  in  alien  ihren  Einzelbeiten  niebt  uberall  sofort  erreicb- 
bar  sein,  und  wird  mancbes  auf  Seite  der  Unternebmer  bestehende 
Vorurtheil  zu  iiberwinden  sein.  Aber  aucb  auf  Seite  der  Arbeiter  wird 
man  nicbt  obne  Weiteres  geneigt  sein,  eine  einseitig  von  Seite  der 
Unternebmer  aufgestellte  Lobnzablungsnacbweisung  als  correct  anzuer- 
kennen.  Es  ist  aber  sozialpolitiscb  durcbaus  erwiinscbt,  dass  iiber  die 
Zuverlassigkeit  der  allgemeinen  Lohnstatistik  auch  in  den  Arbeiter- 
kreisen  keine  Zweifel  besteben,  und  ware  es  dessbalb  sebr  erwiinscbt, 
eine  Einriebtung  zu  treffen,  durch  welcbe  eine  gewisse  Mitwirkung  der 
Arbeiter  bei  der  Aufstellung  der  Lohnstatistik  ermoglicbt  wird. 

Icb  stelle  in  dieser  Beziebung  zur  Erwagung, 

ob  es  sich  nicbt  empfiehlt,  dass  gemischte  Ausscbiisse  (von  Yer* 
trauensmannem  der  Arbeitgeber  und  Arbeitnehmer)  eingesetzt 
werden,  welcbe  die  von  den  einzelnen  Unternehmem  au£^ 
gestellten  Lobnzahlungslisten  probeweise  durchsehen  und  im 
Falle  der  Beanstandung  mit  den  betreffenden  Untemehm^n 
zur  Behebung  untergelaufener  Fehler  ins  Benehmen  treten. 

SoUte  es  fur  be<lenklich  eracbtet  werden,  in  dieser  Weise  den  aus 
anderen  Unternebmungen,  welcbe  Concurrenten  angehoren  konnen, 
stammenden  Vertrauensmannern  Einblick  in  das  Detail  der  Arbeits- 
organisation  und  der  Lohnverhaltnisse  eines  Betriebs  zu  eroffnen,  so 
ware  zu  erwagen, 

ob  die  Mitwirkung  der  Arbeiterscbaft  der  einzelnen  Betriebe  etwa 
dadurch  zu  erreichen  ware,  dass  die  Lobnzahlungslisten  einer 
Erorterung  in  den  fur  die  einzelnen  Betriebe  bestehenden  oder 
zu  diesem  Zwecke  ins  Leben  zu  rufenden  Arbeiterausschiissen 
zu  unterstellen,  und  eventuell  nacb  Massgabe  dieser  Er6r» 
terungen,  falls  sich  dabei  Mangel  ergeben,  zu  berichtigen 
waren. 
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B.  METHODE  DER  GEWINNUISTG  DEE  NACHWELSE. 

Die  stutibtiscben  Nacliweisangen  aiis  tlem  Gebiete  cler  prin)iir,'ii 
und  sekundaren  Yersidierungsstatistik  konnen  in  befriedigender  Wimsp 
iiur  in  der  Voraussotzung  gewonnen  werden,  <lass 

1.  zur  Samndung  dos    UrmateriaLs  die  Anwendnug   von   Indin- 

duahahUiarien  in  weitestem  Unifaiige  stattfindt-t ; 

2.  die  Versidioningsan8taIten  selbst  von  (kn-  statisfisch-techni^chen 

Ausbeiitung  (b'eses  Unnaterials  in  weitestem  Uinfange  entkistet 
werden,  und  sok-he  ceufmHsirt  von  Stmitswegen  .stattfindet. 
Olme  die  Vorau.ssetznng  eintT  soleiien  Onjanisntion  der  Stati.stik 
des   ArlK'iterversichernngswesens,  welehe  fur  deren  Dnrchfuhruncr  von 
entscLeidenck'r   Ee(k>utuug   isl,  wurde  ich  es  niebt  gewagt   baben,  die 
obigen  Vorscblage,  insbeson<lere  die  Antragc  auf  weitgebenikN  Di-tail 
ck^r  Personabiacbwei.snngen  fiir  Yersieberte  nnri  von  der  Versicberun«^s- 
verwirkliebung  Betroffene  zu  luacben.     Icb  erklare  dessbalb  auscb-iiek- 
lieb,  (ktss  eine  ganz  wesentliebe  Reduktion  jener  Anforck'rungen  erfor- 
derbcb  ware,  wenn  niebt  die  bier  befiirwortete  Oj-gnnisaition  der  Stati.stik 
sondern  an  deren  Stelle  eine  deeentralisirte  Bearbeitung  derselbi-n  bei 
den  einzebien   Yersicbeningi^anstaUen    fiir  zweekents|>reehen<l    erachtet 
werden    sollte,     Diiss  ieb   selbst   fiir   den   Fall  der  liier  befiirworteten 
Organisation   fur  eine  gewisse  Ubergangszeit  noeb    eine   gewisse    Be> 
scbraukung  des  Progmmmes  der  Statistik  der  Arbeiterversiehernn"-  fiir 
angemessen   erachte,  wird  unten   bei  einem    UberbHek  des  gesannnten 
Maasses   der   ins   Auge  gefassten   sozialstatistiscben   Erruno-enscliaften 
(kvrgelegt  werden. 

Zuuaebst  liandelt  es  sieh  hier  daruin,  in  Kurze  die  Grundziicre  des 
Yerfabrens  (Ut  Erliebung  niit  Lubvidualzaldkarten  und  der  centrab'- 
slrten  stoatheben  Ausbeuiung  dieser  Zablkarten  zu  erortein. 

Die  Aufstelbmg  der  Zdhlkarten  iiber  die  einzelnen  Tliatsacben 
welcbe  Gegenstiind  der  stiitistisehen  Mnssenbeobachtung  sind,  wird   in 
der  Kegel  (k^n  Organen  der  Yersicberungsanstalten  iibertragen  wenkni 
konnen.     Dies  gilt  insbesondere  von  den  fur  die  Yersicberten  und  fiir 
die  von   der   Yersieberungsverwirklicbung   Betroffenen   zu    liefernden 
Personalangaben.     Yoraussetzung    ist,  dass  die  Annlrld^ulg^;pfii(.ht  der 
Betheiligten  so  gercgelt  ist,  dass  sanimtliebe  oben  gt^forde'i-te  saebliebe 
und  persouliebe  Angaben  durcb  dieselben  gedeckt  werden.     Erleicbtert 
wird  die  Herstellung  der   Zablkarten  dmbu-ch,  dass  sofort  niit  jeder 
einiebien  Meldung  aueb  die  Zablkarte  ausgefiillt  wird.     Eine  Erleieh- 
terung  der  Arbeit  der  Yersicherungsanstalten  ist  dadurch  zu  erzielen, 
dass  die  Zablkarte   als    abtrennbarer   Coupon    der   Annieldeformukin' 
tegesU'Wt  und  ziigleidi   mit  der  Anmeldung  von  den   Annieldenden 
ausgdviWt  ^vi^d.    Dock   muss   aueb    das    eventuelle    Eintreten    einer 
centralen  AnCertigung  der  Zablkarten  b(^i   der  im    Ubrigen    mit  der 
?iUt\^l\se\YAeeW\st:\\OTi  Ausbeutuug  der  Zablkarten  zu  betrauenden  Stelle 
voTbeWWn  \verd(n\.    Dieses  Yerfabren  wird  sieb  nanientlieb  fiir   die 
tVrtta^uti^tW  Xu^aWwin  deu  Lolmlisten  auf  Zablkarten  empfelden. 
D\e. «tati«ti>!cK-tccKuische  Ambeutiinf/ des  Urmateiials an  Ziihlkarten 
mo»m  ^«Tl;iv\vlJ^\ie  dn  mitralisirten  Tliiitigkeit  einer  stjiatlieben 
Wir/«tW  \^fxif\^\i  ^et^^w.    Ms  Orgat^  -  '  •     ^j^.j^  b(\sonders  die 
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statistische  Abthellung  eines  staatlieben  Arbeitsamtes.  Eiu  sehr  beach- 
tenswerthes  Vorbild  Lst  die  Thatigkeit  des  englischen  Board  of  Trade* ; 
doch  ist  gegenuber  dem  bier  befiirworteten  Verfabren  bervorzubeben, 
dass  im  Board  of  Trade  die  Arbeitsstatistik  in  der  Hauptsacbe  nocb 
nicbt  aus  dem  eigentlicben  Urmaterial  der  indiTiduellen  Tbatsaebenbeo- 
bacbtungen,  sondern  aus  bereits  anderweitig,  insbesondere  von  Unter- 
nebmem,  Gewerkvereinen  u.  s.  w.  statistiscb-teebniscb  concentrirtem 
Material  bergestellt  wird. 

Diese  Centralisining  der  Bearbeitung  der  2^ablkarten  bei  einer 
staatlieben  Beborde  scbliesst  nicbt  aus,  dass  einzelne  Organe  der 
Versicberungsanstalten  aucb  fiir  sicb  Statistik  pflegen ;  diess  ist  sogar 
sebr  erwiinsebt;  dieselben  werden  sicb  mit  Nutzen  solcben  Sonder- 
untersucbungen  zuwenden,  fiir  welcbe  die  centnde  Bearbeitung  des 
Arbeitsamtes  keinen  Baum  bietet. 
Hienacb  3cblage  icb  vor : 

Es  enipfieblt  sicb,  durcbgangig  IndiTidualzablkarten  zur  Gewin- 

nung  des  statistischen  Urmateriales  der  Arbeiterversieberung 

anzuwenden  und  die  statistiseb-techniscbe  Yerarbeitung  dieser 

Zablkarten  centndisirt  durcb  eine  staatlicbe  Beb6rde — zweck- 

massig    die    statistiscbe     Abtbeilung    eines    Arbeitsamtes — 

vornebmen  zu  lassen. 

Bei    einem     Vherhlick  der  sozialstatistiscben    Wilnscbe    an    die 

Verwaltung  der  offentlich-recbtlicben  Arbeiterversieberung,  wie  solcbe 

im  Yorstebenden  formulirt  sind,  darf  man  sicb  nicbt  verbeblen,  dass  die — 

grundsatzlicb  wiinscbenswertbe— ^/br^/ati/enc^  ununterbrocliene  Durcb-. 

f  iibrung  der  vorbezeicbneten  Massenerbebungen  und  der  Bearbeitung 

derselben  auf  bedeutende  Scbwierigkeiten  stossen  wird,  welcben  nament- 

licb  in  der  nacbsten  Zeit,  die  als  eine  Cbergangsperiode  zu  der  Aera 

einer  vollkommen  ausgebildeten  Sozialstatistik  angeseben  werden  darf, 

Recbnung  zu  tragen  sein  wird.     Eine  fortlaufende  Massenbeobacbtung 

in  dem  oben  dargelegten  Sinne  mit  Beriicksicbtigung  der  bezcichneten 

Einzelgliederungen  wird  in  Aollem  Umfange  voraussichtlich  zunacbst 

nur  beziiglicb   der   die    Yersicherungsverwirklichung    berbeifiibrenden 

Umstande  und  der  dabei  betroffenen  Personen  zu  erreichen  sein.     Selbst 

biebei  ist  es,  wie  es  das  Beispiel  der  deutscben  Unfallstatistik  zeigt, 

nicbt  ausgeschlossen,  dass  eingebende  statistiscbe  Nachweise  nicbt  sofort 

als  fortlaufende,  sondern  nur  als  intermittirende  erboben  werden. 

Nocb  wabrscheinlicher  aber  ist  es,  dass  sicb  Scbwierigkeiten 
ergeben,  die  bezeicbneten  Personalnacbweisungen  fiir  den  G^esammt- 
stand  an  Yersicberten — und  demgemass  aucb  folgericbtig  gesondert  fiir 
die  jcweiligen  Zugange  und  Abgange  an  Yersicberten — ^in  vollem 
Umfange  als  fortlaufende  aufzustellen.  Fiir  den  Cbergang  mag  man 
oicb  begniigen,  dass  solcbe  Nacbweisungen  mit  reicbbaltigen  statistiscben 
Gliederungen  und  Combinationen  aller  Art,  zunacbst  nur  probeweise 
fiir  ein  Jahr  und  dann  interraittirend  nacb  Ablauf  einiger  Jabre  je  fiir 
ein  weitcres  Jabr  wieder  erboben  werden.     Als  Ziel  muss  aber  aucb  in 

♦  Auf  die  allgemoine  Frage  der  Arbeitsamter,  insbetondere  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten,  und  deren  statistiscber  Functionen  einzugchen  Tfilrde  mich  bier  zu  weit 
fiabren. 
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iliesem  Fulle  die  fortlaufende  statistische  Massenbeobachtung  im  Auge 
Vhalten  werden.  Dabei  ist  niclit  zu  vcrgessen,  dass  gerade  der  fort- 
laufende Charakter  solcber  Erbebungen  deren  Einleben  bei  alien 
i>etbeiligten  am  besten  si  chert.  Auch  ist  zu  erwarten,  dass — wenn  nur 
€jinmal  mit  grundlicber  soziaLstatistiscber  Arbeit  seitens  des  Arbeiteamtes 
eines  Staats  der  Anfang  gemacbt  ist — da«  Verlangea  nacb  regelmassiger 
Fortsetzung  derselbeu  so  iteigen  .wird,  dass  die  entgegenstebenden 
Triisbeitscoefficienten  aller  Betbeilit'ten  iiberwunden  werden. 


II.  Arbeit erversicherungswesen  ausser  der  offentlich-rechtlichen 
Zwangsversicherung . 

Wo  offentlieh-reebtlicbe  Zwangsversicberung  der  Arbeiter  be-steht, 
Icann  die  SUiatsgewalt  einen  unmittelbaren  Einfluss  auf  die  Ausgestal- 
tung  der  Statistik  der  Arbeiterversicherung  nebmen.  Doch  ist  es  aucb 
in  diesem  Falle  keineswegs  nothwendig  oder  aucb  nur  gebraueblich,  dass 
alios  Detail  der  statistischen  IN'aebweise  durcb  staatlicbe  Anordnung 
bindend  festgestellt  wird,  es  kann  vielmebr  auch  in  diesem  Falle  manebe 
Einzelheit  fakultativ  gelassen  werden.  Erwilnscbt  ist  jedocb,  dass 
'b?zligUch  der  Hanptpunkte  eine  gleichfOrmige  GK»staltung  der  Statistik 
obligatorisch  vorgescbrieben  st»i. 

Schwieriger  ist  die  befriedigende  Gestaltung  der  Statistik  der 
freiwilligen  Arbeiterversicherung  aller  Art.  Doch  ist  auch  bier  die 
'8taatsgewalt  bezuglich  der  Statistik  nicht  maehtlos. 

a.  Soweit  an  der  freiwilligen  Arbeiterversicherung  auch  Stoats- 
<instalten  Theil  nebmen,  hat  es  die  Staatsgewalt  ohne  Weitereis  in  der 
Hand,  die  Statistik  im  Sinne  der  oben  unter  I.  entwickelten  Vorschlage 
xu  gestalten. 

b.  Mittelbar  kann  die  Ausbildung  der  Statistik  da  gef Order t  werden, 
wo  das  Gesetz  der  Staatsgewalt  das  Eecht  gibt,  von  Arbeiterversicherungs- 
Anstalten  aller  Art  Rechenschaftiberichte  zu  fordern.  Damit  in  dieser 
Hinsicht  wirksam  vorgegangen  werden  k6nne,  empfiehlt  es  sich,  die 
Oes?tzgebung  soweit  erforderlich  dahin  zu  verschftrfen, 

dass    ausdriicklich    nicht     bloss    rechnungsmftssige    Darlegungen, 

sondern  auch  statistische  Nachweise  in  dem  oben  zu  I.  ange- 

gebenen  Sinne — eventuell  unter  Bezeichnung  der  Hauptpunkte 

derselben  im  Gesetz  — gef ordert  werden  kOnnen. 

Als  Gkirantie  gegen  ein  tTbermass  statistischer  Anforderungen  an 

flie  P^i^'atanstalten  mag  die  Zustimmung  eines  aus  Staatsbeamten  und 

Vertretern  der  betheiligten  Privatanstalten  gemischten  Commission  zum 

Erlass  der  statistischen  Einzelvorscbriften  erf  ordert  werden. 

c.  Als  letztes  Auskunftsmittel  verbleibt  das  nicht  auf  positives 
Oesetz  sich  stiitzende  Mittel  des  Ersuchens  an  die  betheiligten  Vcr- 
vroMung^nfrettoillig  die  gewttnschto  Statistik  zu  lief  em. 

Wenn  auch  gehofFt  werden  kann,  dass  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  die  Eiosicht 
A'om  Nutzen  und  der  Nothwendigkeit  der  Soztalstatistik  im  AUgemeinen 
und  der  Arbeiterversicberungstatistik  im  besonderen  mehr  und  mehr 
sich  verbreiten  and  damit  auch  der  Weg  djer  freiwilligen  Statistik  immcr 
gangbarer  werden  wird,  so  ist  doch  zu  wilnschen^  dass  dieser  Weg  nur 
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als  letzte  Beserve  verbleibe,  schon  desshalb,  well  aiich  bei  Zunahme  des 
guten  Willens  der  Privatanstalten  in  Bezug  auf  Lieferung  der  Statist! k 
iiberhaiipt  keine  Biirgschaft  daf iir  gegeben  ist,  dass  dabei  seitens  der 
einzelnen  Anstalten  auch  nnr  annahernd  gleichmassig  in  der  Gestaltung 
des  statistisehen  Materials  werde  verfahren  werden.  Es  ist  desshalb 
dahin  zu  wirken,  dass  thunlicLst  alle  Versicherungsanstalten  zur  Liefe- 
rung von  Nachweisen  durch  Gksetz  verpflichtet  werden.  Weiterer 
Erwagung  mag  es  anheimgestellt  bleiben,  ob  diess  nur  durch  Androhung 
von  Keehtsnaehtheilen,  oder  auch  durch  eigentliche  St raf androhung — 
<lie  wohl  kauni  zu  umgehen  sein  wird— crreicht  werden  soil.  Jedenfalls 
ist  es  erwUnscht, 

in  irgend  einer  Weise  die  Verpflichtung  zur  Lieferung  statistischer 
iN'achweise  (gewissen  Umfangs  und  gewisser  Gliederung)  iiber 
die  Ergebnisse  der  Arbeiterversicherung  aller  Art  zu  verall- 
gemeinem. 

Beziiglich  der  Form  der  Gewinnung  der  statistisehen  Ergebnisse 
aus  dem  von  den  Privatanstalten  zur  Verfiigung  zu  stellenden  Material 
muss  die  Staatsgewalt  das  grOsste  Entgegenkommen  zeigen.  Es  muss 
ilesshalb  nicht  bloss  die  statistisch-technische  Verarbeitung  des  Ur- 
materials  centralisirt  von  Staatswegen  vorgenommen  werden,  sondern  es 
wird  auch  seitens  des  Staats,  soweit  es  irgendvie  die  Arbeit  der  Anstalten 
erleichtert,  schon  die  Herstellung  der  Individual-Zahlkarten  zu  iiber- 
uehmen  sein, 

Um,  zumal  f  iir  den  Anfang,  nicht  zu  grosse  Schwierigkeiten  zu 
schaffen,  empfiehlt  es  sich,  das  Maass  der  Anforderungen  an  die  von  den 
Privatanstalten  aller  Art  zu  stellenden  Anforderungen  gegeniiber  den 
unter  I.  enthaltenen  Vorschlagen  zu  ermiissigen,  Insbesondere  wird 
<larauf  verzichtet  werden  miissen,  die  Statistik  der  Privatversicherung 
der  Arbeiter  zugleich  zur  Gewinnung ,  einer  allgemeinen  Lohnstatistik 
zu  beniitzen.  Die  oben  erwahnte  Verwfiltungs-Publicitat  der  Lohn- 
zahlung,  welche  mit  der  offentlich-rechtlichen  Arbeiterversicherung  sich 
naturgemass  verbindet,  ist  bei  dem  Mangel  Offentlich-rechtlichen 
Charakters  des  Versicheningswesens  gar  nicht  oder  nur  in  geringem 
Maasse  vorhanden.  Auch  wird  man  wohl  Anstand  nehmen,  lediglich 
und  unmittelbar  zum  Zweck  der  Lohnstatistik  die  Verpflichtung 
der  Unternehmer  zu  solcher  Lohnzahlungs-Publicitat  zu  schaffen. 
Mindestens  ist  heuto  die  sozialpolitische  Auffassung  der  Mehrheit  daf  iir 
noch  nicht  reif,  wahrend  allerdings  nicht  zu  verkennen  ist,  dass  Ange^- 
jiichts  der  Stellung  von  Kapital  und  Arbeit  gegen  einander  imd  bei  der 
StelluDgnahme  zwischen  und  iibpr  den  Parteien,  welche  der  Staats- 
gewalt zufallt,  das  Bediirfniss  der  erwahnten  Lohnzahlungs-Publicitat 
in  stetiger  Zunahme  begriffen  ist. 

Auch  im  t)brigen,  soweit  die  Versicherungsstatistik  im  engeren 
Sinne  in  Frage  ist,  wird  an  dem  unter  I.  aufgestellten  Programm 
manehes  vereinfacht  werden  miissen,  wenn  es  sich  nicht  um  Offentlich- 
rechtliche,  sondern  um  Privatanstalten  handelt.  Wie  dabei  im  Einzel- 
nen etwa  vorzugehen  ware,  mag — ^falls  auf  diese  Frage  iiberhaupt  naher 
cingegangen  werden  soil — ^miindlicher  ErOrterung  vorbehalten  bleiben. 
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NACHTRAG 

zu  dem 

Berichte  von  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr  iiber  die  sozialstatistische 
AusBEUTE  der  Arbeiterversicherung. 

In  meinem  Bericht  iiber  die  sozialstatistische  Ausbeute  der  Arbei- 
terversicherung babe  ich  vorbebalten,  miindlich  Naberes  iiber  die 
Bestrebungen  des  Verbandes  deutscber  Unfall-Berufsgenossensebaften 
in  Bezug  auf  Einfiihrung  einer  znverlassigen  LohnstatistiJt  vorzubringen. 
Bei  der  grossen  Bedeutung,  welche  diese  Bestrebungen  baben,  und  bet 
der  Schwierigkeit,  welche  die  bloss  miindlicbe  Auseinandersetzung  eines 
vielgliedrigen  Formiilares  bietet,  wird  es  Billigung  finden,  wenn  ich  die 
in  Aussicht  genommene  miindlicbe  Darstellung  durch  den  folgenden 
Nachtragsbericht  einleite. 

Die  Offentlicb-recbtlicbe  Unfallversicherung  der  industriellen 
Arbeiter — von  deren  Lohnstatistik  in  Folgenden  allein^  die  Bede  sein 
soil  — ist  in  Deutschland  benif sgenossenschaf tUch  unter  Zusammenfassung* 
verwandter  Betriebsarten  zu  grossen,  theils  das  Reich  im  Ghinzen,  theils 
grosse  Gkbietsabschnite  desselben  umfassenden  Versicherungsanstalten 
geregelt.  Die  einzelnen  Untemebmer  [sind  die  zur  Aufbringung  der 
Unf alien tschadigungen  verpflichteten  Mitglieder  der  G^nossenscfaaft, 
welche  gesetzlich  (§71  des  Gesetzes  vom  6.  Juli  1884)  verpflicbtet  sind 
binnen  sechs  Wochen  nach  Ablauf  des  Rechnungsjahres  dem  G^nossen- 
schaftsvorstand  eine  Nachweisung  vorzulegen,  welche  u.  A.  enthalt ; 
**  die  wfthrend  des  abgelaufenen  Jahres  im  Betriebe  beschaftigten 
'*  versicherten  Personen  und  die  von  denselben  verdienten  Ldhne  and 
^^  Geh&lter."  Dabei  haben  die  Mitglieder  der  C^nossenschaft  nicht 
nur  die  fur  Ermittlung  ihrer  Beitragspflicht  in  Betracht  kommenden 
sog.  "  anrechnungsfilhigen  "  Lchne,  sondern  auch  die  wirhlich  verdienten 
Ldhme  und  Gehdlter  anzugeben.  Hiedurch  ist  die  voile  gesetzliche 
Grundlage  zu  einer  genauen  Lohnstatistik  gegeben,  welche  noch  der 
weiteren  Verstftndigung  iiber  die  Einrichtung  der  Erbebungsformulare 
(d.  i.  der  Lohnnachweisungen)  und  iiber  die  Art  und  den  Umfang  der 
statistisch-technischen  Ausbeutung  dieser  Erbebungsformulare  bedarf. 
Bisher  hat  eine  Nutzbarmachung  des  beziiglich  der  wirklich  gezahlten 
L  ibne  von  den  einzelnen  Berufsgenossen  zu  liefemdcn  Materiales,  fur 
de^>sen  Gestaltung  eine  bindende  gemeinsame  Norm  fehlt,  nicht  statt- 
gerunden,  indem  das  Reichsversicberungsamt  von  den  Berufsgenossen - 
schaften  nur  eine  summarische  Angabe  der  in  Anrechnung  zu  bringenden 
Lohnbetrage  verlangt  hat. 

Erfreulicher  Weise  hat  sich — unter  dank??nswerther  FOrderung 
dieses  Strebens  durch  den  hochverdienten  Priisidenten  des  Reichsver- 
sicherungsamts,  Herrn  Dr.  B5diker — im  Schoosse  der  Berufsgenossen - 
schaften  selbst  der  "Wunsch  nach  einem  Ausbau  der  Lohnstatistik  anf 
der  gegebenen  gesetzlichen  Grundlage  mehr  und  mehr  geltc^nd  gemaeht. 
Der  Verband  der  dmitschen  Boruf sgenossenschaf  ten,  wolchem  letzterc 
zwar  nicht  vollzfthlig,  aber  in  iiberwiegender  Zahl  (42  von  64)  angehCren, 
hat  die  Frage  der  Lohnstatistik  schon  seit  liingenT  Zeit  in  den  Krcis 
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seiner  ErOrterungen  gezogen.  Auf  dem  Verbandstage  zu  Strassburg 
(1890)  legte  die  vom  geschaftsfiihrenden  Ausschuss  niedergesetzte 
Commission  (Referent  Direktor  Wenzel,  Berlin)  als  das  Ergebniss  ihrer 
Berathung  dar : 

1.  dass  die  Aufstellung  einer  guten  Lohnstatistik  im  Interesse  der 

deutschen  sozialpolitischen  Gesetzgebung  ein  unabweisbares 
Bediirfniss  sei  und  dass  gerade  die  Industrie  selbst  ein  lebhaftes 
Interesse  daran  habe,  dafiir  zu  sorgen,  dass  zur  Widerlegung 
der  vielfach  fur  agitatorische  Zwecke  verbreiteten  unriehtigen 
Darstellung  der  Arbeitsverdienste  unangreifbare  Zahlen  iiber  die 
Erwerbsverhaltnisse  der  industriellen  Lohnarbeiter  festgestellt 
werden ; 

2.  dass  die  Berufsgenossenscbaften  besser  als  irgend  eine  andere 

Kdrperscbaft  oder  Beb5rde  in  der  Lage  seien  eine  brauehbare 
Lohnstatistik  zu  liefem ; 

3.  dass  die  praktiscben  Schwierigkeiten,  welche  sich  angeblieb  der 

Ausfiihrung  einer  berufsgenossenscbaftlichen  Lohnstatistik 
entgegenstellen,  durehaus  nicht  oder  wenigstens  bei  weitem 
nieht  in  dem  Maasse,  wie  es  von  den  Gegnern  behauptet  wird, 
vorhanden  sind. 

Der  Verbandstag  schloss  sich  grundsatzlich  dieser  AufFassung  an 
und  beschloss,  den  geschaftsfiihrenden  Ausschuss  zu  beauftragen,  der 
Durchfiihrung  einer  von  den  Berufsgenossenschaften  zu  bewirkenden 
Lohnstatistik  die  Wege  zu  bahnen  und  die  ihm  zu  diesem  Zwecke 
geeignet  scheinenden  Schritte  zu  untemehmen. 

Die  weiterhin  mit  der  Angelegenheit  befasste  Commission  des 
geschaftsfiihrenden  Ausschusses  hat  dtfs  Schema  einer  Lohnnachweisung 
formulirt  und  dasselbe  auf  dem  Verbandstag  zu  Miinchen  (Juni  1891) 
in  Vorlage  gebracht. 

Mit  Becht  geht  dabei  die  Commission  von  der  Auffassung  aus,  dass 
die  Zusammenwerfung  der  Lohne  ganz  verschiedenartiger  Arbeiter- 
kategorieen  zu  unbrauchbaren  Ergebnissen  filhre.  Sie  stellt  den 
Ghiindsatz  der  Individualisirung  voran,  und  verlangt  von  den  Schluss- 
zahlen  der  Statistik  eine  Gliederung  tier  Lohne  nach  Alter  und  Geschlecht, . 
nach  Wohnbezirk  und  Bcsch&ftigung  der  Arbeiter. 

Als  unerlasslich  wird  es  weiter  angesehen,  festzustellen,  fiir  welches 
Maass  von  Arbeitszeit  ein  bestimmter  Lohn  gezahlt  wird.  Es  wird  also 
neben  der  H5he  des  Lohnes  die  Dauer  der  Arbeitszeit  festgestellt  A^erden 
miissen.  Daraus  ist  weiter  beabsichtigt,  den  Arbeitsverdienst  auf  den 
sog.  "  VoUarbeiter,"  d.  h.  einen  Arbeiter,  der  jahrlich  300  Arbeitstage  ^ 
10  Stunden  thatig  ist,  zu  reduziren,  um  " vergleichbare  Zahlen"  zu 
gewinnen,  womit  jedoch  selbstverstandlich  das  Gebiet  der  weiteren 
soziaLstatistischen  Ausniitzung  des  durch  eine  genaue  Verzeichnung  der 
gezahlten  LOhne  gewonnenen  Materials  keineswegs  erschOpft  ist. 

Das  Erhebungsformular,  welches  die  Commission  in  Vorschlag 
gebracht  hat,  beniht  auf  vollstandiger  Individualisirung  der  Angaben 
fiir  die  einzelnen  Arbeiter.     Dasselbe  ist  in  der  Anlage  abgedruckt. 

Bevor  auf  die  Einzelheiten  der  Angaben  eingegangen  wird,  sei 
jedoch  bemerkt,  dass  die  Commission  in  ihrer  Mehrheit  Bedenken 
getragen  hat,  die  Angaben  nach  den  einzelnen  JVochen  des  Jahres  in 

t     p.  2596.  O 
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den  von  den  Unternehmorn  jin  die  Berufsgenossenschaften  einzureiehen- 
den  Lohnnachiceisungen  zu  verlangen,  wiihrend  sie  allerdings  dufiir 
ist,  dass  das  Fonnnlar  mit  dieser  Unterseheidung  der  Angaben 
nach  einzelnen  Woohen  als  Lohnliste  fiir  den  eigenen  Gebraueh 
des  Unternehinors  fortlanfend  gefiihrt  werde,  wahrend  die  an  di** 
Berufsgeuossensehaft  pinziireichen<le  Lohnnachweisung  nicht  die  ein- 
zelnen Wochenangaben,  sondern  nur  die  Jahresbetrage  enthalten  soil. 
N'ach  Ansicht  der  Commission  soil  hienach  das  anliegende  Schema, 
soweit  die  Detaillirnng  nach  Woehen  in  Frage  kommt,  das  eigentliehe — 
jedoeh  beim  Unternehmer  verbleibende  Erhebungsfonnular  sein, 
wahrend  die  nur  die  Jahressnmrae  enthaltende  an  die  Bernfsgenossen- 
sehaft  einzusendende  Lohnnaehweisnng  das  erste,  allerdings  noch  imiiier 
fiir  jeden  Arbeiter  individualisirte  Concentrationsformular  darsteik, 
Der  Referent  selbst  steht — und  zwar  mit  Recht — pers5nlieh  auf  dem 
Standpnnkt,  dass  der  wochenweise  Xachweis  nicht  bloss  fiir  <len 
intemen  Zweck  der  Summlung  des  Jahresausweises,  sondern  auch  fiir 
sich  behnfs  Berucksichtiguug  bei  der  Gliederung  der  statistischen 
N"achweise  von  Bedentung  sei.  Selir  interessant  ist  die  Mittheihing  ties 
Referenten  iiber  die  Erfahrnngen,  welche  in  dieser  Hinsicht  bei  tier 
Berufsgenosseuschaft  der  ehemischen  Indnstrie  geinacht  wordeu  sind. 
Dort  wird  das  (in  der  Anlage  abgedrnckte)  fragliche  Formidar  schou 
lange  angewendet ;  als  nun  in  einem  Jahre  der  Versnch  geraacht 
wnrde,  statt  der  Formulare  mit  wOehentlichen  Lohnnngaben  Formulare 
einzufiihren,  in  denen  nnr  die  Lohnsumme  des  ganzen  Jahres  einzutragen 
war,  erhob  sich  lebhafter  Widerspruch.  Die  Mehrzahl  der  Betriebs- 
unternehmer  hatte  sich  daran  gewohnt,  die  Eintragnngen  der  Lohne  in  das 
Formular  wochentlich  vorzunehnien  nnd  dimu  am  Sehluss  des  Jahres  nur 
die  Summe  zu  ziehen  und  der  Berufsgenosseuschaft  einzureichen.  Auf 
vielseitigen  Wunsch  bescbloss  desshalb  der  Vorstand  der  Bern fsgenossen- 
schaft  der  ehemischen  Industrie  mit  grosser  Mehrheit,  zu  den  alten 
Forderungen  zuriiekzukehren.  ]VIit  Recht  hel)t  der  Referent  auch 
hervor,  dass  nur  bei  Unterseheidung  der  Wochennachweise  die  Bedeu- 
tuug  des  sog.  Saisongeschaftes  im  wirthscliaftlichen  Lel)en  der  Arbeiter 
ersichtlich  werde. 

Gleichwohl  war  die  Commission  des  Verbandstags  der  Ansicht,  dass 
zur  Zeit  die  allgemeine  obligatorische  Einfiihrung  wochentiicher  Lohn- 
nachweise  auf  grosse  Schwierigkeiten  stossen  Mriirde,  erwartet  aber, 
dass  die  Genossenschaftsvorstande  bereit  sein  werden,  das  vorliegende 
Formular  in  dem  angegebeuen  Sinn  als  Lobniiste  fiir  ihre  Mitglieder 
einzufuhren.  Dabei  nimmt  sie — was  zugleich  bezUglich  der  weiteren 
Erschliessung  der  Quellen  der  Sozialstatistik  von  allgemeinerem  Interesse 
ist— darauf  Bezug,  dass  nach  dem  neuen  Reichsgesetz  vom  1.  Juni  1891, 
betreffend  Abanderang  der  Gewerbeorc'nung  (§139  b,)  die  Arbeitgel^er 
verpflichtet  sind,  der  stiiatlichen  Aufsichtsbehorde  oder  der  Polizeil)ehorde 
diejenigen  statistischen  Mittheilungen  ul)er  die  Verhaltnisse  der  Arbeiter 
zu  machen,  welche  ^ora  Bundesrath  oder  von  der  Landes-Centralbehdrde 
unter  Festsetzung  der  dabei  zu  beobachtenden  Fristen  und  Formen 
vorgeschrieben  werden.  Die  Commission  meint,  es  werde  keinem 
Zweifel  unterliegen,  dass  die  Reichsregierung  mit  der  Erhebung  solcher 
sozialstatistischer  Aufnahmen  vori^ehen  wertie  und  dass — falls   nicht  die 
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Berufsgenossenschaften  in  allernftchster  Zeit  aus  eigener  Initiative  den 
Mangel  einer  brauchbaren  Statistik  uber  die  Erwerbsverhftltnisse  der 
industriellen  Arbeiter  zu  beseitigen  bestrebt  sind — der  Bundesrath 
seinerseits  die  Liicke  ausfiillen  werde.  Dass  aber  dann  die  Anforder- 
ungen  der  amtlichen  Statistik  nieht  hinter  dem  vorli^enden  Schema 
zuriickbleiben  wiirden,  gehe  sehon  daraus  hervor,  dass  der  Direktor  des 
kaiserl.  statistischen  Amtes,  Herr  von  Scheel,  diesem  Formular  seine 
Zustimmung  gegeben  habe  und  dass  auch  Herr  Begierungsrath  Evert 
vom  k5nigl.  preussischen  statist ischen  Bureau  in  der  von  ihm  veroffent- 
liehen  Arbeit  iiber  Lohnstatistik*  ganz  unabhangig  zu  fast  genau 
denselben  ErgebnLssen  beziiglich  des  Fragebogens  gekommen  sei  wie  die 
Commission.  (Bei  den  Berathungen  des  Verbandsti^es  selbst  wurden 
von  einzelnen  Rednem  die  Schwierigkeiten  betont,  seiche  die  Auf- 
stellung  eines  fiir  alle  Berufsgenossenschaften  passenden  Schemas 
bereite,  und  wurde  desshalb  das  von  dem  Referenten  vorgelegle 
Formular  den  Berufsgenossenschaften  zur  Annahme — soweit  die  Verhalt- 
nisse  derselben  die  Anwendung  des  Formulars  ermttglichen — empfohlen.) 

Die  in  Frage  stehende  in  der  Aulage  abgedruckte  Lohnliste  beruht, 
wie  aus  der  Einrichtung  der  Kopfspalten  des  Formulars  ersichtlich  ist,  auf 
stronger  Individualisirung  der  Nachweise  fiir  die  einzelnen  Arbeiter. 
Jeder  derselben  soil  aufgefiihrt  werden  nach  Namen,  Art  der  BesehRfti- 
gung,  unter  specieller  Bezeichnung  des  Geschlechts,  sowie  nach  seinem 
Alter.  Der  sachliche  Nachweis  fiir  jeden  einzelnen  Arbeiter  erstreckt 
sich  auf  die  Zahl  der  Arbeitstage,  die  Gesammtzahl  der  Arbeitsstunden, 
den  verflienten  Lohn  in  Mark,  wobei  Accordlohn  durch  Unterstreichen 
besonders  bezeichnet  werden  soil. 

Die  Commission  geht  bei  ihrem  Vorschlage  von  der  Auffassung 
aus,  dass  die  Individualfragen  nach  Namen,  Q^schlecht  und  Alter  der 
Arbeiter  im  Unfallversicherungsgesetz  begriindet  sind.  Was  speciell  die 
Frage  nach  dem  Alter — welche  wegen  der  jugendlichen  Arbeiter  von  Be- 
deutung  ist — anlangt,  so  wird  hervorgehoben,  dass  es  fiir  viele  Betriebs- 
unternehmer  leichter  sei,  unmittelbar  das  Alter  des  Arbeiters  anzugeben, 
als  die  Frage  zu  beantworten,  ob  der  Arbeiter  im  Sinne  der  Q^werbeord- 
nung  zu  den  jugendlichen  zahle.  Ueberdiess  werde  die  Altersangabe 
der  Arbeiter  heute  fur  so  viele  Zwecke  (Krankenversicherung,  Alters- 
und  Invulidenversicherung)  gefordert,  dass  der  Unternehmer  im  Allge- 
meinen  diese  Frage  mit  Leichtigkeit  beantworten  k6nne.  Dazu  wird 
als  zweckm^ig  empfohlen,  die  Frage  dahin  zu  erganzen,  dass  die  Alters- 
angabe fiir  den  1.  Januar  oder  1.  Juli  des  Erhebungsjahres  gemacht 
wird. 

Zur  Begriindung  der  im  Unfallversicherungsgesetz  nicht  begriin- 
deten  Fragen  "  Art  der  Besehaftigung  "  und  "  Ist  der  verdiente  Lohn 
Accordlohn  "  wird  Folgendes  ausgefiihrt.     Bei  der  ersten  Frage  handelt 

*  Kritiscbe  Bemerkungen  xa  einigen  lohnstatistischen  Vorschiagen.  Zeitscbrift 
des  k.  preuss.  statist.  Bureaus,  1890,  III.,  S.  267.  Herrorragendes  auf  dem  Gebiete 
lohnstatlstischer  Forscbungen  euthalten  die  amtlichen  statifitischen  Verdffeut- 
lichungen  des  Konigr.  Sochsoii  (Dr.  Bdhmert),  der  Stadt  Berlin  (Dr.  Bdckh)  and  des 
Kdnigr.  Italien  (Bodio).  Beacbteuswerth  ist  auch  ein  ktirzlich  erschienener 
Artikel  von  Dr.  Uirscbberg  (Berlio),  "  Zur  Lohnstatistik  der  Berufsgenossenscbaftea  " 
(Die  Arbeiterversorgung,  VIII.  Jabrg.     Berlin,  1891.     No.  18). 
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es  sich  wesentlich  una  Unterscheidung  der  "  gelernten "  von  den 
"  ungelernten  "  Arbeitern.  Diejenigen  Arbeiter,  die  zu  alien  mOglichen 
Besehaftigungen  im  Betriebe  herangezogen  werden,  haben  in  der  Begel 
eine  teehnische  Yorbildung  nicht  genossen,  und  sind  desshalb  in  dem 
Formular  einfach  als  **  Tagearbeiter  "  aufzuf iihren  ;  bei  den  qualifizirten 
Arbeitern  wird  es  meist  leicht  sein,  die  Frage  nach  der  Art  ihrer  Beschaf- 
tigung  zu  beantworten.  Zur  Frage  nach  den  Accordl5hnen  wird  nicht 
verkannt,  dass  eine  absolut  genaue  TrennUng  der  Tage-  und  Accord- 
l6hne  sebr  grosse  Sehwierigkeiten  bereiten  wiirde,  weil  mannigfache 
Verbindungen  beider  Lohnsysteme  vorkommen. 

Das  im  Vorstehendeu  besprochene,  aus  den  Kreisen  der  Betheiligten 
empfohlene  und  auf  vollster  Individualisirung  beruhende  Schema  einer 
Lobnstatistik,  welches  auf  dem  Verbandstag  der  deutschen  Berufsgenossen- 
Kchaften  in  Miinchen  kiirzlich  (Jnni  1891)  vorgelegt  worden  ist,  stellt 
einen  bedeutenden  Markstein  in  der  Geschiehte  der  lohnstatistischen 
Bestrebungen  vor ;  ich  wollte  desshalb  nicht  unterlassen,  dasselbe  dem 
<lemographischea  Congress  im  Originalabdruck  vorzulegen. 

Wie  sehr  iibrigens  in  den  betheiligten  Kreisen  das  Hauptprinzip  der 
lohnstatistischen  Massenbeobachtungen,  naralich  die  Individualisirung 
f  iir  den  einzelnen  Arbeiter,  Anerkennung  findet,  geht  daraus  hervor,  dass 
dasselbe  auch  bei  einem  anders  gefassten  Schema  einer  Lohnnachweisung 
gewahrt  ist,  welches  auf  dem  mehrfach  erwahnten  Verbandstag  der 
deutschen  Berufsgenossenschaften  in  Miinchen  von  der  "  Siiddeutschen 
Textil-Berufsgenossenschaft "  in  Vorschlag  gebracht  worden  ist.  Die 
beziigliche  Lohnnachweisung  ist  als  ^^  Sammelliste "  bezeichnet,  und 
stellt  in  der  That  nicht  die  Urliste  der  fortlaufenden  Lohnzahlungen, 
sondem  ein  Concentrationsformular  dar,  welches  zur  Anbahnung  der 
kiinftigen  Zusammenstellungsarbeiten  eine  Unterscheidung  der  Arbeiter 
nach  einigen  Hauptgruppen  enthalt  und  f  iir  jede  Gruppe  die  Arbeitszeit 
in  Tagen  und  den  Arbeitslohn  in  Mark  ausweist.  Aber  auch  dieses 
Zusammenstellungsformular  ist  individuell  fiir  jeden  Arbeiter  gedacht, 
und  ergeben  sich  demgemass  folgende  Kopfspalten  des  Formulars,  welches^ 
auf  je  einer  Zeile  alle  Angaben  fiir  jeden  einzelnen  Arbeiter  enthalt : 

1.  Laufende  Nummer,  bezw.  Nummer  der  Hauptliste. 

2.  Des  Versicherten  Namen  und  Beschaftigung. 

3.  Mannliche  En;\'achsene  mit  Lohn  bis  1   .  ^^..     /  Zeit :  Tage. 

4  M.  taglich  -  -  -  /  ^^^^^^'  \  Lohn :  M.  Pf. 

4.  Weibliche  Erwachsene  mit  Lohn  bis!  f 

4  M.  taglich  -  -  */      "        I  " 

5.  Mannliche  jugendliche  Arbeiter,  Lehr- 1  f 

linge  und  Anfanger    -         -  "  /       "        \  " 

6.  Weibliche  jugendliche  Arbeiter,  Lehr- 1  r 

linge  und  Anfangerinnen   -  .  j       "        |^  >» 

7.  Mannliche  Empfanger  von  iiber  4  M.  1  J 

Taglohn     -  -  -  ./      »        |  »» 

8.  Weibliche  Empfanger  von  iiber  4  M.  I  f 

Taglohn    -  -  -  */       "        1  " 

9.  Veranschlagung  fiir  Dienstwohnung,  VerkOstigung  und  Natural- 

beziige :  M.  Pf. 
10.  Anrechnungsfahigkeit  zur  Umlage :  M.  Pf . 
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Das  eigentliche  Urmaterial  der  Anschreibung,  aus  welcher  die 
vorstehende  Sammelliste  gefertigt  wird,  soil  die  von  jedem  Betriebs- 
unternehmer  zu  fuhrende  Hauptliste  bilden,  in  welcher  die  Auszahl- 
ungen  im  Einzelnen  nach  Namen,  Alter,  Beschaftigung,  Lohn-2^iten 
und  Betragen  foitlaufend  nachzutragen  sind.  Der  Nachweis  von 
Namen  und  Beschaftigung  soil  in  der  Sammelliste,  Sp.  2,  erlassen  werden 
k5nnen,  wenn  die  laufenden  Nummern  der  Hauptliste  und  der  Sammel- 
liste iibereinstimmen  und  die  Verpflichtung  iibernommen  wird,  die 
Hauptliste,  wenn  erforderlich,  sofort  vorzulegen.  Zweifellos  stellt  auch 
dieser  Vorschlag  der  siiddeutschen  Textil-Berufsgenossenschaft  gegen- 
iiber  den  bisherigen  lohnstatistischen  Nachweisen  der  deutschen  Unfall- 
versicherung  einen  bedeutenden,  aber  doch  nur  halben,  Fortschritt  dar. 
In  der  Sammelliste  ist  nur  eine  sehr  unvollstandige  Ausniitzung  de^ 
statistisehen  Unnaterials  enthalten,  dessen  Anschreibung  in  der 
Hauptliste  obligatorisch  sein  soil.  Entschliesst  man  sich  aber  einmal, 
die  Individualangaben  fiir  jeden  Arbeiter,  wie  sie  in  der  Hauptliste 
enthalten  sein  sollen,  zu  verlangen,  dann  ist  es  geboten,  dieselben  auch 
zur  allgemeinen  statistisehen  Ausniitzung  zu  bringen.  Der  Vorschlag 
der  Commission  ist  desshalb  jenem  der  siiddeutschen  Textil-Berufs- 
genossenschaft weitaus  vorzuziehen. 

t)ber  die  Art  der  statistuch-technischen  Ausnutzung  der  Lohu' 
nachweisunyen  zu  einer  Lohnstatistik  verbreitet.sich  der  Antrag  der 
Commission,  soweit  Umfang  und  Gliederung  der  Nachweise  in  Betracht 
kommt,  nicht  eingehend,  sondern  begniigt  sich  mit  der  Angabe  einiger 
^llgemeiner,  oben  bereits  hervorgehobener  Gesichtspnnkte.  Als  Instanz 
der  statistisch-technischen  Verarbeitung  des  Urmaterials  sind  die  einzel- 
nen Genossenschaftsbureaus  gedacht.  Hier  setzen  meine  Bedenken  ein. 
Diese  griinden  sich  nicht  sowohl  darauf,  dass  die  Arbeit  doch  bedeutender 
sein  wird  als  die  Commission  annimmt,  welche  glaubt,  dieselbe  "  durch 
zeitweilige  Mehreinstellung  einiger  Beamten  "  bei  den  Genossenschnfts- 
J)ureaus  iiberwinden  zu  konnen,  als  vielmehr  darauf,  dass  bei  einer 
^rsplitterung  der  lohnstatistischen  Zusammenstellnngsarbeiten  durch 
i)berweisung  an  die  einzelnen  Genossenscliaftsbureaus  jeghche  Gewahr 
^laf iir  verloren  geht,  dass  diese  Arbeiten  mit  der  erforderlichen  Gleich- 
massigkeit  und  Zuverlassigkeit  besorgt  werden.  Hier  kann  zeitweilige 
Beamteneinstelluug  bei  den  einzelnen  Genossenschaftsbureaus  in  keiner 
Weise  geniigen ;  es  ist  vielmehr  eine  dauemde  staatliche  Organisation 
zur  Verarbeitung  des  fraglichen  sozialstatistischen  Urmaterials  nothig ; 
solche  ist  geboten  in  der  Schaffung  einer  statistisehen  Abtheilung  eines 
staatlichen  Arbeitsamtes,  was  nicht  ausschliesst,  dass  die  Centralisation 
dieser  Arbeit  in  Deutschland  mit  Biicksicht  auf  den  schon  vorhandenen 
Bestand  eines  mit  den  Benifsgenossenschaften  in  standiger  Fiihlung 
fltehenden  Organes,  namlich  des  Reichsversicherungsamtes  bei  diesem, 
und  falls  solches  unerreichbar  sein  und  auch  ein  besonderes  Arbeitsamt 
mit  statistischer  Abtheilung  nicht  gegriindet  werden  sollte,  mit  dem 
kaiserlichen  statistisehen  Amte  verbunden  wiirde.. 
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Firma  (Name)  der  Betriebsinhaber 


L):»ul«tMk»  X4K  tier  Arbi;tfeer. 


NMMMk  liar  .UbMiHr. 
Art  sitK'  BMc^«fli«ua«  (thuuIidiBt 


durch«(r«icheii. 


.U%ir. 


>»vv)wai»i»lkiv«i.lHt 


V 


Verzeichnis  der  ARBErrsLoexB 


mJUinl.     weibL 


i     -^ 


& 


sit 

III 


Pf. 


minnL     weibL 


^1^ 


111 


Pf. 


^  \.' 


'  vttt  «u»iufUUciu 
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f  iir  das  Jahb  189 


m&nnl.     weibl. 


1^ 
•I- 


$ 


m 
III 

so  B 


mAnnL     weibl. 


■^1 
1-1 

O 


5"* 

E 


mftnnL     weibl. 


^  if 


I' 


m&nnL     weibl. 


11 

'811 


M.     Pf, 


Pf. 


M. 


Pf. 


M.   iPf. 
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Firma  (Name)  der  Betriebsinhaber_ 


Verzeichnis  der  Arbeitslohstk 


Laufende  No.  der  Arbeiter. 
Namen  der  Arbeiter. 


Art  der  Bei»^Ii&rtiguiiR  (thunlichst 
speziell  anzugeben). 


Gesohlecht,  nicht  sutreffendes  zu 
durchstreichen. 


Alter. 


Woche  do3  Jahres  1S9 


m&nnl.    weibl. 


3 


hi 


i 
11 

> 


m&nnl.    w»bL 


■§5 


c  ^ 

-=  - 

^  = 


1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

6. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
21. 
25. 
28. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
SO. 
31. 
82. 
3$. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
87. 
88. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 
51. 
Hi, 


voul/l.bis 


lit.  n  31/12. 


Wert  Ton  Naturalle'iBtungen,  Gratiflka- 
tionen,  Tantidmen  etc. 


Summa 
Summa  det  Lohnes 


Axizurochnender  Lohn* 


Pf. 


M. 


Pf- 


*  Vom  Untemehmer  nicht  aussufOUen. 


Ort  uud  Datum  : 
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miUiul     weibl. 


h 

¥- 

i^j 

f 


w. 


mannl.    weibl. 


§•§1 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  David  F.  Scbloss  wished  to  point  out  that  Englishmen  make 
a  mistake  wu:i  they  so  readily  admit  that  their  country  is  behind  the 
Continent  in  point  of  thrift  and  in  regard  to  institutions  established  by 
employers  for  the  benefit  of  their  employes.  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  had 
shown  what  a  vast  amount  of  thrift  exists ;  he  had  mentioned  that  the 
working  men  co-operators  did  a  trade  of  40,000,000?.  a  year.  Mr.  Schloss 
pointed  out  that  out  of  this,  however,  5,500,000?.  related  to  goods  manu- 
factured in  co-operative  workshops  ;  the  general  statement  that  English 
co-operators  succeed  only  in  distribution,  while  other  nations,  especially 
France,  surpass  us  in  co-operative  production  is  quite  incorrect.  .As  to 
inititiUions  patronales,  these  exist  in  gi'eat  numbers  in  this  country  ;  a 
few  examples  were  given,  and  Mr.  Schloss  said  that  if,  in  this  respect, 
wo  are  behind  the  Continent,  this  is  gi-eatly  due  to  the  existence  of  our 
strong  trad  J  unions,  which  do  not  like  anything  in  the  shape  of  deferred 
pay,  and  which  do  their  best  to  cut  down  profits,  so  that  our  employers 
do  not  find  themselves  left  with  a  very  large  margin  for  founding 
institutions  for  their  workpeople. 

Herr  Herman  Greulich.  (Ziirich)  sagte : — Ich  spreche  zu  der 
Vorlage  des  Herrn  Dr.  G.  von  Mayr,  uud  zwar  erlaube  ich  mir,  einige 
Zusatze  zu  beantragen.  Es  mochte  auf  den  Nachweisen  iiber  Erkran- 
kungen  und  Unfalle  noch  beigefiigt  werden  der  !Nachweis  iiber  Lohu  und 
Arbeitszeit,  und  die  Frage,  wie  lange  der  Erkrankte  oder  vom  Uufall 
Betrofi'ene  in  seinera  Beruf  thiitig  ist. 

Zu  diesem  Zusatz  wurde  ich  namentlich  durch  die  Diskussion  iiber 
den  ersten  Punkt  der  Tagesordnung  veraulasst.  Es  war  mir  beiuiihend, 
zu  horen, — und  zwar  nicht  ohne  einige  Berechtigung, — dass  der  heutige 
Stand  der  Erkrankungs-  uud  Sterblichkeits-  Statistik  noch  nicht 
allgemeine  sichere  Schliisse  in  Bezug  auf  die  Wirkung  der  Arbeitsweise 
und  Arbeitszeit,  sowie  des  Beruf  es  erlauben.  Gewiss  ist  die  diesbeziig- 
liche  Statistik  noch  nicht  genug  entwickelt,  aber  diese  Erscheiuung  ist 
bemiihend,  wenn  wir  bedenken,  dass  es  36  Jahre  her  ist,  seit  auf  dem 
intemationalen  statistischen  Kongress  in  Briissel  1851  Manner  trie 
Ducpetiaux  und  Vischers  in  bewegten  Worten  die  Nothwendigkeit  der 
statistischen  Untersuchung  der  Arbeiterverhaltnisse  darlegten.  '*  Jam 
ardet  Ucalegon  !''  Wahre  dich,  beim  Nachbar  brennt*s  !  So  rief  Vischers 
dem  Kongress  zu.  Cnd  heute  nach  36  Jahren  konuen  wir  noch  nicht  mit 
Sicherheit  die  Wirkung  der  Arbeit  auf  die  Erkraukuug  und  Sterblichkeit 
nachweisen. 

Wir  konnen  in  der  aus  dem  Material  der  Arbeiterversicherung 
erhobenen  Statistik  freilich  nicht  den  Einzelnen  nicht  ingleicher  Weise 
folgen,  wie  dies  bei  den  Beobachtungen  iiber  die  Kindersterblichkeit  der 
Fall  ist,  aber  doch  ist  es  moglich,  den  Einfluss  von  Arbeit  und  Lohn  auf 
Erkrangkung  und  Sterblichkeit  zu  ermitteln,  wenn  wir  die  oben 
bezeichneten  Fragen  dem  Erhebungsformular  beifiigen. 

Man  hat  Spezialforschungen,  Monographien,  als  das  Geeignetste 
erklart,  um  iilier  diese  so  wichtigen  Fragen  Klarheit  zu  erhalten.  Gewiss 
bieten  die  Monographien  ungemein  werthvolleAufschliisse  iiber  singuliire 
Erscheinungen.  Aber,  einestheils  wiirde  es  viel  zu  lange  Zeit  dauern, 
bis  alle  Berufsarten  bearbeitet  waren, — und  so  lange  wiirden  die  mur- 
renden  Arbeiter  nicht  auf  eine  Verbeaserung  ihrer  Verhaltnisse  warten, — 
anderntheils  siud  es  nicht  die  speziellen,  sondern  die  allgemeinen  UebeU 
stande,  derem  Abhulfe  in  erster  Linie  dringend  ist. 
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Indem  ioh  beantrage,  das  Material  der  Arbeiteryersicberung  so 
ausgiebig  als  luoglicb,  fiir  die  Sozialstatistik  zn  beniitsen,  spreche  icb 
niobt  nur  als  Statistiker  and  im  Interesse  der  Statistik,  sondem  auch  als 
Vertreter  der  Arbeiter  nnsers  Landes. 

Dr.  von  Jurasdiek  (Vienna)  sagte : — Die  Besolntionen  des  Herni 
Dr.  Majr  sind  das  Ergebniss  sorgfaltiger  Forschong  langerer  Zeit  und 
Terlangen  durch  ibre  Fragweite  eine  besonders  eingebende  Besprechnng. 
Ich  mocbte  daber  einige  Bemerknngen  zn  denselben  macben.  Nacb 
dem,  was  wir  bente  bereits  gebort  baben,  ist  es  wol  niobt  notig  nocb 
besonders  zn  begriinden,  dass  die  Nacbweisungen  iiber  den  Bemf 
mogliobst  specialisirt  werden.  Icb  scbliesse  micb  daber  dem  Vorredner 
Dr.  Grenlicb  darin  an,  dass  die  Daner  der  Zngeborigkeit  zum  Bemf 
nacbgewiesen  wird.  lob  mocbte  aber  aucb  die  Stellnng  im  Bemfe  nnd  den 
erentuell  Torber  auBgeiibten  Bernf  nacbgewiesen  baben.  Bei  der  Grosse 
des  Bemfseinflasses  anf  die  Gesundbeit  ist  ferner  nctbig  jeden  Bemf 
in  Combination  mit  den  Krankbeiten  zu  betracbten,  and  icb  mocbte 
daber  die  Einscbranktmg  anf,  einige  Haapt-Berofsgruppen  aasscbliessen. 
Ferner  mocbte  icb  anfmerksam  macben,  dass  die  demnacbst  aucb 
bier  zur  Besprecbnng  kommende  Zablmascbine  die  Individualkarte 
als  Zablangsform  iiberfliissig  macbt,  wesbalb  icb  bloss  ''  Individual- 
Nacbweisongen  '*  Terlangen  wiirde.  Endlicb  ist,  mit  Eiicksicbt  daraof , 
dass  ein  international  giiltiger  Bescblass  gefasst  werden  soil,  nnd  mit 
Biicksicbt  daranf ,  dass  die  Mitwirkung  der  Arbeiter  nnd  Unternebmer 
notbwendig  sein  wird,  zn  sagen,  ''  Arbeitsamt "  allein,  und  mocbte  icb 
biuzufiigen,  dass  dieses  Arbeiter  und  Unternebmer  zur  Mitwirkung  bei 
der  Aufnabme  beranzuzieben  bat.    Icb  beantrage  daber : — 

Motion 
ad  1.  (a)  (page  221)  soil  lauten  : 

Die  Versicberten  sollen  nacbgewiesen  werden  nacb  Gescblecbt,  Alter, 
Givilstand,  Bernf.  ''  Es  Ut  fiir  die  Aufarbeitung  der  Daten  anzugeben 
"  der  gegenwartige  Bemf,  die  Dauer  der  Zngeborigkeit  zu  demselben 
'*  und  erentuell  der  vorber  ausgeiibte  Bemf,  endlicb  die  Stellung  im 

Es  ist  iaegzvstreichen : 
"  einigen  Haupt-'*  (moeimdl). 

"  Bei  den  bauptsacblicben  "  etc.  bis  "  erwiinscbt." 
Dafilr  unter 

(B)  Die  einzelnen  Krankbeiten  sollen  nacb  "Alters-  und  Berufs- 
gruppen  "  naobge¥riesen  werden. 

B.  "  Es  ist  eine  Individual-Nacbweisung  zu  geben.  Die  Bearbeitung 
der  Daten  soil  central  bei  einem  Arbeitsamte  erfolgen,  welcbes  die 
Arbeiter  und  Unternebmer  zur  Aufnabme  der  Daten  beranzieben  und 
bei  Auf stellung  der  Individual-Nacbweisung  mitwirken  solL" 

Das  Wort ''  Staatsanstalten  "  ist  zu  streicben. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Tait  said,  witb  regard  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton's  paper 
**  Tbrift,"  tbat  all  tbe  figures  on  tbis  subject  bad  lately  passed  tbrougb 
bis  bands,  and  be  bad  found  tbat  tbe  obligations  of  insurance,  friendly, 
and  accident  companies  in  tbis  country  migbt  be  rougbly  estimated  at 
about  one  tbousand  million  sterling. 

Tbe  way,  be  imagined,  to  inculcate  babits  of  tbrift  in  tbe  working 
man — at  least  one  potent  factor  in  sucb  teacbing — ^would  be  to  give  bim 
examples  of  tbe  rapidity  witb  wbicb  money,  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
accumulated  at  compound  interest.    Tbe  largest  company  in  tbe  world 
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was  an  industrial  company  in  this  country,  receiving,  through  the  exertions 
of  somf^  I2,00(^  agents,  from  nine  millions  of  policies,  a  y^^rly  sum  of 
3J  millions  sterling.  This  was  burdened  with  expenses  of  collection, 
equalliui?  about  50  per  cent,  on  the  premium.  If  the  working  man  had 
clearer  ideas  of  thrift  he  would  save  this  large  sum,  and  dispense  with 
the  expense  of  the  middleman.  But  this  heavy  burden  is  no  fault  of  the 
insurance  office.  Their  army  ofagents  have  weekly  to  call  on  the  working 
man  for  his  frugal  penny.  The  loss  is,  indeed,  the  outcome  of  the 
ignorance  and  sloth  of  the  working  man.  But  herein  he  is  not  behind 
the  intelligence  of  his  compatriots  occupying  higher  places,  for,  out  of 
four  millions  ft  year,  the  cost  of  conducting  our  British  office,  roughly, 
one-half  is  oxpc^nded  on  account  of  commiss?ions. 

The  ^^y^  he  believed,  was  approaching  when,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the   lite   office,   that   anachronism,    the   middleman,  would   cease   to 

exist. 

K.  MiUi#t  I  Berne)  said  that  he  wished  the  question  I.  A.  a.  2,  3  5, 
^'-^'^  muthina^Hchen  Ursachen  der  Unfalle'*  to  be  struck  out  from  the 
oropot^civ-ms  of  Dr.  von  Mayr.  There  are  primary  and  secondary  causoa 
of  accidottts.  If  statistics  do  not  take  up  both  these  causes,  there 
most  be  »  lar^*  amount  of  confusion.  But,  as  it  is  probably  impossible, 
iat«ntrt:i>*nAny»  to  ascertain  the  direct  and  the  indirect,  the  primary  and 
IJ^  s^xvmljirv  causes  of  accidents,  it  would   be   preferable  to  omit  the 

ytuTiiUOr  Bohmert  (Dresden)  sagte  :— Dass  er  die  Aufmerksamkeit 
^W'  Yft^i«^»**hmir  auf  diese  Frage  hingelenkt  hat,  welche  am  meisten 
«9l%  d^n  IViiilen  zwischen  Arbeit  und  Capital  herbeizufuhren 
limH^tT  «««»*<'ii  Beschwerden  der  Arbeiter  zu  beseitigen.  Wenn 
Air  VMMliA'^i^  dim  Arbeiter  zum  Mitgenossen  seines  Greschaftes  oder 
^^y^lll^g^linTheilnehmer  an  seinen  Gewinnen  macht,  so  erlangt  der 
illUftlt  Ifr"  ^^*«>-^  sioh  selbst  zu  helfeu,  sich  selbst  zu  versichern,  sch 
^M|g%  ^  B»<tf  Ml  bnuen  oder  an  Hausbaugenossen  shaften  sich  zu 
^l^^yggMM^  IVr  Arbeiter,  welcher  in  der  dTOgeuwart  neue  politische 
k^H^^ifeWM:^  W**  ^^^^  *^"^*^  *"  wirthschaftlicher  und  socialer  Beziehung 
\  M^t  untergeordnet  sondeni  nebengeordnet  sein.  In 
AMrftwhiiftlichen  und  menschlichen  Beziehungen  der 
lehniern  liegt  ein  Hauptpunkt  znr  Losung  der 
V"^-S1  ifl^a:t  qjrtiHT  T*"- '^-"  Frage  iiberhaupt.  Unsere  Abtheilung  fiir 
»K  iH^^^J''^^  ^1^^**  ^^^*'**^  Fragen  **  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  '* 

tK.4>A«^^'*tn  und  Material   zur  Losung  herbeizuschaffen. 
.   hK.  oiui^  Liste  aller  Theilnehmer  dioser  Abtheilung 
.^l^^5j^i^ic*»v>.,,    «^   KrUnchteruug  dos  Austausches  der  Ansichten, 

" "     it  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries),  said  that  the 
Iki^iurh   differing   widely   among   themselves, 
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all    alike    aflforded   evidence   of    that 

to  the  obligations  of  various  classes 

li  was  so  striking  a  characteristic  of 

u»rt»  demographical  importance,  or  of 

^hAU   the   desire  now   stirring  so   many 

'  "hhU^  of  thought  and  in  their  political 

tud   republican  France,   for  example, 

»    jrivo   **  insurance    to    the   working 
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question  of  thnft  he  agreed  very  much  with  Mr.  Schloss  that,  when  fully 
understood,  the  forethought  and  self-denial  of  the  English  people  entitled 
them  to  a  high  place  among  the  nations.    It  was  not  understood,  perhaps, 
because  Englishmen  were  not  given  to  bureaucracy  or,  indeed,  to  much 
organisation  of   any   sort.     Though  they  had  among  them    the  great 
"  aflBliated  societies,"  as  they  were  called,  their  friendly  societies  were 
mostly  small,  mostly  local,  having  little  fame  beyond  the  small  towns  or 
considerable  villages  in  which  they  existed,  and  their  beneficial  work  in 
providing  burial  money  (which  was  purely  insurance)  or  sick  pay,  which 
constituted    their    chief    functions,   was,   in    consequence,    very    much 
obscured  and  overlooked.     But  the  great  movement  which  had  of  late 
filled  the  public  mind  was  that  of  State  insurance,  of  which  Germany 
.had  given  them  the  greatest  example,  combining,  as  it  did,  insurance 
against  sickness,   and  accident,   and    death — which    probably  they,   in 
England  did  voluntarily  almost  equally  well — with  provision  for  old  age, 
which,  on  any  great  or  organised  scale,  they  scarcely  did  at  all.     Now, 
on  this  great  German  scheme,  he  would  like  to  say  a  word.     It  had  lately 
been  subjected  to  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  English  actuaries,  who 
had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scheme  was  defective, 
and  therefore  dangerous — defective  because  based  on  insuflficient  or  un- 
trustworthy data,  and  dangerous  in  that  it  failed,  in  consequence,  to 
estimate  aright  the  stupendous  financial  burdens  which,  in  days  to  come, 
it  would  inevitably  entail.     The  desire  to  imitate  Germany  in  respect  of 
providing  deferred  pay  or  pension,  and  so  to  diminish  or  remove  the 
stain  of  pauperism  which  so  largely  prevailed,  had  taken  great  hold  of 
the  minds  of  Englishmen.     It  had  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  philan- 
thropists.   Experts  and  practical  statesmen  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  men 
of  clear  vision  and  resolute  purpose,  were  engaged  upon  it,  and  had 
already  taken  it  out  of  the  region  of  sentimentalism,  and  were  fast  giving 
it  form  and   reality.     The  difficulty   was  the  question   of  compulsion. 
Though  much  might  b3  done  by  the  favourite  device  of  Englishmen, 
voluntaryism,  a  scheme  of  this  kind  could  obtain  uniyersality  only  by 
compulsion,  and  for  compulsion  Englishmen  were  not  yet  ripe.     A  form 
of  compulsion  of  a  novel  and  striking  character  had  been  suggested  by  a 
prominent  and  highly  cultured  English  actuary  when  under  examination 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.    He  suggested  that  every 
man  should  be  entitled  to  a  deferred  pension  of  a  minimum  amount  on 
attaining  a  specified  age,  and  that  the  burden  of  providing  it  should  fall, 
as  other  national  burdens  fall,  on  the  national  Exchequer.    The  burden 
would  then  be  borne  by  those  best  able  to  bear  it.     Those  who  did  not, 
and  would  not,  take  the  pension,  would  ease  the  burden  to  others,  who 
would,  besides,  escape  other  burdens  for  poor  rates  and  the  like,  which 
now  oppressed  them.    The  idea  would  repay  examination,  but  whether, 
by  this  means  or  another,  they,  in  England,  solved  the  problem,  they 
would  have  to  do  it  for  themselves,  for,  greatly  as  they  respected  the 
motives,  and  admired  the  bold  directness  of  their  German  friends,  they, 
the  English  actuaries,  did  not  think  that  the  problem  had  been  satis- 
factorily solved  by  Germany. 
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The  Protection  of  Workmen  in  Factories^  and  its  Promotion  by 
Museums  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 


Dr.  MiGERKA,  Chief  Sanitary  Iusp<*ctor  of  Factories,  Vienna. 


The  working  of  factories  compels  us  to  take  into  account  two 
facts : 

(1.)  The  inci-eased  danger  to  workmen  arising  from  the  co-opei-ation 
of  machinery  ; 

(2.)  The  injuries  to  health  arising  partly  from  the  constiuction   of 

the  factories,  pj\rtly  from  the  materials  eniploye<l  or  from  the 

processes  of  manufacture. 

Accidents  to  workmen  which  occur  in  manufacturing  and  which  we 

may  consider  cause  sudden   injury  to  their  working  capacity,  such  as 

pressure,  blows,  strains,  falls,  etc.,  move  in  a  long  row  of  many  links 

from  a  light  contusion  to  sudden  extinction. 

"  Careful  attention "  may  be  not^  as  an  infallible  protection  in 
many  cases.  That  this  can  largely  prevent  accidents  is  without  doubt; 
l)ut  owing  to  the  variety  of  accompanying  circumstances,  it  cannot  l>e 
accepted  as  a  never  failing  preventive.  If  we  endeavour  to  realise  the 
monotony  of  many  modes  of  working,  often  consisting  only  in  unceasing 
attention  to  machinery,  especially  under  the  influence  of  long  houi*s  of 
labour,  or  of  a  fatiguing  bodily  position,  or  of  an  atmosphere  filled  with 
vapours,  dust,  etc.;  if  we  further  endeavour  to  realise  the  lassitutle  caused 
by  bodily  weariness  or  by  mental  indisposition  or  the  effect  of  haste 
induced  by  piecework  ;  if  we  finally  consider  that  only  one  moment  of 
inattention  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  accident ;  then  we  must  acknowledge 
that  in  the  long  run,  and  even  under  normal  conditions,  the  vaunted 
sole  preventive  of  danger  to  the  security  of  life  — "  careful  attention  " — 
must  fail. 

But  have  we  not  also  to  reckon  upon  carelessness,  wilfulness, 
foolhardiness,  and,  despite  of  all  preventive  measures,  is  not  ignorance  of 
danger  also  too  often  worthy  of  consideration  ? 

Let  figures  speak.  According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the 
Imperial  German  Assurance  Oflice,  in  the  case  of  64  industrial  associa- 
tions, we  find  that  among  10,000  insure<l  persons  there  were  290  cases  of 
accidents,  29  cases  of  permanent  disablement,  and  seven  cases  of  death. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  insured  persons,  there  are  enumerated  as  having 
been  rol)bed  of  their  bread-winner  1,500  widows,  4,697  children  and 
212  parents.  No  doubt  assurance  against  accident  decreases  the  material 
injury  Ciuised  ;  considering,  liowever,  the  decreased  working  capacity  of 
so  many  persons,  considering  the  misery  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  member 
of  the  family,  considering  finally  the  irretrievable  loss  to  society  caused 
by  such  calamities,  the  conclusion  may  l)e  accepted  that  prevention  of 
accident  is  l>etter  than  assumnce  against  Jiccident. 
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The  weight  of  this  condusion  compels  the  unavoidable  demand  for 
sufficiently  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  chancas  of  accidents.  We 
are,  no  doubt,  here  confronted  with  an  impediment  not  to  be  undervalued, 
viz.,  that  the  means  of  prevention  in  some  cases  is  difficult,  and  in  other 
cases  is  expensive ;  but  do  not  the  wonderful  achievements  of  technical 
science  in  industrial  fields  justify  the  assumption  of  equal  accomplishment 
in  the  department  of  protection  for  workmen  ? 

In  fact  we  have  to  record,  although  these  efforts  were  only  inaugu- 
rated a  few  years  ago,  an  encouraging  and  gratifying  result  of  the  same 
in  a  reduction  of  the  accidents  arising  from  certain  sources  of  danger. 

As  to  the  other  mentioned  cause,  it  is  unhappily  equally  indisputable 
that  an  impractically  built  and  non-spacious  factory  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  raw  or  accessory  material  in  work  on  the  other  hand,  together 
with  the  temperatures  required  by  the  process  of  manufacture  (too 
much  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  workroom,  generation  of  vapours, 
dust,  etc.),  slowly  undermine  the  health  of  those  working  under  these 
internal  conditions,  more  and  more  lower  their  working  capacity  and 
prepare  a  premature  end  for  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  invidious 
attacks  of  these  conditions. 

In  consi<leration  of  the  individual  and  social  value  ot  such  objects  as 
the  preservation  of  human  working  power  and  of  in*li\ddual  life,  it 
appears  certainly  a  moral  duty  and  a  commandment  of  prudence  to 
devote  our  full  attention  to  the  combating  of  these  evils. 

Inspired  by  human  care,  modern  legislation  protects  children,  young 
persons  and  women.  But  has  not  also  the  adult  a  right  of  protection 
against  the  injuries  to  his  health  by  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  he  falls  into  sickness  and  hastens  his 
own  untimely  end  ? 

With  renewed  courage  we  can,  on  account  of  the  already  accom- 
plished result*^,  designate  the  demands  put  forth  by  science  as  realisable  ; 
technical  science  shows  itself  capable  of  solving  even  these  problems ;  the 
humanely  minded  manufacturer  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  an 
enlightened  legislature  knows  how  to  bend  the  will  of  the  ill-disposed, 
and  society  completes  the  activity  of  the  State  by  associations  willing  to 
give  their  support. 

The  governing  and  directing  influence  in  the  management  given  by 
the  organisation  of  the  associations  of  manufacturers  naturally  increases 
the  zeal  of  those  circles  in  the  first  instance  interested,  strengthens  their 
confidence  in  the  matter,  and  augments  their  power  of  management.  The 
form  of  an  association,  more  than  any  other  form  of  organisation, 
guarantees  the  assistance  of  men  belonging  to  different  callings,  which 
is  always  so  desirable. 

I  gladly  mention  by  name  "  The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Museum  for  Industrial  Hygiene  at  Vienna,"  as  one  which,  notwith- 
standing its  youth,  its  statute  only  dating  from  Slst  October,  1889,  may 
congratulate  itself  in  having  spread  and  intensified  in  the  circles  of 
employers,  as  well  as  of  labourers,  both  knowledge  and  interest  in  attempts 
to  attain  the  greatest  possible  security  against  perils  of  life  and  health 
in  the  working  and  management  of  a  factory. 
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In  this  institute  there  is,  indeed,  as  regards  the  great  number  oF 
questions  pertaining  to  this  subject,  a  home  created  for  advice,  instruction, 
and  suggestions. 

The  association  at  the  end  of  June  1891  counted  417  members, 
principally  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  branch  of  industry,  the  yearly 
income  amounted  to  slightly  over  7,000  fr. 

Two  groups  of  exhibits,  consisting  of  modeh  of  appliances  alreiidv 
in  use  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  removing  of  influence 
injurious  to  health  in  industrial  working,  number  at  present  270  objects, 
which  are,  for  purposes  of  the  best  possible  self-instruction,  accompanied 
by  descriptions  explaining  their  object  and  their  method.  A  third 
group  of  exhibits,  for  the  benefit  and  the  welfare  of  labourers,  numbers 
at  present  233  framed,  and  40  bound  graphic  representations  besides  a 
great  numbers  of  descriptions. 

The  museum  was,  from  May  1890  until  the  end  of  June  1891, 
inspected  by  5,333  visitors.  Special  satisfaction  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  labourers  especially  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  lectures 
and  explanations,  and  thus  we  may  consider  that  our  endeavours  will  be 
aided  by  this  class  in  particular. 

Many  models  have  already  brought  about  an  improvement  in  the 
external  conditions  of  working  in  factories,  and  many  of  the  improvements 
for  the  benefit  of  labourers  have  been  an  inducement  to  the  creation  of 
similar  institutions. 

Travelling  exhibitions,  arranged  in  industrial  centres  and  made 
possible  by  duplicates  of  the  models,  will  induce  a  continually  growing 
number  of  mill-owners  and  labourers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  industrial  hygiene  taken  in  its  largest  sense. 

The  16  numbers  already  published  of  the  "  Communications  of  the 
Industrial-hygienic  Museum,"  which  appear  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet 
and  at  irregular  inter\'a1s,  and  in  which  subjects  falling  within  its  province 
are  treated,  have  already  been  the  means  of  inducing  the  creation  of 
many  an  useful  institution  for  the  welfare  of  the  labourers. 

Other  means  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
such  as  the  offering  of  prizes,  material  help  for  the  purpose  of  the 
execution  of  special  inventions,  examination  and  approbation  of  new 
arrangements  and  appliances,  may  surely  be  expected  from  furtlier 
systematical  management  and  from  an  increase  of  the  funds. 

Considering  that  this  institute,  as  already  mentioned,  has  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  been  able  to  show  a  practically  important 
activity,  it  may  be  designated  as  worthy  of  help  and  imitation.  A 
mutual  promotion  of  such  institutions  created  at  various  centres  would 
heighten  the  efficiency  of  each  particular  institution  for  the  welfare  of 
industry  and  to  the  advantage  of  society. 

The  question  of  the  protection  of  labourers  against  perils  in 
industrial  working  is  a  purely  humane  one.  Viewed  from  this  stand- 
point, the  interest  of  the  industry,  not  only  in  one  State  but  in  all 
industrial  States,  is  a  matter  of  solidarity ;  that  which  at  any  place  is 
invented  to  remove  perils  in  manufacturing  processes,  or  at  least  to 
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dimmish  them,  appears  worthy  of  welcome  and  general  application  as  a 
reform  benefitting  society  at  large. 

An  enlightened  conception  of  the  reasonable  development  of  society 
demands,  that,  with  a  competition  in  production  which  tends  to  individual 
profit,  may  be  found  side  by  side  a  competition,  so  useful  for  mankind  in 
general,  in  combating  the  perils  of  manufacturing  processes. 
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Bednction  do  la  Mortalito  des  grandes  Cites:  Application  a 
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Senor  P,  Garcia  Faria,  Barcelooa. 


Les  conqn^tes  d^mographiques  s'obtiennent  par  Tensemble  des  ren- 
seignementa  individuels  et  la  somme  des  consequences  que  la  statistique 
d6duit  de  I'^tude  d'une  cit^  a  Tautre.  Comme  notre  travail  relatif  k 
Barcelone  corrobora  les  observations  qui  decoulent  de  Fetude  d'autres 
cites,  par  rapport  a  la  moindre  insalubrite  des  zones  bien  urbanisees  k 
celles  qui  offrent  des  defauts  graves ;  et  parceque  nous  croyons  que  la 
realisation  des  reformes  sanitaires  projetees  a  Barcelone  feront  ressortir 
les  excellentes  conditions  naturelles  qu'elle  reunit,  c'est  pour  ce  motif 
que  nous  presentons  son  ^tat  statistico-demographique  au  moyen  de 
tableaux  et  de  traces  graphiques  qui  le  rendront  palpable,  jour  par  jour, 
pendant  la  decade  1880-89,^  et  maladie  par  maladie,  dans  la  totality  ea 
Barcelone. 

Dans  r^tat  actuel  des  connaissances,  il  est  impossible  que- 
rhygi^niste  ait  une  jurisdiction  limitee  et  sirconscrite  pour  developper 
ses  id^es ;  aujourd'hui  le  champ  de  Thygi^ne  est  le  monde  entier,  et 
universels  sont  les  moyens  et  les  etudes  qu'il  pent  employer  pour 
corroborer  ses  humanitaires  resultats :  Parceque  le  m^decin  fait  de 
rhygiene  non  seulement  quand  il  indique  les  reformes  qu*on  devra 
introduire  dans  la  demeure  d'une  famille ;  de  Thygi^ne  font  I'ingenieur 
et  Tarchitecte  dans  leurs  pro  jets  d'assainissement  des  villes,  des  champs, 
des  constructions  de  maisons  et  d'h6pitaux,  etc.,  etc. ;  de  Thygi^ne  font 
aussi  le  sacerdote  et  le  moraliste  en  combattant  les  vices  et  Timmoralite  ; 
et  de«^eme  aussi  devront  la  practiquer  Tindustriel  et  le  militaire,  et  tons 
les  hommes  en  leurs  professions  et  metiers  respectifs,  aussi  bien  que  I4 
femme  dans  I'enceinte  aim^e  du  foyer  domestique. 

Possibility  cTSviter  les  Maladies, 

L'existence  de  I'homme  est  coraposee  de  deux  elements,  Tesprit  et 
la  matiere.  Le  developpement  de  cette  derni^re  est,  dans  la  partie 
materielle, — comme  tout  ce  qui  est  cree, — sujet  a  des  lois  determinees 
qui  peuvcnt  etre  influencees  par  celles  qui  regissent  les  maladies,  ces 
accidents  ^tranges  de  la  vie,  dont  Taction  loin  d'etre  fatale  et 
indispensable,  Thomme  peut  les  eluder  et  doit  les  eviter. 

t    p.  2596.  H 
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/,  La  maladie  est  uue  alteration  du  fonctionnement  du  corp.s  bnmain, 
lequel  est  coustitii^  d'une  multitude  d*organes  qui  out  ehacuii  une 
mission  propiv,  im|)0S8ible  de  substitner  par  autres,  de  la  meme  maniei*o 
qu'une  machine  bien  ordonnee  et  bien  proportionnee  les  a.  (Voir  Tannexe 
No.  1.)  Dans  Tun  et  I'aiitre  cas  la  marche  de  renseuible  est  reguli^re 
et  completenient  normale,  jusqu'au  jour  ou  une  cause  intrinsitjue  ou 
extrinseque  oceasionne  une  alteration  dans  ledit  fonctionnement  et  fait 
qu'un  ou  plussieurs  organes  presentent  une  irregularite  en  son  regime 
d'etre  et  eveillent  Tattention  qui,  anterieurement  nVn  m^ritait  aucuue, 
si  ce  n*est  I'a^lmirable  dis[)osition  de  Fensemble. 

Dans  la  supposition,  la  plus  favorable,  que  rien  ne  soit  altere  i>ar 
aucune  des  causes  mentionnees,  elle  suivra  constamment  sa  marche, 
jusqu'a  ce  que  la  force  motrice  dont  elle  est  capable  vienne  a  cesser,  et 
dans  ce  cas  qui,  pour  rhomnie,  est  celui  de  la  mort  par  s^nilite,  Fetre  a 
done  developpe  toute  la  vitalite  dont  il  est  susceptible. 

Cette  fin  heureuse  n'arrive  que  difficilement,  car  elle  a  trait  a  la 
long^vite,  mais  cela  est  du  a  plusieurs  causes,  motiv^es  generalement 
|mr  rhomnie  lui-meme  et  que  celui-ci  devrait  toujours  6\itei\ 

Qu'on  ne  croit  pas  cependant  qu'il  soit  possible  de  proldnger  d'egale 
maniere  la  vie  de  tons  les  hommes  ni  que  celle-ci  puisse  se  dihiter  un  seul 
moment  de  plus  que  celui  qui  correspond,  comme  maximum,  a  la  force 
vitale  que  re^oit  I'enfant  an  moment  de  noitre.  Au  contraire,  au  sortir 
du  cloitre  maternel,  il  se  trouve  en  des  conditions  det^irminees  qu*influiront 
sur  celles  qu*aura  Tetre  une  fois  dans  le  monde ;  les  conditions  here- 
ilitaires  que  les  fils  re^oivcnt  de  leurs  peres  sont  cause  de  Tetat  que  nous 
relatons,  (»t  plus  ces  conditions  seront  incompletes,  plus  courte  sera  la 
longevite  que  pourra  atteindre  le  nouveau-ne.  Nonobstant  les  maladies 
here:litaires  elles-memes  pen  vent  s'eviter  ou  se  soulager  en  contrarian  t 
ou  annulant  les  predispositions  morbeuses  de  Torganisme,  mais  non 
ajouter  4  cette  vitalite,  considerant  comme  limite  maxima  de  Texistence, 
celle  qui  con-espond  a  la  force  initiale  a  Tepogue  de  la  naissance, 
developpee  apres  dans  les  conditions  les  plus  favorables. 

Des  que  le  nouvel  organisme  a  sa  vie  propre,  il  subit  dans  son 
evolution  mondaine  diverses  phases  qui  font  que  sa  vitalite  se  demontre 
a  Fext^rieur  sous  forme  sensible  et  croissante  (?t  d*une  maniere  continuellc 
(s'il  jouit  toujours  de  bonne  sante),  jusqu'a  arrivcr  a  Tapogee  (jui, 
depassee,  decroit  aussi  continuellement  jusqu*a  s'eteiudre  completenient 
avec  la  cessation  de  I'existence.  Celle-ci  s'approchera  d'autant  plus  du 
point  de  depart  que  la  vitalite  sera  plus  jx^tite,  et  que  sera  plus  eloigne 
la  constitution  d'organes  quelconques  de  celle  qui  correspond  a  son 
fonctionnement,  reduisant  toujours  ces  differences  la  longevite  de  Fetre 
a  sa  limite  maxima,  de  laquelle  il  pent  se  rapprocber  sivns  jamais  la 
<lepasser,  vie  qui  sera  d'autant  plus  longue,  (dans  cette  limite)  qu'on 
Aura  mieux  combattu  Tinclination  de  la  partie  defectueuse  au  profit  d*un 
traitement  judicieux  et  de  la  renovation  des  moUecules  j  et  d  autre  part, 
quand  plus  petities  auront  ete  les  resistances  etrangeres  ou  causes 
morbeuses  qui  diminuent  sa  force  vitale. 

Les  resultats  obtenus  par  la  gymnastique  et  Torthopedie  demontrent 
qu'on  pent  modifier  avec  profit  les  defauts  de  conformation  de  plusieurs 
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organes  sujets  k  influences  extemes,  mSme  dans  le  cas  le  plus  d^favorable 
ou  ces  d^fauts  proviendraient,  soit  de  la  generation,  soit  de  la  vie  intro- 
uterine  de  Tenfant ;  de  la  mdme  maniere  on  peutam^liorer,  dans  ces  eaSy 
la  constitution  de  T^tre  dont  nous  parlous. 

Le  premier  moyen  de  corriger  les  maladies  appellees  hereditaires 
<3onsiste  en  emp^her  les  contrajants  de  les  prendre  et  faire  en  sorte 
que  ne  s'unissent  point  des  individus  dont  Tunion  puisse  produire  des 
4tres  defectueux  ^  cause  de  leur  consanguinite,  ou,  pour  leur  ^tre 
communs  des  d^fauts  graves.  Si  I'opinion  des  docteurs  se  faisait 
sentir  dans  le  choix  ou  election  des  consorts,  les  fils  seraient  indudable- 
ment  plus  sains  et  de  longevite  plus  grande  que  celle  de  beaucoup 
de  menages  actuels,  et,  par  cause,  on  devralt  presenter  certification 
favorable  du.medecin  pour  pouvoir  se  marier. 

Nul  ne  doute  que  Thygieniste  et  le  medecin  peuvent  modifier  les 
conditions  d'un  enfant  ajant  une  predisposition  marquee  d'acquerir 
telle  ou  telle  maladie  quand  son  organisme  contracte  certains  defauts  ou 
acquiert  les  proprietes  de  receptibilite  et  de  cultivation  d'un  germe 
determine,  comme  par  exemple,  celui  de  la  tuberculeuse.  Dans  ce  cas, 
le  germe  se  developpera  autant  qu'il  le  pourra  dans  les  Elements 
appropries  ^  son  Evolution,  mais  le  mal  cesserait  encore,  en  supposant 
qu'il  ait  commence,  en  quittant  au  sang  ou  au  terrain  oh,  ce  mal 
op^re  quelqu'uns  des  elements  absolument  indispensables  ^  revolution 
4nonc6e,  et  la  m^me  chose  arrive  avee  les  differentes  alterations  du 
fonctionnement  du  corps  humain.  \ 

Si  nous  disons  cela  des  maladies  hereditaires  et  de  generation  qui 
semblent  dtre  des  plus  difiiciles  ^  combattre,  nous  le  redirons  avec  plus 
de  raison  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  autres  maladies,  et,  ^  cet  effet,  nous 
citerons  quelques  exemples  de  causes  de  mortalite  de  bien  differentes 
categories.  Dans  les  accidents  expontanes  figurent  la  fulguration  et 
la  ^phixie  en  des  lieux  liquides,  mais  I'hygidne  dispose  de  moyens 
comme  les  paratonnerres  bateaux  de  sauvetage  etc.,  qui  peuvent  ^viter 
frequemment  ces  accidents  ou  sinon  diminuer  leurs  consequences  et 
leur  gravite. 

Comme  accidents  provoques  par  causes  de  nature  bis-dynamique 
se  trouvent  les  homicides,  les  disgraces  sur  la  voie  publique,  les 
agressions  des  fauves,  etc.,  etc.,  qui  peuvent  s'emp^cher  en  instruisant 
les  hommes,  s^parant  convenablement  la  circulation  pedestre  de  la 
roulante,  que  Ton  doit  reglementer  et  aider  I'homme  au  moyen 
d'organismes  sociaux  qui  prot^gent  sa  vie. 

On  compte  aussi  entre  les  causes  mecaniques  de  mortalite  d'origine 
physique,  les  accidents  physio-pathologiqucs,  comme  I'inflammation  du 
canal  digestif,  qui  peut  s'eviter  par  un  regime  bromathologiquo  ordonne 
et  salutaire,  prevenant  les  abus  en  quantite  et  qualite  des  mangers  et 
des  boissons. 

Entreprenant  T^tude  des  maladies  dont  les  causes  mecaniques 
sont  d'origine  chimique,  nous  trouvons  les  anto-intoxications  comme 
Turemie  (empoisonnement  produit  par  la  presence  de  Puree,  non 
expulsee  du  sang  par  Tappareil  renal),  laquelle  pent  s'eviter  par  un 
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mation  bperee  en  plusieurs  villes  anglaises  qui,  au  moyen  d'ouvtages 
<d'a8saiDissemeDt  realises,  ont  reduit  la  mortality  a  la  limite  de  12  4 
14  pour  1,000,  faits  consignes  dans  le  rapport  r6dige  par  la  Gommissiou 
xjhargee  de  Tetudo  de  Tassainissement  de  Turin,  dans  lequel  on  trouve 
aussi  que  Frankfort  ^  reduit  sa  mortalite  de  typhoide  de  11  k  13  pouv 
100,000.  Berlin  de  6  i  8  et  Mutiieh,  et  autres  aussi  ch^tices  par  leurs 
epidemies,  de  1  ^  7. 

Arnould,  faisant  d'adroites  considerations  sur  la  possibilite  d'eviter 
les  maladies  eontagieuses,  dit  avec  une  notable  prevision,  qu*uu  jour 
viendra  ou  let*  nations  illustrees  cbatieront  et  poursuivront  judieairement 
tout  ceux  qui  auront  ete  la  cause  ou  Torigine  d'un  foyer  epidemique. 

Succint  examen  de  Barcelona 

Procbaine  la  complete  transformation  de  Barcelone,  en  vertu  de  la 
T^ente  concession  de  sa  r^forme  et  du  projet  d'assainissement  du  sous- 
sol,  travaux  qui  compl^teront  ceux  de  son  superbe  agrandissement,  il 
nous  semble  que  cette  ^poque  est  la  plus  k  propos  si  nous  voulons 
connaitre  ses  actuelles  conditions  d'insalubrit^  moindres,  dans  leur 
ensemble,  que  celles  de  Marseille,,  et  aussi  pour  j  ^tudier  plus  tard  Teffet 
des  reformes  radicales  qui  vont  etre  faites  et  dont  Tex^cution  sera 
immediate. 

II  y  a  pen  de  pays  en  Europe  od,  comme  dans  la  notre,  il  soit  si 
difficile  d'entreprendre  une  6tude  de  statistique  et  de  demograpbic  sani- 
taire  pour  bien  des  circonstances,  surtout  par  le  defaut  de  precision  et  de 
d'exactitude  avec  lequel  ou  prend  les  notes  de  statistique  qui  se  publient, 
^et  de  \k  ivient  probablement  la  cause  primordiale  de  ne  pas  utiliser  la 
statistique  dans  la  proportion  qui  correspond  h,  cette  tr^s-importante 
partie  des  sciences  biologiques,  dans  laquelle  les  autres  sciences  ont  leur 
naissance  et  leur  point  de  depart. 

Pour  ce  motif,  et  presentant  un  travail  bas6  sur  la  statistique  et 
destin6  a  I'^tude  de  la  reduction  de  I'excessive  mortalite  de  notre  ville 
•comme  k  la  demonstration  de  la  possibility  d'^vitcr  une  multitude  de 
maladies,  il  se  pr^sente  de  nombreux  inconv^nients  qui  ont  une  impor- 
tance certaine  et  peuvent  etre  encore  la  cause  de  beaucoup  d'erreurs 
involontaires  ou  omissions  qui  disparaitront  i,  mesure  du  perfectioueioeDt 
.de  la  statistique. 

En  penetrant  dans  le  vaste  cbamp  de  la  prophilaxie  des  maladies 
qui,  en  Espagne,  n'est  du  domaine  d*aucune  classe  professante,  nous  le 
le  faisons  anim6  par  les  phrases  de .  T^minent  Pettenkofer,  le  savant 
m^decin  de  Munich  qui,  dans  le  sexi^me  Congr^s  international  de  Science, 
disait  avec  grande  raison  :  que  les  moyens  propres  k  ^viter  les  maladies 
^vitables,  et  sp^cialemeut  les  epidemics,  n'^taient  pas  du  domaine  de  la 
th^rapeutique,  mais  principalement  de  Tart  de  Ting^nieur  et  du 
gouvernant. 

De  plus,  la  seulo  esp^rance  qui  nous  guide,  est  de  croire,  que  si 
nous  arrivons  k  contribuer  en  petite  ^chelle,  il  est  vrai,  au  progres  de 
rhygi^ne  publique  de  Barcelone,  nous  lui  aureus  pret6  le  plus  grand 
service  dont  noussommes  capable,  et  si,au  contraire,  nous  nous  heurtions 
:i  la  grandeur  du  probl^me,  les  erreurs  dans  lasquelles  nous  tomberior 
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enseigneraient  aux  aiitres,  plus  fortunes  que  nous,  la  Toie  a  siiivre  pour 
decouvrir  la  verite,  car  c'est  seulement  ainsi  *}ue  progresseut  les  sciences 
dans  le  chemin  difficile  de  cette  verite,  d'une  Li^on  sc^mbbxblo  au  cours 
d*une  riviere  dont  les  eanx  vont  choquant  de  Tune  a  I'antrc  rive,  descen- 
dant cei>endant,  et  gagnant  du  cbomin  diins  la  direction  de  IVrnbouchure, 
pour,  bientot,  se  eonfondre  dans  le  receptacle  irrepnisable  ou  ap[x>rtent 
leur  contingent  tons  les  autres  cours  d'eau, 

L*etude  de  la  mortality  relative  a  chaeune  des  rues  de  Barcelone 
p^ndant  la  periode  de  1880  a  18H9  inclusivement,  revele  que  leur 
quantite  angmente  a  mesure  que  les  conditions  d' urbanisation  de  la  voie 
et  des  ilots  de  maisons  sont  plus  mauvaises.  Pour  le  prouver,  examinons 
seulement  les  etiits,  Modele  Xo.  6  dans  lesqucls  les  rues  sont  inscrites 
selon  Fordre  de  leur  plus  grande  mortalite  relative.  II  resulte  de  cet 
exanien  que  des  288  rues  qui  Tont  supcrieure  k  30  pour  1,(XX),  ou,  eoit 
entre  toutes,  celles  les  plus  extraordinaii-ement  insalubres,  il  n*en  est  pas 
une  qui  rennisse  les  plus  mediocres  conditions  d' urbanisation  ;  bemicoup 
sont  privees  d'elles,  manquant  complotement  d'egouts,  de  pivage,  de 
cimali  sat  ions  d'eaux ;  eniin  en  leur  immense  majorite,  Tegout  est 
detestable,  on  fait  defaut  dans  le  reste.  De  toutes  les  rues  aux  quelles  a 
trait  I'etat  dont  nous  parlous,  aucune  n'avait  un  bon  pa\age,  etant 
raauvais  meme  celui  de  la  g^neralite,  des  rues  ;  quelques  unes  avec  du 
Mac  Adam,  tandis  que  d'autres  manquaient  completement  de  revetement. 

Les  demeures  de  ces  rues  sont  cons^quemment  tres-malsaines,  et 
parmi  les  babitations  contamindes  dominent  celles  qui  sont  excmptes 
de  vent  iLation,  avec  une  densite  enormo  d'etres  bumains^  manquant  d*une 
dotation  d'eau  potable  suffisante,  usant  de  nioyens  d'expulsiou  dVxcre- 
ments  veritablement  affreuse,  car  elles  ont  des  depots  d'ordures  degoutants 
au  dessous  deTevier ;  la  cuisine  sans  air,  ou  dans  les  mauvaises  conditions, 
avec  les  lieux  d'aisances  au  dedans  et,  dans  certaines  maisons,  sans  de 
sipbon  obturateur.  Les  depots  de  latrines  se  trouvent  sous  le  rampant 
des  escaliers,  et  d*autres,  comme  dans  la  Barcelonette,  sous  les  trottoirs. 
La  largeur  des  rues  a  une  grande  influence,  et  nous  voyons  qu'entre  les 
2HH  rues  ot  places  dont  nous  parlons,  13  seulement  sont  d*une  largeur 
reguliere  qui  atteint  un  depasse  de  20  m.,  et  cependant  elles  sont  en 
des  conditions  particulieres  puisqu'elles  manquent  d*urbanisation  et 
reimissent  de  si  mauvaises  conditions  qu'elles  suffisent  a  expliquer  Texces 
de  mortalite. 

Pour  pouvoir  entreprendre  avec  (luelque  precision  I'etude  demo- 
grafico-sanitaire  de  Barcelone,  nous  avons  cboisi  la  derniere  dizaine 
irann^es  ecoulees,  soit  de  1880  a  1889,  parceque  les  renseignemeuts 
consignes  dans  les  feeuilles  de  dtk*es,  comme  dans  le  recensement  du  P** 
Janvier  de  1888  y  sont  plus  complets.  Des  documents  rediges  jusqu'a 
nos  jours,  en  deux  derniers  sont  ceux  qui  nous  meritent  le  plus  gi*aud 
credit,  parce  tpi'ils  nous  demontrent  une  plus  grande  exactitude. 

De  ces  reseignements  et  de  ceux  que  nous  avons  reeueillis,  il  resulte 
que  la  mortalite  absolue  est  en  movenne  de  8,892  in<lividus  par  an,  y 
compris  les  avortements,  et  8,425  saus  eux,  la  population  etant  selon 
le  recensement  du  1^^  Janvier  de  1888,  de  272,481  et  de  300,000  le 
minimum  quo  correspond  reellement  au  terme  municipal  de  Bai-celone ; 
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la^  mortality  relatiye  est  de  30*92  poor  1,000  selon  le  r^ceDsement  et  de 
^*88  pour  1,000  le  maximum  Teritable,  qui  est  pres  de  cette  que  nous 
consid^rerons  fdus  bas,  tenant  en  compte  que  dans  ces  chiffres  ne  sont 
pas  indos  ceuz  qui  correspondent  aux  avortements. 

Noos  pouvons  assurer  que  kt  mortality  de  Barcelone  n'excMe  pas 
Qomme  moyenne  annuelle  de  28'5  pbur  1,000;  mais  enfin,  malgr^  cela, 
oe  chiffre  est  trop  ^kve  et  pent  eertainemeM  de  reduire  en  10  pour  1,000 
par  an,  et  cela  ^viterait  ou  retardermt  la  mort  d'unes  3,000  personnes 
qui  succombent  bien  k  tort,  et  permettrait  a  la  plupart  de  prolonger 
y&ge  moyen  de  leur  vie. 

En  6tudiant  la  marcbe  de  la  mortality  totale  dans  les  diverses 
dpoques  de  la  periode  indiqu^e,  nous  observons  que  les  maximums 
correspondent  toujours  k  I'epoque  hivernale  et  specialement  au  mois  de 
Janvier,  et  puis  aux  mois  de  Decembre  et  de  F^vrier,  d^croissant  tou- 
jours au  printemps,  ayant  g^n^ralement  son  minimum  dans  le  mois  de 
Septembre  et  comme  ensemble  dans  la  saison  d'^t^.  (Voir  anex  No.  2.)- 
L'annee  de  la  plus  grande  mortality  fiit  celle  de  1885  celui  dtr 
cholera  oH  Von  enregistra  9,805  d^c^s  et  la  minima  ceUe  de  1881  ou  il 
n*y  ^eut  que  7,338  dec^s.  La  premiere  ann6e  correspond  k  T^poque 
de  I'epidemie  cholerique,  et  Ton  nota  comme  cela  a  lieu  ordinairement, 
qu'apres  une  ann^  d'^pid^mie  suit  une  autre  dont  la  mortalite  est 
moindre.  Cela  s'explique,  parcequ'en  oos  ann^es  la  perissent  les  malades 
les  plus  delicats. 

Les  d^c^s  abondent  toujours  dans  les  rues  ^troites,  tortueuses,  dans 
celles  qui  sont  sans  issue ;  dans  celles  en£n  qui,  pour  ces  divers  motifs, 
ofFrent  de  graves  d^auts  de  ventilati^  et  de-^larte. 

Passant  k  un  autre  ordre  d'idees,  on  remarque  que  la  mortality  est 
influenc^e,  par  la  conduite  ou  morality  des  habitants,  puisque  tons  ceux 
des  rues  oii  abonde  la  gente  vicieuse  figurent  en  premiere  ligne  avec 
une  mortality  tr^-grande,  bien  que  les  prostitues  qui  donnent  un  si 
grand  contingent  aux  d^c^s  occasionn^s  par  des  maladies  syphilitique^ 
et  tuberculeuses  vont  gen^ralement  acbever  leurs  jours  dans  quelque 
nosocome,  diminuant  ainsi  le  contingent  apparent  de  la  rue  ou  elles 
vivaient  et  dans  lesquelles  elles  ne  figurent  plus. 

L'augmentation  de  la  mortalite  coincide  aussi  avec  le  defaut  de 
position  social,  car  les  classes  pau\Tes  exemptes  de  mojens  de  fortune 
se  voient  dans  la  n^cessit^  d'habiter  des  maisons  moins  cberes  qui,, 
d'ordinaire,  r^unissent  les  plus  mauvaises  conditions,  m'anquant  d'eau,  et 
par  consequent  de  proprete,  ainsi  que  de  beaucoup  d'el^ments  indispens- 
ables  pour  la  vie  et  Thygi^ne  du  foyer  domestique,  et  surtout  de  Tair 
qui  se  vicie,  dans  la  demeure.  II  resulte  de  I'etude  faite  par  Teminent 
Ing^nieur  Cerdd  de  la  population  ouvriere  de  Barcelone  qu'entre  les 
individus  de  diff^rentes  positions,  mais  disposant  d'un  ^gal  cube  Fair 
respirable,  la  mortalite  est  proportionnelle  a  la  valeur  de  leur  position 
sociale,  parceque  la  vie  tranquille  et  methodique  des  personnes  de  basse 
condition  s'adapte  mieux  aux  prescriptions  hygi^niques  que  ceUes  des 
families  k  I'aise,  ce  que  d^montre  la  n^essit^  de  construire  maisottft 
pour  les  ouvriers.  " 
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Pour  connaitre  rinfiuence  de  rorientation,  Tillustre  Ingenieur 
Cenla  etudia  celle  qui  pouvait  eonvenir  a  Bareelone  pour  le  trace  des 
liwnes  ou  axes  primordiaux  de  son  projet  d'agrandissement  de  la  ville, 
deduisant  de  ses  minutieuses  etude»  statistiques  que  dans  les  rues 
flirigees  vers  les  quatre  points  eardinaux  la  mortalite  etait  plus  grande 
que  dans  celles  tracees  dans  une  direction  moyenne,  qui  furent  celles 
qu'il  adopta  a  la  fin.  II  deduisit  de  la  meme  etude  qu'en  egales 
circonstanoes  la  mortalite  est  plus  grande  dans  les  rues  pi^riiuetrales 
que  dans  les  centrales,  et  qu*eu  supposant  une  egalite  de  circon- 
stances  la  mortalite  croit  aussi  en  raison  de  la  distance  au  centre  de 
Tactivite. 

Enftn  a  ne  considerer  que  la  mortalite  relative  a  toute  la  decade, 
nous  verrons  que  toutes  les  maladies  endemiques,  comme  les  epi- 
demiques,  s'acbarnent  toujours  sur  les  memos  rues,  et,  de  la,  La  trLste 
renommee  qu'ont  acquise  les  rues  del  Mediodia,  de  San  Ramon,  de 
Ancells,  de  Amalia,  de  las  Oncellas,  de  Salvadors,  de  Arco  del  Teatro, 
-eufin  les  rues  insalubres,  les  tortueuses,  les  etroites,  celles  qui  ont  leurs 
maisons  contaminees  ou  qui  sont  voisines  de  certains  nosocomes  on 
d'etablissenients  collectifs. 

Entrant  raaintenant  dans  I'^tude  detaille  de  la  mortalite,  nous 
observons  que  les  maladies  qui  originent  le  plus  de  d^ces  sont 
precisement  les  plus  facilement  evitables,  de  sorte  qu'on  pourrait 
empeeher  ou  retarder  la  mort  de  la  plupart  des  gens  qui  decedent  k 
Barcelone;  pour  le  prouver  nous  incbivrous  le  present  tableau  relatif 
au  periode  de  1880-89  : 


Designation  des 
MalndiM. 

Mortftlittj 
total. 

Relation 

de  d^nei 

par  nip  port 

au  total. 

D^'signation  des 
Maladies. 

Mortalitd 
total. 

Relation 

de  d^ds 

par  rapport 

au  total. 

Reports    • 

41,870 

0-50463 

Tuberculeusea     - 

10,273 

0- 11576 

lloug(5ole 

3,088 

0*0S47S 

Gastro-enteropathies  - 

7.629 

0-08580 

Diphtiire 

2,881 

0*03240 

Pneumouies 

0,128 

0-06893 

Petite  v<3role       -       - 

2,203 

0" 02477 

Cardiopathies 

0,020 

0*06770 

Chol^Jra 

1,GW 

0-01005 

Bronchitis 

6JB6 

0*05799 

Coqueluche 

330 

0*00371 

Apoplexies 

4,908 

0*05520 

Scarlatirio 

203 

0*0(»22B 

PitHres  typhoidet 

4,736 

0'05326 

Maladies  di  verses 

Total 

33.650 

0*378i8 

44370 

0 -50403 

8:^,919 

nmrn 

La  maladie  qui  off  re  le  plus  grande  contingent  de  mortalite  est  la 
tuberculeuse.  Dans  noire  cite,  comme  dans  presqucr  toutes  les  grandes 
dalles,  il  semble  que  T  bom  me  s'evertue  a  faciliter  sa  propre  destruction 
par  ses  ennemis  les  plus  redoutables,  qui  sont  ceux  du  monde  in\'i- 
sible.  Les  trois  maladies  pulmonaires  les  plus  importantes  qui  sont  la 
tuberculeuse,  la  pneumonic  et  la  broncbite,  d'especes  generalement 
infectieuses  ont  produit  un  total  de  21,577  dec^s  auquels  correspond 
uue  proportion    de    24  "27    pour    100,    ou    soit   le    ^    du    total    des 
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morts.  Ces  maladies  sont  g^n^ralement  ^\ritables,  et  cela  doit 
servir  de  stimulant  pour  mettre  en  seuvre  les  mojens  indispensables  de 
les  corriger. 

On  observe,  d'une  part,  que  les  rues  ou  les  maisons  contaminees 
ont  une  grande  densite  de  population,  paient  un  6norme  tribut  d  la 
mort  par  la  tuberculeuse,  et  figurent  en  un  b'eu  tristement  cel^bre  les 
rues  du  "Mediodia  (112-2),  Cid  (108-23),  Sta.  Madrona  (85-94), 
«  Vermeil  (78*25),  Tigre  (68-09),  San  Geromino  (64-04),  Salvadors 
"  (63-07),  Amalia  (60-92),  Robador  (45-69),  Cires  (58*50),  Poniente 
«  (43-54),  et  Arco  del  Teatro  (70-20)."  ♦ 

Le  Dr.  Fin  attribue  Tenorme  mortalite  oecassione  par  la  tuberculeuse 
en  notre  ville  k  Talimentation  d^fectueuse  et  au  manque  d*habitatious 
rSunissant  les  conditions  que  I'hjgi^ne  reclame,  car  les  rues  de  la  vieille 
Barcelone,  sont  extrSmement  ^troites,  avec  des  edifices  excessivement 
Sieves,  et  une  population  par  trop  dense,  d6fauts  qui  se  repareront  avec 
la  reforme  de  cette  partie  de  la  ville  qui  doit  commencer  cette  annee 
m^me. 

II  faut  noter  la  preponderance  de  la  tuberculeuse  dans  toutes  ces 
rues,  qui,  comroe  celles  dn  Mediodia,  Areo  del  Teatro,  Alba,  Monserrate 
et  autres  sont  connues  pour  heberger  en  elles  des  gens  de  conduite 
vicieuse  et  dissolue  qui,  en  plus  de  produire  une  extraordinaire  depense 
de  leur  organisme,  le  predisposent  h  acquerir  des  maladies  transmissibles 
de  toutes  esp^ces,  et  en  particulier  la  tuberculeuse. 

Semblables  resultats  se  d6duient  des  diverses  maladies  dans  les 
quelles  influent  d6favorablement  les  mauvaises  conditions  de  la  partie 
peu  urbanisee  de  Barcelone,  notant,  au  contraire,  que  Ik  oik  les  preceptes 
de  rhjgi^ne  publique  ont  ete  appliqu6s,  une  partie  des  influences 
morbeuses  a  disparu,  encore  qu'on  n'en  pent  soustraire  compl^tement 
Barcelone,  jusqu'^  ce  qu'on  ne  pratique  serieusement  Tisolement  des 
attaqu6s  de  maladies  infectieuses,  la  desinfection,  et  surtout  pendant  que 
rassainissement  de  la  ville  et  de  la  plaine  du  Llobregat  ne  soit  complete. 

Coosiderant  Barcelone  sous  Taspect  moral,  nous  pouvons  consigner 
que,  sans  ^tre  un  modMe  k  tons  les  points  de  vue,  elle  r^unit  des  con- 
ditions meilleures  que  d'autres  grandes  capitales  od  les  vices  dominent 
d'une  mani^re  complete  ;  ainsi,  par  exemple,  la  mortalite  par  la  syphilis 
et  alcoolisme,  qui  sont  les  deux  fins  fatales  de  la  gen6ralit6  de  la  gent 
vicieuse,  donne  seulement  un  contingent  de  mortalite  annuel  respectif  de 
48  et  23  dec^s  par  au  auxquels  correspondent  les  autres  relatifs  de  16  et 
7-7  pour  100,000  habitants. 

U  se  deduit  de  tout  ce  qui  a  et6  exposS,  que  Tintime  relation  qu'il 
y  a  entre  la  mortalite  et  la  situation  des  services  urbains  de  la  partie  de  x 
la  population  que  nous  considSrons,  en  lui  quitant,  au  moyen  de  ces 
services  les  conditions  inh^rentes  au  d^veloppement  d'une  infinite  de 
maladies  ^vitables,  qui  disparattront  aus8it6t  qu'on  ex6cutera  les  reformes 
sanitaires  si  necessaires  k  Barcelone,  et  qui  doivent  se  d^velopper  br^ve- 
ment,  car  les  principales  ont  ^t6  approuv^es  par  la  corporation 
municipale.     Quand  ces  reformes  se  seront  r^alisees,  ou  pourra  comparer 

*  Ces  renseigneinents  sont  ceux  de  la  mortality  anuelle  relative  k  1,000,000 
habiUmls.  x 
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la  statistique  (l«'mographique  d'alors  ft\ec  celle  que  nous  presentons 
ftujourd'bui,  et  nous  avons  la  certitn*le  qu*on  pourra  consifMrpr  Barcelone 
comrae  une  des  villes  les  plus  saines  du  monde.  Nous  fondon«  noire 
crovance  en  ce  que  touteit  les  causes  d'insalubrit^  qn'elle  reunit  sont 
artifieiclle^  et  dues  a  Tbomme  seulement,  car  bien  que  ccs  causes  accnsent 
leur  existence,  il  y  a  quelques  ilot^  de  niaisons  ou  la  niort^diti  n*efit 
seulement  que  de  13  pour  1,000. 


Annexe  Xo.  1. 
La  Vie  humaine. 

La  vie  de  Fetre  humain  nous  apparait  comme  un  acte  resultant  de 
Tenseuible  des  efforts  des  divers  organes ;  lorsque  nous  jouissons  de  la 
santc,  cet  enseuible  est  harinonique  et  equiiibre ;  quand  il  cesse  de  Tetre, 
c'est-a-dire,  quand  il  ronipt  le  fonctionnalisme  regulier  du  corps,  la 
maladie  apparait. 

Considerant  que  la  maladie  a  pour  effet  de  diminuer  ou  d'alterer  les 
conditions  vit^des  de  Forganisme  luimain,  nous  pourrions  la  detinir 
comme  une  reduction  ou  alteration  de  la  loi  ou  courbe  de  la  vie,  |x^ur 
causes  inherentes  ou  exterieures  a  Torganisme. 

Du  moment  oii  nous  considerons  la  vie,  non  en  son  essence  intime, 
mais  en  son  expression  sensible  et  externe,  elle  eutre  pixr  cela  meme  diius 
Tordre  des  phenomenes  naturels,  (pii  tous  son  sujets  a  des  lois  plus  ou 
moins  ditficiles  de  formuler,  mais  existiiutes  sans  doute  aucune. 

Dans  le  cas  present,  la  diificulte  s'impose,  car  jiisqu*ici  on  n'a  pas 
trouve  le  moyen  de  mesures  le  degre  de  vitalite  d'un  individu ;  mais 
([uoique  cette  loi  no  soit  pas  encore  connue,  peut-etre  la  decouvrira-t-on 
demain.  De  mdme  que  Thumanit^  a  pu  voir  a  eliaqne  moment,  quoique 
sans  s'en  rendre  compte,  les  manifestations  de  Lagraviteet  de  rattraction 
imiverselles ;  et  meme  il  y  a  peu  d'annees,  nous  ne  pouvions  soup(^onner 
Texistence  de.s  dynamometres,  des  manometrcs  et  d'autres  apfwreils 
mesureurs  de  forces  ;  il  est  possible  enfin  que  dans  Favenir  quelqu^uu 
decouvre  un  proc6d6  experimental  capable  de  mesurer  et  d'evaluer  ia 
force  vitale  d'uu  individu  dans  les  divers  ages  ou  pbases  de  son  existence 
et  dans  ce  cas  tracer  tres  facilement  les  points  de  la  courbe  correspondant 
a  la  formule  de  la  vie  et  representer  geometriquement  et  analytiquement 
la  loi  de  sa  formation,  dont  Texistence  est  pour  nous  includable ;  de 
ni6mc  que  nous  sommes  persuades  que  cette  loi  se  forniulera  malgre 
Fopinion  d'auteurs  illustres  qui  pensent  ctre  humainement  impossible  de 
determiner  F equation  generale  de  la  vie. 

Suivant  Fordre  d'idees  quo  nous  venous  d'exjKJser,  nous  rHp[>elle- 
rons  qu*un  homme  eminent,  a  plusieurs  titrcs,  un  savant  metle<'in 
Catalan,  le  docteur  Letamendi,  a  etudie  le  premier  le  mode  de  Fexprimer 
d'une  maniere  g^n^rale  par  Fequation, 

V=/(YC), 
dans  laquelle  V  est  la  r^sultante  vie,  Y  la  force  individuelle  et  C  la  force 
cosmique,  formule  que   repond  k  une  d iff o rente  id6e  de  celle  que  noui^ 
guidera  en  penetrant  par  le  cliemin  meconnu  de  Fapplication  du  calcul 
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jnath^matique,  h  la  realisation  de  Facte  physiologique  qui  embtasse  la 
Evolution  de  rorganisrae  humain  sor  la  terre. 

Avant  tout,  et  poiu*  simplifier  le  probl^me,  nous  eonsidererons 
la  vie  de  Thomme  qui  meurt  de  long^vite,  c'est-^-dire  de  mort  naturelle 
et  ayant  us^  convenablement  et  sans  pertes  diverses  aucunes,  toute  la 
force  vitalc  qu'il  re9iit  au  moment  de  naitre;  comparons  pour  un 
moment  I'organisme  a  une  machine  perfectionnfe  capable  de  pouvoir 
donner  sans  perte  aucune  toute  la  force  motrice  de  Tctre  humain,  k 
toutes  les  ^poques  de  sa  vie,  et  sans  que  des  resistances  etrang^res 
r^duisent  sa  valeur  totale.  Cela  suppose,  nous  observerons  que  la  vie 
humaine  se  manifeste  d'une  manidre  sensible  par  une  force  latente  que 
possede,  au  moment  de  naitre,  le  germe,  et  qu'en  vertu  de  cet  accroise- 
ment  de  depense  ou  de  consommation,  cet  ^tre  evolutioune  jusqu'^ 
perdre  compl^tement  cette  force,  de  la  meme  mani^re  qu'une  locomotive 
(representation  de  I'etre  humain)  sort  de  la  station  (cloitre  maternel) 
avec  une  certaine  quantite  de  mouvements  a  developper,  dependant 
des  formes,  des  mat^riaux  employes,  et  de  la  disposition  de  la  machine  ; 
une  puissance  a  developper  qui  correspond  h  la  vie,  et  dependant  de  la 
perfection  des  organismes  et  de  son  ensemble,  du  soin  de  sa  con- 
versation ;  de  Tarrangement  de  la  machine ;  et  des  resistances  qui 
tendent  k  la  detruire.  En  plus  de  Taptitude  necessaire  pour  que  le 
mouvement  subsiste,  il  faut  encore  user  du  calorique,  au  moyen  des 
aliments  poiur  Phomme,  et  du  charbon  pour  la  machine.  On  omet 
necessairement  le  rechange  des  pifeces  defectueuses  ou  qui  sont  us^es  de 
la  machine,  car  en  pratiquant  ce  rechange  on  pourrait  refaire  par  parties 
la  machine  et  augmenter  ainsi  artificiellement  sa  duree,  chose  qui 
u'aura  jamais  lieu  dans  Torganisme  humain.  On  entend  done  par 
"  vie  "  de  la  machine,  sa  dur6e  maxima,  sans  avoir  recours  de  renouvelle- 
ment  de  ses  pikies,  mais  sans  cesser  pourtant  d'etre  Tobjet  d'une 
conservation  complete  et  d'un  soin  particulier. 

A  rinstant  du  depart,  c'est-a-dire,  k  la  suite  de  la  naissance  (et 
nous  pourrions  dire  k  la  suite  de  la  generation)  la  machine  marche  avec 
lenteur,  (de  m^me  que  Tenfant  n'est  pas  propre  k  une  grande  quantite 
de  mouvements) ;  la  force  vive  accumuiee  en  elle  atteint  alors  son 
maximum  et  diminue  k  mesure  de  la  duree  de  la  marche  (comme 
diminue  la  puissance  assimilatrice  ou  I'affinite  de  reiement  cellule  a 
mesure  que  Ykge  de  Tenfant  augmente);  plus  tard  le  train  suit  sa 
marche  acquiert  la  plus  grande  velocite,  toujours  au  profit  de  la  force 
vive  accumuiee  en  elle^  et  apr^s  etre  arrivee  au  maidmUm  de  sa 
puissance  (&ge  viril)  sa  veiocite  commence  a  decroitre  jusqu'4  con- 
sommer  la  force  vitale  motrice  on  s'annuler  compl^tement  quand  s'eet 
depensee,  par  Tinfluence  des  usures  et  des  resistances  soit  la  force 
vitale,  soit  Taptitude  qu'ont  les  mecanismes  pour  le  mouvement,  (c'est- 
&-dire  la  force  vitale  et  la  disposition  des  organes  dans  I'Stre  humain), 
et  alors  le  train  s'arrete,  et  son  trajet  ou  Tespace  parcourru  serait  le 
maximum  possible  si  la  locomotive  en  marche  utilisait  pour  elle  Qt  aans 
pertes  auounes  les  aptitudes  qu'elle  possedait  en  etat  latent  pour  la 
totalite  de  sa  marche. 
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II  (l^coule  de  cela  que  dans  ces  conditions  la  vititlitc  sera  propor- 
tionelle  a  Taffinite  on  a  la  force  assimilatrice  F   fie  rin<lividu,  laciiielle 
diminue   a   son  tour  avee  le  temps  ou  T^ge  T ;  en  vertu  de  tiuoi  le 
vitality  V,  pourra  s'exprimer  par  eette  fermule : 
V=/(FT).         (1.) 

Les  variables  F  et  T  representatives  de  la  force  assimilatrice  et 
I'lige  ou  le  temps  de  la  vie  de  Tbomme  sont  eutr'elles  relationu^es  par 
line  nouvelle  forinule : 

F  =  +/,  (T).  (2.') 
expression  des  variations  que  soufFre  la  force  assimilatrice,  qui  est  la 
maxima  M  au  moment  de  naitre,  quand  f^  (T)  est  zero,  et  est  nul 
quand  M  =/,  (T),  Etant  la  vie  fonction  de  F  et  de  T  et  F  IVtant 
Hussi  de  T,  en  resume  la  vie  pcut  etre  pour  chaque  homme  une  fonction 
plus  ou  moins  complique  du  temps  : 

/•     (FT). 

La  formule  1  contient  trois  variables  et  reprcsente  une  surface ; 
mais  couime  la  (2)  se  verilie  entre  la  F  y  T,  signifie  un  cilindre  de 
generatrices  paralleles  anexe  V,  et  dont  I'intersection  avee  le  plan  FT 
soit  la  curve  (2).  En  considerant  ensembles  les  deux  fonuules  on 
representera  la  curve  d'intersectiou  des  deux  surfaces  dans  I'espace. 

La  fonction  Y  =/.,  (T)  est  de  telle  composition  que  tkns  le  cas  de 
T  =  o  (au  moment  de  naitre)  donne  a  V  une  quantite  maxima,  laquelie 
irait  diminuant  a  mesure  que  decroitrait  Taifinitc  ou  force  assimilatrice 
et  augmenterait  avee  le  temps  la  fonction  de  I'^ge  fi  (T)  s'annulant 
Tactivite  dans  le  cas  de  M  =/i  (T). 

Pour  exprimer  sensiblement  et  dans  I'espaee  ces  idees,  nouu  con- 
sidererons  un  systeme  (Faxes  co-ordonu^s,  dans  lesquels  Taxe  vertical  V 
representera  la  vitality,  Thorizontal  F  sis  dans  le  plus  du  papier,  la  force 
assimilatrice  ou  d'aflinite  des  cellules,  et  le  normal  a  ce  plan  T,  les 
temps.     (Voir  le  dessiu  No.  1.) 

La  ligne  representative  des  variations  de  F  en  fonction  de  T  est : 
F=M-/,  (T) 
on  pourrait  construire  des  qu'on  aurait  determine  a  priori  on  ii  posteriori 
(apres  la   mort   de    Tindividu)    par   des  points  donnant  des  valeurs  a 
T  depuis  O,  auquel  correspond  le  maximum  Fj  de  F,  jusqu'a  £b,  epoque 
de  la  mort  par  senilite  dans  laquelie : 

M=/,(T);i,F  =  0. 

Une  fois  cette  courbe  tracee,  qui  est  la  projection  de  la  ligne  r^elle, 
la  representjition  des  forces  vitalcs  dans  Tespace  on  I'obtiendrait  en 
elevant,  sur  chaque  point  tie  la  courbe  F^  G  :il  sise  dans  le  plan  FT, 
une  pcrpendiculaire,  et  mesurant  sur  elle  avee  Fccbelle  adoptee 
rintensite  de  la  force  vitale  aecumulee  que  peut  developper  Thomme 
des  ce  moment.  La  raeme  chose  peut  se  fnire  sur  chaque  point,  au 
moyen  des  videurs  ties  trois  cordonnees  qui  le  determinent  comme  il 
arrive  avee  le  point  P  determine  par  les  valeurs  V^,  F*  et  T'  de  V,  F 
et  T.  La  courbe  que  nous  avons  6tudi^e  est  cellc  de  la  vie  en  etat  de 
sant^,   mais    des   que   celle-ei  s'altere  pour   une  cause   quelconque,   la 
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continuity  de  la  courbe  souffre  une  modification  plus  on  moins  profonde, 
scion  rintensite  de  cette  cause  et  des  conditions  oil  elle  s'est  developpee. 
(Voir  le  dessin  No.  2.) 

Soit  a  A  £2:  la  courbe  normale  de  la  vie  d*un  individu  suppose 
jouissant  de  parfaite  sant^,  et  considerant  le  cas  od  celle-ci  viendrait  h 
s'alt^rer  pour  une  cause  quelconque :  cette  demi^re  agirait  a  la  fa9on 
d'une  resistance  dans  la  machine  motrice  de  Torganisme  humain,  de 
sorte  que,  considerant  I'equivalent  F  de  pertes  de  force  assimilatrice  et 
c'elui  de  vitality  V  produit,  nous  pourrons  construire,  1®  la  courbe  qui 
relationne  le  temps  et  les  forces  d'assimilation  F,  et  plus  apr^s,  celle 
qui  relationne  les  trois  quantit^s  6nonc6es. 

Supposons  par  exemple,  qu'a  VkgQ  de  25  ans  advienne  une  maladie 
qui  a  sa  loi  et  sa  courbe  representative  £  =  84  (F,  T)  nous  Texprimerons 
dans  ses  relations  avec  la  force  assimilatrice  ou  d'affinit^  par  une  ligne 
dont  rinfluence  seulement  disparaitra  par  exemple  a  36  ans  ;  la  courbe 
sur  la  plan  F,  T  sera  une  projection  de  cette  courbe  E  qui  relationnera 
la  perte  de  vitalite,  celle  de  la  force  assimilatrice,  et  Tage  de  Tindividu. 

Cette  courbe  E,  obtenue,  nous  pourrons  connaitre  Tinfluence 
qu'elle  exerce  sur  la  courbe  normale  a  A  i^b,  et  nous  d^duirons  une 
nouvelle  courbe  A  E  B  dont  le  resultat  sera  d*offrir  le  trac6  A  B 
anormal  puisque,  retablie  sa  sant^,  la  fonction  vie  pent  continuer  h,  se 
developper,  mais  comme  les  coefficients  de  T^quation  se  seront  alt^r^s, 
celle-ci  sera  main  tenant : 

V=/3(F,T)-/,(F,T) 
mais  avant  de  Tage  £:  il  arrivera  que 

/3(P,T)=/4(P,T) 

et  cons^quemment,  au  lieu  de  prolonger  sa  vie  jusqu'a  :fi  72  ans, 
comme  s'il  eut  en  sant6,  il  vivra  seulement  par  exemple  £1:'  =  53  ans. 
Dans  les  cas  de  mort  subite  par  suicide  ou -homicide  (voir  Fig.  1)  la 
courbe  se  brise  et  se  substitue  en  avant  par  une  ligne  droite  M  O 
normal  a  Taxe  des  T. 

Une  fois  la  sante  alt^ree  ou  bien  d6truit  le  fonctionalisme  organi- 
que,  rindividu  a  besoin  de  d6velopi>er  des  r^istances  naturelles  ou 
d'agents  ext^rieurs  (medication)  capables  de  retablir  Tequilibre ;  dans 
le  premier  cas,  un  ou  plusieurs  organes  du  fonctionnalisme  se  trouvent 
alt^r^s,  et  alors,  de  m6me  que  la  medication  pent  aggraver  la  maladie 
si  ses  effets  sont  convergents,  elle  pent  guerir  si  ses  effets  sont 
divergents  ;  dans  ce  cas,  I'^quation  de  la  vie  en  6tat  de  sante. 

V  =  /  (FT)  se  transforme  en  ^poque  de  maladie  en  celle-ci : 

V  =/3  (FT)  -/,  (FT)  =/5  (FT)  =/5)  (FTi) 

et  alors  il  devient  necessaire  de  recouvrir  k  un  agent  a  naturel  on 
therapeutique  qui,  introduit  dans  I'organisme,  developpe  une  action 
/g  (a)  qui  paralyse  la  de/^  (FT)  :  de  sorte  que 

/,  (FT)  -  /,  (FT)  -h  /,  (a)  =  /a  (FT). 
La  vie,  comme   nous  avons  dit '  plus  haut,  n'est  pas  la  fonction 
simple  d'un  seul  organe. 
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Dans  le  cas  ou  la  vie  se  (level oppe  norumleiuent,  la  fouction 
V  =  /  (FT)  sera  continuee,  at  la  vie  sera  d'autant  plus  longue  qu'elle 
tardera  davantage  a  couper  sur  Taxe  celles  de  T  et  cela  arrivera  dans  la 
meme  proportion  autant  que  moindre  sera  la  courbure  de  la  ligne  et 
partaut  plus  grand  le  rayon  de  courbure  de  celle-ci. 

to         I 

Cette  courbure  est  representee  par    ,-  =  -  dans  laquelle  ds  est 

uu  element  infiniment  petit  de  la  courbe  et  w  Tangle  de  contingence  que 
forment  les  tiingents  traeees  a  la  courbe  en  ses  deux  extremes,  p  repre- 
sentant  le  rayon  de  la  courbure. 

La  courbure  s'exprimera  par  la  formule  : 


La  longevite  d'ua  individu  dependra  de  la  vitalite  qu*il  apport^  en 
entrant  au  monde,  augmentant  sa  longevite  si  la  quautite  de  vie  restant 
la  meme  que  celle  d'alors,  augment e  le  rayou  de  courbure  de  la  ligne 
representative  de  son  existence,  et  eniin  que  celle-ci  ne  s'altere  point 
sous  r influence  d'agents  exterieurs  ou  des  maladies,  causes  qui  abregeut 
toujours  les  cours  et  la  duree  de  la  vie. 


Annexe,  N'o.  2. 
Mortalite  absolue  par  mois  pendant  la  ddcade  de  1880-1889. 
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The  Economic  Advantages  of  Indnstzial  Hygiene. 

BY 

B.  H.  Thwaite,  C.E.,  F.C.S.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E. 


When  the  author  wrote  his  first  articles  on  this  subject  subsequent 
to  his.  work  dealing  with  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  our  factories,* 
the  economic  advantages  of  the  practical  application  of  hygiene  to 
industrial  hives  had  not  been  realised  by  our  large  employers  of  labour. 
The  early  and  more  recent  factory  Acts  in  force  contain  a  few  provisions 
tending,  in  a  measure,  to  the  desirable  condition  of  factory  and  workshop 
healthfulness ;  but  these  conditions  were  only  and  sparsely  adopted  by 
the  compulsory  force  of  the  legislative  enactments.  EmploytTs,  con- 
sidering the  stipulations  fussy  and  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
industrial  liberty,  and  as  involving  an  expense  that  should  not  be  enforced, 
naturally  object  until  compelled  to  incur  this  expenditure — which  has  in 
their  eyes  no  equivalent  return. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  economic 
value  of  hygienic  measures,  that  employers  have  regarded  with  such 
suspicion,  and  have  evaded  when  they  could,  the  hygienic  applications 
that  involved  an  expenditure.  This  veil  of  ignorance  is,  however,  being 
lifted,  and  the  readiness  with  which  members  of  both  sides  of  the  British 
Houses  of  Legislature  have  accelerated  the  passing  of  the  new  Factory 
Acts,  containing  fuller  and  wider  hygienic  measures,  is  a  valuable  index 
of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  which  has  faintly  realised  that  one  of  the 
factors  of  industrial  success  is  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  workpeople.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  employers  have 
not  recognised  the  enormous  importance  of  the  healthful  condition  of 
their  workshops  as  a  first-class  economic  factor  of  production. 

In  England  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  and  other  fortuous, 
natural,  and  generic  circumstances  have  produced  men  of  originally  very 
powerful  physique,  which,  alas,  has  been  sadly  reduced  in  the  last  half 
century.  Let  any  one  stand  at  the  opening  door  of  one  of  our  large 
textile  and  dust-producing  factories,  and  examine  the  physique  of  the 
workmen  and  women  as  they  emerge  for  their  breakfast  meal ;  it  is  often 
a  file  of  wan  faces  and  attenuated  and  stunted  frames,  and  the  general 
physique  is  not  one  that  can  be  considered  typical  for  Englishmen.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  hygienic  comparison  to  test  the  physical  strength 
of  ten  men  working  in  the  free  air  of  heaven  with  that  of  ten  men  from 
one  of  these  insanitary  hives  of  industry.  The  comparative  figures  would 
speak  in  eloquent  if  silent  reproach. 

If  employers  could  fully  realise  that  an  expenditure  incurred  in 
carrying  out  adequate  sanitary  measures  for  the  benefit  of  their  work- 
people would  be  a  wise  and  profitable  one,  it  is  quite  likely  that  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  questions  of,  will  it  pay  ?  would  produce  the 


*  '*  Our  Factories  and  Warehouses,  their  Sanitary  and  Fire  •resisting  Arrange- 
meats."    B.  H.  Thwaite,  London :  £.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  1882. 
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desired  result,  and  it  would  not  need  legislative  action  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  make  tlieir  workshops  healthful.  Employers  realise 
that  if  their  prime  motor  is  improi)€rly  housed  or  inadequately  fed  with 
steam,  they  will  not  obtain  the  full  efficiency  from  it.  If  they  could 
apply  the  same  reasoning  in  considering  their  workmen,  they  will  tuTive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  workman  cannot  do  as  much  work,  nor  do  it 
so  efficiently,  if  he  is  not  well  axid  amply  provided  with  the  natural 
requirements  of  pure  air,  ample  sunlight,  and  innocuous  and  sanitary 
means  for  the  removal  of  animal  waste.  The  natural  advantages  of  a 
bracing  climate  and  of  a  condensed  atmosphere  have  given  British 
employers  an  acknowledged  initial  gtep  in  advance  of  European  com- 
petitors ;  but  this  step  has  been  more  than  neutralised  by  indifference  to 
the  value  of  hygienic  measures. 

On  the  continent,  especially  in  France  and  in  Alsace,  sanitary, 
structural,  and  safety  precautious  have  been  in  several  instances  adopted 
with  marked  success.  In  one  instance,  to  be  fully  described,  these 
sanitary  improvements  resulted  in  an  increased  out- put  efficiency  equal 
to  6  per  cent.  This  substantial  value  applied  to  an  annual  output  of  a 
value  of  100,000/.  means  an  increase  of  6,000/.,  amply  justifying  the 
additional  expenditure  involved.  We  have  not,  so  far  as  the  author  is 
aware,  any  comparable  statistics  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

The  new  Factory  Act  has  increased  the  application  of  sanitary 
measures,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  a  table  were  prepared  for  the 
next  Congress,  showing  the  advantiiges  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople 
of  the  applications  of  these  new  sanitiiry  measures  to  some  large  factory. 
It  would  also  enormously  add  to  the  almost  immeasurable  value  of  health 
reports  if  medical  officers  could  tabulate  in  their  reiK>rts  the  relative 
healthfulness  of  different  processes  of  industry,  as  carried  on  in  different 
factories. 

It  is  of  supreme  national  importance  to  every  country  to  see  that, 
like  its  army  of  fighters,  its  army  of  workers  is  well  supplied  with  all 
that  nature  demands  to  sustain  healthy  and  vigorous  life.  The  health  of 
the  fighting  army  has  been  the  care  of  most  nations  in  recent  years  •  and 
since  the  days  tjf  the  late  illustrious  General  Morin,  the  healthful ness  of 
the  habitat  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace  has  left  little  to  be  desired,  and  in 
physique  the  British  soldier  of  war  is  far  superior  to  his  brother  soldier 
of  industry.  Why  should  this  be  ?  No  nobler  purpose  could  be 
advanced  by  this  Congress  than  that  of  educating  the  minds  of  the  large 
employers  of  labour  to  the  economic  advantages  that  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  industrial  hygiene,  and  of  thus  preserving  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  workpeople. 

The  mortality  data  given  in  the  author's  work  already  referred  to 
show  the  abnormal  and  excessive  mortality  of  the  worTtpeople  (especially 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs)  in  many  of  our  industrial  et^tab- 
lishments  ;  and  more  recent,  data — although  unfortunately  sparse  — 
demonstrate  that  industrial  hygiene  in  this  country  is  seriously,  and  to 
our  disgrace,  neglected.  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  one  of  our  large  northern  towns  has  sufficiently 
connected  specific  industrial  influences  on  the  health  of  workpeople,  and 
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he  finds  that  of  the  deaths  due  to  phthisis — 11  '4  per  cent,  were  amongst 
weavers;  6*42  per  opnt.  were  amongst  spinners;  and  2*3  per  cent, 
amongst  labourers.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attending 
these  industrial  operations,  he  defines  the  causes  of  abnormal  mortality 
from  chest  diseases  in  the  following  sequence : — 1st,  Temperature ;  2nd, 
Vitiated  atmosphere ;  3rd,  Humidity. 

We,  however,  know  that  neither  the  first  (instance  steel  smelters 
and  ironworkers)  nor  yet  the  third  of  these  (sequential)  causes  would 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  health  if  the  second  cause  were  absent, 
but  they  become  potent  factors  of  miero-organic  development — ^when  all 
the  three  causes  are  present  together — so  that  in  many  places  the  vitiation 
of  air  due  to  inadequate  methods  of  ventilation  becomes  the  factor  most 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople. 

In  the  flax-preparing  rooms  the  striking  figures  of  mortality  given 
are  repeated,  the  deaths  in  the  preparing  room  from  phthisis  alone 
averaging  31  per  1000 ;  in  the  heckling  room  the  average  is  ll'l  per  cent.^ 
amongst  the  flax  weavers  it  is  9  per  cent. 

The  general  admissions  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Oonmiission  show  that  generally,  and  especially  in  the  textile 
industries,  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  conditions  are  defective ;  one 
witness  even  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  weavers  died  from  chest 
diseases. 

The  national  loss  from  such  a  preventible  source  of  premature 
mortality  cannot  be  estimated.  The  nation  has  reared  the  producing 
element  to  the  condition  of  an  expert  in  proficiency,  and  by  neglect  of 
hygienic  precautions,  which  may  be  considered  comparatively  costless, 
this  productive  element  is  suddenly  cut  off  and  lost.  Hence,  on  both  indi- 
vidual and  national  grounds,  is  industrial  hygiene  economic. 

An  instance  of  the  practical  application  of  the  science  of  industrial 
hygiene  may  be  seen  in  the  weaving  establishment  of  the  late  M.  Fournet 
d'Orival,  at  Lisieux.  The  principles  of  sanitation  laid  down  in  the 
author's  work  for  dust-producing  processes  have  been  followed  almost 
to  the  letter,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  development  of  this 
hygienic  scheme  also  benefited  by  the  examination  and  advice  of  the 
late  General  Morin,  who  cordially  gave  M.  Perreau  (M.  Fournet's 
engineer)  the  benefit  of  his  lengthened  and  observant  experience.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  enunjerate  briefly  the  salient  essentials  that 
a  scheme  of  ventilation  should  possess  for  application  to  a  dust- 
producing  process.  1st.  The  air  to  be  introduced  at  a  level  above 
the  heads  of  the  workpeople;  2nd.  The  vitiated  and  dust-laden  air 
to  be  withdrawn  at  the  floor  level  by  means  of  a  fan,  by  an  aspiratory 
tube,  or  by  the  use  of  the  factory  chimneys ;  3rd.  As  fast  as  the  dust 
is  produced,  it  should  be  removed  by  this  downward  system  of  ventilation 
so  that  the  dust  from  the  looms  is  prevented  from  floating  to  the  breathing 
level ;  4th.  The  channels  for  leading  away  the  vitiated  air  and  dust  to 
be  arranged  below  the  floor,  traversing  the  principal  footways,  and  having 
branch  connections  with  each  dust-producing  machine ;  5th.  The  outlet 
channels  to  be  covered  with  gratings  easily  removable  for  cleaning 
purposes ;  6th.  Air  inlets  to  be  distributed  along  external  walls  or  roof ; 
7th.  Inlet  air  to  be  heated  to  the' temperature  suited  to  the  exigency  o' 
t    p.  2596.  I 
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the  process,  and  properly  distributed  throughout  the  room ;  8th.  Outlet 
upcasts  to  be  carried  above  level  of  roof,  and  when  convenient  to  be 
connected  with  chimneys.  In  the  Lisieux  application  these  conditions 
were  faithfully  observed. 

The  arrangement  for  increasing  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  was  rather  novel.  In  the  centre  of  each  air  inlet  on  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  and  near  the  ridge,  a  water-jet  under  heavy  pressure 
is  deflected  on  to  a  surface  in  the  air- way  ;  the  water  in  its  pulverised 
condition  thus  moistens  the  air  as  it  enters  the  weaving  shed,  and  this 
to  any  desired  degree.  The  following  are  further  data  of  this  successful 
hygienic  application. 

Dimensions  of  Weaving  Shed. — Length*  61*20  metres;  width, 
3310;  height,  330;  capacity,  6,000  cubic  metres.  Number  of 
bays,  17 ;  structural  character  of  roof,  saw-tooth  form ;  total 
roof  surface,  2,025  square  metres ;  number  of  workmen,  400 ; 
net  volume  of  air  per  man  per  hour,  15  cubic  metres ;  gross 
volume  of  air  for  workman  per  hour,  30  cubic  metres. 
Heating  arrangetnents. — High-pressure  steam  led  through  bright 
copper  pipes  016  metre  in  diameter;  the  pipes  placed  1  metre 
above  the  looms,  and  carried  on  brackets  projecting  from 
columns. 
Air  supply. — The  air  inlets  provided  in  roof  some  0*20  metres 
below  ridge  at  a  distance  above  the  nearest  workman  of  3*60 
metres.  There  are  128  air  introductory  orifices  equally  distributed 
over  17  bays.  The  area  of  the  orifices  is  greater  ,in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  main  air  supply.  The  vitiated  and  dust- 
laden  air  escapes  through  underground  culverts  built  0*20  metre 
below  the  floor.  There  are  ten  of  these  culverts,  distributed  over 
the  area  covered  by  the  17  bays,  and  debouching  into  a  larger 
one  which  is  connected  to  the  factory  chimney.  Each  culvert 
has  eight  inlet  orifices  covered  with  movable  grids ;  each  culvert 
as  well  as  the  main  one  is  provided  with  regulating  valves ;  the 
chimney  is  54  metres  in  height,  and  its  aspiratory  power  is 
adequate  to  provide  the  required  displacement  of  pure  air.  This 
is  an  economic  method  of  utilising  the  dynamic  equivalent  value 
of  the  residual  heat  contained  in  sensible  form  in  the  waste  gases. 
The  value  of  this  excess  of  heat  f-rom  the  steam  boilers  burning 
1000  kilos  of  coal  per  hour  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  45,000  cubic  metres  per  day  can  be  exhausted  without 
interfering  with  the  boiler  draught. 
The  cost  of  this  hygienic  installation  was,  the  author  believes,  some 
700/. ;  this  at  5  per  cent,  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  cost  of  35/. 
The  increased  efficiency  of  the  workpeople,  proved  by  the  greater 
output  of  6  per  cent.,  will  return  this  capital  in  the  first  twelve 
months ;  so  that  here  we  have  an  ideal  investment  of  capital, 
promoting  health,  promoting  wealth,  and  destroying  human  dis- 
content— all  proving  that  the  economic  advantages  of  industrial 
hygiene  are  worthy  of  the  State  and  of  the  individual. 
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Wednesday,  12th  August  189L 


The  Chair  was  occupied  by 
The  President,  Fhancis  Qalton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


Les  ICgrations  en  France  et  en  ZSnrope.^ 

PAR 

M.  Leyasskur. 


Sommalre.— D^placement  des  campagnes  vers  les  yilles. — Compandiion  de  la 
population  n^  dans  la  commune  ou  dans  le  departement  ayec  la  population 
immigr^e. — Ghangements  produits  par  1*6migration  et  rimmigration  dans  la 
population  urbaine  et  dans  la  population  rurale  d'un  recensement  &  un  autre. — 
Les  etrangers  en  France. — Les  causes  de  rimmigration.—  La  demographic  des 
Strangers. — \a  mortalite  de?  Strangers.— Les  Strangers  dans  les  villes. — Les 
avantages  et  les  inconv^nients. — Les  migrations  en  Angleterre,  en  Allemagne 
et  dans  d'autres  ^tats  europ^ns. — Les  Fran^ait  hors  de  France  en  Europe  et 
les  Strangers  dans  les  £tats  europ^ens. — Le  bien  et  le  mal. — La  question  de  la 
population  au  point  de  tug  l^gal.  • 

Deplacenietit  des  campagnes  vers  villes. — Les  populations  ne  sont 
ni  stationnaires  en  nombre,  ni  fixes  dans  leur  domicile :  les  chapitres 
precedents  en  fournissent  maintes  preuves.  Nous  nous  proposons 
d'6tudier  dans  celui-ci  les  deplacements  de  population  qui  se  produisent 
en  France  de  departement  a  departement,  en  Europe  d'Etat  k  Etat  et 
m^me  dans  Tinterieur  de  quelques  Etats. 

Nous  Savons  deja  qu'en  France  la  population  urbaine  n'a  cesse 
d'augmenter  depuis  1846  (date  a  partir  de  laquelle  la  constatation  de  ce 
mouvement  a  ete  faite  r^guli^rement)  aux  d6pens  de  la  population 
nurale  (f ),  que  la  population  a  diminue  dans  certains  departements  (J), 
quoiqu'il  n'y  eut  pas  excedent  des  deces  sur  les  naissances  (§),  et  que 
les  villes  s'accroissent  d'onlinaire  d'autant  plus  rapidement  que  leur 
population  est  plus  considerable,  quoique  les  habitants  s'y  trouvent  dans 
de  moins  bonnes  conditions  d^mographiques  qu'a  la  campagne  (||).  En 
dix  ans,  de   1876  a   1886,   Temigration  paralt   avoir    enlev6  environ 

(♦)  Chapitre  in^t ;  extrait  du  troisi^me  volume  de  La  Population  fran^aise, 
qui  est  sous  presse. 

(t)  Voif  Hvre  11.,  ch.  iv. 

(J)  Voir  livre  II.,  ch.  vi. 

(^§)  Voir  livre  II.,  ch.  vii.  et  xiii.  11  y  a  cependant  en  France  30  departements 
dans  lesquels  on  constate,  de  1887  k  1889,  un  exc^ent  des  d^c^s  sur  les  naissances. 
Voir  livre  IV.,  ch.  v. 

(II)  Voir  livre  II.,  ch.  xiii.  et  xvii. 

i2 
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1,276,000  habitants  k  la  population  rurale  et  rimmigratton  (dans  laquelle 
est  compris  le  contingent .  de  Tetranger)  parait  avoir  foumi  1,700,000 
habitants  k  la  population  urbaine  (*). 

Ce  mouvement  des  campagnes  vers  les  villes  est  le  changement  le 
plus  considerable  qui  se  soit  produit  depuis  quarante  ans  dans  la  repar- 
tition de  la  population  fran9aise.  Toutefois  il  n'est  pas  le  seul.  II  y  a 
des  mouvements  temporaires  que  les  recensements  ne  saisissent  pas 
toujours  et  qui  sont  cependant  caract^ristiques.  Ainsi,  les  travaux 
publics  et  la  construction  des  chemins  de  fer  attirent,  pendant  un  temps 
et  sur  certains  points,  des  groupes  nombreux  de  travailleurs ;  la  con- 
struction des  maisons  dans  les  grandes  villes  a  la  m^me  consequence 
dans  la  saison  propice  k  ce  travail :  on  sait  que  la  Creuse  envoie  chaque 
ann6e  k  Paris  des  milliers  de  masons.  La  recolte  am^ne  dans  un 
grand  nombre  de  d^partements  une  colonic  de  passage ;  c'est  ainsi  que 
des  bandes'de  Beiges  et  de  Flamands  vont  louer  leurs  bras  pour  la 
moisson  dans  le  bassin  de  la  Seine  et  reviennent  pen  k  pen  vers  leura 
foyers ;  que  des  Bretons  remontent  la  Loire  j  usque  dans  la  plaine  du 
centre  et  que  des  Italiens  s'avancement  par  del^  le  Rh6ne. 

Comparison  de  la  population  nSe  dans  la  commune  on  dans  le 
dSpartement  avec  la  population  immigr^e, — La  facility  des  communica- 
tions a  beaucoup  favoris6  les  migrations  temporaires  et  les  deplacements 
definitifs.     lie  Tableau  I.  suivant  doiine  une  id^  de  ces  derniers. 

La  premiere  colonne  de  ce  tableau  feit  connaitre  Taccroissement 
o*  la  diminution,  entre  les  ann^es  1881  et  1886,  du  nombre  des  individus 
habitant  la  commune  ou  ils  ^taient  nes.  Dans  la  majority  des  d6parte- 
ments  (55  departements)  le  nombre  des  individus  dans  la  commune 
qu'ils  habitant  a  diminu6  :  on  se  deplace  plus  facilement.  La  difference 
est  tres  sensible  dans  la  Sarthe,  la  Seine-Inferieure,  la  Dr6me,  les  Alpes- 
Maritimes,  le  Tarn,  le  Gers,  TAin,  TAude,  la  Creuse,  la  Haute-Sa6ne,  le 
Var,  la  Haute- Savoie  et  les  Bouches-du-Rh6ne. 

Si,  au  lieu  de  la  commune,  on  prend  le  departement  comme  unite 
de  lieu  et  si  Ton  cherche  le  nombre  des  personnes  habitant  le  departe- 
ment od  elles  sont  n6es,  les  recensements  fournissent  les  moyens  d'^tendre 
la  comparaison  k  une  p^riode  de  vingt  ann^es.  On  voit  ainsi  qu'en 
1866,  par  100  habitants,  on  comptait  86*8  fran9ais  n^s  dans,  le 
departement,  11*7  f ran9ais  nes  hors  du  departement  et  1  *  5  etrangers, 

(*)  Ces  nombres  ne  correspoodent  pas  precis^ment  h.  Paccroifisemeiit  resultant 
de  deplacements  de  la  population ;  car  un  certain  nombre  de  communes  rurales  ont 
passe,  durant  cette  p^riode,  dans  la  cat^gorie  des  communes  urbaines  par  suite  de 
raccroissement  de  leur  population. 

Ainsi,  entre  les  deux  recensements  de  1876  et  de  1881, 

la  population  rurale  parait  avoir  diminu^  de       -        -    352,886  individot. 
Mais  74  communes  (urales  sont  devenues  avec  1 56,685 
hab.  et  15  communes  urbaines  sont  devenues  rurales 
avec  26,505  hab.,  difference  -  -  -     130,180         „ 


done  les  communes  rurales  ont  perdu 
en  cinq  ans,  siit  environ  44,500  par  an. 


222,706  babitants. 
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^^B 

IS                                    ]^^B 

13.  Boucb.-du-Rhdne  - 

-    6 

395 

101 

41-0 

375 

160 

7f5 

^^B 

k^             'S 

li,  Calvados 

+     0 

417 

55 

1-7 

373 

69 

1-0 

'^^B, 

H^                           9 

15.  Cantal 

+  10-4 

230 

8 

— 

218 

19 

0-6 

^^B 

16.  Chareiite         •       • 

-    3 

346 

27 

2-0 

31G 

47 

0-9 

^^^b 

fm                                        ^^^1 

17.  Char©nte-InI6r.      • 

■+    3-8 

436 

37 

0-6 

428 

32 

1-1 

^Hp* 

^                    H 

18.  Cher        •       -       - 

-    0*8 

808 

26 

0'6 

813 

43 

0-6 

^^K 

19.  Corrdzo 

-  a 

307 

3 

0-0 

305 

14 

0-4 

^^m 

fl 

20.  Corse 

+     4-9 

246 

4 

7-9 

£45 

6 

16-6 

B™ 

21.  C6te-d'0r 

-     1-5 

341 

36 

0-7 

316 

62 

4-5 

-  3 

1 

^^1 

22.  CAtes-du-Nord 

-    3 

632 

9 

0-4 

592 

22 

0-5 

-IS'4 

f 

^^B 

23.  Creuse 

-    9 

264 

9 

0-7 

244 

17 

0-2 

-15-8 

1 

^^M 

24.  Dordogne 

-    0 

478 

23 

0-7 

444 

3 

1-2 

-  9-8 

' 

^^B 

^^^^t* 

25.  Doubs 

+    1-7 

259 

27 

6-6 

254 

41 

16'5 

+  0-9 

^^B 

26;  Dr6me     - 

-  15 

290 

32 

0-5 

267 

44 

2-6 

-  1-5 

; 

^^M 

27.  Eure 

-     6-5 

339 

52 

1-2 

286 

70 

3-6 

-  o-i 

• 

^^B 

28.  Eure-et-Loir  - 

— 

257 

32 

0-8 

236 

48 

2-0 

+  1-6 

, 

^^B 

20.  Finist^re      - 

+     4 

620 

24 

0*9 

666 

31 

0-5 

-5-3 

'1 

1 

^H»L          •     ■                            ^^H 

•  M.  le  docteiir  Laffueau  (L'Emigration  de  France,  comptcs-rendus  do  r  Vcadt 
S^enc9s  morales  et  pohtiques,  im)  a  dresse  un  tableau  du  m6me  geni^  pour  la  iS 

uijt;  dua 
de  1876- 
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Repabtition  compabee  de  la  Poptlation  de  la  France 
d'apres  le  Lieu  d'origine. 


lliill 


drpartcoient  on honda 

mmilliand' 


(Bxprim. 


|i: 


BnUOS. 


dansle 
d«*par- 
temenL 


Hon 
dn 


Ed18»;. 


Des  Fnncaia. 


Hots 
da 


Ei  =  i 


^        K  —  —  - 


9. 


to.  Ctard       •       - 
81.  HjHite-Oantmne 
S2.  0«n 

XI.  Gironde 

54.  H<:'rauU    - 

55.  llle^t-Nilftine 

36.  Indre 

37.  Indre-ct-Loirc 

38.  Ufcre 
89.  Jum 

40.  Landes    ' 

41.  Loir-et-Cher 

42.  Loire 

43.  Loire  (Haute-) 

44.  Loire  (Inferieur© 
46.  Lofret 

46.  Lot  -       -       - 

47.  Lot-et'Garonne 

48.  Loz6re 

40.  Maine-et-Loire 

60.  Manehe 

61.  Mame     - 

62.  Mame  (Haute-) 

63.  Mayemio 

6i.  Meurt.-et-Moselle 
66.  Meu»e 

66.  Morbihan     • 

67.  Nifevro     - 

68.  Nord 

69.  Oise 
60,  Ome 


+  36 

+  1-4 

-  11*1 
+  8 
+  38 

-  1*6 
+  1*7 

-  1*3 
+  1 

-  6 

-  0-9 

-  3-6 
+  1-7 
+  1-4 

-  1-2 

-  2-4 

-  1-2 

-  1-9 
+  0-4 

-  6-4 

-  6-6 

-  2 

-  5-2 

-  1-4 

-  6-7 
+  2-9 

-  2  1 

-  I'l 

-  3-6 

-  2-4 


379 

47 

2-7 

391 

88 

440 

46 

20 

SOS 
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277 

18 

ri 

835 

ss 

196 

106 

13# 

865 

808 

986 

68 

8-8 

480 

15 

664 

88 

•*4 

688 

60 

2» 

17 

0*8 

»4 

80 

289 

38 

0-8 

870 

69 

647 

a» 

0-9 

634 

42 

274 

22 

0-7 

243 

32 

2»6 

12 

0-3 

287 

14 

246 

20 

0-6 

240 

38 

460 

74 

1-8 

486 

112 

301 

11 

0-3 

296 

20 

633 

62 

21 

678 

62 

318 

37 

0-6 

314 

61 

281 

7 

0-6 

868 

2 

308 

21 

38 

258 

41 

134 

3 

0-2 

131 

8 

462 

47 

0-7 

417 

78 

543 

20 

2-2 

480 

*  88 

321 

54 

7-4 

316 

98 

224 

34 

0*6 

802 

39 

338 

29 

0*2 

302 

38 

776 

63 

270 

301 

95 

273 

22 

3-4 

236 

46 

473 

16 

0*4 

493 

39 

314 

28 

0-4 

306 

41 

1*111 

84 

185 

1-236 

125 

316 

47 

8-9 

307 

81 

374 

41 

0*1 

322 

40 

1*9 
4-8 

81 

11 

U 
1*6 
0*6 
l-S 
4 
4-5 
0-6 
0*6 
2*8 
0-3 
1-4 
1-6 
0*3 
6-8 
0*1 
0*9 
0-8 

lG-7 
4 
0*3 

352 

9*5 

0-3 

0-7 

305 

17*6 
0*6 


-  1-9 

-  4-8 

-  1-2 

+  9'« 
+  6-8 

-  1-T 

-  7 
+  5-1 

-  1'4 

-  7-8 
-15f 

-  8-3 

-  1-4 

-  89 

-  2-4 
-04 

-  6*3 
+  2-6 
-14-1 
+  0-8 

-  6*1 
+  7*8 

-  4-1 

-  7-1 

-  1*8 

-  6*7 

-  6-3 

-  0*9 
+  8*6 

-  8-1 
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Repartition  compabee  i>e  la  Population  de  la  France 
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2*^  *-  XomVire  des  indtvidus  nt5s  daiis  It*  , »  o; 

SSpsg    I    d('*pa*^mfiit  ou  horsdu  di>pai;tement  (Exprim.    flT— ; 


bt  y  ^  ^  -3  ^• 
—  «  e  6  c  -iJ 
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en  milliers  d'unit.) 


Ell  186(1. 

En  1880. 

Fr»nr>aia. 

1 
5. 

Dea  Fmii(;:ai8. 

Nl's       Hors 
duns  le       du 
dopar-    dt^par- 
tement.  tement. 

3.       '       4. 

Nes 
dans  k' 
depar- 
tonient- 

e. 

Hors 

du 

dt^par- 

UMiient. 

7. 

8. 

III 

BO  g 


9. 


61.  Pas-de -Calais  - 

62.  Pn>'-de-Ddino 

63.  Pyr^n^es  (Basses-) 

64.  Pyr<5n6cs  (Hautes-) 

65.  Pyi^ne«s-Orient     - 

rRhinHaut 

66.  BeUort-? 

(Rhin  Has 

67.  BJi6me    - 

68.  Sa6ne  (Hauto.) 
60.  Sa6ne-€t- Loire 

70.  Sarthe 

71.  Savoie      - 

72.  Savoio  (Haute-) 

73.  Seine 

74.  Seine-In  fdiieiire 
76.  Seine-et  Marne 

76.  Seinc-et-Oise 

77.  S^'vres  (Deux-) 

78.  Soinmc    - 

79.  Tarn 

80.  Tam-ct -Garonne 

81.  Var    - 

82.  Aaucluso 

83.  Vend6e 

84.  Vienna     - 

85.  Vienuft  (Haute-) 

86.  Vosges 
37.  Yonne 


+  1-5 

-  31 
+  8*9 
+  2-4 
+  20-3 

-  2-2 

+    3-3 

-  7-4 

-  5'0 

-  35-5 
"     0-9 

-  C-6 
+  10*1 

-  21'9 
4-  0-8 
+  7-5 
+     0-4 

-  3-7 

-  12-1 
+     1-3 

-  6*7 

-  3-3 

-  3-6 
+  1*3 
+    3*9 

-  1-9 

-  1-8 


698 
652 
408 
227 
174 

1-024 

460 

298 
663 
425 
257 
261 
735 


384 
319 
532 
341 
213 
244 
238 
386 
300 
298 
394 
3.H8 


(•007 


34 
17 
13 
U 

8 

45 

202 
17 
44 
87 
10 
7 
1-259 
85 
SI 
128 
12 
34 
11 
15 
29 
24 
18 
22 
26 
22 
81 


10*6 
0*9 

11 
0-9 
4*0 

37-U 

11-7 
1-3 
I'G 
0*5 
2-7 
4-7 

118-4 
7-4 
4 

9'3 
0-7 
4-2 
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1-2 
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49 
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563 
381 
239 
251 
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»>89 
265 
S80 
308 
485 
329 
188 
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303 
323 
853 
306 
30*881 


88 
31 
29 
18 

7 

22 

245 
29 
68 
66 
19 
14 
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126 
86 
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41 
57 
26 
24 
40 
SO 
27 
40 
34 
48 
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2*8 
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"  31 
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9*2 
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-10-2 

-  8*0 
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et  qiiVn  188G,  les  luemes  eiitegories  etaient  representees  par  81  '6, 15*5  ot 

2-9*. 

Les  colonnes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  et  8t  clu  tableau  presenU*nt  ces  resiiUats 
par  (lepartement.  II  y  a  beaueoup  cle  cleplaeenieuts  <laus  la  region  qui 
entoure  Paris,  et  en  general  dans  le  l>assin  de  la  Seine  et  sur  la  fi'ontiere 
du  nord,  dans  lea  valines  de  la  Loire,  du  Rh6ne,  de  Li  Ghtronne  et  dans 
le  voisinage  des  grandes  villes  j  pen  de  deplaeements  an  eontraire  dans 
eertaines  regions  exelusivement  rn rales,  telles  qne  la  Bret^igne,  le  Poitou, 
le  Massif  central,  les  Alp(\s,  Pyrenees  et  les  Landes. 

Comme  les  depart^ments  n'ont  pas  tons  \\n  tanx  nnifonne  de  natalite 
et  de  mortalite,  la  difference  dii  norabre  des  habitants  classes  d'apres  Ic 
lieu  de  leur  naissanee  aux  denx  epoques  ue  fonrnit  qn'nne  mesnre 
imparfaite  du  degre  de  stabilite  des  populations  ;  car  tel  departenient 
dont  le  nombre  des  habitants  seniit  le  nienie  a  la  prenuere  et  ^  hi  8(»conde, 
pourrait  cependant  avoir  fourni  dans  rintervalle  niatiere  a  remigration 
par  un  excedent  des  naissances  sur  les  deces.  On  approche  davantage 
de  la  solution  du  probleme  en  tenant  compte  de  cet excedent;  laderniere 
colonne  (colonne  9)  du  tableau  ci-joint  (voir  Tableau  I.)  presentent 
le  resultat  de  ce  calcul. 

De  qucdque  maniere  que  soit  fait  le  calcul,  la  repartition  est 
d'ailleurs  a  pen  pres  la  meme.  On  emigre  des  Alpes,  du  Ma,ssif  central, 
de  la  plaine  de  la  Loire,  des  P\Tenees  et  des  Landes,  de  la  Bn'tngne  : 
ce  sout  des  conLrcs  tout  agricoles  et  luediocremeut  riches.  On  immigre 
dans  toute  la  region  de  Paris  qui  ne  coraprend  pas  moins  de  cinq 
departements,  dans  celles  de  Reims,  de  Rouen  et  du  Havre,  de  Lvon, 
de  Bordeiuix,  de  Marseille  et  dans  pre«que  toute  la  region  mediter- 
raneenne ;  Tindustrie,  le  commerce,  la  culture  de  la  vigne  ont  beaueoup 
accru  la  richesse  de  ces  regions  depuis  1866  et  la  riche^sse  a  attire 
Piramigrution  ({). 

Les  chifFres  de  cette  statistique  niontrent  toute  Tetendue  du  mal  de 
d6  population  dont  la  Normandie  est  atteinte.  Lesquatre  departements 
de  la  Manche,  du  Calvados,  de  rOrne  et  de  FEure  onteu,  de  1S6G  k  1886, 
un  excedent  de  134,470  d^c^s  sur  les  naissances.  Si  neanmoins  le 
Calvados  accuse  un  leger  excedent  d*inimigration  et  si  le  deficit  des 
quatre  departements  reunis  n'est  que  de  40,229  habitants,  c'est  que  des 
personnes  nees  hors  de  ces  departements  sont  venues  y  conibler  en  partie 
les  vides.  Sans  doute,  on  a  eu  besoin  de  moins  de  bras  dajis  la  Basse- 
Normandie  a  mesure  que  les  herbages  ont  remjilace  les  cultures ;  une 
preuve,  c'est  que  malgre  la  dinunution  du  nombre  cles  ouvriers,  le^ 
salaires  n'y  ont  pas  augmente  dans  la  meme  proportion  cpie  la  richesse 

(*)  D'autre  part,  dans  le  Gard,  I'llerault,  les  Pyren^es-Orientales,  la  Seine,  le 
Cantal,  les  deplaeements  ont  ete  relativonieni  moins  considerables.  Le  raleutisse- 
ment  de  Tindustrie  viuicole  daus  les  trois  premiers  departements  et  la  crise 
commerciale  pour  la  Seine  est  probablement  la  principale  cause  de  cette  difference. 

(t)  Les  eolonnes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  et  8  du  tableau  doiment  les  nonibres  absolus 
exprimes  en  milUers  d'unites  et  non  le  rapport  pour  100. 

(t)  Le  dopartemeiit  des  Alpes-jMaritimes  doit  une  grande  partie  de  son 
accroissement  j\  la  villegiature.  Cependant  le  recensement  de  mai  1886  n'a  pas  eu 
lieu  k  I'epoque  de  la  grandc  affluence  des  etrangers. 
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Tableau  II 

# 

«•<•-•   1        1  «« 

Excedent 

s  fl  a      §j»  d^ 

pendant  la  p^riode 

Difi^rence 
avec  la 

1866-1886  des 

5-*5|   liii 

population 

Departement8. 

lisllfll 

telle  qn'elle 

6tait  d'apr^s 
lerecensenient 

. 

DMs  sur 

les 
naissances. 

Naifsanees 

sur 
les  d^c^. 

de  1886. 

1.  Ain 

8,667 

.. 

867,976 

-  8,195 

2.  Aisne     -        -        - 

— 

3,996 

561,021 

-  5,991 

8.  Allier 

— 

57,106 

483,270 

-  8,689 

4.  Alpes  (Basses-)      - 

4,926 

— 

138,074 

-10,027 

5.  Alpes  (Hautes-)      - 

1,718 

— 

120,404 

+    2,048 

6.  AIpes-Maritimes      - 

— 

3,989 

202,757 

+  81,988 

7.  Ard^che      - 

— 

20,660 

407,834 

-86,905 

8.  Ardennes 

— 

11,645 

338,509 

-   6,150 

9.  Ari^e 

— 

3,414 

253,850 

-28,260 

10.  Aube      - 

18,927 

— 

248,024 

+   8,989 

11.  Aude 

— 

6,411 

295,037 

+  83,606 

12.  Aveyron 

— 

46,927 

446,999 

-38,642 

13.  Bonch-du-BhAne     - 

2,314 

— 

545,589 

+  57,729 

14.  Calvados     - 

88,941 

— 

485,968 

+    3,170 

15.  Cantal    - 

— 

15,604 

253,598 

-16,969 

16.  Charente     - 

7,846 

— 

370,872 

-   6,859 

17.  Charente-Inf^r. 

— 

397 

479,926 

-18,766 

18.  Cher 

— 

43,209 

379,822 

-23,869 

19.  Corr^ze 

— 

81,733 

342,576 

-22,441 

20.  Corse 

— 

28,772 

288,633 

-21,484 

21.  Cdte-d'Or       - 

11,171 

— 

871,591 

-11,525 

22.  C6tes-du-Noid 

— 

59,521 

700,731 

-85,894 

23.  Crease 

— 

30,797 

304,854       • 

-44,829 

24.  Dordogne 

— 

34,637 

537,310 

-49,677 

2.5.  Doubs 

— 

8,675 

306,747 

+    2,780 

26.  Dr6me    -        -        - 

5,482 

— 

818,799 

-   4,493 

27.  Eure 

34,832 

— 

359,635 

-      602 

28.  Eure-et-Loir   - 

9,951 

— 

280,802 

+   4,793 

29.  Finist^re     - 

— 

72,843 

735,328 

-85,370 

30.  Gard      - 

— 

6,371 

423,376 

-   8,471 

31.  Haute- Garonne 

609 

— 

494,386 

-23,107 

32.  Gers 

18,778 

— 

276,914 

-  8,802 

33.  Gironde 

1,048 

.— 

700,807 

+  67,664 

34.  H^rault  - 

10,115 

— 

417,130 

+  29,074 

35.  llle  et-VUaine 

— 

86,646 

tf29,255 

-10,212 

36.  Indre      - 

— 

36,440 

314,300 

-19,605 

87.  Indre-et-Loire 

1,088 

— 

824,105 

+  16,884 

38.  Is^re 

— 

5,785 

587,171 

-   8,831 

39.  Jura        -         -         - 

— 

2,951 

301,428 

-21,556 

40.  Landcs 

— 

41,235 

847,928 

-46,846 

41.  Loir-et-Cher 

— 

12,674 

288,431 

-   9,218 

(♦)  Pour  chaque  d^partement,  nous  avons  pris  lelnombre  des  individus,  fran9ai8 
ou  etrangers,  n^s  dans  le  d^partoment  en  1866,  nous  y  avons  ^'out6  I'exc^dent  des 
uaissances  sur  les  dec^s  du  d^partemeut  de  1866  k  1886  et  retranch^  Pexc^dent  des 
d^^s.  Nous  avons  calculi  le  rapport  pour  100  du  nombre  ainsi  trouv^  au  nombre 
des  individus,  fran9ai8  ou  Strangers,  n^s  dans  departement  en  1886.  C*est  ce 
rapport  qui  est  ins^r^  dans  la  colonne  9  du  tableau.  Nous  donnons  les  dements 
de  ce  calcul  qui  ont  par  enx-mdmes  un  interdt  d^mographique ;  on  y  voit  que,  de 
1866  k  1886,  34  d^partements  ont  eu  un  excedent  des  d^^s  snr  les  naissances  et  53 
un  exc^ent  des  naissances  sur  les  d^cds. 
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*->•«-•   1        1  ♦*  , 

Excedcnt 
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g  «  g      So  5a 

• 

pendant 

la  p^riode 

Diif^renoe 
a^ec  la 

1866-1886  des 

population 

DSpartements. 

g  1^  e  .  ^li  ^  1  S 

telle  qo*elIe 

ctaie  d'apr^s 

lerecensement 

Dec^s  snr 

Naissances 

•2  2i^^  n-s  g  IS 

de  IS86. 

les 
naissances. 

snr 
les  dec^s. 

Popula 
dii  ct 
eu  ni 
gratic 

censem 
des  nai 
chant  1 

42.  Loire 

71,503 

e08,611 

-   7,690 

43.  Loire  (Haute-) 

— 

31,733 

344,394 

-27,861 

44.  Loire-InfSrieure 

— 

57,222 

655,820 

-14,806 

45.  Loiret 

— 

20,292 

377,402 

-    1,497 

46.  Lot         -        -        - 

4,670 

— 

284,249 

-15,485 

47.  Lot-et-Garonne 

31,148 

— 

296.814 

+    8,720 

48.  Loz^re    -        -        - 

— 

20,830 

158,098 

-19,427 

49.  Maine-et-Loire 

11,674 

— 

520,651 

+   4,489 

60.  Manche  -        -        - 

25,694 

— 

548,205 

-29,556 

51.  Marne 

— 

7,954 

898,763 

+  31,616 

52.  Marne  (Haute-)      - 

3,277 

— 

255,819 

-10,645 

53.  Mayenne 

1,916 

— 

365,939 

-26,414 

54.  Meurt.-et-Moselle    - 

— 

— 

— 



55.  Meusc 

5,535 

— 

296,118 

-   5,505 

56.  Morbihan 

.-> 

59,208 

560,292 

-28,707 

57.  Nifevre      '  - 

— 

24,974 

367,747 

-21.839 

58.  Nord      - 

— 

286,322 

1,678,363 

-13,184 

59.  Oise 

9,672 

— 

391,602 

+ 14,653 

60.  Ome       - 

35,003 

— 

379.615 

- 13,247 

61.  Pas-de-Calaia 

— 

113,972 

863,749 

^18,899 

62.  Pay-de-Ddme 

— 

3,106 

574,796 

-17,768 

63.  Pyr^n^s  (Basses)  - 

— 

29,599 

465,085 

-36.029 

64.  Pyr^n^es  (Hautes)  - 

— 

8,728 

243,980 

-11,660 

65.  Pyr^n^s-Orient      - 

— 

15,240 

204,730 

+    4,192 

66.  Belfort|gj^j^B^, 

— 

12,485 

— 

— 

67.  Rhdne 

7,286 

— 

671,362 

+  97,876 

68.  Haute-Sadne  - 

— 

5,408 

323,114 

-32,488 

69.  Sadne-et-Loire 

— 

76,317 

676,323 

-53,419 

70.  Sarthe 

28,292 

— 

435.827 

-f    2.698 

71.  Savoie    - 

— 

10,174 

281,837 

-14,765 

72.  Savoie  (Haute-)       . 

— 

20,111 

293,879 

-20,628 

73.  Seine      - 

— 

136,913 

2,287,829 

+  580,497 

74.  Seine-lnf^rieure 

— 

21,030 

813,798 

+    11,192 

75.  Seine  et-Mame 

4,791 

— 

349,609 

+    14,441 

76.  Seine-et-Oise 

26.000 

— 

507,727 

+  128,570 

77.  Sevres  (Deux-)       - 

— 

25,047 

858.202 

-   7,060 

78.  Somme  -        -        - 

8,872 

— 

563,768 

-17,794 

79.  Tarn 

— 

16,481 

371,994 

-16,506 

80.  Tarn-et-Garonne     - 

13,568 

— 

215,401 

-  2,954 

81.  Var 

17,179 

— 

291,371 

-   9.689 

82.  Vaucluse 

8,087 

— 

258.004 

-17,516 

83.  Vendue 

— 

45,819 

450,292 

-15,076 

84.  Vienne 

— 

26,446 

350,978 

-   7,956 

85.  Vienne  (Haute)     - 

— 

45,223 

371,260 

-14,441 

86.  Vosges 

— 

15,920 

434,924 

-25.165 

87.  Yonne    -        -        - 

11,193 

cedent  des  1 
B  duel's    -f 

— 

361,396 

-   7,7S7 

France  enti^re  (ex< 

1,419,950 

naissances  snr  le 
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et  que  meme,  depuis  six  ans,  sous  rinfluenee  d'une  baisse  du  prix  du 
betail  engraisise,  ils  ont  sensiblement  diminue.  Cependant  rimmigration 
rnontre  que  ce  n'est  pas  tant  le  moyen  d'employer  des  bras  que  la 
volont^  de  supporter  les  charges  de  la  famille  qui  fait  defaut  a  cette 
population  habitu6  dans  ses  herbages  k  un  certatn  bien-etre  et  k  une 
certaine  moUesse  (•). 

Changements  yroduits  par  PSmigration  et  fimmigration  dans  la 
population  urhaine  et  dans  la  population  rurales  d*un  recensemeni  a 
Vautre. — Quoique  la  population  ruraie  soit  en  general  la  plus  stable, 
c'est  pourtant  dans  son  sein  que  se  forment  les  principaux  courants 
d'emigration.  Nous  eonnaissons  d6j^  cette  tendance  pour  reusemble 
de  la  population! ;  nous  pouvons  la  constater  par  departements  k  Taide  du 
Tableau  III.  suivant ;  le  tableau  ne  pent  ^tre  lu  comme  les  autres  tableaux 
du  mani^re  il  se  trouvera  dans  le  decourrant  cependant  qui  presente 
Texcedent  de  I'emigration  sur  rimmigration  ou  inversement  dans 
rintenalle  de  deux  recensements,  de  1872  k  1876,  de  1876  k  1881  et 


*  Dans  nn  trsyail  ins^r^  dans  le  Journal  de  la  SociitS  de  sUUiatiqu^  et  reprodnit 
dans  les  Grands  faits  iconamiques  et  sociaux,'M,.  Loua  a  6tabli  pour  deux  ^poqnes 
(1856  et  1876)  autres  que  celles  que  nous  donnons,  la  comparaisoo  entre  la 
Normandie  et  la  Bretagne  ou  la  natality  est  forte. 


Population 
urbaine. 


1 


Population 
ruraie. 


Ensemble. 


Population  en  1856 
Exc^ent  des  naissances    - 
ExoMent  des  d^^ 

Population  naturelle  (1876) 

Population  reelle  (1876)    - 


Immigration 
Emigration 


Brbtaomk. 
509,574 

22,085 

2,329,377 
318,433 

2,838,951 
*      296,348 

487,489 

2,647,810 

3,135,299 

595,488 

2,423,832 

3,019,320 

107,999 

223,978 

115,979 

Population  en  1856 
Exc^dent  des  naissances    - 
Exc6dent  des  d^^s 

NORMANDIfi. 

660,848 
51,649 

2,016,993 
39,982 

.  2,677,841 
91,631 

Population  naturelle  (1876) 

609,199 

1,977,011 

2,586,210 

Population  reelle  (1876)    - 

736,701 

1,817,998 

2,554,699 

Immigration       -    .        - 
]^migration        -#      - 

127,502 

159,013 

31,511 

f  Nous  rappelons  (voir  livre  I.,  ch.  xi.)  que  ce  mourement  d  emigration  se 
produisait  arant  1789.  En  voici  une  preuve  nouvelle  foumie  par  un  m^moire 
(Memoire  No.  10),  remis  en  1891,  k  T Academic  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques 
pour  un  concours  sur  la  population.  En  1673,  un  relev4  des  d^c^s  de  TRdtel-Dieu 
de  Paris  porte  que  sur  501  malades,  il  y  en  avait  117  de  Pfcris,  44  de  Tile -de-France, 
45  de  la  Normandie,  40  de  VOrl^anais,  38  de  la  CJhampagne,  28  de  la  Bourgogne, 
27  de  la  Picardie,  etc. 
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IHvision  II,  —  Bern  ography. 


de  1881  a  1886  (las  nombres  sout  exprimes  en  miHiers  d*nnites,  arec 
les  centaines  d'unites  coinme  expression  fractionnaire)  et  la  proportion 
par  1,000  habitants  de  eet  excedeut  de  ISHl  a  1886.*  Dans  tons  les 
departeineuts  ii  y  a  eu  diminution  de  la  population  rurale,  soit  danii  les 
trois  intervalles,  soit  au  moins  dans  un  ou  deux. 

Tableau  III. 

Immigration  et  Emigration. 

Excedent  |  +   "^^  I'^mmigration  sur  Temigration. 
\  —  de  Temigration  sur  T immigration. 

(Nombres  exprim^a  par  milliers  d'unit^s). 


D^partements. 


Population  Urbaine 


de  1872  ,  de  1876 
&1876.      &1$81. 


I 


del88l  i^P/P' 


Population  Eumle 


de  1872 
&1876. 


do  1876 
k  1881. 


Ain 

Aisne    • 

Allier 

Alpes  (BiuiseB) 

Alpes  (Hautes)  - 

Alpes-Maritimea     - 

Arddche    • 

Ardennei 

Aridge 

Aube 

Aude 

Aveyron  - 

Belfort  (Territoire  de) 

Bonches-du-Rh6ne 

Calvados  - 

Cautal     ■ 

Charente 

Charente-Iiiferieun, 

Cher 

Corr^xe    - 


+  13-1 

+  U-2 

+  3-0 

+  0-3 

+  0*1 

+  5-1 

-  1-8 
+  12-1 

-  0-2 


2-2 

8-8 

I'l 

4-8 

4'6 

6-6 

0-7 

1*8 

8-3 

1-3 

2*0 


+     1*2 

+  9'8 
+  12-7 
-  0-8 
+  1-3 
+  21'5 
+  8-6 
+  9-2 
+  2-8 
+  7M 
+  30-1 
+  8*8 
+  3-6 
+  40'0 
+  1-4 
+  2-6 
+  7-5 
+  15-3 
+  6» 
+  10-0 


+  6"8 
+     4-5 

-  0*9 

-  2-4 
+  1-2 
+  ll'l 


2-3 
1'6 
8-2 

e*3 

W'3 
2-9 

4-8 


+  24-7 


8'9 
1-2 
8*9 
6-5 
2-3 
0-8 


+  11*9 

-10-4 

+  3-0 

-18*3 

-  0-9 

-  6-4 

-11-3 

-2*1 

+  8-7 

-  1-2 

+  8*S 

-  2*1 

+  3*9 

-  IS 

+  1*6 

-13-7 

-  8-0 

-  5*9 

+  8-5 

-  4-3 

+  0-2 

+  2*6 

+  3-a 

-  3*3 

+  10-7 

+  0-2 

+  6'(l 

-  5-8 

+  7*9 

-  4*2 

+  4-7 

-  6-1 

+  5-0 

+  3-0 

+  4-7 

+  6*1 

f  3-5 

-  s-« 

-  1-5 

-  1-9 

-  4*8 

-17*5 
-181 

-  E-e 

+  0*4 

+  O'oe 

-14*3 

-  7-6 
-10*6 

-  3*0 

-  5*6 
-18*6 

-  3-G 

-  6-3 

-  2*4 
-13*7 
-20*e 
-14-1 
-17'0 


de  1S81 
ftl88a. 


Prop.p' 
1000  h. 
1881-W 


-  5-t5 

-  6*1 

-  3*2 
+  2-1 

-  9-2 

-  OS 

-  8'7 

-  4'8 

-  2*6 

-  1*2 

-  1*2 
-10*8 

-  0-8 

-  6-fl 
+  0*6 

-  8*8 
+  15  0 

-  8-6 

-  0*6 


-ro 

+  !•» 
-0-i 
-O'i 
-VI 

-s*« 
-rs 

-0< 

+  (y*j 

-S'S 

-0*8 
-2*0 
+  0-8 
-2*« 
-4*S 

-s-s 

-0-S 


la  poiJuC^^i?8L  ^  Emigrants  ou  immigrants  par  1.000  hab.  de  la  cate^rie.  est  calcul6e  fur 


♦  L'excedent  eu  nombres  absolus  qui  figure  dans  les  colonnes  2",  3,  et  4,  6,  7,et8 
est  la  difference  entre  le  chiffre  de  la  population  tel  (ju'il  est  au  dernier  recensemeDl 
et  le  chiffre  de  la  population  tel  qu'il  etait  au  recensement  precMeut,  augmentcde 
reicedent  des  naissances  sur  les  dec^s  dans  I'intervalle  des  deux  recensements. 
Cette  difference  se  trouve  pour  les  anuses  1872  et  1876  dans  le  recensement  de  1876, 
p.  74  et  75  ;  nous  Tavons  calcul^e  pour  1876-1881  et  pour  1881-1886.  La  proporlioD 
(colonnes  5  et  9)  par  1,000  habitants  est  i^tabli  d'apr^s  la  population  caleulee  (popu- 
lation recenseeen  1881,  excedent  des  nuissances  sur  les  dec^s)  et  la  population 
recens^  en  1886. 
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1 

Tableau  III. — suite,                                                                 1 

1 

9 

■ 

IMpartemenia. 

Population  Urbaine 

Population  Rurale                                             1 

de  1872 
k  1870. 

1 

de  1876     de  1n81 
k  1881.      k  1880, 

Prop,  p' 
1000  h. 
1881-86. 

de  1872 
k  1876. 

del876 
a  1881. 

de  1881 
k  188a. 

Prop,  p^ 
1000  h. 
1881-86. 

Corse 

+     I'l 

+    4-e    +    7-3 

+  12-7 

-  2*3 

-  1-4 

-  7"7 

-  8*6 

S       ^^^^^^^^1 

^^^1 

C6te-d'0r        -       -       - 

+    5*5 

+     9-4     +     5*4 

+  5*2 

-  3-1 

-  3-1 

-  5-4 

-  1*9 

^H^ 

H           ^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^H 

C6tes-du-Nord    - 

-    50 

+  15'9     +     0-4 

+  0-7 

-  9*0 

-12*0 

-13*1 

-  2*3 

^^B 

31                    t^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H 

Creuse  •          -       •       - 

+     1-1 

4-     0-3  1   +     0-2 

+  0'8 

-  4-5 

-  8*3 

-  0*5 

-  0*2 

^H 

^^^^^^^H 

^^^H 

Dordogiie 

+    5-1 

+     7-0 

+     2-4 

+  3*7 

-  9-6 

-15*1 

-19-8 

-  4*6 

^^R 

Wj                    ^^^^^^H 

^^^H 

Doubs  -          -       -       - 

+    5-9 

+     4-4 

-»-  10-1 

+  11-6 

+  0*4 

-  6*0 

-14*0 

-  6*3 

^^B 

H                             ^^^^^1 

^^^H 

DrAme 

+    2-1 

+     4-3 

-     7-8 

-  8-8 

-  3*0 

-10*0 

-11*0 

+  4*9 

^^B 

H                   ^^^^1 

^^^1 

Eure          -          -         • 

-    5-7 

+     4-3 

+     3*5 

+  5*0 

+  4*3 

-  6*3 

-  2-8 

-  0*9 

^H 

'^^H 

^^^H 

Eure-et-Loir 

+    8-3 

+     1-9 

+    9*7 

+20*2 

-  4-1 

-  4-0 

-  4-7 

-  fO 

^^K 

a^H 

^^^H 

Fin  latere     -          •       - 

+    3-7 

+  12-6 

+  15-4 

+  9-8 

-10-0 

-22*2 

-  6-7 

-  10 

^^B 

m                   ~l 

^^^H 

Gard 

+    4-1 

-     4-6 

+     5-6 

+  2*8 

-  3-3 

-  6*4 

-  4-6 

-  21 

B     \                 1 

^^^H 

Ganume  (Haute-) 

+     5-6 

+  10-5 

+  13-9 

+  7-7 

-iri 

-10*7 

-  9*5 

-  83 

^B- 

K                ^ 

^^^H 

G^TS 

-     6"4 

+     5-4 

-    16 

-  3*4 

+  6*a 

-  2*6 

-  1*7 

-  0*7 

^^^^■k 

^                          H 

^^^H 

Gironde      •    • 

+  26*5 

+  19-8 

+  35-7 

+  10*8 

-  0*2 

-  7-2 

-  8-2 

-  1*9 

^^B 

11                H 

^^^H 

H^raolt    - 

+  10*4 

4     4-0 

-    1*7 

-  0-7 

-  1-3 

-  6*1 

+  4*2 

+  2*2 

^H^ 

m                  S 

^^^H 

Ille^t-ViUine        -       - 

+     8-3 

+   16-0 

+     7*5 

+  5-2 

-  8-8 

-19*4 

-11'7 

-  2*6 

^H| 

V                    ^M 

^^^H 

Indre 

+     0-fi 

+     8-5 

+    2-1 

+  2*6 

-  6*1 

-12*6 

-  2-9 

-  1-4 

^RPml                             ^^h 

^^^H 

Indre^t-Loire 

+    3-3 

+     5-1 

+  13-6 

+  17-6 

+  2*2 

-  1*4 

-  3*6 

-  1*4 

HI     ■»                                         ^^1 

^^^H 

I06M 

+     7-0 

+  11-7 

+    4-3 

+  8*3 

-  6-9 

-14*9 

-  7-9 

-  1-7 

1:  H                       ^ 

^^^H 

Jura            .          .        - 

+    2-4 

+     3-3 

+   i-a 

+  2*0 

-  4*6 

-  9*5 

-  6-4 

-  2-8 

^K    * 

Cf                      '  ^^1 

^^^H 

Laiidea     - 

+    I'O 

+    7*1 

+    1-9 

+  6*3 

-10-1 

-22*7 

-10-9 

-  4 

KiiL 

Bk                         i^^l 

^^^B 

Loir-et-Cher 

+     1-4 

+     1-9 

+    0-8 

+  1-4 

-  3-6 

-  3-7 

-  2*0 

-  0*9 

HHti 

bh                        ^^I 

^^^1 

Iioire          •  .     - 

+  29-4 

+  12-3 

+    0-2 

+  0-9 

-  9-2 

-21*3 

-13-5 

-  4*4 

^B' 

mm  ^                                 ^^M 

^^^^^^^B« 

Loire  (Haute-)      - 

+    4-0 

-     0-4 

+     1*0 

+  1-9 

-  9*9 

-  5*8 

-  3-6 

-  1*4 

^Km 

wKH                        ^^1 

^^^H 

Loire-InWrieure  - 

+  12-1 

+  10-4 

+    4-0 

+  2-0 

-20*1 

-14-1 

+  1-0 

+  0-8 

'.  I ' 

K'                                            ^^1 

^^^H 

liOiret 

+  10-8 

+     7-6 

+    4'0 

+  3*8 

-12*3 

-  8-8 

-  4-0 

-  1*6 

b9I                            ^^I 

^^^H 

Lot          -          -          - 

-    01 

+     3-3 

+    0-5 

+  re 

-  6*6 

-  0-8 

-  7*3 

-  3-0 

n9                             j^^B 

^^^P 

Lot-et-Garonne 

+    3-7 

+     4*8 

+    3*8 

+  5-3 

-  0*8 

-  2-6 

-  2-5 

-  1-0 

-^^^ 

^IT^                           j^^B 

^^^H 

Loxfere      - 

+     1-4 

+     X'O 

+     0-6 

+  3*0 

-  3*1 

-  1-9 

-  7*8 

-  6*1 

r  •: 

n                                          ^^1 

^^^H 

Maine-et-Loire 

+    4*8 

+  18-2 

+    7*4 

+  0*6 

-  7-8 

-10 -a 

-  3-8 

-  0-9 

i".' 

■                                           ^^^1 

^^^■' 

Mariche    -          -          - 

+    0-6 

+    1-3 

+  12-1 

+  11-G 

-10-1 

-13-3 

-12-6 

-  3-0 

C- 

L*                            ^^H 

^^^H 

Marne    -          • 

+  14-3 

+  21-2 

+    0*3 

+  0*1 

-  1-0 

-11*0 

+  5-7 

+  2-3 

^%*                           "^^^^^^^1 

^^^B 

Mame  (Haute-) 

+  1-8 
+    3*2 

+     5*3 

+     8-8 

+     1-6 
+     3-1 

-  2*9 
+  4-6 

-  2*9 

-  5*9 

-  3-9 
-18-5 

-  7-9 

-  8'S 

-  4*0 

-  3-0 

\7i .' 

W'                    H 

^^^v^ 

Mayenne  - 

^^^K 

Meurthe^t-Moselle 

+  20-1 

+  20-3 

+  13*9 

+  9-2 

+  1*7 

-  8-4 

-  4*4 

-  1*6 

; 

^^1 

^^^H 

Meuse      -          -          - 

+     2-6 

+     2*7 

+     3-6 

+  6*0 

-  2-2 

-  7-4 

-  0-5 

-  0*2 

^^^V 

Morbihan 

+     1-4 

+     5-9 

+     0*9 

+  7*4 

-  5-2 

-15-0 

-11*7 

-  2-7 

^^H 

^M 

NidTTC       - 

+    0-7 

-     20 

+     5*0 

+  81 

-  4*8 

-  5*1 

-  9-6 

-  3-4 

■ 

H 

- 

i^^.-'i^^^l 

^^ 

- ^^      W^^^L...^K^^^^^KtL   ~   ^ ~'  ""  --^       ~   ^^B^^^^^^B^^^^^^B 
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1 

'aBLEAU    Hi- 

—suite 

Population  Urbaine               1 

Popalutiou  Buralo 

I>epartemeiits. 

de  1874 
a  1876. 

de  1876 
&  1881. 

de  1872 
t,  187*5. 

del876 
H  1881. 

de  1881 
&1886. 

Prop,  p' 
1000  h, 
1881-86. 

Nord       - 

+  15-0  ;   +  56-4  1  -    4-1 

-  0*4 

-18-3  '  -47'1  ' 

1              1 

+  2*5 

+  0*4 

Oise 

+  10*2  1 

+     6-7  1  +     4-7 

+  5*1 

-  6-2  '  -  2*7 

1 

-  3*9 

-  1*2 

Ome       •          -            • 

+    20 

+    3-8  '   +     2T. 

+  3*3 

-  1-3     -13*4 

-  4-4 

-  1*4 

Pii8-de-(;»ltti8 

+  25*7 

+     2-4     +  32*2 

+  11-6 

-«•-,- *'M 

-27-0 

-  60 

PuyHle-DAme      - 

-    IC 

+     O-Os'   +  HC4 

+  91 

+  0-2  , 

-  0*5 

-  5*7 

-  1*2 

F/ii>nees  (Baases-) 

+    3-8 

+     7-5 

+     4-9 

-  4*9 

-8-4J 

-14*7 

-14*2 

-  4-2 

Pyrenees  (Hautes-) 

+     4*8 

+     1-9 

+     2-0 

■f-  4*4 

-V6| 

-  5-5 

-  4*6 

-  2*4 

P.V lenses  Orientals 

+    6-5 

+    8-7 

-     3-7 

-  31 

-3-3| 

-  80 

+  10 

+  1-4 

lth6ne      - 

+  22-2 

+  54-0  1 

+  lI>-7 

+  4*0 

+  7-7  1 

-16*3 

+  15*3 

+  8-1 

Sadue  (Haute-)     - 

+     4-6 

+     1*9  1 

-    1-3 

-  2*7 

-  8-4 

-13  1 

"  63 

-  21 

8a6ne-et-Loire    • 

-    5-3 

+  18*3 

+    1*3 

+  0*9 

+  r» 

-28^4 

-16-7 

-  S-4 

8arthe 

+    7-8 

+    9-6 

+    9*0 

+  8-9 

-8*2 

-11*9 

-  8*3 

-  2-4 

Savoie 

+    1*0 

+     2-4 

+    2-9  1  +  9-0     -  4-9 

-  7-9 

-  4*5 

-  19 

Savoie  (Haute-)     • 

-    0-1 

+   ra 

4-     2*3  i  +10*7     -  4*7 

-  81- 

-  4-7 

-  1-8 

seine 

+  1C3'4 

+  367*6 

+  1W6 

+  ^•^ 

-  1-4 

+  2*4 

-10*6 

-28*4 

Seine-Iuf<^rieiire    - 

+  16'0 

+  38-3 

+  23*6 

+  5*G 

-19*8 

-81*4 

-14*0 

-3*5 

Seine-et-Marac  - 

+     4*. J 

+     5-6 

+     4*6 

+  5*8 

-  0-4 

-  40 

+  1*6 

+  0*6 

Seiue-et-Oisc  - 

+  30'7 

+  20-0 

+  39*9 

+  18*9 

-  4-4 

+  1-2 

+  5-5 

+  1*5 

Sevres  (Deux)    • 

-  rt 

+    6-1 

+     3-5 

+  7*7 

+  0*2 

-  1'5 

-  71 

-  2-3 

Somme    -       -       -       - 

+  10-7 

+     3-0 

+     8-7 

+  5-5 

-14-4 

-10*0 

-103 

-  2-6 

Tarn 

+  10-3 

-    2*2 

+     2-5 

+  2-4 

-ire 

-  2-5 

-  61 

)  -  2-4 

Tarn-et-Garonne 

+     3*0 

+    3-3 

+    3-7 

+  6*0 

-  2*1 

-  4-4 

-  2-8 

-  1*8 

Var 

+    3-1 

-    3-6 

-    0-2 

-  0*1 

~  0*3 

+  0-07 

+  2*6 

1  +  2-1 

Vaucliise 

-    8-6 

-    3-0 

+     3' 4 

+  3*1 

+  1-3 

-  41 

-  1-9 

j   -  1-4 

VouiltHj     - 

+    4-9 

-     6-1 

+     0-5 

+  ro 

-  7'8 

+  0-8 

-  2*2 

':  -  (rr> 

Vienne    -       -       .       - 

+     8-5 

+    3-0 

-     0-5 

-  0*7 

-  4*5 

^29-0 

--  5*8 

-  21 

Vieone  (Haute-) 

+    6-2 

+    4-3 

+     3*8 

+  3-3 

-  8*7 

-  6-9 

-  3*4 

-  \'\ 

VosKes      - 

-    3-7 

U     1-2 

+  IG-G 

+  2£-0     +  6'6 

-  3*9 

-13-4 

-  4*1 

Yonne     .       -       -       - 

+     2-0 

+     3-C 

+     6-2 

+  81     -  4-0 

-  4-0 

-  6-2 

-  1-7 

Siir  261  excedents  qui  figiirent  dans  les  trois  colon nes  de  la 
population  rurale,  228  sont  en  favenr  de  Femigration*.  Dans  les 
colonnos,  an  contraire,  de  la  population  urbaine,  sur  les  2G1,  on  n'en 
eompte,  eu  faveur  de  remigration,  que  36,  qui  s'appliquent  pour  la 
plupart  a  des  departements  coipme  les  Ba'<ses-Al{>es,  FAriege,  le  Gers, 
le  Var  nieuie  et  les  Yosges,  ou  domine  le  earaetere  rural. 

•  Sur  les  33  excedents  en  faveur  de  Fiii migration  figarent  des  departements 
comme  le  Rhdue  et  Seine-et-Oise,  ou  une  partic  des  petites  commnnes  est  habltt'e 
par  une  population  presqiie  urbaine. 
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L'emigration  des  campagnes  vers  les  villes  n'est  pas  une  question 
nouvelle. 

Nous  avons  vu  qu'au  xviii*  si^cle  on  s'en  plaignait  dejk.  En  1848, 
h  la  suite  de  Pemeute  du  15  mai,  et,  sur  la  demande  du  Comite  du 
travail,  une  enqu^te  fut  preserite  qui,  entre  autres  questions,  portait 
celle-ei :  "  Quels  seraient  les  moyens  d'arrdter  I'emigration  vers  les 
"  villes  des  travailleurs  des  campagnes  et  d'appliquer  aux  travaux  des 
"  champs  les  bras-inoccupes  de  Tindustrie?"  La  question  est  restee 
sans  reponse,  et  le  mal,  si  e'en  est  un,  tans  remade.  La  plupart  de 
ceiix  qui  ont  ete  proposes  depuis  cette  6poque  sont  en  opposition  avec 
la  liberie  individuelle  et  partant  contraires  ^  I'int^r^t  economique  du 
pays  ou  inefficaces.  Une  societe  de  g^ographie  a  mis  recemment  au 
concours  la  question  de  savoir  si  ce  ne  serait  pas  "  Toeuvre  d'une  sage 
"  administration  de  nos  forces  vives  de  songer  ^  repeupler  les  contr6es 
"  presque  incultes  et  improductives  de  notre  territoire  et  k  les  coloniser 
"  plut6t  que  de  favoriser  le  depart  d'emigrants  pour  des  pays  outre-mer." 
Elle  ne  reflechissait  pas  que  les  terres  presque  incultes  ont,  comme  les 
autres,  des  proprietaires,  et  que,  si  ceux-ci  n'en  tirent  pas  un  meilleur 
parti,  c'est  probablement  parce  qu'elles  ^nt  pen  productives  ou  qu'ils 
manqnent  de  capitaux,  que  PEtai  ferait  une  mauvaise  affaire  en  les 
achetant  et  les  colons  qu'on  j  installerait  une  non  moins  mauvaise  en 
chercbant  ^  les  exploiter  sans  capital. 

Les  Strangers  en  France. — D'autre  part,  les  etrangers  viennent  en 
plus  grand  nombre  se  fixer  en  France.  Nous  avons  constat^  qu'au 
recensemfent  de  1851,  le  premier  qui  fasse  mention  de  ce  fait,  leur  nombre 
etait  de  380,831,  repr^sentant  106  p.  100  habitants  de  la  France,  et 
qu'en  1886  il  s'elevait  ^  1,126,531  (population  presente),  representant 
2,97  p.  100.* 

II  a  triple  en  moins  d'un  demi-si^cle.f  Encore  faudrait-il  ajouter  ' 
a  ce  nombre  les  103,886  personnes  d'origine  etrangere  qui  etaient 
naturalisees  fran^ais  k  I'epoque  du  recen8ement.J  Les  Beiges,  les 
Italiens§,  les  Allemands,||  les  Espagnols  et  les  Suisse  foumissent  les 
plus  forts  contingents  (43,  24,  9,  7  et  7  p.  100) ;  les  groupes  les  plus 
compacts  de  chaque  nationality  se  trouvent  en  general  dans  le 
voisinage  de  sa  frontiere  ou  k  Paris,  comme  les  groupes  de  Fran^ais 
k  I'etranger.^  Le  tableau  precedent  confirme  et  complete  cette 
notion. 


♦  Voir  livre  II.,  ch.  if.,  p.  848. 

t  A  Paris,  il  a  plus  que  tripl6  :  58,016  en  185  \  180,258  en  1886. 

X  La  naturalisation  a  fait  de  rapides  progr^s.  £n  1872,  lorsqne  le  recensement 
constatait  740,668  Strangers,  il  n'enregistrait  que  1 5,808  naturalises. 

§  Le  nombre  des  Italiens  a  augment^  depuis  1851,  dans  le  rapport  de  100  ii  418  ; 
celui  des  Beiges,  de  37G  ;  celui  des  Suisses,  de  807. 

11  La  statistique  comprend  parmi  les  AUemands  les  Alsaciens-Lorrains  qui  sont 
en  grand  noipbre  ^  Belfort,  dans  la  Meurthe-et-Moselle  et  dans  les  Vosges. 

^  C'est  pourquoi  les  d^partements  dans  les  quels  le  recensement  de  1886  a 
constat^  la  plus  torte  proportion  d'^trangers,  ont  M  les  suivants :  Alpes-Maritimes 
(19-1  p.  100  de  la  population  totale),  Nord  (18-8),  Bouches^u-Khftne  (12-8), 
Ardennes  fll'S),  Belfort  (10*5),  Var  (8*7),  Meurthe-et-Moselle  (7*6).  Apr^s  ces 
d6partements  se  place  la  Seine  (7-2).  Les  Strangers  qui,  comme  les  Anglais,  les 
Am^ricains  et  les  Busses,  viennent  pour  leur  plaisir,  habitent  surtout  Pftris. 
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Les  voies  de  communications  ne  sout  que  le  moyen  que  fiK-ilite  lo 
deplacement.  La  cause  qui  determine  cette  aitluence  est  ailleurs : 
c*est  la  difficulte  de  vivre  dans  son  pays  natal  ou  I'esperance  de 
mieux  vivre  ailleurs,  (jui  pousse  I'homme  a  changer  de  residence. 
L*immigrant  passe  (r»me  con  tree'  a  une  autre  suivant  le  niveau  cles 
salaires. 

La  grande  majorite  des  immigrants  en  France  sont  des  ouvriers 
ou  des  employe^ ;  ils  vienuent,  beaueoup  plus  d'Allemagne,  de  Belgiipie, 
d'ltalie,  ou  le  tmvail  est  peg  l^aye,  que  d'Angleterre  ou  il  est  largement 
remuuere.  Les  personnes  que  Tetude  attire  vers  un  grand  centre 
litteraire,  artistique  ou  scientificiue,  celles  qui,  ehercbant  les  plaisirs,  ne 
reculent  pas  devant  la  depense  pour  se  les  procurer  et  celles  qui  desirent 
passer  mo<lestement  une  douce  existence  danse  le  loisir  de  la  province, 
trouvent  en  France,  mieux  que  dans  maint  autre  i)ays,  Toccasion 
de  satisfaire  leurs  goiits.  Quoicjue  bien  moins  nombreuses  que  les 
individus  des  deux  premieres  categories,  elles  grossissent  la  colonie 
etrangere. 

Sur  le  million  que  le  d^nombrement  de  1886  a  enregistre,  combien 
y  avait-il  <l*h5tes  de  passage*  qui  depensaient  leur  argent  en  France.* 
Combien  de  voyageurs  de  commerce,  dont  les  operations  profitaient  h, 
nos  importations  et  k  nos  exportations  ?  Combien  de  negociants  qui 
contribnaient  aussi  a  notre  richesse  nationale  ?  Ils  formaient  une 
notable  minorite  dont  on  ne  salt  pas  le  nombre.t  Ce  ne  sont 
certainement  i>as  ceux-la  qu*on  pent  accuser  de  cr^er  un  peril  ou  de 
causer  un  dommage.  Nous  parlerons  dans  le  chapitre  suivant  des 
salaries  et  de  la  concurrence  qu'ils  font  aux  Fran^ais. 

La  demographie  des  etrangers, — Une  grande  partie  de  ces 
etrangers  est  delinitivement  fixee :  le  tiers  de  ceux  que  le  recensement 
de  1886  a  enregistres  etaient  nes  en  France,  En  1888  et  1889,  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  la  Statistiqu(^  genenile  a  fait  connaitre  la  part  des  etrangers 
dans  le  mtuivement  de  la  population  en  France.  Leur  situation  demo- 
graphique  ne  parait  pas  inferieure  a  celle  de  la  population  fran^aise  \  car 
leur  natalite  a  ete  de  25*8  p.  1,000  en  1888  et  de  23*5  en  1889,  tandis 
que  celle  de  la  France  entiere  etjiit  de  2 '39;  cependant — ce  qui  est  plus 
regrettable  que  surprenant — les  naissances  illegitimes  figurent  k  raison 
de  15 '4  p.  100  dans  le  total  des  naissances  etraugeres J ;  leur  raoiialite 
est  de  16  p.  1,000  contre  21 '9  pour  la  France  entiere.§     L'excedeut  de 

♦  All  receiiseraeut  de  1886,  le  nombre  des  etrangers  recenseH  comme  presents  a 
kX.i  de  1,126,531 ;  celui  des  etrani^ers  recenses  comnie  domiciIi(5ii,  de  1,115,214  ;  inais 
les  releves  ne  sont  pas  assez  precis  pour  qu'on  conclue  de  la  diiference  de  ces  deux 
nombres  qu'il  y  avait  12,000  etrangers  de  passage  en  France. 

t  Sur  180^253  etrangers  recenses  a  Paris  en  1886,  il  y  en  avait  16,735  qui 
vivouent  de  leur  revenu  ou  qui  etaient  domestiques. 

\  En  1888,  la  proportion  etait  de  8*5  p.  100  pour  la  France  entiere.  La 
proportion  des  naissances  illegitimes  chez  les  etrangers,  qui  n'etait  en  1888  que  de 
7  parmi  les  Kspagnols,  de  11  parrai  les  Italiens,  s^^lMait  i\  17  parmi  les  Suisscs  et  \ 
24  parmi  les  Allemands  (22  en  1889);  k  Pariji  particuli^rement,  il  33  parmi  les 
AUemands  et  h  38  parmi  les  Anglais. 

§  La  mortalito  pour  toutes  les  natioiialites  etran((5res  otait  inferieure  Jt  la 
moyenne  fran^aise,  except©  pour  lea  Allemands  qui  comptaient  23  dece«  par  1,000 
habitants  en  1888  et  20-8  en  1889. 
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lenrs  naissances  sur  leors  d6c^s  (11,134  en  1888,  7,360  en  1889),  figurait 
pour  un  quart  dans  I'exc^dent  total  de  la  France  (4^,772,)  en  1888  et 
pour  8  J  pour  1,000  en  1889:  proportion  considerable  assurement  qm 
a  fait  dire  h,  quelques  publicistes  que  la  population  fran^aise  ne  se 
recruterait  bientdt  phis  que  par  les  etrangers. 

Ces  rapports  peuvent  faire  quelque  illusion  au  premier  abord, 
comme  ceux  de  la  population  parisienne.  lis  paraissent  favorables, 
parce  que  rimmigration  am^ne  surtout  des  adultes,  qui  sont  dans  la 
periode  de  la  fecondite  et  de  la  plus,  faible  mortality  et  que  Temigration 
emporte  une  partie  des  vieillards  qui  vont  jouir  de  leurs  epargnes  dans 
leur  pays  natal  et  qui  y  meurent.  Mais,  en  realite,  les  manages  sont  un 
peu  moins  frequents  parmi  les  etrangers  que  parmi  les  Fran^ais^,  parce 
que  leur  situation  m#me  les  oblige  souvent  k  rester  celibataires.  Les 
manages  etrangers  paraissent  plus  f  econds  que  les  manages  f  ran9ais  (3  *  7 
enfants  par  manage) ;  mais,  comme  ils  appartiennent  en  majorite  aux 
classes  inferieures,  le  taux  diff^re  peut-etre  peu  de  celui  des  classes 
correspondantes  de  la  population  fran9aise. 

Une  partie  des  recrues  etrangeres  se  fond,  plus  ou  moins  com- 
pl^tement,  dans  la  population  fran^aise  par  le  mariage;  car,  sur  11,308 
manages,  il  y  en  a  eu  3,065  entre  etrangers  et  8,243,  c'est-a-dire  sept 
dixiemes  environ,  entre  fran9ais  et  etrangeres  ou  etrangers  et  fran^aisesl. 

La  moraliti  des  Strangers. — On  aurait  done  tort  de  lance 
I'anatb^me,  au  nom  de  la  moralite,  contre  la  colonic  etrang^re  en 
masse.t 

Mais  on  a  raison  de  signaler  les  elements  impurs  qiii  penetrent  sur 
le  territoire  fran^ais  par  Fimmigration.  Les  maJfaiteurs  cherchent  en 
g6n6ral  les  pay  Strangers :  ils  y  sont  plus  inconnus  et,  comme  les  grandes 
villes  les  seduisent  par  le  double  attrait  de  la  richesse  k  voler  et  de  la 
foule  pour  se  dissimuler,  Paris  est  une  des  villos  d'Europe  qui  en  attirent 
le  plus.  La  statistique  judiciaire  a  constate  que,  dans  la  periode  1881- 
1885,  il  y  a  eu  environ  20  condamnations  au  criminel  ou  au  correctionnel 
par  1,000  etrangers  domicilies  en  France §,  tandis  qu'il  n'y  en  a  que  5 
par  1,000  fran^ais. 

*  Dans  la  population  fran^aise,  en  188S,  il  j  a  eu  7*2  manages,  soft  14*4  4poux 
par  1,000  habitants;  parmi  les  Strangers  (1,128,000  environ  en  1888),  il  y  eu  3,065 
manages  entre  etrangers,  3,408  manages  d*^trang^res  avec  des  fran^ais,  4,840  de 
Eran9ai8ea  avec  des  Strangers,  total  11,808  manages,  soit  10  manages  et  20  ^poux 
par  1,000  Strangers;  mais  dans  le  nombre  de  ces  ^poux  figurent  les  Frao^ais  et 
Fran9ai8es  qui  ont  contracte  des  manages  mixtes.  II  n'y  a  eu  en  realite  que  13,813 
Strangers  ou  ^trang^res  sot  12*2  par  1,000  etrangers.  L'ann^e  1889,  sur  10,980 
mariages  d'^trangers  foumit  k  peu  pr^  les  memes  proportions. 

f  3,403  entre  fran^ais  et  ^trong^res  et  4,840  entre  fran9aises  et  Strangers. 

J  Un  depute,  M.  Pmdou,  dans  un  projet  de  loi  propose  en  1882,  s'exprimait 
ainsi :  "  Notre  territoire  semble  ^tre  devenu  le  refuge  des  gens  louches  de  tout  pnjs. 
"  Paris  revolt  le  rebut  social  des  deux  continents.  Toute  une  soci^te  trouble 
"  d'aventuriers  exotiques  s'y  donne  rendez-vous.  L'escroquerie  et  le  vol  sont  leurs 
"  moyens  ordinaires  d'existence." 

§  Ce  sont  les  Italiens  qui  causent  le  plus  de  condamnations. 
t    p.  8596.  K 
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Les  miserables  sont  aussi  clans  la  colonie  etrangere  en  proportion 
beaiicoiip  plus  forte  que  dans  la  population  indigene  et  rh6piUil  est 
parfois  pour  eux  Fantichambre  de  la  prison.* 

Les  ctrangers  dans  les  villes. — La  population  des  departements  qui 
renferment  des  grandes  villes  est  particulierement  instable,  c'est  que  les 
graudes  villes  elles-memes  sont  les  foyers  d  attraction  les  plus  puissants. 
Nous  le  Savons  deja.f  Paris  est  probablement  la  ville  de  Franccf  ou  le 
nombre  des  Imbitants  nes  dans  la  commune  est  relativement  le  moindre ; 
il  n'etait  que  de  779,418  en  1886.  Paris,  a  cause  de  son  imporUnce 
menie  et  de  la  centralisation  politique  et  economique  de  la  France,  est 
aussi  au  premier  rang  sous  ce  rapport  parmi  les  capitales  du  continent 
qui  participent  h  un  haut  degre  de  cette  mobilite.  Le  tableau  suivant 
nous  permet  de  dire  que  pres  de  la  moitie§  et  sou  vent  plus  de  la  moitie 
des  habitants  des  grandes  villes  sont  des  immigrants. 


Par  100 

Nombre  de  personncs 
nees 

habitants. 

Date  du 

Population 

.Villes. 

reccn- 

Nombre 

seraent. 

totalo. 

de  per- 

sonncs noes 

dans  la 

hori  de  la 

dans  la 

ville. 

ville. 

villc. 

Paris   -        -        - 

1881 

721,421 

1,518,507 

2,239,928 

32-3 

Rome 

1881 

134,156 

166,311 

300,467 

44-6 

Milan  - 

1881 

155,714 

166,125 

321,839 

48-4 

Berlin 

1880 

505,329 

651,065 

1,156,394 

43-7 

Vienneji 

1880 

271,429 

433,327 

704,756 

38-5 

Londres  (dist.  metr) 

1881 

2,401,955 

1,414,528 

3,816,483 

62'9 

Les  avantages  et  les  inconvenients. — Que  faut-il  j)enser  de  cette 
affluence  qui  a  introduit  dans  la  population  fran^aise  pr^s  de  3  p.  100 
<relement  etranger  et  qui  augmente  sans  cesse  par  Timmigration  et  par 
les  naissances  ?  Les  opinions  different  selon  le  point  de  vue  d*oii  Ton 
considere  le  phenomene. 

*  En  1883,  3,167  chefs  de  faraille  Strangers  €taient  secourus  h  Paris  par  les 
bureaux  de  bienfaisance.  En  1888,  les  asiles  de  nuit  ont  re(?u  9,994  etrangers,  dont 
4,756  allemancs  et  2,689  beiges, 

t  Voir  Hvre  11,  ch,  xvii, 

t  Avec  Nice  peut-^tre. 

§  A  Londres,  en  1881,  la  proportion  des  indi vidua  n^s  dans  la  ville  etait  plus 
forte  que  dans  les  autres  villes ;  c*est  que  Londres  n*cst  pas  au  meme  degre  que 
Paris  une  ville  o^  le  plaisir,  Tetude  et  Tad  ministration  attirent  les  immigrants. 
583,000  personnes  nees  a  Londres,  se  trouvaient  ea  1881  dam  d'autres  parties  de 
TAngleterre.  Mais  k  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  la  proportion  s'elcvait  k  50  p.  100 
environ. 

Q  Sans  la  population  xnilitaire. 
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Soils  celai  de  la  production  de  la  richesse,  le  spectacle  est  satisfaisant. 
Un  pays  .peut  eprouver  una  plethore  de  population  et  une  g^ne  resultant 
d'un  trop  grand  nombre  d*enfants  k  elever.  Tel  n*est  pas  le  cas  de  la 
France,  car  les  immigrants  etrangers  sont,  k  peu  d'exeeption  pres,  des 
rentiers  capables  de  payer  leur  consommation  ou  des  travailleurs  mettant 
leiir  activite  k  la  disposition  du  capital  national  qui  les  sollicte  et  qu'ils 
sont  fructifier :  ce  qui  est  un  bien. 

Ces  derniers  ne  font  pas  descendre  par  leur  concurrence  les  salaires 
au-dessous  du  taux  des  autres  pays,  puisqne  la  superiorite  de  ce  taux  e^t 
la  ndsson  mSme  de  leur  affluence ;  mais  ils  Temp^chent,  dans  certains 
cas,  de  monter  k  un  niveau  hors  de  proportion  avec  celui  de  ces  pays ; 
ainsi  la  consommation  nationale  ne  paie  pas  les  services  trop  cher  et, 
d'autre  part,  le  commerce  peut  offrir  les  produits  nationaux  a  des  prix 
acceptables  au  dehors. 

n  importe  de  marquer  la  mesure  et  la  limite  des  divers  inter^ts 
ne  presence  dans  cette  question.  L'elevation  progressive  des  salaires  est 
assurement  tres  desirable  puisqu'elle  contribue  au  bien-Stre  dans  la  classe 
la  plus  nombrense  de  la  population ;  mais  elle  doit  r^ulter  d'un 
accroissement  de  la  puissance  productive  des  travailleurs  ou  de  la  somme 
des  ricbesses  produites,  afin  qu'un  certain  6quilibre  soit  maintenu.  Si 
cet  ^uilibre  se  trouvait  detruit  par  une  elevation  exager^,  les 
entreprises  qui  ne  donneraient  plus  de  profits  seraient  abandonnees  ou 
la  consommation  de  marcbandises  trop  coikteuses  se  restreindrait,  et  tel 
groupe  de  travailleurs  pour  avoir  voulu  trop  exiger,  verrait  tarir  la 
source  m^me  de  son  revenu.  Nous  parlons  d'un  groupe  partlculier; 
car  il  est  impassible  que  tous  les  salaires  d'une  nation  s'^levent  et  se 
maintiennent  k  un  niveau  superieur  k  celui  de  la  production  de  la 
richesse.  En  cette  matiere,  comme  en  beaucoup  d'autres,  la  politique  la 
plus  sage  et  la  plus  pr^voyante  est  celle  qui  prend  la  liberty  des  contrats 
pour  regie. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  la  morality,  il  est  legitime  de  preoccuper  de 
cette  affluence.  Beaucoup  d'etrangers  en  effet  sont  celibataires  et,  que 
le  travail  ou  le  plaisir  ait  M  le  mobile  de  leur  venue,  ils  ne  contribuent 
assurement  pas  k  i^ndre  la  population  plus  chaste.  Beaucoup  aussi 
sont  partis  avec  une  pensee  de  retour  qui  les  emp^he  de  se  fixer  et  de 
s'interesser  au  pays  dont  ils  se  considerent  comme  des  h6tes  temporaires. 
Beaucoup  enfin  se  sont  expatri6s  parce  qu'ils  avaient  I'esprit,  inquiet, 
mobile,  parce  qu'ils  6taient  peu  capables  de  gagner  leur  vie  ou  parce 
qu'ils  n'6taient  pas  capables  de  se  faire  estimer  dans  leur  patrie ;  le  trop 
plein  du  vase  national  qui  d^borde  aiiisi  par  I'emigration  contient 
beaucoup  de  lie.  C'est  un  danger  qui  exige  assurement  des  mesures 
sp6ciales  de  police,  mais  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  s'exagerer,  puisque  nous 
venous  de  constater  que,  sous  le  rapport  de  la  nuptialit6  et  de  la  natalite, 
les  Strangers  ne  paraissaient  pas  se  comporter  plus  mal  que  le  reste  de  la 
population. 

Au  point  de  vue  des  ouvriers  envisageant,  ainsi  que  font  la  plupart 
des  travailleurs,  le  probl^me  par  le  c6t6  qui  touche  k  leurs  iutdrdts 
personnels  et  immediati),  c*est  une  concurrence  d'autant  plus  p^nible 
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que  la  lutte  s'engage  le  plus  souvent  dans  la  rdgion  des  salaires  inferiours 
paree  (pie  ce  sont  surtout  des  manou\Tiers  qui  se  presentent ;  die  est 
vive  aussi  parmi  les  commis  de  raagasin  et  employes  de  bureau.* 

Au  conseil  municipal  de  Paris,  cette  cause  a  ete  nmintes  fois  plaidei* 
par  des  orateurs  qui  ont  repete  que  les  ouvriers  etrangers,  "tnunilJiint 
au-dessous  des  salaires  reguHers  font  baisser  les  prix  **  an  profit  des 
entrepreneurs ;  que,  par  exemple,  dans  le  metier  d'egoutier,  les  Italians 
qui  composent  au  moins  la  moitie  de  reflfeetif,  font  aux  Franeais  une 
concurrence  redoubtable  en  acceptaut  des  salaires  inferieurs.t  Nous 
venous  de  repondre  a  cet  argument.  Mais  quoiqu'il  ne  sont  T)as  fonde 
pour  qui  considere  requite,  la  liberte  et  Tinteret  general,  il  tire 
neanraoins  une  grande  force  du  nombre  person nes  interessees  a  le 
soutenir  et  il  n'est  pas  a  dedaigner.  Lorsque  des  agitateurs  s'appli- 
queront  a  ?oulever  les  masses  avec  im  tel  argument,  ils  auront  en  mairr 
un  levier  Ir^s  puissant.  La  question,  sortant  du  domaine  econoniifjue 
pour  passer  dans  la  politique,  pent  recevoir  quelque  jour  une  sohitiou 
violent  dans  un  pays  gouverne  par  le  suffrage  universel. 

I3*ailleurs,  les  agrieulteurs  et  les  iudustriels  qui  reclament  et 
obtiennent  par  la  protection  douaniere  une  garantie  de  FEtat  pour 
leurR  profits,  sont  impuissiints  k  refuter  la  these  des  ouvriers  reelamanl 
a  leur  tour  protection  pour  leur  travail  contre  rinvasion  du  travail 
etranger  :  leur  exemple  dement  leur  niisonnement. 

Les  ouvriers  pen  vent  leur  repondre  victorieuscment  que,  si  le  profit 
est  int^rressiint  paree  qu'il  permet  de  developper  la  production,  le  salaire 
ne  Test  pas  moins  paree  qu'il  fait  vivrt;  Touvrier  qui  produit ;  que  la 
pretendue  necessite  de  conserver  un  certain  equilibre  international  dans 
un  pays  qui  ne  veut  paa  s'isoler  entierement  ou  qui  du  moins  pretend 
soitir  de  ses  frontieres  pourvcndre,  est  un  argument  sans  portee,  puisque 
les  manufacturicrs  qui  I'opposent  a  leurs  ouvriers  ne  Tappliquent  pas  a 

♦  Voici  i\  Paris,  en  1886,  le  norabre  des  Fran^ais  ct  eelui  des  iftrangers  dans 
plnsieurs  professions  : 


Frangais. 


Etrangers. 


Negociants,  employes,  etc.  - 

Eheuistes,  etc.       -  -  - 

CordoDuicrs        «  -  - 

Peintrcs,  pl&triers,  etc.    - 

Chapellers        -  -  - 

Tanucurs,  etc.        -  -  - 


203,149 

22,712 

25,812 

0,731 

35,1^9 

4,745 

24,161 

3.989 

9,928 

2,2  IG 

16,133 

1,827 

II  y  a  ^  Paris,  parait  il,  beaucoup   d'et rangers   parmi  lea    terrasslers  et   les 

balayeurs. 

+  Voir  hussi  les  Etrangcrs  en  France,  par  M.  Laumone,  1887.     Voir  aussi  Ic 

-oi-^t  de   loi  pr^sente  par  M.  Lalou,   le  25  novcmbre    1889,  dans   lequel   on  lit  : 

"I/^tranger  est  partout ;  il  envahit  la  banque,  la  haute  finance,  meme  Its  professions 

«  liberales     il  accapare  h    on  profit  certains  commerces,  certaines    industries  qui 

"  jasqualors  rtaient  entre  les  mains  des  Fran^aie    ..." 
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eux-m^mes  et  qu'il  est  toat-^-fait  inutile  de  laisser  les  salaires  se  niveler 
des  qu'on  emp^che  le  nivellement  da  prix  des  marchandises,  m^me 
celui  des  denrees  alimentaires.* 

La  France  n'est  pas  le  seul  pays  ou  cette  question  puisse  soulever  des 
haines.  Tous  les  Etats  qui  ont.  une  forte  immigration,  une  nombreuse 
population  ouvriere  et  la  suffrage  universel  y  sont  exposes.  Les  Etats- 
Unis,  comme  nous  le  verrons  dans  le  chapitre  suivant,  n'y  ont  pas 
echappe. 

Les  gouvemements  qui  n'ont  pas  ^  compter  avec  la  foule  ne  sont 
pas  pour  celft  exempts  de  ce  genre  de  preoccupation;  Tantagonisme 
politique  qui  est  aujourd'hui  la  plaie  de  TEurope  a  pousse  celui 
d'AllejQagne  h,  des  mesures  vexatoires  contre  les  etrangers  en  Posnanie 
et  en  Alsace-Lorraine  et  celui  de  Bussie  ^  interdire  aux  Allemands 
Faeces  de  la  propriete  fonciere  dans  les  provinces  baltiques.  Depuis 
une  vingtaine  d'annees,  les  Russes  se  plaignent  d'une  infiltration 
germauique  lente,  mais  continue  dans  leurs  provinces  du  sud-ouest,  des 
Allemands  achctant  des  terres  aux  paysans,  ne  les  revendant  qu'sl  des 
compatriotes  quand  ils  sont  forces  de  les  aliener  et  depossedant  peu  k 
peu  la  race  slave. 

A  un  point  de  vue  plus  general,  des  ecrivains  apprehendent  que  la 
race  fran9aise  ne  perde  son  originalite  par  une  infusion  trop  prolongee 
et  trop  abondante  de  sang  ^tranger.l  Si  leur  crainte  etait  fondee  le 
mal  serait  assurement  tres  grand,  lis  se  rassureraient  peut-etre  quelque 
peu  s'ils  consideraient  que  les  additions  se  font  successivement  et  que  le 
genie  fran^ais  a  assez  de  puissance  pour  s'assimiler  Telement  etranger, 
qu'il  peut  y  avoir  m^me  profit  pour  les  oeuvres  economiques  comme  pour 
ies  oeuvres  de  Tesprit  a  jeter  quelques  gouttes  de  personnalite  etrangere 
dans  le  courant  de  nos  idees  et  que  les  Etats-Unis  sont  la  preuve  qu'une 
nation  qui  possede  un  caract^re  accuse,  peut  absorber  beaucoup,  sang  s^ 
laisser  absorber  elle-m^me. 

Les  migrations  en  Angleterre,  en  Allemagne  et  dans  les  autres 
jSiats  curopeens.— Dans  tous  les  pays,  il  se  produit  des  courants  de 
population  des  migrations  soit  definitives,  soit  temporaires,  que  deter- 
minent  des  causes  economiques. 

La  Grande-Bretagne  et  Tlrlande  peuvent  toe  prises  a  cet  egard 
comme  termes  de  comparaison  avec  la  France. 

L*Angleterre  est  assurement  un  des  pays  oiH  la  population  est  le 
plus  mobile,  parce  que  les  causes  d'instabilite,  facilite  des  communications 
activite  industrielle,  commerciale  et  maritime,  imiK)rtance  des  villes, 
independance  d'esprit  des  ouvriers,  y  sont  tres  energiques. 


♦  Dans  une  lettre  du  4  septcmbre  1887  publiee  dans  plusieurs  journaux, 
M.  Limousin  disait :  "  Le  protectionnisme  contre  les  ouvriers  Strangers  est  la 
consequence  uaturclle  du  protectionisme  contre  les  marchandises  ^trangferes." 

t  M.  Rochard,  dans  one  communication  k  TAoademiede  medecine  (fevrier  1883) 
en  parte  comme  d*une  menace  pour  Tavenir.  "  Un  peuple  qui  se  recrute  k  T^tranger 
perd  vite  dnns  ce  commerce  son  caract^re,  ces  moBurs,  ses  forces  propres ;  il  y  perd 
avec  le  temps  ce  qu'il  a  de  plus  precicux,  sa  nationality." 
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Le  denombrement  de  1881  a  recense,  siir  100  habitants  da 
Royaiinie-Uni,  74*6  personnes  nees  dans  le  comte  qu'elles  Iiabitaieut  et 
25*4  nees  ailUnirs.* 

'  Dans  tons  les  conites  occidentaux  de  Tlrlando,  plus  des  neuf 
diziemes  des  habitants  se  trouvaient  dans  le  comte  meme  de  leur 
naissanee :  on  imniigre  pen  dans  le  contrees  pauvres.  Au  eoutraire,  les 
cointes  de  TEeosse  meridionale  et,  en  Augleterre,  le  !N'orthuniberland  et 
le  Durham,  a utremeut  dit  le  "  Border,*'  les  comtes  du  centre  situes  an 
8ud  de  rHumber  et  ceux  du  sud-est  ont  plus  d*un  quart  de  leui*  popula- 
tion origiuaire  irun  autre  comte,  C'est  qu'en  ficosse  les  Highlanders 
descendent  pour  chereher  du  travail  dans  les  basses  terrcs,  conune  les 
montttgnards  en  France ;  qu'en  Angleterre  le  meme  mouvement 
d'emigration  se  proiluit  dans  le  pays  de  Galles  (exeepte  dans  les  deux 
comtes  miniers  du  sud),  dans  le  Border  ecossais,  dans  la  region  pure- 
nient  agricole  de  Test  et  du  Cornouailles  et  comtes  voisins.  Cette 
emigration  se  porte  sur  les  regions  industrielles  du  Durliam,  du  York- 
shire, du  Lanceshire,  du  Staffordshire,  de  Nottingham  et  des  comtes  du 
sud-est. I  Aussi  y  a-t-il  en  Angleterre  comme  en  France,  des  parties  du 
territoire  oil  la  population  diminue  ;  9  comtes  avaient  moins  d'habitants 
en  1881  i\\\\n\  1871 ;  dans  Anglesea,  Brecknock,  Rutland  et  Hunting- 
don, la  diminution  a  commence  en  1851  ;  dans  Montgomery,  des  1841. 

De  comte  a  comte  pour  rAngleterre,  comme  (FEtat  a  Etat  pour  la 
France,  les  migrations  sti  font  d'ordinaire  au  plus  proche,  c'est-a-dire 
que  les  inmiigrants  attires  par  le  travail  viennent  la  plupart  des  comtes 
voisins  on  du  moins  de  ceux  aA^ec  lesquels  les  communications  sont  le 
plus  faciles.j  Cependant  les  grandes  villes  exercent  leur  attraction  au 
loin.  Une  jiarticularite  de  la  demographie  ([ui  tient  non-seulement  u  la 
domesticite,  inais  a  la  manufacture,  cVst  qu*il  se  trouve  i>lus  de  fenimes 
que  d*hommes  residant  hors  de  leur  comte  natal.  § 

Relativement  a  Tetranger,  T  Angleterre  ay  ant  une  natalite  moyenne  et 
une  densite  forte,  est,  uialgre  le  taxix  eleve  dc  ses  salaii-es,  un  pays 
d'emignition  plutOt  que  d*immigration.  En  1881,  on  y  a  compte 
seuleraent  145,800  personnes  nees  dans  les  colonies  et  possessions 
britivnniques   et   203,890   personnes   nees    dans   des    pays    etrangers.|j 

♦  La  proportion  8'el^ve  ii  30-2  pour  I'Ecosse  et  n'est  que  dc  22-4  pour  rirlaode^ 
pays  agricole.  Voir  "  The  Law  of  Migration,"  by  E.  G.  Kavenstein,  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Socitty,  juiu  1835. 

t  Le  recensement  fi\it  counaitre  le  comte  dans  lequel  sont  ues  les  habitants  des 
trois  royaumes.  11  j  a  des  comtes  d'immigratiou  ou  le  nombre  des  habilants 
depasjsait  en  1881  de  plus  de  25  p.  100  celui  des  individus  ues  dans  le  eomto,  quelle 
que  fut  leur  reBidenee  (Surrey,  30,  p.  100;  Glamorgan,  26 ;  Selkirk,  37  ;  Lanark, 
29?  Edinburgh,  29;  Dumbarton,  26;  Dublin,  32),  et  d'autres  au  contraire  *ju  le 
nombre  total  des  habitants  eta/t,  par  suite  de  Temigration,  inferieur  de  plus  de  25 
p.  100  au  nombre  des  personnes  nees  dans  le  comte  (Radnor,  37,  p.  100;  Hants 
83  ;  Rutland,  33  ;  Wilts.  27;  Salop,  26;  Kinross,  20;  Wicklow,  25). 

X  Le  meme  pbenomene  se  produit  eertainenient  dans  lee  migrations  intt^rleurei 
de  la  France;  mais  nous  ne  possedons  pas  de  donnees  statistiques  pour  le  constater. 

§   112  femmes  pour  100  hommes  en  1881. 

II  Cependant  cette  deruit^re  categoric  de  personnes  a  augmente  de  247  p.  lOO 
del87l  d  1881. 
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Xj^ouvrier  anglais  se  defend  contre  la  main-d'oeuvre  ^trang^re  par  son 
liabilete  professionnelle  et  par  la  surveillance  jaloase  des  trades  unions. 
Cependant  il  se  trouve,  k  Londres  surtout,  beaucoup  d'ouvriers  russes  et 
allemands,  surtou  parmi  les  tailleurs,  et  les  ouvriers  anglais  s'en  plaignent. 
En  Allemagne  les  reeensements  constatent  des  mouvements  analogues. 
En  1885,  11  provinces  de  Prusse  avaient  perdu  une  partie  de  la  popula- 
tion nee  sur  leur  temtoire.*     Deux  provinces  seulement,  Bbeinland  et 
TVestphalie  et  la  ville  de  Berlin  en  avaient  davantage.     Les  habitants  se 
sont  concentres  dans  la  capitale  et  dans  la  region  industrielle.l     Dans 
le    reste   de  T Allemagne,   le   royaune   de   Saxe,   Bade,   le  Brunswick, 
I'Anhalt,   1' Alsace-Lorraine  et   les   trois  villes   de  Br^me,   Lubeck   et 
Hambourg  ont  gagne  des  habitants ;  Br^me  a  m^me  28  p.  100  de  ses 
habitants  qui  sont  nes  hors  de  son  territoire,  et  Hambourg  36  p.  100. 
Les  autres  £!tats  sont  en  perte  et  cette  perte  s'eleve  jusqu'^  18  p.  100 
pour  le  Mecklenbourg-Strelitz  et  a  24  p.  100  pour  la  principaute  de 
Waldeck. 

Les  Frangais  hors  de  France  en  Europe  et  les  itrangers  dans  les 
jElats  europeens. — La  frontiere  est  un  obstacle,  mais  n'est  pas  unc» 
limite  infranchissable  h  I'emigration.  Nous  traiterons  dans  le  chapitre 
suivant  des  emigrants  qui  quittent  TEurope ;  dans  celui-ci  nous  bornons 
nos  recherches  a  cette  partie  du  monde. 

Sous  le  regime  du  passeport  obligatoire,  40,900  passeports  ont  ete 
d^livres  en  France,  annee  moyenne,  pendant  la  p^riode  d 854-1 860, 
pour  53,800  personnes.  Sur  ce  dernier  nombre,  15,920  avaient  declare 
vouloir  se  fixer  k  I'etranger,  dont  6,560  en  Europe,  k  savoir  :  1,950  en 
Espagne  et  en  Portugal,  1,120  en  Italic,  970  en  Angleterre,  802  en 
Allemagne,  730  en  Suisse,  485  en  Russie,  480  en  Belgique  et  aux  Pays- 
Bas ;  presque  tons  les  autres  quittaient  TEurope.  Le  Dr.  BertiUonJ  a 
fait  remarquer  que  ce  nombre  etait  necessairement  inferieur  k  la  realiste, 
parce  que  certains  emigrants,  particulierement  ceux  qui  habitaient  pres 
de  la  frontiere,  negligeaient  de  se  munir  d'un  passepoit  et  que  certains 
autres,  notammeut  les  jeunes  gens  qui  partaient  avant  la  conscription,^' 
ne  pouvaient  pas  en  demander. 

En  1861,  les  consuls,  invites  a  faire  connaltre,  k  propos  du  recense- 
ment  le  nombre  des  Frangais  residant  k  I'etranger,  ont  foumi  des 
nombres  dont  le  total  s'elevait,  pour  TEurope,  a  127,436.  lis  etaient 
^tablis  en  Suisse  (45,000),  en  Belgique  (35,000),  dans  les  Bes  britanni- 
ques,  Jersey  compris  (16,049),  en  Espagne  (10,642),  en  Allemagne 
(6,429,  renseignement  incomplet),  en  Italic  (4,718),  en  Russie  (2,479). 

Une  autre  enquete  du  m^me  genre  faite  par  les  consuls  k  I'occasion 
du  recensement  de  1886,  a  accuse  408,000  Frangais  ^tablis  k  r6tranger, 

♦  Pru8«e  orientale,  8  p.  100 ;  Pomeranie,  7*8  p.  100 ;  Posen,  7  p.  100 ;  province 
de  Saxc,  7  p.  400;  HohenzoUem,  5*9  p.  104;  Sil^sie,  5*5  p.  100;  Brandeboarg, 
5  p.  100;  Pmsse  oecidentale,  4  p.  100. 

t  Berlin,  47*7  p.  100;  RheinlaJid,  2-4  p.  100 ;  Westphalie,  2-06  p.  100. 

X  Dictionnaire  ^ncyclopidique  des  Sciences  Medicates,  art.  Migrations. 

§  Cette  fraction  n'est  pas  negligeable,  paisque  dans  le  d^partement  des  Basses- 
PjT^n^es,  un  millier  de  consents,  c'est  i-dire  enTiron  le  qMurt  de  la  claiie,  «ot 
manqu^  k  Tappel  en  1871  et  en  187S. 
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(lont  200,000  eii  Europe.  La  seeonde  est  peut-etre  moins  incomplete 
(|ue  la  proiuiere  et,  d'autre  port  il  u'est  pas  etonnant  que,  depuis  un 
quart  de  sieele,  le  nombre  des  Fran^ais  vivant  a  Tetranger  ait  auginente. 

De  meine  cpie  les  populations  voisines  de  la  France  peuetrent  en 
plu:;  grand  norubre  que  les  autres  sur  son  territoire,  de  nieme  c'est  dans 
les  pays  liniitro2>hes  que  la  France  a  le  plus  de  representants  :  en  Suisse 
(54,200),  en  Belgique  (52,000),  en  Allemagne  (36,700)*,  en  Espagne 
(17,G00),  en  Italic    10,900). 

Apres  la  Suisse  et  a  Belgique  que  Texiguite  de  leur  territoire  jointc 
a  leur  position  sur  la  carte  rendent  plus  penetrables  que  les  autres  a 
rirauiigration,  la  France  est  le  pays  d'Europe  qui  conipte  la  plus  forte 
proportion  d'etrangers  (22*9  pour  1,000  d'individus  nes  k  Tetranger  et 
29*4  d'individus  de  nationalite  etrangere). 

Proportion  du  Xombre  bes  Etrangers  a  la  Population  totale 

DANS    les    EtATS   I>'E TROPE. 

(D'apras  les  reccnsements  de  1875  a  1881.) 


RnCENSEMENTS  DE  1875  .1  1881 

(Extrait  de  I'lntrodution  da 

recensemont  de  la  Population  de 

:6tats. 

de  ritalioen  1881). 

_ 

^ur  1,000  Indiyidus  rectnees. 

• 

Nombre  d'Individus. 

( 

Nes^ 

De^Natloualito 

rEtnmger. 

Etrangere. 

An^lelerre          -            -            - 

6'7t 



EcoBse             -            - 

l-7t 

■ — 

Irlande                -             -            - 

3 -St 

— 

Pays-Bas 

16'9 

— 

Belgique              >             .             • 

26 

— 

France             -             - 

22-9 

29-4 

iMlemagnc          _            -            _ 

— 

9 

Prusse             .             - 

7-81 

3-6: 

Saxe     -               .             -             - 

3-6: 

12-4 

Bavierc         .               -                - 

n'7t 

10-6 

Wurltemburg     -             -             - 

3-5: 

5-7 

Bade 

9-2; 

8-5 

Suisse         -         -             -             - 

— 

74-1 

Autriclie         -             - 

— 

7 -Si 

Hougiie               -             .             - 

l-?§ 

i-o§ 

Espagne         -             - 

2-4 

— 

Italic       -             -             -             - 

3-5 

2-1 

Grece            -              -                - 

— 

19-2 

Daiiemark 

32-2 

— 

Norvege              ,            .             _ 

20-6 

— 

- 

*  Recensement  allemand  de  1885. 

t  Cetle  proportion  est  celle  des  individus  n^'S  bora  du  Rojaume-Un  ;  car  le 
nombre  des  individus  nes  Jiors  d'Angleterre  et  Galles  et  babitant  TAnglcterre,  etait 
de  36  p.  I,uuO  ;  il  s'elevait  en  feo«se  ii  88,5  pour  les  individus  u<js  bors  d^^cosse  et 
(\  17*7  en  Irhinde  pour  les  individus  nes  bors  d*Irlande. 

%  Individus  nes  hors  de  TErapire  allemand  ;  car  pour  la  Fru$3e  le  nombre  des 
individus  nea  bors  de  Prusfe  etait  de  19*3  p.  1,000. 

§  Individus  ue^  hors  de  rAutriche-Hoogrie. 
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On  volt  par  ce  tableau  que  la  statistique  ne  fournit  pas  dans  tous  les 
pays  les  m^mes  mojens  de  calculer  la  population  etrangdre.  NeanmoinSy 
nous  avons  dresse  un  6tat  approximatif  de  la  repartition  des  etrangers 
dans  les  principaux  Etats  d'Europe,  qui  montre  que  les  Italiens  et  les 
Beiges  et  vraisemblablement  les  Espagnols,  ne  sont  nulle  part  en  aussi 
grand  nombre  qu'en  France,  que  les  Allemands  emigrent  beaueoup  en 
France,  en  Suisse,  en  Autriche,  et  qu'ils  se  portent  volontiers  aussi  dans 
les  Pays-Bas  et  la  Belgique,  sur  le  Bas-Danube  et  en  Danemark,  que  les 
Austro-Hongrois  p6n^trent  surtout  en  Allemague  et  dans  la  peninsule 
Pelasgique,  qu'entre  les  trois  peuples  scandinaves  les  Emigrations  sont 
frequentes.  Partout  la  proximity  facilite  Timmigration.  Partout  les 
salaires  la  provoquent ;  c'est  pourquoi  les  Anglais,  malgre  leur  reputation 
de  cosmoplitisme,  ont  peu  de  representants  dans  les  pays  d'Europe,  la 
France  excepte. 

Les  recensements  ne  donnent  pas  ime  notion  complete  des  migrations 
europeennes ;  car,  saisissant  une  population  ^  un  moment  determine,  ils 
ne  tiennent  pas  compte  des  mutations  qui  ont  pu  se  produire  ^  d'autres 
moments.  II  y  a  des  pays  oik  les  stations  balneaires  attirent  pendant  la 
saison  favorable  une  foule  d'etrangers.  II  y  a  des  pays  qui  fournissent 
aux  autres  pays  un  contingent  considerable  de  bras  pour  des  travaux 
temporaires.  L'ltalie,  ou  ce  genre  d'^migration  est  tres  pratiquee  et 
dont  la  statistique  en  tient  registre,  pent  dtre  citee  comme  exemple*. 
Chaque  annee,  pr^s  de  cent  mille  Italiens,  agriculteurs,  tcrrassiers, 
masons,  etc.>  "fpartent,  la  plupart  de  la  Venetie,  du  Piemont,  de  la 
Lombardie,  de  la  ToscaneJ,  surtout  au  printemps,  et  reviennent  quelques 
mois  apres,  rapportant  souvent  une  partie  de  leur  gain  k  leur  famille. 
Sur  dix  emigrants  de  cette  esp^ce  on  ne  compte  guere  qu'une  femme. 


->-<oo<>-e 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  (Registrar-General  for  Ireland)  stated  that  the 
question  of  migratory  labour  from  Ireland  was  first  investgated  in  the 
year  1841  in  connection  with  the  Census  of  that  period.  Information 
collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Neilson  Hannah  showed  that  about  twenty 
years  ago  the  amount  of  profit  obtained  by  the  Irish  Agricultural 
labourer  by  his  trip  to  England,  averaged  about  15Z.  per  head. 
In.  his  (Dr.  Grimshaw's)  opinion  the  practice  of  the  migration  of 
the  labourer  from  the  West  of  Ireland  to  England  with  the  view  of 
earning  the  balance  of  his  living,  tended  to  maintain  the  congested 
state  of  the  rural  population  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  thus  leading  to 
want  and  even  famine  in  seasons  during  which  the  demand  for  labour  in 
in  England  and  Scotland  fell  below  the  usual  amount.      During  the 

*  De  187fi  k  1889,  le  nombre  des  Emigrants  temporaires  a  vari6  entre  77,733 
(en  1878)  et  105,31:^  (en  1889)  ;  la  moyenne  a  ^t^  d'environ  85,000. 

f  En  1889,  les  agriculteurs  figuraient  dans  le  total  pour  50  p.  100,  les  terrassicn 
pour  26,  les  masons  et  cbarpentiers  pour  12. 

X  En  1885,  par  exemple,  44  p.  100  des  departs  ont  en  lieu  en  mars  et  en  avriL 
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distress  in  the  West  of  Ireland  in  1879  this  cause  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  failure  of  the  crops  at  home. 

Dr.  Rhodes  drew  attention  to  the  exodua  taking  place  from  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England  especially  those  in  the  eastern  plain. 
l^ot  only  is  the  population  migrating,  but  it  is  the  young  and  strong  that 
are  migrating,  leaving  behind  the  old  and  feeble  ;  so  much  so  is  this  the  case 
that  the  number  of  old  people  per  thousand  in  the  agricultural  counties 
is  almosc  double  the  number  what  it  is  in  the  manufacturing  districts* 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  because  the 
curve  of  pauperism  to  a  very  great  extent  follows  the  age  curve.  One  of 
the  great  causes  is  the  bad,  and  also  insufficient  number  of,  cottages; 
the  very  low  wages  they  receive  are  insufficient  to  provide  them  with 
proper  food,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  able  to  do  the  amount  of  labour 
that  they  would  if  better  fed. 

Professor  Knapp  (Strassburg),  theilt  mit,  dass  die  preossische 
Regierung  fortAvahrent  die  Yerhaltnisse  der  tvandeniden  Larnlarhelter 
untersuchen  liisst — nicht  durch  grossc  amtliche  Aufnahmcn,  son  dem 
durch  Studien,  welche  von  jungen  Gelchrten  und  Beamten  gemacht 
werden.  Ein  Beispiel  davon  ist  das  Werk  von  Karl  Kaerger,  Die 
Sachsen  Gaugerci,  Berlin  1890.  Fiir  Preusen  ist  est  also  nicht 
zutreliend,  dass  die  Regierung  iiber  diese  Vorgiinge  nichts  weiae. 

Professor  Mayo  Smith  (Columbia  College,  U.S.A.),  said  that  the 
question  of  migration  of  labour  was  a  very  important  one  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  That  country  was  indebted  to  immi- 
gration for  its  wonderful  developement  and  prosperity.  With  the 
advantages  of  immigration  came  also  disadvantages.  Among  the  immi- 
grants there  were  many  who  were  undesirable  additions  to  the  population, 
and  the  efi'ect  was  visible  in  the  burden  of  public  and  private  charity  and 
the  records  of  crime.  It  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  problem  how  to 
escape  them  without  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

An  example  of  temporary  migration  in  the  United  States  was  the 
influx  of  French  Canadians  into  the  New  England  States.  They  came 
into  the  factory  town.,  worked  for  small  wages,  -were  very  frugal  and 
industrious,  accumulated  a  sum  of  money  and  then  returned.  The 
economic  gain  of  cheap  labour  was  obtained,  but  social  arrangements, 
were  dislocated.  The  foreigners  did  not  send  their  children  to  the  public 
school,  attend  church,  or  take  the  place  of  the  old  native  population  in  the 
town  meeting.  It  was  a  serious  question  whether  the  economic  gain 
compensated  the  social  loss. 

Mr.  S.  Hamilton  said  that  sometime  ago  in  connexion  with  the' 
Education  Act  he  had  gone  through  the  greater  part  of  Norfolk  parish  by 
parish.  What  struck  him  most  was  the  great  diversity  of  condition  in  the 
respect  to  which  Dr.  lihodes  has  referred.  In  some  parts  the  provision 
was  very  bad  ;  in  others  closely  the  adjoining, cottages  were  of  an 
exceptionally  good  class.  No  doubt  there  were  great  shortcomings 
which  called  for  remedy,  but  he  could  not  but  regard  the  general 
condemnation  as  far  too  severe  and  too  indiscrimate. 
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Tropical  Highlands :  their  Suitability  fbr  Enropeaa  Settlement. 

BY 

HoBERT  W..FELKIN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Tropics  in 
the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine. 


Although  altitude  is  not  everything,  it  certainly  affects  climate 
considerably ;  indeed,  apart  from  minor  factors,  the  climate  of  any  given 
locality  is  mainly  influenced  by  its  distance  from  the  equator  and  its 
height  above  sea  level. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  altitude  on  the  suitability  of  tropical 
climates  for  the  permanent  residence  of  European  races,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  other  factors  which  exert  no  little  influence  upon 
the  possibility  of  European  colonisation  in  the  tropics,  but  as  I  have 
been  asked  to  deal  with  altitude  in  a  special  manner,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  make  a  few  very  brief  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  altitude  in 
the  temperate  zone,  so  as  to  be  able  to  better  consider  the  part  it  plays 
in  tropical  regions,  as  modifying  an  otherwise  impossible  climate.      | 

It  is  true  that  altitude  may  not  always  be  advantageous  and  that 
the  term  is  often  loosely  employed,  sometimes  referring  to  the  elevation 
of  a  mountain  range  and  at  others  indicating  merely  a  height  of  100  or 
200  feet.  Subsequently,  when  referring  to  altitude  in  the  tropics,  I 
shall  specify  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Altitude  influences  temi>erature,  the  temperature  diminishing  with 
height.  Theoretically,  in  a  column  of  dry  air  the  temperature  would 
fall  1°  F.  for  every  180  feet,  but  the  atmosphere  contains  moistm-e,  and, 
as  Herschel  pointed  out  long  ago,  we  may  say  that  in  general  the  tem- 
perature is  really  decreased  by  1°  F.  for  every  300  feet  of  altitude. 
This  is  known  as  a  result  of  observation,  and  Buchan  gives  it  more 
exactly  as  1^  F.  for  every  270  feet  of  altitude. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  day 
and  that  of  the  night  in  every  period  of  the  year,  whatever  may  be  the 
mean  annual  temperature.  Generally  speaking,  the  range  of  temperature 
increases  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior  of  a  continent,  and  it  is  greater  in  mountainous 
regions  in  northern  latitudes  than  in  elevated^,  parts  of  the  tropics. 
In  high  altitudes  the  lower  temperature  is  far  more  marked  during  the 
daytime  than  during  the  night,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter.  There 
is  also  in  elevated  regions  a  large  amount  of  sunshine  and  a  warm  sun 
temperature.  There  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour, 
and  an  increasing  force  of  evaporation. 

Height  diminishes  atmospheric  pressure.  At  2,500  feet  it  is  one 
eighth,  at  7,500  feet  a  fourth,  less  than  at  sea  level,  and  consequently 
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the  air  becomes  more  a„,I  more  rarified.     The  barometer  falls  about 

00    inch  for  every  foot  of  ascent.     The  amount  of  fall  .linnlL  tS 

aUUude.     At  sea  level  the  exact  amount  is  -000.86  for  ever,  f:o:o; 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  configunition   of  the  ..round 
e^en  at  a  considerable   altitu.le   above   sea  level    must  be  ,"".".' 

I     ,  or  to  a  moist  w.nd  being  intercepted  by  a  mountain  mn^e 

rainfall  in  winter  to  be  at  a  beit^i-         o"'"'  *•"  ''""'  "^  "'"^"""'a 
winier  to  oe  at  a  lieight  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet 

lation.      This  is  ^S  m    L.I         ,?  T«"    *''*'  ^h«'-«ct- of  the  pop, - 

characteristics  ^f  The  ilSntlfr/r^^^  '^'"^''"    ^^'^   -'-" 
the  higher  altitudes  tllf;^'^^^  S:':i;;^^^^^  ?"  '-^- 1""'--     ^^ 

respiration  is  increased,  bu't  tlie're  L  leJne ,  «lf  cn^Ttv '''"  i":""'' 
found  that  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet  as  tested  I.v  .1  '""''''^''^  """"'y 
lessened  f,on,  266  to  2-19  JIvk).  T-  '  ,  ^  "  •''l"'o'ueter,  it  was 
frequency  of  the  pu£.a,dace.i?.  '•"'""     '""^  "'«'^««''  ''"  the 

of  ixvgen.     There  s  liTlSrr       T"'"*""  "  '""  ^"  ""-'  '^^-^ 

lungs^^d  a  -inution' J:r  ij-iiir^:^--  -'  - 

W  cHseases  which  depemlaCt'Si^T^^^^^^^^^ 

duction;   (c)  those  which  miv  h^  f.       .>  «"  t*^»nperatun^  for  their  pro- 

those  whicVareab.:f;:!^ro:i.;:n*:;:l"'""''"'''  •"■^^'"-^  «""  C') 
(".)  The  diseases  met  with  everywhere  are  those  in  wlm-h  bo  ,   , 

no  great  etiologi.,  influence.  .,.,  the  .ytll^'dLlr  J^^ 
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those  which  may  be  termed  constitutional,  such  as  scrofula, 
tuberculosis  (excepting  pulmonary),  scurvy,  &c.   These  diseases 
may  occur  at  any  elevation. 
(A.)  Diseases  caused  by  heat,  such  as  hepatitis,  dysentery,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  malaria. 
.     (c.)  Diseases  common  to  mountainous  climates,  such  as  asthma,  due 
to  the  rarification  of  the  atmosphere,  ophthalmia,  due  to  snow 
and  the  intensity  of  light,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
rheumatism,  disorders  of  the  circulatory  organs  and  haemorr- 
hages, but  the  last  only  occur  at  altitudes  above  1,700  feet. 
When  we  examine  into  the  cause  of  death  in  the  higher  Swiss 
valleys,  as  far  as  is  known,  for  instance,  we  find  that  the  people 
either  die  of  old  age,  over  70  or  80  years,  or  el§e  from  accidents 
or  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  kidneys  due  to  chill.     We  find  also 
that  cancer,  stone,  and  cystitis  are  comparatively  frequent,  as 
also  is  rheimiatism  and  apoplexy.     The  children  sometimes 
suffer  from  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  diphtheria, 
but  typhus,  dysentery,  and  acute  bronchial  catarrhs  are  of  very 
infrequent  occurrence,   and  nervous   diseases  are  very  rare. 
•    Goitre  and  cretinism  occur.* 
(d.)  Certain  diseases  are  entirely  absent  or  very  rare,  such  as  albu- 
minaria,  diabetes,  and  obesity. 
So  accustomed  is  man  to   his   environment  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  a  European  from  his  home  in  the  temperate  region  to  any  other, 
and  yet  for  him  to  retain  health.     As  -a  rule,  it  may  be  5=aid  that  it  is  ' 
more  easy  for  both  an  individual  and  a  race  to  become  acclimatised  in  a 
region  towards  the  north  of  his  present  habitat.      This  is,  however,  only 
.true  when  the  change  is  brought  about  gradually.     Persons  living  in 
the  tropics  can  more  readily  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  a 
more  temperate  climate  than  can  residents  in  a  temperate  region  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  tropical  residence.     We  do  not  require  to  go  to 
the  tropics  to  witness  the  unfavourable  influence  on  health  of  a  sudden 
change  from  a  northern  to  a  southern  climate,  for  it  is  seen  in  the  effect 
produced  upon  patients  going  rapidly  from  this  country  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean health  resorts.     If  patients  arrive  at  these  sanatoria  before  the 
end  of  October  they  meet  with  a  temperature  of  over  70°  F.,  and  the 
result  is  diarrhoea,  biliousness,  and    cutaneous  irritation,  resulting  in 
either  urticaria  or  boils.     These  effects  are  due  to  the  violent  stimulus 
the  liver  and  skin  receive  from  the  heat,  and  they  could  be  avoided  by 
taking  a  longer  time  in  travelling  from  one  place  to  another.     Tile  same 
thing  happens  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  temperate  region  proceeding  to 
the  tropics,  only  the  effects  are  more  pronounced. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  European  nations  vary  in  the  degree 
to  which  acclimatisation  is  possible  in  the  tropics.  Southern  Europeans 
become  acclimatised  in  the  hot  zone  more  readily  than  people  from  the 
north.  In  Cuba,  for  instance,  there  are  now  about  800,000  Spaniards, 
whereas  in  1774  there  were  only  about  90,000.      Their  average  death 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  definite  opinion,  as  so  few  deaths  are  certified, 
owiDg.to  the  absence  of  medical  men. 
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rate  was,  from  1849-57,24  per  1,000;  the  birth  rate,  41.  We  know, 
t€0,  that  Italians  thrive  remarkably  well  in  the  tropical  parts  of  l)oth 
North  and  South  America,  and  in  various  tropical  places  even  the  French 
become  acclimatised  more  readily  than  the  English  or  Grermans.  The 
"  Petits  Blancs  *'  in  Bourbon  are  an  example  of  almost  perfect  ac- 
climatisation. They  even  undertake  the  very  hardest  manual  labour. 
(Ratzel.) 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  British  have  not  l)een  id»le  up  to  the 
present  time  to  permanently  colonije  in  the  tropics.  In  the  East  Inches 
they  do  not  thi'ive  for  three  generations ;  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
the  second  generation  even  does  not  survive.  The  chihlren  of  European 
parents,  in  India  for  example,  begin  to  fall  away  after  the  fourth  year, 
Vandebnrg,  referring  to  Java,  says  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  find  a 
second  or  third  generation,  even  of  Creoles,  an<l  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  Gronemann. 

We  cannot  imagine  tliat  people  are  like  a  plastic  mass  and  can  be 
moulded  immediately  to  any  environment.  There  must  be  a  certain 
harmonv  between  pco[)le  and  their  surroundings  (if  they  are  to  exist  in 
a  habitat  at  all),  a  harmony  the  more  perfect  the  longer  the  p^ximity 
has  been.  True,  many  authorities  have  held  that  local  climate  and  cir- 
cumstances do  not  very  greatly,  if  at  all,  influence  the  pojmlation,  and 
that  a  people  searches  out  an  area  of  residence  suited  to  its  racial 
characteristics.  Although  there  is  much  that  is  fascinating  in  this  itlca, 
.  I  cannot  accept  it,  for  I  think  that  man  is  shaped  by  his  environment 
(although  it  may  be  equally  true  from  another  point  of  view  that  the 
en\4ronment  is  shaped  by  man). 

In  considering  the  comparative  salubrity  of  European  and  tropical 
regions,  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  that  a  great  part  of  the  salubrity  of 
Europe  is  due  to  artificial  causes,  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  to  sanitary 
measures,  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  to  the  greater  metlical 
knowledge  of  our  northern  civilisation.  This  fact  can  be  at  once  ap- 
preciated when  we  consider  the  state  of  health  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  different  European  States,  and  when  we  find  such  marked  difference-s 
in  the  death  rate  as  are  presented  in  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  for 
example,  we  shall  at  once  observe  that  locality  alone  does  not  cause  the 
great  difference,  and  that  it  is  not  climate  alone  which  influences  disease 
and  mortality.  If  a  further  proof  is  needed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  Europe  and  in  the  longer  average  duration 
of  life. 

The  general  sjilubrity  of  a  climate  may  be  obtained  from  the  death 
rate.  It  is  the  best,  in  fact  the  only,  criterion  we  have.  If  the 
death  rate  is  low,  say  20  per  1,000,  the  climate  and  sanitary  conditions 
must  be  good;  if  high,  say  60  per  1,000,  they  are  bad.  And  these  rates 
refer  to  both  native  inhabitants  and  to  foreigners.  When  speaking  of 
bad  climates  we  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  it  is  bad  for  Europeans 
we  mean,  not  for  the  natives.  For  even  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
the  climate  is  not  on  the  whole  fatal  to  natives,  and  their  death  rate 
would  not  seem  to  l.>e  immoderately  high.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  at  certain  places,  but  such  exceptions  occur  in  Europe  also. 
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I  may  here  quote  a  few  figures  comparing  the  death  rates  of  various 
ountries,  which  will  illustrate  the  above  remark.      The  death  rate  per 
1,000  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  various  countries  as  follows  :— 
Norway  (1888)        -  -  •  -     16 '9 

France  (1886)  -  -  -  -    22*23 

Italy  (1888)  -  -  -  -     26*8 

German  Empire  (1888)        -  -  -    23*0 

Switzerland  (1888)  -  .  -  -     19*9 

*       Ceylon  (1886-7)      -  -  -  -     23*8  - 

-Jamaica  (1883-7)    -  -  -  -     22*9 

Australia  (1888)       -  -  -  -     14 '20 

England  and  Wales  (1888)  -  -  -17*8 

Scotland  (1888)       -  -  -  -     17 '6 

Gold  Coast.     Europeans  (average,  1879-88)     68-08 
Gambia  (1882)         -  -  -  -     51*5 

-British  Guiana  (1871-83)    -  -  -    33*7 

-Barbadoes  (1886)     -  -  -  -    25*7 

As  the  death  rate  varies  in  different  countries  so  it  varies  in  Colonial 
and  foreign  towns.  The  death  rates  in  a  few  of  these  may  be  given  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 
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Vera  Cruz  (average,  1878-80) 

-    70-5 

Madras  (1887) 

-    40-3 

Calcutta  (1878-80)  - 

-     311 

Vienna  (1878-80)    - 

-    29- 

Bombay  (1887)       . 

-    26-3 

Paris  (1887) 

.    23-4 

St.  Louis  (1878-80) 

-     19-3 

Glasgow  (1887)       - 

-    23-2 

London  (1887) 

-     19-6 

St.  Petersburg  (1878-80)    - 

-     51-4 

Bouen  (1878-80)     - 

-    31-3 

Mexico  (1878-80)   - 

-     30-9 

Chicago  (1878-80)  - 

-    27-2 

New  York  (187»-80) 

-    26-2 

Berlin  (1889) 

-    23-1 

Dublin  (1878-80)    - 

-    30-6 

Edinburgh  (1887)  - 

-    19-8 

Manchester  (1887)  - 

-    28-7 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  above  figures  without  realising  that  it 
is  not  climate  alone  which  causes  a  high  death  rate,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  notice  the  comparatively  low  death  rates  in  various  tropical  districts. 
If- we  turn  to  India  and  examine  some  few  statistics  for  the  year  1884, 
we  shall  notice  that  the  same  characteristics  obtain.  The  death  rate  per 
1,000  in  the  province  of  Bengal  (amongst  the  general  population)  was 
20-83;  Madras,  23*07;  Bombay,  24'82;  Punjaub,  35*04;  N.  W. 
Provinces  and  Oude^  35*26;  Central  Provinces,  27*30;  Behar,  24-63  ; 
Assam,  29*37;  British  Burmah,  18*95;  Mysore,  14*93;  and  Coorg, 
15*08 ;  or  an  average  of  26*44  per  1,000  per  annunu 
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The  death  rate  of  the  Indian  army,  as  a  whole,  was  10*50  per 
1,000,  and  that  of  the  European  army  of  India  was  12  "56  (Bengal, 
11-68;  Madras,  8-53;  Bombay,  19-39.  The  high  death  rat«  in  the 
Bombay  district  is  cliiefly  ilue  to  the  higli  xiholera  rate  among  the  troops 
in  Afghanistiin).  -These  figures  Jihow  wligt  an  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  health,  of  the  Jluropesyi  troop,3  in  India  during  the  last  20 
years,  and  we  find  also  that  the  invaliding  has  reduced  in  the  same  Avay, 
only  31*74  iX3r  1,000  men  were  iuvalided, 

It  used  to  l)ex'Ustomary  to  dbide  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles  into,  three  cJiiufitological  zones — the  hot,  the  tem- 
perate, and  the  cold;  and  in  like.,  manne;^•  we  may  say  tliat  there  are,  in 
the  tropics,  three  vertical  .zones  of  climate.  1.  A  zone  extending  up  to 
a  height  of  3,000  feet,  having  a  n\can  annual  temi>erature  of  72-83^  F., 
the  hot  zone.  2.  A  zone  from  3,000  to  12,000  feet,  with  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  from  41^3°  F.,  the  temperate  zone.  3.  A  zone  from 
12,000  to  16,000  feet,  with  a  meaa  annual  temjierature  of  from  30-4 P 
F.,  tlie  cold  zone. .  Each  i)f  these jsones  h^s  i:)eculiarities  of  its  own  witli 
regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  disease,  and  the  higher  the  altitude 
of  a  region  (within  certain  limits)  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the 
climate  of  Europe.  As  we  proceed,  however,  north  or  south  of  the 
equator,  the  boundaries  of  these  zones  are  found  at  gradually  deere<asing 
elevations,  and  therefore  lieat,  atmospheric  pressure,  &c.,  vaiy  at  different 
latitudes.  -  -  -  ^ 

A  few  brief-  and  veiy  general  remarks  must  now  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  influence  of  the*e  zones  upon  disease.  In  the  upper 
or  cold  zone  there  is  a  tendency,  to  plethora.  The  disordoi-s  met  with 
are  of  an  inflammatory  clvaracter,  and  thealiseases  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulatory  organs-are  far  fcom  unaommon.  Malaria,  yellow  fever,  cliolera, 
phthisis,  dysentery  and  -hej)atiti«  are  almost  entirely  absent.  The 
absence  of  phthisis  is  probal)ly  due  to  the  raritication  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  absence  of  yellow  fever  Xo  the  lower  temperature,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  necessary- distance  from  ihe  se^.  There  are,  however, 
some  very  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  middle  »one  is, -perhaps,  best  divided  into  two,  which  we  may 
compare  with  the4empenUe  and  sub-temperate  zones,  the  cooler  (highest Xl 
ha\ing  a  mean  amiual  temperate  of  from  41-55^  F.,  the  warmer  (lowesipf 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  -from  55-73°  F.  In  both  these  areas 
the  seijsons  exert  «n  influence,  and,  therefore  the  presence  and  prevalence 
of  disease  fluctui^te,  the  frequency  of  db^eases  of  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  organs,  for  example,  rising  and  falling  correspon(iingly.  But 
throughout  this  region,  as  a  whole,  diseases  specially  frequent  in  the 
higher  and  lower  zones  are  less  virulent  in  character. 

Tlie  lowest  or  hot  zone  is  the  typical  tropical  disease  zone.  Here 
we  meet  with  anaemia,  malaria,  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract, 
hepatitis,  dysentery,*  diarrhoea,  beri-beri,  tlengue,  yellow  fever,  &c. 
Various  diseases  are,  hov.'cver,  not  met  with,  such  as  typluis,  plague, 
goitre,  cretinism,  and  so  too,  for  the  most  i>art,  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  my  mentioning 
the  physiological  effects  of  a  residence  in  the  tropics  upon  Euroix^ans 
nor  is  it  necessary? 
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It  is  obvious  thai  Europeans  going  to  inhabit  the  last  region  I 
liave  mentioned  must  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  climate,  and,  perhaps, 
tlie  greatest  injurious  effect  sustained  is  due   to  the  heat  and  to  the 
-equable  temperature,  the  tonic  effect  of  the  cold  season  being  sorely 
missed,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  xital 
povrers,  as  shown  by  the  want  of  energy  of  Europeans  in  the  tropics. 
M^oisture  is  the  next  injurious  element,  for  dry  heat  is  much  less  in- 
jurious to  the  European  than  is  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere.     The  soil,  too, 
exerts  a  not  inconsiderable  influence.      Low-lying  clayey  soil,  soil  rich 
in  inould  and  alluvial  soil  all  acting  injuriously;  dry  or  sandy  soil  being 
less  injurious.     K  the  soil  be  marshy,  temperature  is  lowered,  and  it  is 
found  that  draining  the  soil  will  raise  the  temperature  two  or  three 
■degrees.     The  drier  the  soil,  the  greater  the  heat  during  the  day  and  the 
greater  the  cold  by  night,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil 
cools  by  radiation.    In  this  connexion,  too,  vegetation  must  be  mentioned, 
for  where  it  is  abundant  the  temperature  will  be  more  equable,  the 
vegetation  preventing  the  sun's  rays  from  heating  the  ground  and  also 
retarding  radiation  during  the  night.      It  may  be  said  that  lakes  act 
also  in  preventing  an  undue  variation  between  the  temperature  of  day 
and  night. 

It  is  true  that  much  may  be  done  in  the  tropics  to  render  a  climate 
more  salubrious,  and  sanitary  precautions  will  do  a  great  deal  to  raise 
the  health  of  the  community.  For  instance,  attention  to  the  water 
supply  at  Sierra  Leone  has  had  a  very  marked  effe(^t  in  lowering  the 
death  rate ;  but  when  all  is  done,  permanent  residence  for  Europeans 
is  out  of  the  question  in  the  low-lying  regions  of  the  tropics,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  now  consider  what  advantage  altitude  pro\'ide8,  and 
whether  it  renders  at  all  possible  the  colonisation  by  Europeans  of  any 
tropical  areas. 

Areas  situated  at  high  altitudes  in  the  tropics  are  incomparably 
superior  to  the  low-lying  districts.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  free 
from  tropical  endemic  diseases,  and  should  they  perchance  be  introduced 
they  rarely  spread.  For  instance,  in  Mexico  yellow  fever  is  jarely  seen 
at  the  height  of  more  than  2,000  feet,  and  then  only  after  direct 
introduction.  An  example  may  be  given.  In  1866  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Guadalupe  with  a  mortality  of  66  per  cent., 
whereas  in  a  camp  which  was  formed  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet,  the 
mortality  was  only  14  per  cent. ;  and  at  Matouba,  some  700  feet  higher, 
the  disease  made  no  progress  whatever.  In  examining  the  troops 
stationed  in  India  on  the  hills  or  on  elevated  table  lands,  we  find  that 
the  vigour  of  the  men  is  greatly  improved;  they  regain  the  healthy 
appearance  they  had  in  Europe,  their  digestion  and  the  composition  of 
their  blood  improve  greatly,  they  are  able  to  take  a  proper  amount  of 
exercise,  and  malaria  and  diseases  of  the  liver  and  bowels  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  absent.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  "  hill- 
diarrhoea  "  is  common,  as  well  as  rheumatism,  but  they  are  probably  due 
to  faulty  water  supply  and  damp  barracks,  the  former  of  which  is  often 
caused  by  the  too  rapid  removal  of  the  men  from  the  plains  to  the  hill 
stations.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  as  pointed  out  by  Parkes  and 
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others,  tliat  the  hill  stations  in  India  aiv  not  in  tlie  I)est  sanitary  con- 
dition ix)ssiblo.  Parkes  says:  *' It  must  lie  noticed  that  the  exidcncc 
given  l>efore  the  Indian  Sanitary  (V>niniission  shows  on  all,  or  ahaost 
all,  hill  stations  a  most  lamentable  want  of  the  commonest  Siinitarv 
appliances.  At  great  expense,  men  are  sent  up  the  hills,  where 
everything  is,  or  was,  left  nndone  which  wonhl  make  tlie  ex])ensc» 
pi'ofitahle.  It  appears  to  l>e  thought  sulheient  to  ascend  0,000  f(^t 
to  ahandon  all  the  most  obvious  sauitiirv  rules,  without  which  no  place 
can  be  healthy/' 

We  find  that  people  living  in  numntaiHous  regions  in  the  tropics 
are  superior  to  those  inhabiting  low-lying  plains.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  In^tween  the  inhabitants  of  flat,  lu»t  Bengal,  where  the  people 
are  timid,  servile,  and  superstitions,  and  those  living  on  the  high  table  laml 
of  Mysore,  where  they  are  brave  and  courteous  but  passionate. 

Speke  mentions  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  higher 
parts  of  Uzinza  were  far  more  strongly  built  and  energetic  than  the 
VVazinza  who  inhabit  the  southern  and  lower  jiarts  of  the  <'Ountry, 
and  who  are  so  much  like  the  Wanya^vesi.  I  have  noticed  the  same 
chamcteristics  north  of  the  ecjuator  in  Africa. 

J.  B,  Fraser  calls  attention  to  the  strength  of  the  ijdiabitaiits  of 
Kejiaul  as  compared  with  those  of  the  plains;  and  in  Java  and  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  we  haw  further  examples  of  suj^^rior  ti'ilx^s  living  at 
altitudes  of  from  4,(XK)  to  0,000  feet. 

Sibree  says  tJwt  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ilova  district  of  Madagascar 
at  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet  are  far  more  energetic  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  district,  owing  to  the  cooler  atmosphere  and  the 
less  fruitful  soil  which  compels  them  to  exert  themselyes;  and  like 
instances  may  be  given  in  Nortli  and  South  Tropical  America,  For 
example,  the  high  table  lands  in  Mexico  and  Pern,  although  they  are 
less  fruitful  than  the  neighbouring  areas,  having  a  lower  altitude,  are 
inhabited  by  jxiople  w^ho,  owing  to  cliuiatologieal  factors,  are  in  (nery 
way  sui^erior  to  their  neigh])ours. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  speak  of  th(»  beneficial  residts 
^vhich  may  be  obtained  by  diseased  or  debilitated  Euroi)eans  residing 
temporarily  at  a  high  altitude,  but  I  have  to  refer  to  the  iuHueuce  of 
high  elevations  on  the  possible  eolonis-ition  of  such  regions  in  the  tropics. 
It  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  that  there  are  various  kinds  of 
aeelimatisation.  I  have,  however,  only  to  allude  to  that  acelimaiisation 
which  enables  Eurojwans  to  live  aiul  work  and  bring  uj)  families.  I 
suppose  that  all  authorities  will  agree  that  an  altitude  of  nearly  4,000 
feet  w'ill  be  required  before  we  can  expect  the  attiiinment  of  this  object, 
antl  the  Euro[)eans  who  wnll  be  able  to  reside  permanently  in  such 
districts  are  the  Portuguese,  the  St>anish,  and  the  Italians.  For  the 
British  an<l  North  Germans,  an  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet 
will  be  reijuired,  and  even  there  the  areas  for  colonisjition  will  need  to 
be  carefully  selected  and  all  siinitary  precautions  taken.  The  typical 
altitude  for  these  races  would  l>e  above  5,000  and  luider  7,000  feet. 

Coming  to  the  practical  j»oint  as  to  whei-e  these  areas  maybe  found, 
we  are  met  with  no  inconsiderable   di faculty,  and  all  I  am  able  to  do 
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is  to  indicate  those  regions  where  it  may  be  aiMsable  for  an  attempted 
colonisation  to  be  made.  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  (of  Edinburgh)  has  been 
kind  enougli  to  construct  for  me  a  map  which  is,  as  he  says,  of  neces- 
sity somewhat  sketchy,  but  which  diagram matically  represents  those 
regions  where  an  altitiide  is  attained  such  as  we  theoretically  need  for 
permanent  colonisation.  The  temperate  zone  is  shaded  with  sloping 
lines.  The  areas  unshadeil  on  the  map  represent  places  having  a  mean 
annual  tempeniture  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  British 
Islands,  viz.,  about  50*^  F.  An  elevation  of  3,000  feet  in  the  tropics 
corresixjnda  to  a  reduction  of  \(f  F. ;  an  elevation  of  6,000  f(M?t  to  a 
reduction  of  20°  F. ;  and  finally,  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  to  a 
reduction  of  40°  F.  Hence,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  the  isotherm 
of  70  eorresi>onds  to  a  temperature  of  60*^  F. ;  at  6,000  feet  to  50'^,  and 
at  9,000  to  40^^.  The  area  shaded  with  vertical  lines  upon  the  map  may 
be  said  to  Ik*  incapable  of  colonisiition  by  Europeans  on  account  of  its 
low  mean  annual  temperature.  In  the  tropics  the  areas  shaded  with 
horizontid  lines  indicate  those  regions  where  British  and  North  Grermans 
cannot  hope  to  colonise  at  all.  The  areas  within  the  tropics  unshaded 
indicate  the  places  where  average  northern  Europeans  could  live  com- 
fortably without  any  special  precautions.  In  sketching  out  these  areas. 
Dr.  Mill  writes,  "  I  took  those  areas  approximately  within  the  limits  of 
the  isotherms  of  60°  and  30°  mean  annual  temperature.  There  are, 
however,  rainfall  and  winds  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  this  can 
hardly  be  ilone  on  the  map.  For  example,  the  Californian  coast,  on 
account  of  favourable  wind  and  rain,  is  all  right,  not>v4thstan<ling 
its  high  temperature,  and  so  are  many  trade-wind  coasts  and  islands. 
The  south-west  of  Africa  agtiin,  although  favourable  by  temperature 
and  elevation,  is  so  rainless  that  people  could  not  make  it  a  permanent 
abode." 

From  Avhat  I  have  indicated,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  areas  in  the  tropics  where  it  is  possible  to  prophesy  from 
altitude  alone  any  great  success  to  Euro[)ean  colonisation,  because 
although  altitude  may  give  an  invigorating  climate,  there  will  always 
be  certain  elements  which  will  detract  from  its  value,  viz.,  the  powerful 
sun,  the  rarified  air,  and  the  absence  of  a  well-marked  summer  and 
winter.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  notwithstanding  these  detractions, 
there  is  a  certain  scoi>e  for  the  extension  of  European  colonisation  in 
the  tropics,  and  certainly,  if  it  is  to  Uike  place  at  all,  it  must  at  any 
rate  commence  within  those  regions  depicted  on  the  map. 
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The  value  of  life  in  a  tropical  climate,  especially  tliat  of  the  lives  of 

Europeans  who  remain  there,  is  less*  than  the  value  of  life  in  a  temperate 

cliiuate.    The  reasons  are  patent.     First,  there  is  a  direct  depressing  effect 

on  the  nervous  system  from  continued  heat.|     Then  air,  expanded  by  heat, 

must  contain  less  oxygen  in  a  given  bulk,J  so  that  less  oxygen  is  inspired. 

It  is  also  rendered  less  elastic,  and  therefore  less  fitted  to  dilate  the  chest. 

Respiration  is  slower  in  a  tropical  climate  when  the  person  is  at  rest, 

and  it  is  not  so  much  accelerated  by  motion  and  exercise, §  to  which  the 

individual  is  usually  less  inclined.     From  such  causes  less  oxygen  is 

introduced  into  the  system.     Want  of  oxidation  leads  to  the  formation 

of  fat.  II     The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  become  studded  with  jmrticles 

of  a  fatty  nature,l[  which  impair  their  function  of  carrying  oxygen.** 

All    this    results  in  a  lessening  of  expired  carbon,  ff     There  is  also, 

especially  in  the  hot  season,  as  a  consequence  of  increased  sensible  and 

insensible  perspiration,  a  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  so  that  there  may 

not  be  sufficient  fluid  to  dissolve  all  the  effete  matter  which  should  be  • 

excreted  in  the  urine.     This,  again,  results  in  the  retention  of  material' 

which  ought  to  be  excreted.     Such  materials  represent  the  ashes  of  a 

furnace,  and  the  emunctory  organs  the  bars.     If  ashes  remain  the  purity 

of  the  flame  is  affected.     And  so  it  is  in  the  human  system.     The  result 

♦  The  French  authority,  Michael  Levi,  states  that  from  the  equator  to  the 
20th  degree  of  latitude  there  is  one  death  annually  in  25  inhabitants ;  from  the  20th 
to  the  50th  degree  1  death  in  85 ;  from  the  40th  to  the  60th  degree  I  death  in  43 ; 
from  the  60th  to  the  80th,  1  death  in  50.  Dr.  Machonachie,  the  oculist  of  Bombay, 
has  remarked  on  senile  degeneration,  especially  of  the  eyes,  occurring  sooner  among 
natives  than  in  Europeans.  And  it  has  been  shown  that  the  average  number  living 
at  each  age-period  in  India,  as  compared  with  England,  is  altogether  in  favour  of 
England,  after  the  age  of  50. 

t  Even  in  a  temperate  climate  a  season  of  extraordinary  heat  causes  languor, 
debility,  and  indisposition  to  exeition  by  the  depressant  effect  on  the  nervous 
system. 

t  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  62°  F.,  when  raised  to  82°,  occupy  1,038  feet. 

§  The  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  lungs  has  been  estimated  at  400  cubic 
feet  in  a  state  of  rest ;  600  feet  in  exercise  ;  1,000  feet  in  severe  exertion.  During 
exertion  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  from  the 
combustion  of  carbo-hydrates. 

II  Dr.  Lauder  Bruaton  has  pointed  out  this.     Vide  **  Disorders  of  Digestion." 

1  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  showed  this  years  since. 

**  If  from  any  cause  the  free  and  normal  aeration  of  the  blood  is  interfered 
with,  the  quantity  of  hemoglobin  is  also  decreased. 

If  To  the  extent,  as  calculated  by  De  Chaumount,  of  25  per  cent. 
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is  the  condition  often  niontioned  as  "  malarious  caebexia,"  but  wliieb  is 
really  aufemia,  meaning  imi>airment  and  poorness  of  blood.  When  the 
blood  becomes  impoverished  the  brain  becomes  iriitable.  ''  The  reason 
cabn,  the  temperate  will,  endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill  " — 
all  qualifications  for  a  successful  colonist — are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  true  that  otlier  organs,  es[)ecially  the  liver,  are  excited  to  increased 
action  whereby  some  effete  matter  is  expelled.  But  increai^ed  liver  action 
is  usually  followed  by  torpitlity,  torpidity  by  congestion,  and  congestion 
by  hepatic  deposit,  with  all  its  train  of  evils.  There  is  also  another 
important  consideration.  Owing  to  the  constant  action  of  the  skin 
induced  by  heat,  this  organ  becomes  extremely  sensitive  to  clianges  of 
temperature.  A  fall  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  tropics,  make-s  a  greater 
impression  than  a  fall  of  many  more  degrees  in  a  temperate  climate, 
where  the  skin  is  not  so  sensitive,  and  is  protected  by  thicker  clothing. 
The  European  in  the  tropics  is,  therefore,  excessively  liable  to  chill ;  and 
chill  originates  a  large  number  of  maladies,  certainly  favouring,  if  it  does 
not  cause,  the  fevers  of  the  tropics.  The  profound  modifications  in  the 
system  produced  by  heat  are,  I  believe,  in  some  degree  hereditarily 
tmnsmissible.  For  the  children  of  those  w^ho  have  suffered  much  from 
so-called  malarious  disease  are  more  lial)le  to  similar  maladies,  and 
children  may  be  born  wuth  large  spleens,  or  may  suffer  from  ague  before 
they  are  born.  It  is  now,  therefore,  generally  admitted  that  Europeans 
cannot  flourish  in  the  lowlaiuls  of  tropical  countries. 

It  has  been,  however,  thought  that  Europeans  might  colonise  the 
elevat^^l  regions  of  tropical  countries ;  and  we  have  recently  heard  much 
of  smiling  Euroi)ean  villages  rising  on  the  highlands  of  tropical  Africa. 
I  at  once  admit  that  elevation  renders  bearable,  and  comparatively 
agreeable,  regions  otherwise  uninhabitable  by  Europeans.  Tliis  is, 
however,  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  altitude  diminishes  heat,  the  rarity 
of  the  air  admitting  of  less  absorption,  and  distance  from  the  plains 
preventing  so  much  terrestrial  radiation.  There  is  also  often  greater 
movement  of  air.  The  actual  temperature  of  elevated  regions,  howx^ver, 
differs  much  from  what  might  be  inferred  from  latitude;*  asjx^ct, 
proximity  to  the  sea,  rainfall,  [)h}sical  configuration,  and  hemisphere| 
being  controlling  conditions.  Hence  it  occurs  that  most  high  ranges 
have  pec  diarities  of  climate,  not  only  as  regards  temperature,  but  as 
regards  dryness,  dampness,  wind-force,  and  all  conditions  affecting 
health.  But  short  of  the  snow-linej,  the  climate  is  more  or  less  a 
tropical  climate.     There  is  the  vertical  or  almost  vertical  sun  above,  giving 


*  Algiers,  for  instance,  is  more  unhealthy  for  Europeans  than  the  Cape,  but 
both  places  are  about  lat.  SS''.  New  South  Wales  is  more  healthy  than  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  which  are  at  the  same  latitude. 

t  At  lat,  20''  there  is  a  difference  of  34° F.  between  the  temperature  in  the 
uorthcni  and  southern  hemisphere,  the  southern  being  the  warmer.  At  lat.  30° 
there  is  a  difference  of  29^  F. 

J  The  snow-line  varies  much.  On  the  Himmalayehs,  for  instance,  owing 
principally  to  the  greater  fall  of  i-ain,  it  is  1,000  feet  higher  on  the  south  than  on  the 
north  side  of  the  range. 
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licwever,  more  heat  at  some  distance  from  the  equator.*  There  are  the 
characteristic  hot,  wet,  ami  cold  seasons,  the  two  latter  being  in  some 
localities  even  more  pronounced.  But  the  nearer  the  equator,  the  less 
the  cold  season.  And  although  there  the  temperature  is  more  equable, 
this  does  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  invigorating  influence 
of  a  prolonged  cold  season. 

In  short,  the  climate  of  the  highlands  of  a  tropical  region  is  the 
olimate  of  the  lowlands,  tempered  by  that  diminution  of  heat  obtained 
by  elevation,  increased  rainfall,  and  forests.  To  obtain  a  mean 
temperature,  as  that  of  London,  for  instance  (51°  F.),  a  person  must 
ascend  10,000  feet  in  any  country  where  the  sea-board  has  a  temperature 
of  80°  F.f 

Although  such  an  elevation  and  temperature  arc  certainly  not 
essential,  the  evils  of  expanded  air  are  not  escai>cd  at  a  much  lower 
elevation ;  for,  as  ascent  is  made,  the  density  of  the  air  is  diminished  by 
lessened  weight  of  superincuml)ent  atmosphere.  It  is  estimated  that  on 
ascending  a  hill  1,000  feet  high,  the  pressure  is  reduced  by  half  a  pound 
on  every  square  inch,  or  128  lbs.  on  the  average  chest  alone.  At 
2,000  feet,  by  256  lbs.  on  the  chest ;  at  4,000  feet,  by  over  500  lbs. 
The  chest,  esj)ecially  that  of  young  people,  often  enlarges,  during  the 
first  period  of  residence  on  elevated  regions,  and  probably  the  lessened 
pressure  contributes  to  this  change.  A  development  which  may  be 
regarded  as  in  some  degree,  but  not  as  sufficiently,  compensating  for  the 
<lifferencc  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  inhaled,  which  at  0,000  feet  elevation 
is  stated  by  Parkes  to  be  23^  grains  per  hour.  Ascents  in  balloons,  or 
of  very  high  mountains,  have  cause<l  giddiness,  nausea,  difficulty  of 
breiithing,  and  haemorrhages. J  But  there  are  many  |)ersons  who 
experience  unpleasant  effects  at  a  comparatively  slight  elevation,  especially 
insomnia.  § 


♦  At  the  end  of  the  first  mouth  after  the  equinox,  the  sim  has  advanced  12°  of 
lat.  towards  the  tropics ;  in  the  second  month  it  traverses  only  8°,  and  is  20°  from 
the  equator.  There  remains  only  3*5°  to  be  traversed  in  the  third  month.  The  sun 
recedes  in  the  same  way.  Hence,  at  all  places  between  20°  and  23°  of  lat.,  the  solar 
rays  during  two  months  fall  at  noon  almost  perpendicularly,  or  at  an  angle  at  most 
of  a'S**.  A  place  situated  exactly  under  the  equator  has  only  during  six  days  the 
<im  as  near  its  zenith  as  other  places  have  it  during  two  whole  months.  The  degree 
of  temperature  is  also  increased  by  the  length  of  the  days,  which  near  the  equator 
are  13,^  hours,  but  at  the  equator  always  12  hours.  This  was  kno\m  to  the  ancients, 
the  Greek  philosopher  Pcsidonius  proposing  to  regard  certain  countries  as  forming 
a  zone  intermediate  between  the  equatorial  and  temperate. 

f  Other  conditions  being  equal,  a  place  having  an  altitude  of  G,000  feet  would 
register  a  temperature  20°  lower  than  that  of  a  place  in  the  same  latitude  at  the 
sea  level ;  one  having  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet  would  have  a  temperature  50°  lower. 

J  The  lessened  pressure  on  the  body  causes  the  minute  blood  vessels  of  the 
more  delicate  part«  to  become  dilated,  and  even  to  rupture. 

§  Such  effects  are  a  sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes  of  the 
abdomen.  The  person  feels  unable  to  take  a  deep  breath.  Slight  exertion  causes 
fatigue,  and  insomnia  is  common.  Any  pre-existing  heart  affection  becomes 
dangerous,  and  there  is  liability  to  congestion  of  internal  oi^ns. 
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fever.     Sevoral   hill   stations  in  T„  I  T,  il<'v«t.«ns  freo  from 

the  se^,  there   is   no  iminuiiifv  frr..«  p         "''"^"^  ^  to  o,000 feet  above 

t'.«t  jopL...,  Parke,  ar;;;;;;  e  ;::rf„rt^^  r;; """ ';'"  "--'--^ 

on  t,.e  platen.,  of  Kava.li,  4,500  fe..  abo;     the  2"        Ts  T  TT''^ 
e.v,M-nence   that   in    the   lower   ^trntnm    of    !.  /        manifest  from 

upwards  of  4,000  feet  in  t.opic;    "ZtnL      nZr"""'-""^   ^ 
tionHarep,.eva,ent  to  an   inteLe  degreeTwL ^  ■     "e'rT"  ''*"^- 
exten.lin,.  to   10,000  feet,  fl,.et..„tio„T  of  pT.vJoC^^^^^^  ^-'^  ^^mtnn., 
the  ehara..teristie«,  according  to  the  ^.l^-X^'^^LfT^T'^  "''' 
«nd   tend.ng   to   thoracic   co.nplicntions ;   in   ...n,,!'    ?  '"""'**""^' 

affecting  abdominal  organs.  fI  a  dima t'e  flmZle 'to^^- 1""'-  ""' 
one  set  of  organs  is  often  unfavo,.n.bIe  to  the  i  ™'rit  of  T'^  ""^ 
an  ascent  is  made  s,.ffieie.,t  to  remove  the  ,.d,v  ".  /  ""'"^*'''-  ^ 
of  heat,  a  climate  is  att..i„ed  .l.e.-e,  L  li^ to tX^J^  ^'*^'^ 
njr  the  daseases  of  cold  cli.nates  Wme  ,uore  active  wS  hfjTt*' 
of  tropical  chmates  are  not  altogether  eseape<l  •  maladies 

Much  discussion  has  t..ken  place  in  India  with  re^^ard  to  th. 
elevation  at  which   to  establish  a  hill  station   the  ,liS:^  .       ,         '"''^P*^'- 
while  avoiding  bad  tvpes  of  malarious  feve^bv^^S'-L'^'^  "^^ 
of  diseases  w..  encounte,.!  as  height  was  att.d;«Tl:.7^^^ 
recorded  my  views  that  any  .specifie.l   hei-ht    such  „s  *^'-^^«'here 

eight  thousand  feet,  is  not  a  ««.  y„a  non  for  ai'i  Indian  hili";  ''"'"'  **'' 
.  sufficient  if  the  elevation  removes  the  Kuropeai:    l'    ;  'l  ^^     ^^ 
hot  air,  and,  therefore,  above  the  influence  of  the  fiery  wl!,""  ^^ 
north  and  the  .lamp  heat  of  the  south.     Thi.s,  however,  wLlIItisf!  /'"' 
for  the  temporary  sojourn  of  sol.Iiers,  is  not  sufficient  tav^T-'^y 
The  still  ,K,werful  sun,  the  raritied  air,  the  prevalc^^^f  ilr  ?""'"''""• 
influences,  the  heavy  rainy  sea.son  with  i/attendanrc  o^s  llfT "' 
and    near  the  equator,  little  or  no  compamtivelv  cold    t.^      '"'^' 
eventually  tend  to  «na>mia  and  racial  degeneration.'  '  '""*' 

Again,  if  land  is  to  be  occupied   it  must  l><>  li 
Cleanince  of  forests  ten.ls  to  lasseSflllTal W  t?       '"'.•'"""•«^^' 
more  h«.t,  and  to  radiate  it  more  rap  dl      h,!"  ?'■''""''•"  "'^'^••'> 

tu.les  of  temperature,  and,  as  we  knoTtm  :C'':S  ^'"^^  '''^^ 
the  cUmate  hotter  at  one  ix-rio,!  of  the  .lay  and  X- 1"  "'  .'^"^^'^ 
at  another,  a.ul,  therefore,  more  unhealthy  •^"'  "'"'  «»'*'«'• 

There  is  also  another  asi)ect  of  the  question  wi  » 
the  effects  of  the  tem,>erate  climate  of  .^Z is  I  ■  T.  '^""^  '*^ 
from  our  experience  of  mountains.  A.IJTt, „-'""'""•'  '•'"^'^'' 
mountains  of  less  than  five  to  six  thoasand  feet  elevation  1"""""'''  *''"^ 
tropics,  „ffo«I  that  temj>emture  which  is  f.tvonrabkMo  he  'il  "'*'  "  '^' 
amountaind^ 

*  For   iustanets    cholera  has  prevailed  at  \riinv>«      i       ^ 
Dhunn.ala,  elevation  6,000  feet;  at  Kusowk-e,  nea^  'cto'f '"!   '*'''   ^''''^    *^ 
Abao,  4,000  feet.  '     ^"^   ''    ^^^^^  ^^^^' J  and  at  Mount 
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tliermometric  scale.  An  extended  table-land,  which  is  required  for 
European  colonisation,  would  be  much  hotter  than  a  mountain  slope  of 
similar  elevation,  as  there  would  be  more  radiation  of  heat  from  sur- 
rounding level  ground.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  table-land  of  any  extent  in 
a  tropical  coimtry  having  the  necessary  elevation.* 

Of  the  numerous  pensioners  and  others  who  have  settled  in  India 
none  have  been  colonists.  There  is  not  a  descendant  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  pure  European  blood.  Many  years  ago  I  was  asked  by 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  as  to  the  practicability  of  establishing 
European  colonies  on  the  hill  ranges  of  India.  I  then  stated  that  it  was 
inipracticable,  and  I  have  since  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  views,  but 
rather  the  reverse.j 

I  was  afterwards  connected  for  some  years,  as  medical  officer  and 
secretary,  with  one  of  the  hill  asylums  for  European  children,  founded 
by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  I  found  that  the  physique  of  the 
children,  especially  of  females,  was,  in  after-life,  much  inferior  to  that  of 
children  brought  up  in  England.  Tropical  climate,  whether  of  the 
plains  or  of  the  hills,  produce— especially  among  Europeans — ^great 
infant  mortality  (something  of  which,  however,  must  be  attributed  to 
ignorance  and  neglect),  anaemia,  and  sterility.  Anaemia  must  indeed  be 
regarded  as  physiological  in  a  hot  climate,  and  anaemia  renders  the 
subject  more  liable  to  any  other  ailment. 

Dr.  Hans  Meyer,  in  his  recently  published  work,  "The  First 
Ascent  of  Balimanjaro,"  says :  "  Look  where  you  will  through  the  central 

"  regions  of  the  dark  continent all  alike  wear  the 

"  Hippocratic  face."  The  temperate  climate  of  altitude  may  delay  the 
conditions  which  produce  this  aspect,  but  it  will  not  protect  from  them 
ultimately.  The  lower  animals  and  vegetables  of  temperate  climates 
degenerate,  and  often  die  in  the  tropics,  and  it  is  the  same  with  human 
beings. 

An  infusion  of  native  blood  seems  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
species,  and  the  type  of  the  race  becomes  the  type  of  that  race  which 
conforms  best  to  environment.     It  is  the  same  with  black  races  located 

*  The  table-land  of  the  DeccaD,  in  India,  has  the  mildest  climate  of  the 
plains  of  India,  its  elevation,  in  some  parts,  being  2,000  feet ;  but  Europeans  cannot 
colonise  it. 

t  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  "  Origin  of  the  Aryans,"  points  out  that  the  actual 
descendants  of  the  Aryans,  who  were  a  white  race,  are  rare,  and  are  represented  by- 
certain  princely  and  priestly  families  who  do  no  manual  labour.  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
m  his  large  "  History  of  America,"  mentions  two  temperate  districts  as  being  those 
in  which  alone  **  the  inhabitants  have  maintained  the  original  energy  of  the  race  that 
founded  the  colonies."  Dr.  Aheame,  President  of  the  North  Queensland  Medical 
Society,  states  that  European  children  in  the  north  or  hot  part  of  Australia  become 
pallid,  thin,  and  worn,  and  exhibit  a  racial  type  very  different  from  that  of  those  in 
the  temperate  parts.  The  Dutch  have  failed  to  naturalise  themselves  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  and  have  left  no  descendants  in  Ceylon.  In  the  West  Indies  and  New 
Orleans  the  French  exist,  but  do  not  increase.  In  Algeria  emigrants  from  the  north 
of  France  fail  to  become  acclimatised,  while  those  from  the  south  succeed  better. 
Peru  is  still  the  country  of  the  Incas.  No  European  race  has  established  itself  in 
Mexico,  or  in  Egypt. 
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ill  toinpemte  climates.     It  is  aiUlioritjitively  stated  that  of  negros  in  the 
;N'orth<>ru  States  of  America,  one  out  of  every  four  is  born  deaf,  dumb 
blind,  idiotic,  or  insane;  while  the  majority  are  sickly  and  especially 
liable  to  pulmonary  affections.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  tbit  an  Euroix*an 
may  not  live  long  and  enjoy  good  health  on  a  tropical  elevated  site  j  Imt 
I  say  that  he  must  be  free  from  labour  under  a  tropical  mountain  suu 
and  especially  in  tropical  mountain  valleys,  which  are  genendlv  essentially 
malarious.     His  work  must  be  that  of  superintendence,  aiul  not  actually 
manual.     But  ev(m  with  these  conditions,  I  iiny  that  all  experience  and 
reasoning  are  against  an  European   founding  a  family,  and  ac^unst  his 
ileseendants  living  and  retaining  their  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
as   they  do  in  a  temperate  climate,  whether  on  tropiad  plains  or  on 
tropicid  hills.     The  tempemte  climate  of  elevation  will  not  supply  the 
place  of  the  temperate  climate  of  latitude. 

Lastly,  I  venture  to  remark  that,  when  persons  proceed  to  a  tropical 
climate,  often  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  a.scei*biin  if  they  an*  fitted 
for  r(\sidence  in  such  a  climate.     Under  precisely  similar  circumstances 
of  climate,  men,  by  reason  of  their  different  temperaments  and   con- 
stitutions,   suffer   in   varying   degrec^s   from    heat.      There   are   certain 
temperaments  and  constitutions    which   a    tropical    climate  suits     and 
there   are  the  reverse.     Diseases   already  experienced,  and    hereditary 
tendency  to  disease,  should  also   be  taken   into  consideration.     Then 
there  are  certain  peculiar  idiosyncracies  which  unfit  for  tropical  life  • 
and,    as   before   referred    to,    there    are    some   constitutions   altoo-ether 
unfitted  for  elevated  sites. 


>  ■^♦^-^ 
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Europeans  ? 


BY 


C.  L.  VAX  DER  Bl'RG.,  M.D.,  Laag-Soeren,  Holland. 


♦'•■♦ 


In  my  capacity  as  a  medicid  man  I  must  keej)  to  the  hygienic  side 
of  the  question,  and  in  so  doing  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  aeting  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Congress.  For  the  difficulties  wldch  always  will  arise 
with  regard  to  pecuniary  arrangements,  by  th(>  settlement  of  a 
foreign  human  race  in  a  countr}-,  belong  to  the  subject  of  political 
economy  j  but  it.s  imix^rtance  as  to  the  i>ossibility  of  that  settlement  being 
formed  must  not  be  overlooked.  ^ 

The  opinions  about  the  suitability  of  the  hot  climate  in  general]  as 
a  residence  for  Europeans  have,  in  course  of  time,  changed  considerably 
Vitruvius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ca-sar,  did  not  believe 
that  the  inliiibitants  of  colder  regions  would  be  able  to  live  and  to  Twork 
in    warmer  countries,  although  he   thought,   with    Titus   Livius,  -that 
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highlands  would  be  more  suitable  than  lower  regions,  and  he  always 
insisted  on  the  choice  of  healthy  localties.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  T.  P.  Coen,  the 
founder  of  Batavia,  on  the  Isle  of  Jara,  declared  that  a  permanent 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  a  hot  climate  was  quite  possible,  and  assured 
the  managers  of  the  East  India  Company  that  they  would  save  much 
trouble  and  expense  by  sending  a  considerable  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  (boys  and  girls)  to  Java  yearly  in  order  to  establish 
colonies  there.f 

In  1780  Lind  wrote,  that  ignorance  and  negligence  were  more 
often  the  causes  of  all  the  diseases  prevalent  there  than  the  climate  itself  f. 
Three  years  later  Camper  upheld  the  same  opinion  by  saying  **  That 
**  the  white  man,  in  opposition  to  the  other  organised  creatures,  possesses 
**  the  property  of  being  able  to  live  and  to  multiply  in  all  parts  of  the 
'*  earth."§ 

Malte  Brun  suggests  that  the  nerves,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  &c., 
very  soon  grow  into  the  condition  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
endure  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  body  is  exposed.  || 

Both  opinions  have  always  had  their  defenders  and  adversaries.  I 
intend,  however,  to  ^x  your  attention  upon  the  fact  that  various 
attempts  have  been  made,  on  large  scales,  to  remove  Europeans  to  a 
hot  climate  to  colonise,  but  I  must  also  beg  you  to  notice  that  they  have 
all  failed.  If  economical  difficulties  have  contributed  to  this  result, 
hygienic  difficulties  have  taken  even  a  larger  share  in  this  unfavourable 
issue,  for  mortality  was  very  great  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West 
Indian  Colonies. T 

A  Committee  of  State  in  1857  in  the  Netherlands  was  bidden  to 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  colonisation  in  hot  climates,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  European  living  in  a  tropical  region  : — 

1.  Leads  a  less  \igorous  life ; 

2.  Is  exposed  to  more  diseases ; 

3.  Has  less  chance  of  living,  a  shorter  average  life-time ; 

4.  Is  less  fit  for  vigorous  bodily  exertions,  and  by  these  even  risks 

losing  his  health.** 

*  Van  Overbeek  de  Meper.  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  tropischen  Klima's  auf 
Eingewanderte  aus  hdhoren  Breiten,  U.S.W.  (Verhand  des  X.  intemat  medic. 
Ck>DgreR  in  Berlin,  1890.)  Stokms.  Ueber  ver^leichende  de  Ba8senpathoIogie, 
U.S.W.  (Idem.)  Le  Roy  de  M^ricourt  et  Eugene  Rochard.  Acclimatement 
(Encylop6die  dTiygicnc  et  de  m^decine  publique,  I.,  pag.  462.)  Jousset.  Traits  de 
1' acclimatement  et  de  racclimatisution,  1884. 

f  Van  der  Burg,  Kolonisatie  van  Nederlanders  in  Ncderlandsch  Oost  Indie 
(Vergadering  van  her  Indisch  Genootschess  te  *8  Gravenhage,  13  December  1887, 
pag.  142). 

J  Lind,  Von  de?  Krankbeiten  der  EnropAen  in  den  beissen  Gregenden,  1780 
(quoted  by  Stokvis  :  I.e.) 

§  On  tbis  sentence  of  Camper  the  attention  is  fixed  by  Stokvis:  I.e.,  pag.  19. 

II  Stokvis:  I.C.,  pag.  18. 

%  Van  der  Burg :  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  l.c.,  (2>c  Lange  in  the  discussion  on  pag. 
149). 

*♦  Geneeskundig  Tjdscbuft  voor  Nederlandscb  Indie,  XVI.,  pag.  757, 
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These  propositions,  however,  are  for  'the  most  part  contradicted 
by  tlie  Society  for  Advancement  of  Medical  Science  in  Dntch- 
Indian  Settlements.*  But  that  contradiction  only  regtirds  the  Dutch 
part  of  East  India,  and  I  find  that  all  tropical  climat(\s  do  not  have  the 
same  effect.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Euroi>exin  infants  thrive  certainly  less  in  the  Dutch-Indian  possessions 
than  in  the  Xetherlandsf.  On  the  contrary  Sir  Joseph  Favrer  states 
that  in  1871,  794  out  of  11,000  soldiers'  children,  though  living  in  the 
highlands,  died,  giving  an  avemge  of  7  per  cent.,  which  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  in  EuropeJ. 

Of  how  much  importance  good  nursing  is,  is  manifested  by  the 
statement  of  the  same  author,  who  alleges  that  in  the  European  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Calcutta,  in  little  more  than  eight  years,  130  girls,  aged  from 
1  to  18  years,  were  nursed,  only  six  of  whom  died  in  that  time,  whilst 
generaUy  speaking  they  had  no  or  slight  illnesses§. 

It  is  clearly  and  convincingly  shown  by  Stokvis,  that  the  mortality 
of  Europeans  in  hot  climates  has  considerably  diminished  in  recent 
decadfis,  in  consequence  of  greater  knowledge  being  acquired  and  of 
the  larger  applic^ition  of  hygienical  measures. 

I  say  in  the  hot  climate,  because  the  decrease  of  the  death-rate  has 
been  noticed  in  so  many  different  countries  in  the  tropics.  In  1881 1  drew 
attention  to  the  importiint  decrea^se  of  the  death-nite  of  Europeans 
in  the  Dutch-Indian  Army,  which  on  an  average  amounted  to  11 '39  per 
cent,  1819-1849,  but  in  1850-1879  to  only  5-92  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
highlands,  to  462  per  cent. ;  afterwards  I  obtained  the  same  result  araono- 
the  inliabittmts  of  Batavia||,  whilst,  accoiding  to  Stokvis,  it  was  306 
per  cent,  in  1879-88,  the  average  being  17  per  cent,  from  1819  to  1828. 
But  Stokvis  stated  that  there  was  also  a  great  decrease  in  British 
India,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America ; 
and  he  concludes  that,  where  formerly  100  to  129  per  thousand  of  the 
European  soldiers  in  the  tropics  died,  the  number  has  now  come  down 
to  15  to  30  per  1,000^.  We  may  add  that  the  death-rate  of  the  colonists 
in  Busarik,  a  French  colony  in  the  fertile  Myrsic  Plain,  Metitlscha,  in 
South  Algeria,  amounted  to  25  per  cent,  in  1841,  but  in  1849  it  had 
fallen  to  4  per  cent.  Zanzibar  was  until  1857  considered  a  deadly 
climate,  but  at  present  it  contains  several  healthy  European  families♦*^ 

If  we  are  able  to  prove  that  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  tropics  has  in  general  improved,  w^e  must  not  forget,  that,  in 
preceding  periods  also  a  small  percentage  of  deaths  had  occurred, for 


*  Gen.  Tydschc.  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag.  758. 

f  Geii.  Tydsche,  v.  N,T.,  XVI.,  pag,  759.  Vati  der  Burg :  Be  geuoesheer  iu 
Nederlandsch  Indie,  1883,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  319  and  347. 

X  Fayrer :  Tropical  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhaea,  etc.,  1881,  pag.  340. 

§  Fmjrer :  I.e.,  pag.  329. 

jl  Van  der  Burg:  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  275  (1881,  ith  ed.,  pag. 
257).     Faa  t'^'*  ^«'*Sf  .*  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  I.e.,  pag.  135. 

%  Stokvis:  I.e.,  pag.  10-12. 

**  Van  der  Bury :  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  I.e.  pag.  144. 
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instance,  in  1848  only  3  per  cent,  died  in  the  Dutch-Indian  Army;* 
and,  what  is  also  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  numbers  refer 
"both  to  soldiers  who  live  in  the  lowlands,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
liighlands. 

It  is  only  about  residence  in  the  higher  regions  that  I  have 
to  speak.  I  cannot  give  you  many  particulars  on  this  subject.  I  have 
in  my  possession  the  statistics  of  the  Dutch-Indian  Army  for  a 
period  of  30  years  from  1850-79.  In  that  time  the  death-rate  at  sea- 
side places  amounted  to  13*3  per  cent.,  on  an  average  7*27  per  cent.  In 
places  situated  in  higher  localities  it  was  8*1  to  1 '6  per  cent.,  on  an  average 
4*6  per  cent.,  being  a  little  more  than  half.f  I  have  also  found  the  death- 
rate  for  the  years  1880-82, J  and  if  we  add  this  to  the  numbers 
already  mentioned,  we  shall  find  that  in  34  years  we  have  averages  of 
5*27  per  cent,  and  3*66  per  cent.  Also  we  perceive  that  the  number  of 
deaths  during  the  century  has  scarcely  diminished  at  all  in  the  higher 
regions,  whereas  that  of  the  seaside  places  shows  a  much  larger  decrease, 
by  which  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  Java  and  Madura  at  least,  the  more 
highly  situated  places  were  at  the  time  healthier  for  Europeans.  You 
are,  I  presume,  already  aware  of  this,  yet  I  trust  these  few  convincing 
statistics  are  not  superfluous. 

Why  are  those  Highlands  healthier  ?  Apparently  a  sufficient  answer 
could  be  found  in  the  saying  of  Stokvis,  when  he  speaks  of  the  thermal 
influence  of  the  tropics :  "  Highly  situated  countries  and  places  are  no 
•**  longer  tropical  lands  and  places.  § 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  tropical  highlands  goes,  I  cannot 
give  my  whole  approbation  to  this  statement.  Several  of  the  differences 
in  climate,  already  mentioned  by  "Waitz,||  between  the  tropical  and 
moderate  zones  remain  the  same  in  the  highlands;  to  this  maybe 
added  the  smaller  difference  between  the  length  of  day  and  night ;  the 
little  diversion  of  the  perpendicular  slant  of  the  sunbeams ;  the  more 
expanded  air ;  the  greater  constant  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
brighter  day-light.  It  may  be,  that  in  course  of  time  other  electric 
influences  will  be  discovered,  and  that  the  longer  circuit  made  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  may  have  some  physical  influence. 
Moreover,  though  it  is  supposed  that  on  the  mountains  a  permanent  spring 
^exists,  there  is  certainly  a  great  difference  between  such  a  climate  and 
the  effects  of  the  regular  change  of  seasons  in  the  moderate  zone. 

Yet,  though  the  nights  may  be  chill,  it  is  by  no  means  cool  in  the 
higher  regions.  Fayrer  says  that  at  Peshawar,  in  British  India,  1,056 
Teet  above  the  sea-level,  the  temperature  varies  from  91°  to  52°  F.,  at 
Balangore,  3,000  feet,  81°  to  69°;  at  Poonah,  1,089  feet,  85°  to  72°,  at 


•   Van  der  Burg:  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  275. 
t  Van  der  Burg :  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th.  ed.,  pag.  276. 
X  In  1880  :  8*24  and  1*77  per  cent.;  in  1881,  6*91  and  4*51  per  cent.;  in 
1882,  3-79  and  3.77  per  cent.     Vide  :  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XXIV.,  pag.  424. 
§  Siokins :  I.e.,  pag.  5. 
II  Waitz :  De  ziekten  der  kinderen  in  heete  gewesten,  etc.,  pag.  XIX. 
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Belgauui,  2,200  feet,  ^V  to  70^,*  it  is  ultogether  much  wanner  than  iu 
Europe.  Besides,  the  difference  between  the  day  and  night  teui- 
ix^rature  is  very  great,  by  w^hieh  much  rheumatic  ilhies.s  and 
diarrhoea  are  caused.  In  the  higher  situated  places  in  Butch-India  tho 
average  temperature  is  also  rather  high;  for  instance,  at  Padang  . 
Pandgang  (Sumatra,  ±  730  meter.)  GO' ;  Fort  de  Kock  (Sumatra,  + 
022  meter.)  70^f  ;  Tjibodas  (Java,  ±  1,425  meter.)  78"  to  m ,% 

The  rainfall  and  the  himiidity  of  the  air  are  also  more  abundant 
than  in  Europe,  the  latter  generally  approaching  sfituration,  even  in  the 
higher  regions. §  All  these  circumstances  prove  that  invidid  Europejins 
comin"-  from  the  lowlands  improve  by  going  to  the  highlands,  but  do 
not  recover  so  quickly  ami  entirely  as  by  going  to  Europe. || 

For  these  reasons  the  tropiciil  highlands  cannot  be  considered  c<pial 
t/O  the  countries  of  the  moderate  zone. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Though  we  may  put  aside  the  **  mithricbitisme 
palustre "  of  Fonssagrives,f  or  the  gi'owiug  accustom«>d  to  the  pdudal 
mia.sma  (which,  through  the  smaller  degree  of  sensibility  in  some  indivi- 
duals inves  rise  to  false  conclusions),  we  must  t^ike  **  cum  grano  s;dis,'* 
the  general  opinion  that  this  miasma  does  not  extend  tibov  e  an  altitude  of 
800  metres. 

At  Ceylon  the  jmludal  fever  has  been  observed  at  2,000  meter,  and 
in  Peru  as  high  as  3,500  above  the  sea-level.  In  Dutch-India  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  malariid  epidemy  is  often  observed  in  tlie  inount^iins,  for 
instJince,  at  Java,  in  Banjaemas,  in  Cheribou  and  in  Bantiim,  at  Sumatm 
in  the  Padang  Highlands.** 

Sullivan  says,  "  the  vapour  of  malaria  may  emanate  from  a  sandy, 
"  porous,  or  stony  soil,  percolated  by  water  supplied  from  neighbouring 
"  ravines  or  from  distant  hills."  He  observe<l  this  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  an<l  also  much  higher.  *'  I  had  observed  the  same  appttiirance,'*  he 
says,  "at  a  height  of  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seii."f  f 

From  the^e  differences  we  may  conclude  that  the  rembval  of 
Europeans  must  not  be  effecUxl  witliout  taking  sufficient  measures  to 
acclimate  them  in  the  highlands.  Now  we  will  enumerate,  briefly,  the 
chiingcs  which  take  place  in  the  organism  by  that  removal. 

The  external  change.  Even  though  the  race-type  remains,  residino" 
in  hot  climates  always  leaves  its  print  on  the  htmian  face.  That  is  very 
clearly  shown  by  the  Jews,  who  retain  their  original  features,  but  who 
also  bear  the  stamp  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  This  may  also 
be  seen  by  the  Chinese,  those  immigrants  "  par  excellence."JJ 

*  Fayrer:  I.e..  pag.  353. 

•f   Van  der  Bury:  Do  gcueesheer  euz.,  1.^  2th  ed.,  pag.  13  and  333. 

+  Katuurkundi^'  Tydschea  voor  Nederlaadsch  Iudli%  XLIX,  pag.  4aa. 

§    Vide  f.i.;  Xatuurk  Tydscher  v.  N.T.,  XLIX,  pag,  209. 

jl    Van  der  Bury:  l)c  geneesheer  etc.,  I.,  2lh  ed.,  pug.  337. 

%  Eucyclopedie  d'hygi^iie  et  de  medicine  publique,  I.,  pag.  4  U. 

.*»   Van  der  Bury :  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  II.,  pag.  29. 

■ff  Sullivan  :  The  endemic  diseases  of  tropical  eliuiaies,  etc.,  1877,  mitr.  23 

•^+  Van  der  Burg:  Le  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  329. 
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The  complexion  grows  darker.  There  is  stronger  transpiration ; 
the  bodily  temperature  rises  from  07"  to  2°  C.  The  energy  of  respiration 
decreases,  but  the  number  of  respiration  increases;  also  the  vital 
capacity  diminishes ;  men  who  breathed  4,500  on  the  spirometer,  breathe 
3  800  in  hot  climates.*  The  pulse  augments  in  frequency  and  tension. 
The  appetite  fails.  The  secretion  of  urine  falls  from  200  to  300  cub. 
centim.  daily  ;t  the  liver  is  more  active. 

In  many  cases  anajmia  arises.  Some  entirely  deny  the  anasmic 
state  of  the  blood.  EytemanJ  and  Van  der  Scheer§  did  not  find  deficiency 
of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood;  but  again,  Marestang  did  find  it,|| 
and  the  symptoms  of  that  affection  are  perfectly  stated  in  many  cases. 
By  some  medical  men  anasmia  is  even  considered  as  the  normal  condition 
of  Europeans  in  the  tropics,  and  also  advantageous  to  the  preservation 
of  health.f  It  is  also  supposed  that  residing  in  tropical  highlands 
would  occasion  bodily  weakness,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  diminution  of 
the  pressure  of  the  air,**  but  that  assertion  is  probably  imaginative. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  or  prevents  the 
required  and  necessary  emanation  of  the  bodily  warmth,  and  that 
occasions  a  feeling  of  lassitude ;  therefore  little  exercise  is  taken.  Here 
we  meet  a  circulus  vitiosus,  which  is  difficult  to  annul,  because  one 
circumstance  aggravates  the  other.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
all  these  symptoms  are  not  so  vehement  in  the  highlands,  and  tliat  the 
transition  from  a  moderate  to  a  warm  climate  is  easier  when  the  first 
residence  is  in  rather  a  higher  region.  In  the  Dutch-Indian  Army 
much  good  has  resulted  by  taking  that  precaution  during  recent  decades 
in  Java  and  Madura ;  and  in  the  British-Indian  Army,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Lind,  this  measure  has  also  been  adopted  with  much  success 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

For,  though  Rochond's  assertion  that  two  years  is  necessary  for 
acclimation  seems  rather  an  arbitrary  limitation,  one  must  agree  with  him 
that  success  in  living  in  the  highlands  is  limited  according  to  the  time 
of  residence  there. ff 

French  authors  are  quite  right  in  making  a  difference  between 
"  acclimatement,''  the  changes  which  the  body  undergoes  in  order  to 
become  able  to  live  in  another  climate  and  "  acclimation"  the  means 
which  are  conducive  to  these  changes.  As  we  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  a  settlement,  it  is  necessary  to  circumscribe  the  combination  of  both, 
according  to  the  example  of  Lubach. 

Acclimation  exists  when  a  human  race  accustoms  itself  to  live  in 
some  other  climate  than  that  to  which  it  originally  belongs,  also  when 

*  Jousset:  I.e.,  pag.  156. 

t  Glagner  in  Gen.  T)fdsche  v.  N.T.,  XXVI.,  pag.  113. 

I  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XXX.,  pag.  329. 
§  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XXX.,  pag.  516. 

II  Archives  de  mMecine  navale,  etc.,  1889,  No.  12. 

^  Saint  Vel ;  Trait6;de8  maladies  des  regions  inter-tropicales,  18C8.     SulUvan, 

I.C.,  pag.  3. 

**  Jourdanet:  Le  Mexique  et  de  I'Am^rique  tropicale,  1864.  He  calls  that 
condition  *'  anoxliemie,"  and  considers  it  as  a  form  of  anaemia. 

tt  Dictionnaire  de  m6decine  en  80  volumes,  I.,  pag.  316. 
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that  race  flourishes  and  multiplies  under  special  conditions  which  are 
not  needed  for  natives.  Naturalisation  exists  when  that  race  can 
flourish  and  multiply  without  special  conditions,  like  the  natives 
themsehes.* 

And  so  we  come  to  the  "  cardia  qusestionis." 

For  a  real  settlement  naturalisation  is  necessary,  but  Europeans 
have  almost  everywhere  become  acclimateil  only.  Great  alterations  will 
be  necessary  before  a  permanent  settlement  can  exist,  even  in  the 
highlands  of  the  tropics.  Euroj^eans  cannot  live  there  as  if  they  were 
natives,  which  is  necessjiry  to  establish  a  genuine  settlement.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  beautiful  and  striking  words  of  Stokvis,  which 
have  almost  become  a  proverb,  viz. :  "  Der  weisse  Mann  sei  auch  ein 
weiser  Mann.f"  The  first  act,  which  he  must  not  neglect,  in  a  trial 
settlement,  is  to  absbiin  from  fiel<l-work.  Attention  has  been  drawn  by- 
many  authors  to  the  impossibility  for  Europeans  to  do  real  field-work  in 
the  tropics,  that  is  to  say  to  perform  a  thorough  tillage  of  the  ground. J 
I  have  pointed  out  this  fact  several  times,§  aiul  my  opinion  on  this 
subject  is  founded  on  25  years'  experience  in  Java.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  think  of  affecting  a  satisfactory  settlement,  when  the  first 
step  towards  its  organisation  (agriculture)  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  settlers  themselves.  In  commencing  to  establish  a  settlement 
there  are  many  difficulties  of  which  I  can  only  now  speak  briefly. 

Nearly  all  that  I  have  mentioned  is  relative  to  man,  and  favourable 
statistics  are  limited  when  middle-aged  men,  whose  health  and 
constitution  were  in  perfect  condition  before  they  left  Europe,  emigrate 
to  hot  climates. 

Emigration  tloes  not  agree  with  young  children  ;  when  they  are 
older  there  is  less  ditficulty.||  For  children  under  16,  and  people  above 
44  years  of  age,  it  is  in  general  injurious  to  health,  and  yet  men  of  that 
age  must  also  emigrate  as  well  as  women.  Without  going  into 
particulars  as  to  the  condition  of  European  women  in  hot  climatas  and 
the  highlands,  I  may  limit  myself  by  observing  that  the  number  of  deaths 
among  them  is  less  than  amongst  men  ;  though  on  the  contrary  they 
suffer  more  from  heat,  humidity,  fatigue,  home  sickness  and  mosquitos. 
These  causes,  taken  together,  occasion  ani^mia,  neuroijathies,  menstrual 
disturbances  and  uterine  affections^lT  which  render  European  women 
unable  in  helping  to  estAblish  a  permanent  settlement. 


*   Van  der  Burg  :  De  gencesheer,  etc.,  II.,  pag  140. 
f   Stokvis,     I.e.,  pag.  9. 

I  See  f.c,  the  advice  given  by  the  Society  for  AdvaiieemeiU  of  :Meaioal 
Science  in  Dutch-India,  in  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag,  761  actl  760,  and  Van 
Overheek  de  Meyer:  I.e. 

§  Van  der  Burg  ;  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  p.ig.  348.  Van  der  Burg  : 
Kolonisatic,  etc.,  I.e.,  pag.  144. 

II  Van  der  Burg :  Te  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  3 It?. 

f  Van  der  Burg  :  De  geneesheer,  etc,,  2th  ed,,  pag.  814.  Le  Umjdt  Mericourt 
and  Eugene  Boehard;  I.e.,  pag.  448. 
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Though  it  is  stated  that  Creole  women  are  more  precocious  in 
ptiysical  development,  and  that  their  catamenia  appear  earlier,*  these 
women  are  sooner  faded,  and  consequently  men  generally  prefer  the  native 
>vomen,  who  are  healthier  and  easily  to  be  had ;  which  doubtless  prevents 
a  real  European  settlement.f 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  pure  Europeans 

is    not  yet   solved.       In     Dutch-India    I     could    not    with    certainty 

state  that  the  results  went  further  than  three  generations ;  but  a  regular 

propagation  seems  to  me  to  be  very  possible,!  and   Stokvis  mentions 

Creole  families  in  the  "West  Indies  whose  settlement  doubtless  goes  back 

tx)  the  17th  century;  accurate  data  fail.  §     Waitz    is  convinced:  "that 

**  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  race  of  European  children  in  the  tropics, 

"  which  after  a  few  generations  will  be  able,  for  the  most  part,  to  support 

"  the  same  bodily  fatigues  as  the  original  inhabitants,*'}!  and    he  even 

tinds  nature  assisting  to  produce  that  result.     The  words  "  for  the  most 

part "  make  the  sentence  a  wise  one. 

In  conclusion  let  me  make  one  remark  on  labour.  We  have  already 
«een  that  by  preference  little  work  should  be  done.  Labour  is  good, 
but  too  much  labour  injures  the  health,^  especially  in  the  tropics.  Too 
great  fatigue  is  more  injurious  even  than  too  much  rest.** 

When  all  this  is  considered,  I  think  the  possibility  of  a  European 
settlement  in  the  tropical  highlands  as  physiologically  conceivable, 
provided  many  hygienic  measure  are  taken,  and  field-labour  on  a  large 
.scale  be  excluded,  though  gardening  only  be  allowed.|f  Such  a 
settlement,  however,  ought  to  be  continually  supported  by  new  supplies 
from  the  European  continent,  for  many,  possibly  for  hundreds  of  years, 
in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  healthy  existence,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Boers  in  South  Africa  live  now-a-days.  Men  grow  by  degrees  accustomed 
to  hot  climates. 

The  establishment  of  the  settlement  itself,  however,  I  consider  as 
impracticable  for  economic  reasons,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.fj 


*  Fayrer :  I.e.,  pag.  335.  Van  der  Burg :  Tet.  over  den  tyd  van  het  ontitaun 
der  memtraatie  by  in  IndiS  geboren  Europeesche  meisses  j  in  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T., 
XIX.,  pag.  121.     Van  der  Burg :  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  322. 

t  Van  der  Burg  :  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  317  and.  348.  Van 
der  Burg:  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  l.c.,  pag.  142. 

X  Van  der  Burg:  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  342.  Van  der 
Burg:  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  I^c,  pag.  138. 

§  Stokvh :  I.e.,  pag.^ 

II    Waitz:  I.e.,  pag. 

%  Marfan  :  Du  surmenage  physique  et  ses  effets  morbides,  in  Revue  d'hygi^ne 
th^rapeutique,  Mars  1891,  pag.  82,  etc. 

♦*  EncyclopMes  d'hygifene  et  de  medicine  publique,  I.,  pag.  .454. 

tt  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag.  763.  Van  der  Burg :  De  geneesheer  eng. 
I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  848.     Van  Overbeek  de  Meyer :  l.c. 

Jt  See,  for  instance  :  Van  der  Burg  :  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  I.e..  pag.  144.  Kielstra  : 
Kolonisatie  in  onse  Oost  (in  De  Tydspiegel,  1891,  No.  5,  pag.  43.) 

I     p.  2596.  M 
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Conclusions. 

I.  The  settlement  of  Europeans  iu  tropical  highlantls  is  physiologi- 

cally conceivable. 

II.  Field-labour  Jrshould  be  excluded. 

III.  Permanent  settling  and  propigation  (colonisation),  Avill, 
probably,  not  be  accompli.shed  till  after  several  centuries  have 
elapsed. 

IV.  For  economic  reasons  .such  settlement  is  at  present  not 
practicable. 


On  the  Suitability  of  Mountainous  Regions  and  of  Islands  in  the 
Tropics  for  European  Settlement. 


BY 


Clements  K.  Markham,  CB. 


The  questions  as  to  whether  the  mountains  and  islantls  of  the 
tropics  are  suited  for  the  continuous  residerice  of  generations  of  people 
of  pure  European  descent,  and  whether  such  inhabitants  wcndd  suffer 
mental  or  physical  deterioration,  Ironi  the  jHunt  of  view  of  establislied 
facts  only.  They  are  surrounded  by  difficulties  due  mainly  to  the 
absence  of  all  experience  as  regards  some  regions  and  to  the  want  of 
reliable  statistics  as  regards  others.  It  is,  therefore,  best,  iu  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  rather  to  take  stock  of  oiu-  pi-esent  meagre 
knowledge  with  a  view  to  further  research  than  to  attempt  to  form 
decided  opinions. 

The  various  mountain  systems  of  the  tropics  require  sojiarate 
consideration  and  separate  treatment,  because  they  differ  .widely  from 
each  other  in  extent,  in  the  height  of  the  fever  line,  in  soil,  rainfall, 
and  other  circumstances  which  affect  the  health,  physical  condition,  and 
general  welfare  of  their  irdiabi taints. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  history  of  the  tropical  moimtains  of  the 
old  world  furnishes  little  or  uo  information  to  help  ils  in  our  inquiry, 
because  they  have  either  not  been  settled  at  all  by  any  European  race 
or  they  have  been  settleil  for  too  short  a  time  to  supply  any  useful 
deduction . 

The  Cameroon  Mountains,  on  the  western  side  of  Africa,  offer 
some  land,  at  a  height  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored  and  no  settlement  has  been  formed  on  it. 

On  the  eiistern  side  of  the  African  continent  the  mountainous 
region  is  far  more  extensive.  The  whole  mass  of  high  land  endjracing 
the  Abyssinian  highlands,  the  little-kuoAvn  region  immediately  to  the 
south,  Kenia,  Kilimanjaro,  and  Euwenzori,  may  probably  be  considered 
as  a  continuous  lofty  plateau,  and  in  that  case  it  is  of  vast  extent ;  i)ut 
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tliere  is  very  little  accurate  statistical  information  within  our  reach 
relating  to  any  part  of  it  except  Abysdinia.  This  Abyssinian  plateau, 
froni  8,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  certainly  enjoys 
a  delightful  climate,  apparently  well  adapted  for  European  settlement. 
It  has  been  known  to  European  travellers  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries ;  many  Europeans  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  the  country,  and  14  children  of  pure  blood  were  born  in  Theodore's 
time.*  But  they  did  not  remain  in  Abyssinia,  so  that  we  have  no 
materials  for  forming  a  judgment  respecting  the  adaptability  of  the 
mountains  of  Western  Africa  for  European  settlement. 

Turning  eastward,  we  next  come  to  the  western  ghauts  of  India, 

the  Himalayas  being  outside  the  tropics.     The  northern  portion,  in  the 

IBombay  Presidency,  is  deficient  in  height  and  width,  and  is  exposed 

to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  S.W.  monsoon.     The  Nilagiri  hilb  are  free 

from  these  objections.     Rising  to  a  height  of  8,600  feet  they  have  an 

area  of  200,000  acres  well  above  the  fever  range,  with  a  mild  and 

delicious  climate  and  a  moderate  rainfall  of  50  to  60  inches.     But  here, 

again,  the  country  has  been  occupied  by  Europeans  for  so  short  a  time 

that  there  are  no  facts  sufficient  to  enable  a  conclu^on  to  be  formed 

respecting  the  Nilagiri  hills.     It  is  only  70  years  since  the  first  house 

was  built  by  Mr.  Sullivan  at  Utakamand,  and  though  many  Europeanr 

children  have  been  born  and  even  brought  up  on  those  charming  hiUs 

the  time  is  insufficient  to  furnish  us  with  conclusive  details  as  to  the 

possibility   of  continuing   the   European   race   there   permanently  and 

without  loss  of  physique  and  other  deterioration,  but  medical  opinion 

is  against  it.     If  British  India  fails  to  help  us  in  this  interesting  inquiry- 

we  cannot   expect  fuller  information   from   the  hills   of  Burma  and 

Malacca,   from   Madagascar,   Ceylon,   New   Guinea,  and  the   Eastern 

Archipelago.     In  Java  it  has,  I  am  informed,  been   ascertained  that 

Europeans  cannot  exist  longer  than  for  three  generations.     The  tropical 

portion  of  Queensland  has  not  been  colonized  long  enough  to  afPord 

material  for  our  discussion. 

This  rapid  glance  over  the  tropical  hill  regions  of  the  Old  World 
seems  to  prove  that  we  must  look  westward  for  the  necessary  data. 
In  America  there  is  a  mountainous  region  extending  almost  continuously 
from  tropic  to  tropic  and  of  great  width,  containing  numerous  cities 
far  above  any  deleterious  tropical  influences  and  with  areas  sufficiently 
extensive  to  sustain  large  populations.  The  n^gion  of  the  Andes  has 
been  inhabited  by  people  of  European  race  for  upwards  of  350  years, 
80  that  here  we  might  fairly  hope  to  find  information  which  would 
throw  light  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  Yet  even  here  it  will 
be  found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  facts  in  sufficient  number 
and  of  the  needful  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  really  reliable 
conclusions. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  effect  of 
American  conditions  upon  the  peoples  who  have  come  from  Europe 


*  One  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenthal,  four  children  cf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flad, 
five  children  of  M.  and  Mme.  Bourgaud,  foar  children  of  M.  Zander,  the  rest 
half-castes. 
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to  live  a  life  of  many  geiienitions  in  tbe  Xew  World.  The  problem 
is  u  very  compliwiteH  one,  for  it  is  dirtieult  to  sepamte  tbe  effects  of 
climate  from  those  lirought  about  by  diversit}'  of  habits  of  life  and 
of  food.  As  regards  tlie  United  States  it  has  y>eeu  treated  in  a  masterly 
way  by  Professor  Shaler  of  Cambridge,  Massachiisett.s.  But  the  States 
are  outside  the  tropics,  and  I  only  feel  justified  in  alluding  to  the 
seaboard  Slave  States  as  being  nearest  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  As 
regards  the  people  of  English  descent  in  those  States  the  average 
of  their  weight,  as  given  by  Mr.  Shaler,  is  equal  to  that  of  Englishmen 
within  4  lbs.,  tlie  average  of  chest  capacity  is  etpial  within  a  decimal, 
and  the  average  height  is  considerably  above  that  of  Englishmen. 
So  far  as  these  statistics  go  they  favour  the  hypothesis  that  descendants 
of  Englishmen  have  not  deteriorated  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics. 

The  lofty  region  extending  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico  to 
the  southern  limit  of  Peru,  and  broken  only  at  the  Darien  Isthnms,  is 
the  only  ({uarter  whence  we  can  derive  information  which  will  yield  us 
even  an  approximate  answer  to  the  question  under  consi<leration.  Mexico 
may  well  be  compared  with  Italy  and  Spain  as  regards  climate,  the 
plat-eau  being  7j[)00  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  owing  to  the 
narroM'ing  of  tbe  distance  between  the  oceans  enjoying  a  better  climate 
than  the  dry  region  to  the  northward.  To  the  south  and  east  the 
lowlands  gradually  gainon  the  plateau  until  south  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Isthmus,  and  as  far  as  Darian,  tlie  whole  region  is  unfit  for  the  uses  of  a 
European  people.  But  in  South  America  the  plateau  at  once  resumes 
its  lofty  character :  and  for  a  distance  of  2,000  miles  there  is  a  cool  and 
temperate  region,  a  great  part  of  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
growth  and  raising  of  all  kinds  of  food  required  for  the  development  of 
a  healthy  European  race. 

On  these  lofty  highlands  descendants  of  Europeans  have  been 
established,  as  I  have  said,  in  considerable  numbers,  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries  and  a  half.  In  Peru,  which  is  the  Andean  country  of  which  I 
have  the  most  personal  knowledge,  the  luimber  of  pure-bloodod  Europeans, 
according  to  the  census  of  1793,  was  estimated  at  136,300,  Since  that 
date,  no  careful  attempt  htis  Ix^en  made  to  enumerate  the  different  races 
separately.  Europeans  have  been  arriving  ever  since  the  conquest,  and 
there  has  been  an  immense  admixture  of  Indian  blood.  The  Incas  were 
a  civilized  people,  the  marriages  with  Spaniards  were  numerous  from  the 
first,  and  while  in  Virginia  we  only  hear  of  the  .«(ingle  marriage  between 
Mr.  Rolfe  and  the  Princess  Pocahontas,  in  Peru  several  Spaniards  of 
the  highest  rank  took  Inca  wives.  At  the  same  time  others  i-etained 
the  purity  of  their  blood  ;  and  here  we  may  seek  an  answer  to  our 
question  as  to  what  influence  a  residence  in  a  mountainous  region,  within 
the  tropics,  for  several  generations,  has  had  upon  their  descendants.  T 
do  not  myself  believe  that  man  is,  in  a  direct  way,  greatly  affected  bv 
mere  temperature ;  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shaler  that  his  adaptable  bo<ly 
aided  by  the  pi-ecautions  suggested  by  experience,  may,  within  certain 
limits,  defy  this  element  of  climate.  The  real  question  is  how  far 
temperature  and  rainfall  affect  the  products  of  the  soil  upon  which  his 
well-being  depends.     Now,  on  the  Peruvian  highlands,  there  is  a  climaU> 
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not  only  admirably  adapted  for  the  healthy  growth  and  development  of 

Europeans,  but  for  the  production  of  all  the  food  supply  that  they  need. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  Peruvians  of  pure  European  descent 

whose  progenitors  have  lived  in    the  tropics  for  several   generations. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  same  difficulty  as  regards  every  other  peoplel 

Each  one  of  us  had  256  pi-ogenitors  eight  generations  ago,  and  to  ascertain 

the  nationality  of  every  one  of  these  even  as  regards  one  individual 

vj^ould,  in  most  cases,  be  an  impossible  task — ^how  much  more  if  those  of 

a  number  of  people  were  required,  whence  to  derive  an  average.     But 

there  are  in  Peru,  as  in  Europe,  a  certain  number  of  reliable  pedigrees 

preserved,  with  descents  from  the  end  of  the  16th  and  early  part  of  the 

1 7th  century,  and  with  marriages  showing  at  least  European  names  in 

each  generation.     'V^th  this  we  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  for  the  present. 

A  considerable  number  of  such  pedigrees  are  in  existence.     I  have  seen 

and  examined  five,  and  I  possess  one.*     Moreover  I  have  been  acquainted 

with  the  living  representative  in  each  case.     In  one  instance  the  original 

settler   in   South  America  was  an  Italian,   in  three  others  he  was  a 

Catalonian,  and  in  two  he  was  a  Basque.     I  can,  therefore,  speak  from 

personal  knowledge  respecting  six  families  which  have  been  settled  on 

tropical  highlands  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and  are,  so  far  as  it  is 

possible  to  ascertain,  of  pure  European  blood.     In  these  instances  there 

has  certainly  been  no  deterioration   either  physically  or  mentally.     The 

height,   the   chest   development,  the   fresh  complexion,  the  powers  of 

endurance  are  all  well  maintained.     The  homes  of  these  families  are  in 

or  near  cities  at  heights  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of 

the  sea,  their  members  have  led  out-of-door  lives,  and  have  been  well 

nourished  on  practically  the  same  food  as  sustained  their  ancestors  in 

Europe,  with  the  addition  of  maize  and  potatoes.     A  more  extensive 

investigation  would  considerably  enlarge  the  number  of  such  families, 

not  only  in  Peru,  but  also  on  the  plateaux  of  Quito,  Bogota,  and  Mexico. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of 

cases,  there  is  more  or  less  admixture  of  Indian  blood  in  the  South 

American  families  of  European  descent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fresh 

blood  from  Europe  has  continually  arrived  throughout  the  period  of 

settlement  in  the  New  World. 

There  ai-e  German  and  Basque  colonies  in  the  Peruvian  highlands, 
but  they  have  not  been  established  there  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
form  conclusions  from  their  experiences. 

The  data  on  which  we  are  able  to  base  even  a  provisional  conclusion 
are  meagre  and  far  from  satisfying.  Still  they  are  far  and  away  more 
satisfactory  than  any  that  can  be  furnished  respecting  any  of  the  other 
mountainous  regions  of  the  tropics.  Such  as  they  are,  the  conclusion  I 
derive  from  them  is  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  mountain 
systems  wliich  cover  large  areas  in  the  tropics  are  well  adapted  for  the 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  generations  of  Europeans  of  pure 
blood.  The  climate  is  suitable,  all  the  food  supplies  most  conducive  to 
their  well-being  are  cultivated  and  raised,  and  we  have  at  least  some  proof 

*  Tello  y  Cabrera,  Astete,  Novoa,  Quitiones,  Ochoa,  Justtniani, 
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of  the  fact  that  European  settlers  do  thrive  for  generations  on  tro[)icnl 
plateaux  of  large  area.  My  impression  is  that  isolated  or  knife-like 
mountainous  regions  of  comparatively  small  area  in  the  tropics  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  are,  well  adapted  for  sanatoria,  but  that  they  are  not  suited 
for  continuous  European  settlement,  because  they  are  too  much  under 
the  influence,  in  various  ways,  of  the  adjacent  low  lands. 

Pedigree  of  the  Peruvian  Branch  of  the  Justiniani  Family. 

Ansaldo  Justixiani 
{J'uris-coiisuU  in  Genoa). 


Lucas  Just iniani     =    Josefa  Ant^quera. 
{horn  in  ^eHlle. 
settled  in  Peru). 


Luis  JuHtiiiiaiii     =    Catalina  Ortix  tie  Ome. 
{SHthdin  Peru). 


Luis  Justiniani     =     Baltaiam  Blanco  de  Herriosilla. 
[Citizen  iifVvseo).  I 


Nicolo  Ambrosio  Justlniani    =    Maiia  Ascencia  Carbojal  y  GtrnMiez. 
( Citizen  of  Cuzco) . 


Justo  Pastor  Justiniani    =    Maniiela  Siiniincias  y  Ceut*iio. 
{Physicifni  at  Cuzco). 


Pablo  Policarpo  Justiniani. 
Jos*  Manuel. 


The  suitability  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  tropical  seas  for 
Europe^in  settlement  is  a  question  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  the 
mountainous  regions,  that  it  cannot  well  be  overlooked.  The  fresh  sea 
breezes  enjoyed  by  islands  offer  great  advantages  which  may  or  may  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  other  less  favourable  effects  of  their  positions. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Europeans  are  unable  to  form  permanent 
settlements  under  the  delightful  climates  of  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  other  Pacific^  groups.  I  have  myself  known  men  of  pure  English 
parentage  who  were  born  and  brought  up  at  Tahiti  and  other  islands, 
and  whose  moral  and  physical  development  was  quite  equal  to  that  of 
their  progenitors.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  instances  of  residence  in  any 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  more  than  three  generations. 

There  are,  however,  very  remarkable  instancas  of  the  settlement  of 
white  people  in  tlie  West  Indian  Islands,  not  only  at  Barbadoes,  but 
also  at  Tuagua,  one  of  the  Bahamas  to  tlic  north  of  Hayti,  and  within 
the  tropics.  The  people  formerly  known  as  "  red  legs,"  ami  now  more 
commonly  as  "  poor  whites,"  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  are  of  perfectly 
pure  blood,  and  have  resided  in  the  tropics  for  two  centuries.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  rebels   who  were  sent  out  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
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between  the  years  1650  and  1700.     They  have^  not  only  lived  in  the 
tropics   since  that  time,  but  they  have  survived  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.     At  first  they  were  so  cruelly  treated  that 
their  numbers  were  reduced  from  over  7,000  in  1683  to  2,300  in  1698. 
They  were,  in  many  instances,  people  of  good  position,  and  among  those 
who  were  sent  out  after  Penruddock's  rising  at  Salisbury  in  1656,  there 
'were  country  gentlemen,  officers,  and  clergyman.     They  were  employed 
in   menial  outdoor  work  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  ill-fed.     Again, 
1,800  prisoners  were  sent  out  after  Monmouth's   rebellion.     These 
people  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  misery.     Yet  they 
survived  and  brought  up  families,  and  the  present  native  white  people 
are  their  descendants.     They  have,  no  doubt;  deteriorated  considerably 
in  stature  and  general  physique,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  due  quite 
as  much  to  their  poverty  as  to  the  climate.     The  children  look  healthy, 
and  well  grown,  but  the  parents  are  wretched  in  appearance.     These 
**  whites  '*  of  Barbadoes  are  mostly  fishermen,  which  is,    of  course,  a 
precarious   means  of  earning  a  livelihood.     They  are  badly  fed  and 
clothed,  and  such  conditions  would  have  told  upon  their  physique  in  any 
climate.     As  a  rule,  they  have  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  though  they 
are  sunburnt  from  their  occupation,  they  become  very  pale  after  quite  a 
short  spell   of   indoor  life.     Their  number  is  well  under  3,000.      In 
considering  the   case  of  the-se   Barbadoes  whites    it    is   necessary   to 
remember  their  origin,  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  own 
poverty.     They  have  continued  to  live  for  generations  on  an  island  in 
^  the  tropics,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages.     Sir  Henry  Norman,  when 
he  was  Governor  of  Jamaica,  visited  the  island  of  Tuagua,  north  of 
Hayti,  and  found  English  families  which  had  been  settled  there  since 
the  time  of  Charles  II.     He  has  written  a  very  interesting  account  of 
them,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  have  not  suffered  under  the  same 
disadvantages  as  the  white  people  at  Barbadoes. 

Islands  in  the  tropics  assuredly  do  not  offer  the  same  chances  for 
European  life  as  mountainous  regions,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  In  spite  oi  cool  sea  breezes,  they  are  exposed  to  several 
conditions  conducive  to  fever,  while  they  cannot  produce  the  kinds  of 
food  which  are  best  suited  to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of 
Europeans.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  drawbacks,  and  in  spite  of  other 
unfavourable  conditions,  we  have  an  interesting  instance  at  Barbadoes 
and  Tuagua  of  white  people  maintaining  existence  for  several  genera- 
tions. It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  circumstances  in  other 
respects  had  been  more  favourable,  the  experiment  would  not  have  been 
more  successful. 

With  these  meagre  materials  to  draw  a  conclusion  from,  my  own 
provisional  opinion  is,  that  people  of  pure  European  race,  under 
favourable  circumstances  may  settle  in  tropical  mountainous  regions  of 
wide  extent  and  continue  there  for  generations  without  physical  or 
mental  deterioration  ;  and  that  they  may  continue  to  live  for  generations 
on  some  favourably  situated  tropical  islands,  but  not  without 
deterioration. 

>  ^♦^  < 
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The  Growth  and  Development  of  Anglo-Indian  Children.* 

BY 

Dr.  G.  M.  Giles,  in  Medical  Charge  of  the  Lawrence  Military 
Asylum,  Sanawar,  Punjab, 


So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  in  exit^teuce  no  .statistics  bearing  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  Anglo-Indian  children,  and  I  have  here  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  making  observations  on  the  subject.  ThivS  is  a 
large  school  for  the  children  of  soldiers,  our  average  strength  ranging 
from  450  to  500.  For  a  long  time  the  heights  and  weights  have  been 
taken  on  admission,  and  lately  the  children  have  been  weighed  and 
measured  every  six  months.  To  this  I  liave  addwl  measurements  of  the 
chest  and  of  the  eye-sight.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  chikh'en  «re  of 
pure  European  descent,  but  we  have  also  a  hirge  number  of  Eurasians 
of  all  shades,  a  few  being  almost  pure  natives.  Neiirly  all,  however, 
have  been  born  in  India.  .  .  .  Personally^  I  am  inclined  to  tloubt  if 
there  be  any  marketl  differences  between  children  reared  in  India  and  in 
England;  at  any  rate,  if  they  get  a  fair  share  of  the  hills.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  notions  that  have  sprung  up  on  this  point  are  without  exception 
the  result  of  desultory  general  observation,  entirely  unchecked  by  the 
numerical  method.  Take  the  oft-quoted  statement  that  you  cannot  tind 
a  single  fourth-generation  European  raised  in  India,  and  the  deduction 
thence  that  Europeans  deteriorate  in  India.  Where  are  you  to  find 
such  a  case  amongst  people  of  our  habits  ?  The  darkest  Eurasian  will 
always  speak  of  England  as  "  home,"  and  if  he  can  only  get  the  money 
will  go  there  himself  and  send  his  children  there  to  be  educated.  Now,  a 
family  too  poor  to  send  their  children  home  is  hardly  likely  to  keep  up 
a  family  history  going  back  many  generations,  and  if  they  know  all  about 
their  grandfathers  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expecte*l.  Few  middle-class 
people,  even  in  England,  can  go  beyond  their  great-grandfathers. 
Hence  the  statement,  though  probably  true,  will  not  bear  the  deduction  ; 
as  whatever  the  influence  of  climate  may  be,  the  fact  depends  on  the 
social  customs  of  Anglo-Indians,  which  are  such  that  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  one  should  find  a  family  that  could  give  an  authentic 
history  for  four  generations  and  had  yet  been  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  have  its  children  brought  up  at  home  for  a  more  or  less 
considerable  portion  of  their  rearing.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  such  a  family  to  tint  I  other  sinailar 
families  quite  free  from  Asiatic  [blood]  with  which  to  intermarry 
through  so  many  generations.  There  are  such  large  numbers  of 
Eunisians  of  all  grades  amongst  the  regularly  domiciled  famili(\s,  that  in 
the  course  of  100  years  [the  descendants  of]  an  originally  pure  European 
family  would  be  sure  to  marry  some  girl  with  more  or  less  [native 
blood],  the  more  so  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  detect  [it].  I  have  in 
my  mind  a  very  fine  young  girl  amongst  our  elder  pupils.     She  has  a 

*  Extract  from  letters  to  Mr.  F.  Galton, 
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mass  of  bright  red  hair,  with  a  brilliaDt  complexion,  is  5  ft.  6  in.  high, 
and  uveighs  140  lbs.,  not  bad  for  15.  Yet  her  own  brother  is  obviously 
an  !Kurasian.  I  am  sare  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  dispute  her 
assertion  of  unmixed  European  descent  did  she  choose  to  make  it.  The 
fact  is,  [that]  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  occur,  and  so  cannot 
be  tested. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  B.  J.  Stokvis  (Amsterdam)  said :— The  first  point  to  which 
I  will  call  your  attention  is  the  question  of  tropical  anaemia.  What  is 
tbo  signification  of  aosBmia  ?  In  pathology,  anaamia  is  that  condition  of  the 
blood  wherein  red  corpuscles,  and  especially  haomoglobine,  are  diminished. 
IN'ow,  if  you  examine  the  blood  of  a  tropical  man  with  a  pale  face,  pale 
lips,  <&c.,  you  will  find  a  normal  number  of  red  corpuscles,  a  normal 
bsenioglobine  rate.  And  these  researches  have  been  made  as  well  in  New 
Oaledonia,  as  in  Java,  as  well  in  Europeans  as  in  natives.  So  we  must 
no  longer  speak  of  anasmia,  and  if  we  speak  of  tropical  ansBmia,  we  must 
know  that  it  is  only  a  special  condition  of  the  vaso-moter  system,  by  which 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  diminution  of  tissue  change. 

The  second  point  is  the  question  of  the  propagation  of  Europeans  for 

nnore  than  three  generations  in  tropical  climates.    Now  I  am  convinced 

tliat  when  you  seek  only  in  healthy  tropical  climates,  whether  in  tropical 

islands,  or  in  tropical  highlands,  you  will  find  the  same  thing  as  in  the 

islands  of  the  Carnatic  Sea,  where  all  colonising  peoples,  Spaniards, 

Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Danish,  Englishmen,  have  succeeded.    In  the 

only  places  of  which  I  can  personally  speak — the  Dutch  West  India 

colonies — pedigrees  are  to  be  had  of  true  European  families,  persisting  for 

almost  three  centuries,  without  the  introduction  of  a  drop  of  native  blood. 

Finally,  the  chief  point  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  this.    All 

living  organisms  are  moulded  by  the  external  conditions  in  which  they 

are  placed.     And  so  Europeans  must  know  that  if  they  will  settle  in 

the  colonies  from  generation  to  generation,  they  cannot  expect  to  remain 

what  they  were :  they  must  deteriorate,  they  must  become  more  and  more 

equal  to  the  native.    If  they  would  remain  Europeans  in  the  true  sense 

of  the  word,  they  must  repatriate  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and 

experience  that  favourable  influence  of  our  moderate  climate,  which  gives 

a  mail  so  much  energy  in  both  body  and  soul. 

Dr.  Swart  thought  that  too  great  importance  had  been  ascribed  to 
the  mere  fact  of  reduction  of  temperature.  Many  other  factors  were 
concerned.  If  colonisation  in  the  tropics  had  been  practicable  on  a  large 
scale,  surely  it  would  have  been  carried  out  ere  this.  But  such  settle- 
ments are  purely  artificial  in  Asia,  especially  in  India  ;  no  outdoor  work 
is  done,  and  yet  a  majority  of  the  settlers  have  t6  send  their  children  to 
Europe.  This  is  very  regrettable  politically,  but  none  the  less  a  fact. 
Apparently  there  is  no  prospect  of  turning  these  hill  districts  in  tropical 
climates  to  permanent  use  for  colonisation  proper. 

Dr.  Milliet  (Berne)  said : — In  Dr.  Felkin's  paper  allusion  is  made 
to  the  causes  of  death  in  the  higher  Swiss  valleys.    I  wish  to  point  out 
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ihtki  tbd  sUtisiical  dmta  ms  to  tiie  omuw  of  death  in  that  part  of  Switzer^ 
iMid  M^  uot  »8  ooaohiBiTe  ms  Dr.  Felkin  seems  to  suppose,  the  causes 
of  deiiihs  being  aBoertmined  in  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  mortality 
ocoarring  in  the  high  Swiss  valleys. 


>    mmm   < 


Oa  the  Inflxienco  of  Clays  and  Limestones  on  Hedical  Geography, 
Qloiftrttad  by  tho  (hographical  Distribntion  of  Cancer  amongst 
Females  in  England  and  Wales. 

nv 
Alfred  Haviland. 

Wlu'u  in  1868  1  tu^l  rnrninl  out  the  dei^ign  of  ilhist rating  the 
pH^gmphiral  distribution  of  dis^Misej*  in  England  and  Wales  by  means  of 
iHdounnl  nu4>s,  I  studioil  tho  ivgistnition  district  map  of  England  side 
by  side  witli  an  early  iinpivsv^iion  of  Greenough's  splendid  physical  and 
jft»olo*»icnl  map  of  England  and  Wales,  on  a  scale  of  six  miles  to  an  incli, 
published  bv  the  Geological  Siviety.  Those  who  know  this  map  will 
understand  how  admirably  adapttnl  it  is  for  the  study  of  the  physical 
iHU>tli;uration  and  geoU>gieal  structure  of  our  countr}*.  Heart  dist»aso 
WHS  the  lirst  cause  of  death  invest igattnl,  and  the  results  obtained  provcnl 
how  grt'atly  the  mortality  from  the  class  of  diseases  registered  under  this 
term  was  intluenced  by  the  configuration  of  the  country,  by  what  is 
usually  termetl  its  i>hysii*al  geography.  In  fact  the  map  of  heart  dis<'ase 
is  eudnently  calculatetl  to  demonstrate  the  powerful  effect  on  the  public 
lav«lth  of  thoixmgh  ventilation  by  our  prevailing  winds;  for  it  clearly 
slutws  that  wheii'ver  these  wintls  can  have  free  access  ^vithout  hindrance, 
ami  i^»  thert^by  purge  all  the  valley-systems  of  their  residual  air  and 
malarial  emanations — whether  in  the  form  of  the  source  of  malarial 
rheumatism  or  ni>t — they  thoroughly  ventilate  the  country,  and  at  once 
\xHhuv  tlu*  mortality  from  those  causes  of  death  grouped  under  the 
h^>a*ling  **  Heart  Disease."  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  prevailing 
3i^»wimls  are  shut  out  from  the  vallcy-syst(?ms,  in  consequence  of  their 
i^^Vi  U^itvg  at  right  angles  to  their  courses  and  to  the  tidal  wave — where,  in 
fM%  t^H'  valleys  form  pent-up  hollows  through  which  these  winds  cannot 
^vK^\>-— Ous  niaj*  shows  unmistakably  that  within  such  unventilated,  or  at 
K>a!4  \u\|H^H\vtly  ventilated,  areas,  is  to  be  found  the  highest  mortahty 
|\\iW^  ht^art  dis»^»se.  Since  this  map  was  constructed,  I  have  shown  by 
^I^MUN  "^  throughout   Scotland  that  the  same  rule  obtains  all 

^^^.^^^>^-,  .  Mil,  frtnn  tin*  Land's  End  to  Duncansby  Head.  I  need 
jjUk^wM^  5^Y  that  the  discovery  of  this  important  fact  in  the  natural 
1^^.^  vi  ^^^>^^  ^^^^^'^'^  ^'^  diseases  was  wholly  unexpected,  although  when 
ai»|Ua>^x(  bv  «u>aus  of  eol*)ured  maps  easily  understood.  So  far  such  is 
^ir^Mkllhwo  \vf  tl\e  eflftH't  of  physical  configuration  of  the  country  on 
u!xlH>a\  w^xv^rH|^»> .  W»^  ^-»»*ll  presently  find,  however,  that  the  geologieal 
^L^^^Nr^a^heaiN^aswiult^iMnvestigation  must  also  be  taken  into  eon - 
Vj^^^^      VYhilst  |Hii>^^u«  ^^^^  ^^"^^i^'^  indicate*!  above,   I  was  struck 
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^with  the  close  relation  that  the  high  and  low  mortality  from  some  causes 
of  death  bore  to  certain  well-marked  geological  features  in  the  localities 
vrhere  these  causes  either  prevailed  or  were  infrequent.      After  com- 
pleting my   heart  disease   and   phthisis   maps,   at  the  instance  of  the 
liondon  Medical  Society  in  1868 1  investigated  the  distribution  of  cancer 
among  females  in  England  and  Wales,   and   whilst   engaged  in  con- 
structing the  map  illustrating  the  results,  I  was  then  forcibly  struck  by 
the  close  relation  that  the  high  and  low  mortality  districts  bore  to  the 
geological  character  of  their  areas.     It  became  evident,  after  further 
investigation,  which  I  have  continued  up  to  the  present  hour,  that  the 
medical  geography  of  certain  fatal  malignant  diseases  among  females, 
which  have  been  certified  by  qualified  English  medical  practitioners  as 
cancer  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
natural  history  of  that  dreadful  disease,  not  only  because  it  showed  a 
preference  for  certain  haunts  which  could  be  defined,  but  because  it 
further  showed  that  within  those  very  haunts  there  resided  a  something 
associated  with  the  presence  and  malignity  of  this  dread  disease  which 
was  capable  of  being  influenced  by  certain  geological  formations ;  for  it 
is  evident  to  anyone  examining  the  map  of  the  medical  geography  of 
cancer  among  females  that  the  high  mortality  districts  are  always  more 
or  less  associated  with  certain  hydrographic  and  geological  features,  such 
as  floods  and  clays ;  whilst  the  low  mortality  districts  are  comparatively 
on  high  ground,  not  subject  to  floods,  and   mostly   characterised  by 
calcareous  rocks.     One  of  the  functions  of  the  medical  geographer  is  to 
ascertain  where  certain  diseases  prevail,  and  to  indicate  those  areas  on 
his  map  as  guides  to   other  investigators  who  have  opportunities  of 
studying  the  causes  of  such  prevalence  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  to  others 
who  are  studying  the  natural  hfstory  of  such  diseases,  and  especially 
to  those  engaged  in  bacteriology  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  busy  medical  practi- 
tioner who  requires  to  know  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  the  patients  who 
consult  him  as  to  where  they  ought  not  to  reside  if  they  would  avoid  the 
diseases  they  dread,  and  where  are  to  be  found  the  localities  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  chance  of  escaping  them. 

The  facts  which  drew  my  attention  to  this  subject  first  were  as 
follows :  (1)  In  1868  I  showed,  by  means  of  the  map  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Distribution  of  Cancer  among  Females  at  all  Ages,  during  the 
ten  years  1851-1860  (a)  that  the  groups  of  districts  having  the  lowest 
mortality  from  these  causes  were  to  be  found  where  the  limestones  and 
chalk  characterised  the  sites ;  and  (6)  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest 
mortality  was  to  be  found  where  the  clays  of  different  formations  abounded 
and  were  subject  to  be  flooded  by  the  extravasated  waters  of  fully 
formed  rivers.     (2)  In  1876,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  work  on  disease 
distribution,  I  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  cancer  among 
women  did  not  thrive  in  chalk  districts j  and  referred  to  the  infrequency 
of  this  disease  where  this  formation  predominated.     Thus  I  remarked 
that "  the  essentially  chalk  county  of  Hampshire  is  remarkably  free  from 
"  cancer  where  this  formation  predominates ;  its  rivers,  the  Test  and 
"  the  Itchen,  have  their  origin  in  the  chalk  hills ;  they  are  genuine 
"  rivers  of  the  chalk  and  possess  these  remarkable  characteristics  from 
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"  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  formation  which  gives  them  rise,  they  do 
"  not  swell  suddenly  after  heavy  rains,  nor  do  they  flood  their  banks. 
"  They  retain  a  very  etjuable  height  during  summer  and  winter,  neither 
"  drying  up  in  a  drought  nor  flooding  their  vicinity  after  a  deluge  of 
"  rain  or  sudden  thaws  ;  their  waters  are  seldom  coloured — in  fact  they 
"  are  the  least  alluvial  of  our  rivers.  We  must,  however,  remenil>er  not 
"  to  confound  these  river  from  the  chalk,  with  those  which  only  pass 
"  through  the  chalk,  after  rising  from  the  heights  of  other  formations, 
"  such  as  those  which  spring  from  the  Wealden  heights,  and  then  cut 
"  their  way  to  the  sen  through  the  north  and  south  downs." 

When  I  flrst  commenced  these  investigations  I  took  the  deaths  at 
"  all  ages,"  even  in  the  case  of  cancer  among  females.  This  was 
a  necessary  step  in  the  first  instance.  My  first  map  on  this  subject 
was  constructed  from  the  deaths  among  females  at  all  ages  that  took 
place  during  the  ten  years  1851-18(50.  Cancer,  however,  among  females 
does  not  begin  to  prove  a  very  fatal  disease  until  the  age  of  35  years  \» 
reached,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  death  rate 
among  females  at  certain  age  periods  for  the  20  ye^rs  1851-1870,  to 
every  10,000  females  living : — 


Annually  to  every  10,000 
females  living. 


And  at  and  above  35  for  the  same  period  14*40  to  every  10,000  women 
living.  Durmg  the  10  years,  1851-1860,  the  death-rate  for  this  period 
of  Hfe  amounted  to  12 '98,  whilst  during  the  succeeding  period  it 
increased  to  15 '63.  In  this  paper  I  shall  deal  with  the  20  years 
period — 1851-1870 — except  when  I  have  reason  to  compare  the  first 
10-year  period  with  the  second. 

With  a  view  of  illustrating  my  subject  1   have    selected   certain 
groups  of  districts  in  three  well  known  parts  of  England : — 

(l.j  The  Thames  Valley  ; 

(2.)  The  County  of  Hants;  and 

(3.)  The  English  Lake  District. 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  by  the  term 
influence  I  mean  the  power  that  clays  and  limestones  have,  by  \*irtue  of 
their  physical  and  chemical  natures,  of  strengthening  or  of  enfeebling 
those  factors  in  local  climates  which  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment, of  certain  malignant  growths  which  have  been  registered,  under 
the  name  cancer,  as  the  causes  of  92,935  deaths  among  females  during 
the  20  years  1851-70.  My  maps  show  the  death-rates  from  this  cause 
in  each  of  the  630  registration  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  during  the  20  years  cancer 
has  never  been  absent  from  any  one  of  these  districts,  so  that  whether  a 
district  be  all  chalk  or  all  clay,  it  matters  not — not  one  has  been  free 
from  a  fatal  case  of  this  disease. 


Under  25  yeiirs 

-      0-16 

Between  25  and  35  years 

-       1-52 

„        35    „    45     „ 

-       6-34 

„        45    „    55     „ 

-     14-17 

„        55    „    65     „ 

-     20-92 

>j        ^^    J?    75     „ 

-     25-96 

„        75    „    above 

-     25-95 

-^ 
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It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  among  plants  we  find  certain  species  that 

rea^lly  only  thrive  on  chalk  and  calcareous  soils,  appearing  every  now 

and    then  in  heavy  clayey  soils,  and  we  wonder  how  these  individual 

specimens  found  their  way  there,  feeling  sure  in  our  own  minds  that 

their  'surroundings  were  not  the  result  of  choice  nor  in  harmony  with 

their    instincts.     Again,  in  our  rambles  we  find  a  clay  and  moistiu^- 

loving  plant  every  now  and  then  rooted  in  a  dry  limestone  soil,  looking 

certainly  out  of  place,  and  in  a  condition  which  we  could  not  term 

thriving.     Since  land  plants  first  appeared  on  the  earth,  some  have  been 

f orcetl  away  from  their  ancestral  homes  to  live  as  best  they  could  on 

sites   and  amidst  surroundings  differing   toto  ceelo  from  those  of  the 

homes  where  their  early  parents  throve  in  ages  past.     Darwin  has  taught 

us  with  what  results.     With  clays  we  associate  impermeability  to,  and 

retentiveness  of,  moisture  ;  with  limestones,  on  the  other  hand,  drj^ness 

and  permeability  are  connected  in  our  minds.     In  geological  history,  life 

dawned  amidst  surroundings  in  which  carbon,  oxygen,  lime  and  water 

held  sway  (limestones),  not  where   silica,  alumina   and  water  (clays) 

predominated.     Nor  was  the  dawn  of  life  associated  with  the  silica  that 

formed  the  vast  accumulation  of  sandstones.     Every  great  geological 

period,  from  the  Archaen  to   the  Recent,  has  been   characterised   by 

either  sandstones,   clays,   or    limestones.      The   Archaen    rocks    were 

subjected  to  decomposition  and  disintegration,  and  in  the  sequel  yielded 

the  material  for  Cambrian  and  Silurian  clay,  slates,  grits,  and  sandstones. 

Liimestones  appeared  in  the  Bala  and  Coniston  beds  of  the  Lower 

Silurian.     Then  followed  the  mountain  limestone  of  the  carboniferous 

period,  the  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Permian ;  and  in  succession, 

the  limestones  of  the  Lias  and  the  Oolite,  and,  lastly,  the  Chalk.     The 

geological  map  before  us  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  sedimentary  and  other 

rocks  with  which  these  limestones  are  connected  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  oldest  rocks  the  clays  are  indurated,  folded  and  changed    by 

pressiure  and  heat,  and  have  lost  their  plasticity.     They,  however,  are 

subject  to  decompositionj  to  the  action  of  sub-aexial  influences,  and  under 

them  return  again  to  clay,  which  is  washed  down  into  the  lower  lands. 

The  granites,  too,  which  have  been  intruded  into  their  rocks,  where 

exposed  by  denudations,  are  subject  to  similar  decomposition,  and  the 

hydrated   silicate  of    alumina    of    their    felspars   forms   clays   which 

eventually  find  their  level  in  the  valleys. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  period,  we  find  the 
Lias  yielding  clays  for  bricks  and  tiles,  the  Bradford  clay  of  the  lower 
Oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  of  the  middle,  and  the  Bammeridge  clay  of  the 
Upper  Oolites — the  two  latter  are  found  crossing  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  also  are  found  the  Weald  clay  and  Gtiult  clay  of  the 
Cretaceous  series,  and  the  London  clay  of  the  Eocene ;  and  covering  the 
great  part  of  the  valleys  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain  is  the  boulder 
clav.  Clays  and  limestones,  therefore,  are  important  factors  in  the 
stnicture  of  our  country,  and  must,  from  their  widely  differing  physical 
and  chemical  characters,  be  connected  with  widely  differing  effects  on 
the  lower  air  of  our  atmosphere,  in  which  are  found  resident  those 
invisible  but  potent  influences  which  affect  not  only  the  cellular  structure, 
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of  the  human  body  but  of  all  other  boilies  eudovved  \k\x\\  life  tlvrtt  ar-e 
bathed  in  it,  both  in  its  nascent  and  matuivd  form. 

In  the  history  of  disease,  clays  are  connected  with  the  most  <U*;idly 
scourges  to  which  the  human  race  has  been  subjected,  such  as  tliose  that 
have  arisen  in  our  own  times  from  vegetable  deeomix)sition  after  floods — 
as  in  the  instance  of  cholera  from  the  aUuvial  clays  forming  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  ong  list  of  malarial  fevers  all  over  the  world  wliich 
liave  had  their  origin  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  and  inland  marshes,  charac- 
terised bv  alluvial  clays  saturated  with  the  products  of  the  decomposeil 
antl  decomposing  vegetation  which  had  first  l>eeu  flooded,  then  killrd,  and 
left  to  rot  in  the  sun.  Limestones  have  no  such  an  appalling  reconl. 
We  know  of  no  epidemic  sweeping  over  the  world,  either  air-borne  or 
man -borne,  that  could  be  traced  to  a  limestone  nidus ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  I  have  just  said,  they  are  associated  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  life  ; 
and  now  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how^  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  preservers  of  that  life  in  contest  wnth  one  fatal  class  of  causes  wliich 
imperil  it. 

The  materials  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  consist  of  between  sixty  -^nd 
seventv  bodies,  which  have  been  termed  elements,  of  which  tliose  that 
form  the  bases  of  clays  and  limestones,  namely,  alumininin  and 
calcium,  formed  10  and  4 "5  per  cent,  respectively,  ami  when  united  to 
oxygen,  forming  alumina,  amounted  to  19' 0,  and  forming  lime,  to  (>'3 
per  cent.  I  have  said  that  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  clays 
and  limestones  differed  widely  from  each  other,  dwelling,  however,  only 
on  the  former.  I  will  now,  however,  say  a  few  words  on  an  imi)ortnnt 
property  possessed  by  limestone,  that  is  not  found  in  any  other  rock — 
the  power  of  neutralising  the  acids  that  are  the  n^sult  of  vegetabl** 
decomposition. 

We  are  well  acquaint4Hl  with  the  fact  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  rain 
water,  by  combining  with  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  fortus  a 
soluble  bicarbonate  which  is  carried  off  to  the  sea  in  vast  quantities  by 
our  rivers.  We  know,  too,  that  the  solvent  action  of  rain  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  has  Iwen  the  cause  in  ages  long  past  of  the 
tunnelling  of  limestone  areas,  by  which  means  underground  rivei-s  have 
drained  tht*  land — instances  of  w^hieh  are  recorde<I  by  the  Givek  poets, 
and  by  the  geologists  of  the  present  tlay  who  have  described  the  fossil- 
bearing  caves  of  our  country  and  of  North  America.  In  one  of  the 
limestone  are^s  of  the  Lake  district  may  be  seen,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the 
result  of  this  solvent  action  of  rain-water,  cond)ined  with  that  of  acids, 
the  outcome  of  vegetable  decomposition.  At  Whitbarrow,  in  the  Lake 
District,  the  tilted  slabs  of  limestone  are  se<Mi  to  be  sculptured  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  The  combined  acids  have  eaten  away  the 
rock  so  as  to  form  deep  groovings  all  over  the  surface  of  the  slabs ; 
these  groovings  resembling  the  tortuous  sculpturing  known  to  architects 
as  rustic  work.  Lying  at  the  bottom  of  these  snake-like  grooves  aiv  tlie 
remains  of  the  fallen  leaves  from  the  adjacent  wood — sodden,  decomposeil 
and  decomposing,  supplying  fresh  acids  by  which  the  already  deep 
etchings  an;  rendered  dee|>er  and  deeper.  Again,  tlu*  joints  of  the 
limestone  slabs  are  eat€n  away  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  they  are  now 
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'wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  leg  in  many  places,  and  these  gaping 

clia«ms   render  great    caution   necessary  in    walking    over   this   weird 

sculptured  pavement.     It  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  described 

tliat  the  limestone  has  neutralised  the  acids  that  have  been  formed  by 

tlie  vegetable  decomposition,  which  first  took  place  at  the  surface  of  the 

slabs  ;   and  as  the  drainage  of  the  carbonated  rain-water  rendered  more 

&cid  by  decomposition  first  marked  out  the  courses  of  the  flowing  acid 

>^ater,  so  in  the  sequel  were  these  courses  preserved  until,  by  gradual 

deepening,  they  were  able  to  afford  shelter  to  the  blown  leaves  that  fell 

from  the  trees  around,  until  they  were  piled  up  into  rotten  masses  of 

acid-forming  material. 

The  great  lesson  that  this  interesting  locality  teaches  us  is  that  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  limestone  is  to  neutralise  the  acid  products  of 
vegetable  decomposition,  and  that  this  function  is  more  or  less  well 
fulfilled  whenever  it  is  required ;  that  it  matters  not  whether  the  evil  to 
be  counteracted  arises  from  a  mass  of  dead  leaves  lying  sodden  on  its 
surface,  or  from  the  results  of  a  widespread  flood  covering  many  square 
miles. 

I  will  now  give  the  facts  which  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  special 
bearing  on  the  influence  of  clays  and  limestones  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  cancer  among  females  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject. 

In  1868,  I  constructed  a  map  showing  the  geographical  distribution 

of  cancer  among  females  at  "all  ages"  during  the  ten  years  1851-60. 

In    that   map  certain   areas  are  coloured  in  different  shades  of   blue^ 

the    darkest    blue    representing     the    highest    death-rate    from     this 

cause,  whilst   the    other    areas    are    coloured    in    different  shades  of 

redy    the    darkest    red    indicating    the    lowest    death-rates.       In    the 

Thames    basin   there    will   be  found  five    groups    of    districts   which 

follow  the  river  in  its  course,  and  are  either  bounded  or  traversed  by  it. 

The  highest  group  (i)  consists  of  districts  below  Oxford,  more  or  less 

characterised  by  clayey  soils    and  subsoils;   superadded  to  which  are 

alluvial  clays  and  river  gravels.     This  group  consists  of  the  following 

districts — Wallingford,  Bradfield,  Keadlng,  Wokingham,  and  Henley — 

which  in   this   map   are  coloured  blue  so  as  to   indicate  a  death-rate 

from  cancer  above  the  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  for  1851-60. 

(2)  The  next  group  consists  of  Cookham,  Windsor,  and  Wycombe,  or 

such  districts  as  are  remarkable  geologically  for  the  outcrop  of  chalk 

that  takes  place  within  them,  this  formation,  which  is  a  carbonate  of 

lime,  prevailing   over   the    greater  part  of   the   area  which    forms  the 

group.    Coincident  with  this  geological  fact  is  the  medical  one,  that 

within   this  area   the  death-rate   from   cancer  was  below  the  annual 

average  of  the  country.     This  group  is  coloured  red,  indicating  that 

it  is  a  /oio-mortality  group.     Between  this  group,  which  hereafter  will 

be  known  as  the  Chalk  group  above  London,  and  London  itself,  is  a 

third  (3)  group  consisting  of  Kingston,  Chertsey,  Richmond,  Brentford, 

Staines,  and  Eton — all  more  or  less  lying  upon  the  London  clay.     It  is 

coloured  blue^  and  contains  a  mortality  above  the  average.     (4)  The 

fourth  group  consists  of  the  division  of  London  and  the  districts  of 
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West  Ham  and  Romfortl;  this  also  is  a  Mne^  or  high -mortal  itr  group. 
(5)  And  lastly,  below,  is  the  group  comprising  the  districts  of  Orsett 
and  Daitford,  both  of  which,  like  No.  2,  are  remarkable  for  the  outcrop 
of  chalk  which  takes  place  in  them,  the  river  Thames  cutting  it  in  t'wo. 
This  is  known  as  the  Clialk  group  helow  London,  and  is  coloure<l  r^rf, 
indicating  the  low  mortality  within  it.  The  are^is  of  all  five  groups 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  seasonal  floods. 

On  looking  at  such  a  map,  and  seeing  these  two  red  groups  stamling 
out  as  notable  exceptions  to  the  other  three  blue  groups,  we  are  at 
once  forced  to  ask  the  question  :  What  is  the  meaning  of  sucli  a 
marked  difference  in  the  mortality  ?  or  at  least  to  impiire  moi*e  fully 
into  the  circumstances  which  are  coincident  with  two  such  sudden 
departures  from  the  prevailing  death-rates  along  the  lianks  of  the 
Thames.  We  then  take  a  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
compare  the  death-rates  from  this  cause  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  having  discovered  that  chalk  is  the  geological  formation  which  is 
coincident  with  this  lowering  of  tlie  death-rates  in  the  Thames  basin, 
we  trace  this  formation  and  its  allies,  the  Carboniferous,  Oolitic  and 
other  limestones  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
then  we  find  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  districts  which  are 
similarly  characterised  by  chalk  and  limestone  are  coloured  red^  so  a,*? 
to  indicate  death-rates  from  cancer  among  females  below  the  avenige. 
We  next  trace  the  different  kinds  of  clays  in  the  same  way,  and  tind 
that,  wherever  these  formations  are  found,  and  subject  to  l>e  Hooded 
seasonally  as  the  districts  in  the  Thames  are,  the  districts  which  lie  on 
these  clays  are  coloured  b!%i€j  indicating  high  mortality.  There  must 
be  a  cause  for  all  this,  but  this  I  must  leave  for  future  discussion,  as 
my  present  function  is  simply  to  lay  before  you  the  facts  connected  with 
the  influence  of  clays  and  limestones  on  medical  geography. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  other  groups,  I  will  briefiy  sunmiarise  the 
facts  as  I  have  found  them  in  the  five  groups  of  districts  along 
the  River  Thames.  I  must  now  tell  you  that  I  have  ceased  to  use  the 
statistics  of  cancer  among  females  at  "  all  ages,"  for  the  reason  that 
the  table  above  affords ;  by  doing  so  I  eHminate  two  thirtls  of  the  female 
population  which  have  not  arrived  at  the  age  at  which  this  clnss  of 
diseases  begins  to  show  itself  fatal.  Necessarily  in  doing  so  the  labour 
of  the  investigation  is  increased,  but  that  matters  not  so  long  as  the 
results  are  proportionately  more  reliable. 

By  that  table  we  have  seen  that  the  mortality  leaps  from  1  *  52  at 
the  age-period  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years,  to  6*34 
between  thirty-five  and  forty-five  years,  and  that  it  goes  on  increasing 
as  age  advances.  Now,  measured  by  the  death-rates  among  females  at 
and  above  thirty-five  ye^rs  of  age,  let  us  see  whether  another  decennial 
I)eriod,  added  to  the  one  represented  on  the  map  for  I  !^5 1-1 860,  will 
bear  out  what  seemed  to  be  foreshadowed  in  it. 

For  the  twenty  years  1851-1870,  the  annual  death-rate  from  cancer 
among  women  at  and  above  thirty-five  years  amounted  to   14*40  to 
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every  10,000  females  living.     We  will  just  compare  the  death-rate  notes 
of  the  two  decennial  periods  separately. 
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For  the  two  decennial  periods,  1851-1870,  the  death-rates  are  as 
follows : — 

i  1851-1870. 


1.  Clay 
9.  Chalk 

3.  Clay 

4.  Cla-y 

5.  Chalk 

Clay  groups 
Chalk  groups 


18-58 
14-97 
17-86 
18-18 

13-oa 

18-21 
14-02 


Difference 


4-19 


80  that  the  death-rates  on  the  chalk  amounted  to  22*9  per  cent,  less 
than  those  on  the  clays  during  the  twenty  years  1851-1870. 

The  chalk  country  of  Hampshire  will  now  engage  us  for  a  short 
time. 

In  the  map  of  deaths  from  cancer  among  females  at  "all  ages'* 
during  1851-1860,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  group  of  districts  drained 
by  the  rivers  Test  and  Itchin  is  coloured  red,  so  as  to  indicate  a 
low  mortality  from  cancer.  The  districts  comprised  within  this  group 
are  Romsey,  Stockbridge,  Winchester,  Alresford,  Whitchurch,  Andov<T, 
and  Kingsclere,  having  a  total  mean  population  of  women  abovo 
85  years  of  age  of  13,551  during  1851-60,  and  of  14,327  during  1861-70. 
In  the  former  decennial  period  the  annual  death-rate  among  women 
amounted  to  10*06,  and  in  the  latter  to  12*49  to  every  10,000  women 
living.  Thus  we  have  the  following  death-rates  in  a  group  of  distritts 
lying  mostly  upon  chalk  in  Hampshire  :^ 


1851-60. 

1861-70. 

Hampshire  group            .            •            ^ 
England  and  Wales           ... 

io-ne 

12-98 

12-49 
15-63 

Difference 

2-92 
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Compared  with  the  clay  districts  in  the  Thames  Valley  we  get  the 
following  results : — 


1851-70. 


Tliaines  clay  groups  _  -  -  -  - 
Hampshire  chalk  groups            -             -             - 

18*21 
11-27 

6-94 

Thames  chalk  groups  with  clay  surroundings  aud  floods  - 
Hampshire    chalk    groups,    chalk    surroundings    and    no 

floods                 -                 -                -                 -                  - 

14-02 
11-27 

Difference           -            -            .            - 

2-75 

If  we  now  take  the  English  Lake  district,  we  see  that  in  the 
map  already  referred  to  the  districts  in  1851-00,  wliich  are  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  mountain  limestone,  had  a  very  low  mortality 
(coloured  dark  red)  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  districts  lying  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Eden — where  boulder  and  other  clays  prevail,  where  floods 
take  place,  and  especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eden,  Carlisle,  where 
lias  and  other  clays  are  found — the  mortality  of  the  area  was  repre- 
sented by  blue  so  as  to  indicate  a  death-rate  above  the  average  at 
"  all  ages.*'  That  the  death-rate,  too,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Derwent  was 
higher  than  over  the  limestone  districts.  8nch  was  the  state  of  things 
at  "  all  ages  "  in  1851-60.  If  we  now  look  at  a  map  which  represents 
the  geographical  distribution  of  cancer  among  females  in  the  P]nglish 
Lake  district  for  1851-70,  it  will  be  seen  that  wherever  the  mountain 
limcstojie  and  otlier  pakcozoic  rocks  are  the  characteristic  formations, 
there  the  death-rates  are  the  lowest.  As  this  subject  will  be  fidly 
discussed  in  the  forthcoming  second  edition  of  my  work  which  was 
pui>lished  in  1875,  I  will  Ijriefly  give  the  following  facts  in  such  a  form 
as  to  render  them  comparable  with  those  already  gi\  en  : — 

The  CrjiBERLAND,  Westmorland,  and  Lake  1)i>tricts. 


Mountain  Limestone  Districts 
Clayey  and  Flooded  Districts 


Difference 


0-27 

15*71 

0-44 


Before  leaving  these  numerical  data   it  will  be  W(41  to  place  the 
main  facts  together,  which  the  three  groups  afford  us. 


1851-1870. 

Chxy  imd  Flooded. 

Chalk. 

1.  London  Basin             -             -             . 

2.  Ham  jshire              -               -                 - 

3.  The  Lake  District 

^lean            -            .            - 

Groups. 
18-21    - 

15-71 
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9-27 

11-55 
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These  figures  give  us  some  idea  of  what  has  taken  place  all  over 
tlie  country,  and  are  of  a  sufficiently  decisive  character  to  demand  their 
"being  Avell  weighed  whibt  studying  the  natural  history  of  such  a  disease 
as  cancer. 

The  difference  in  the  death-rates  among  dry  and  flooded  districts 
is  too  e\-ident  to  be  passed  by  unheeded.  The  difference  of  over  30  per 
cent,  is  too  striking  not  to  demand  investigation. 

I  believe  that  such  maps  as  I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting 

to  this  Congress  tend  to  draw  the  attention  not  only  of  the  student 

of  demography  and  medical  geography,  but  of  the  medical  practitioner 

to  the  very  localities  where  the  causes  of  prevalence  or  infrequency  of 

certain    diseases  are  to   be   found.     Such   maps,   too,   in   the   practice 

of  preventive  medicine  are  indispensable,  when  the  medical  practitioner 

is  asked  the  all-important  question  by  patients  predisposed  to  certain 

diseases  where  they,  their  children,  or  those  in  whose  welfare  they  are 

interested,  similarly  predisposed,  should  live,  so  as  to  give  the  dreaded 

malady  the  last  chance  of  developing  into  a  fatal  form. 
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The  Influence  of  Geology  upon  Health,  and  upon  the 
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W.  ToPLEY,  F.R.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Geological  Survey  of  England. 


The  author  illustrated  his  remarks  by  reference  to  the  maps  of  the 
Geological  Sur\'ey,  on  which  the  superficial  deposits  are  now  shown  in 
detail.  The  south-east  and  the  north-east  of  England  were  the  areas 
mainly  discussed. 

The  physical  features  of  a  country  are  controlled  mainly  by  the 
geological  structure.  These,  with  the  nature  and  range  of  the  surface 
soils,  have  been  the  main  causes  in  determining  the  distribution  of  the 
population,  strata  which  are  light,  porous,  and  fertile  being  those  first 
settled.  Here  arable  soil  occurred,  and  water  could  be  obtained, 
lucidentally  reference  was  made  to  the  same  causes  in  determining 
the  parish  boundaries.  The  influence  of  geology  in  controlling  the 
water  supply  of  a  district  was  referred  to. 

The  author  then  described  the  distribution  of  certain  diseases  in  the 
south-east  of  England.  Dr.  G.  Buchanan  has  shown  that,  as  a  rule, 
wetness  of  soil  is  the  main  controlling  factor  in  the  distribution  of 
phthisis.  Dr.  Kelly  has  shovm,  for  West  Sussex,  that  certain  local 
anomalies  in  this  generalization,  recognised  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  are 
largely  removed  if  to  wetnass  of  soil  we  add  bleakness  of  situation. 
Wetness  of  soil  seems  also  to  cause  diphtheria,  which  is  especially 
prevalent  over  the  wet  clay-soil  of  Sussex. 

Some  remarks  were  made  upon  the  distribution  of  goitre,  as  to  the 
geological  relations  of  which   very  contradictory  opinions  have  been 
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Franz  Engel  Bey, 
Praetischer  Arzt,  Chef  der  Sauitiits-Statistik,  Cairo. 
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Die  Aufmerksamkeit  der  europaischen  Aerzte  bat  slch  in  den 
letzten  Jahrzehnten  mehr  und  mt;hr  der  Lepra  zugewendet,  die  man 
sich  bis  dnbin  als  eine  erloscbeue  Kraiikbeit  zii  betnicbteii  sieb  2ew5hiit 
hatte.  Die  erste  uud  bedeutendste  Anregung  bierzu  ging  wohl  von 
Norwegen  aus,  wo  vor  nunmebr  circa  -10  Jabren  Daniellsen  und  Bock 
ibre  Erfabniugen  uber  die  Lepra  daselbst  bekaunt  gaben.  Im  Jahre 
1856  ziiblte  man  in  ^N'orwegcn  2,871  Leprosc,  und  in  der  Zelt  von  1848 
bis  1861  wurden  zu  dem  einen  scbon  liinger  bestebendeu  Lepra-IIospital 
noch  4  andere  gegriindet. 

Im  Jabre  1870  wnrde  durcb  v.  Bergmann  auf  die  in  Livland 
existirendon  Fiille  von  Lepra  bingcwiesen,  und  in  Russland  warden 
dann  albnablig  bis  in  die  neueste  Zeit  durcb  Wabl  besonders  in  den 
Ostseeprovinzen  und  durcb  Muncli  in  Siidrussland  zablreiebe  Falle  an» 
Liebt  gezogen.  Aus  Indien,  von  wo  scbon  f ruber  besonders  Carter 
uber  Lepra  beriebtet  batte,  warden  bei  der  Volkszabbmg  1872  circa 
100,000  Fiille  nacbgewie.«en ;  man  erinnerte  mehr  und  mebr  damn, 
(lass  es  in  ,  Italien  nur  einzelno  mehr  in  Siciben,  in  Spanien  und 
Griecbenland,  besonders  auf  den  Inseln,  eine  ziemlicb  bedeutende  Menge 
Leproser  giebt ;  auf  Creta  wurde  ibre  Zabl  z.B.  auf  900  geschatzt. 
luzwiscben  batte  die  Lepraforschung,  naebdera  Vircbow  friiber  die 
"  Leprazellen "  bescbrieben  batte,  einen  neuen  Aufscbwung  durcb  die 
Entdeckung  des  Leprabacilbis  durcb  Hauser  und  !N'oisser  1874-79 
erhalten.  Durcb  den  immer  macbtiger  werdenden  Weltverkebr  und 
die  b^bbaften  Colonisationsbestrebungen  wurde  die  Existenz  der  Lepra 
in  den  raeisten  iiberseeischen  Staaten  nach  gewiesen  und  in 
Europa  durcb  einzelne  im  AusLinde  inficirte  Falle  sozusagen  adf 
oculos  demonstrirt,  Ganz  besonders  aber  wurde  die  Aufmerksiimkcit 
audi  der  Laienwelt  durcb  die  !N"acbricbten  aus  den  Hawaiinseln  geweekt, 
Vo  die  Krankbeit  in  anscbeinend  kiirzester  Zeit  eine  ersebreckonde 
Verbreitung  gefunden  batte,  und  die  Kunde  von  dem  Tod  des  Pater 
Daniian, — der  nach  langjahngem  Aufentbalt  daselbst  auf  der  Lcpra- 
Niederlassung  Molokai,  nach  circa  5jabriger  Erkrankung,  1889  starb, — 
macbtc  die  Runde  durch  die  ganze  ci\dlisirte  Welt.  Aber  trotz  alledem 
glaubt  der  jeder-Europaer,  da^^s  die  Lepra  weit  ab  von  ibm  und  er 
**weit  al>  vom  Scbuss "  sei,  und  noch  1886  sebrieb  Leloir  in  einem 
grossen  Werk  uber  die  Lepra,  dass  selbst  das  grosse  arztlicbe  Pnblietim 
dieselbe  noch  wie  eine  prabistoricbe  Krankbeit  ansiibe.  Nun  alx*r 
beweisen  die  Falle,  von  Europaern,  die  in  uberseeiseben  Liindern  inficu-t 
wurden,  welcbe  gar  nicbt  so  sebr  selten  sind,  dass  Europaer  keineswegs 
eo  ipso  gegen  Lepra  gefeit  sind,  und  da  die  Beziebungen  Euroi)as  zu 
den  iibrigen  auch  fernsten  Weltheilen  iramer  intimer  werden,  so  schcint 
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die     M!(5glichkeit  nicht  ausgeschlossen,  dass  die  Krankheit  gelegentlich 

mal     in    starkerem  Grade  nach  Europa  eingeschleppt  wiirde  und  sich 

dort  verbreite.     Es  scheint  deshalb  nur  eine  Pflicht  der  eivilisirten  Welt 

gegen    sich  selbst,  den  Spuren  der  Erankbeit  nachzugeben  und  Mittel 

u.ii<i    "Wege  zu   sueben,  sie   einzudammen  und  womoglieb  auszurotten. 

Wenn     nun    aucb    die    Erscbeinungsformen    dieser  Krankheit    beute 

sorgfaltig  studirt  sind  und  wertbvolle  Studien   iiber  den  Bacillus  von 

vielen  Seiten  vorliegen,  wobei  icb  nur  ausser  den  friiher  genannten  noch  an 

Hillis,  Kaurin,  KObner,  Unna,  und  Dr.  Arning  erinnern  mochte — der 

•    wie  jetzt  Dr.  Lutz,  lange  Zeit  in  Honolulu  diesem  Studium  speciell  oblag, 

so   sind  doch   noch  viele  Puncte  im  Betreff  der  Aetiologie  und  Ver- 

breitung  der  Lepra  unaufgeklart,  und  man  kann  nur  auf  das  Lebhafteste 

'wUnschen,  dass  die  von  dem  Englischen  Comit^  zur  Erforscbung  der 

liepra  nach  Indien  entsandte  Commission  in  diesen  Fragen  zu  defini- 

tiven  Hesultaten  kommen  moge.     Daneben  hat  aber  wobl  jedes  Land 

die  Pflicht,  der  Lepra  bei  sich  nachzuforscben  und  jeder,  den  G^elegenheit 

Oder    Stellung   dazu  beruft,   soil  sein   Scberflein    zu    ihrer  Kenntniss 

beitragen.      In   diesem   Sinne   mOchte  ich     in   Folgendem    iiber    das 

Ergebniss  einer  Enquete  berichten,  welcbe  die  Sanitats-Direction  auf 

meine  Veranlassung  im  vorigen  Jahr  in  Egypten  veranstaltete. 

Es  war  eine  scbon  dem  Altertbum  wohlbekannte  Thatsacbe,  dass 
die  Lepra  in  Egypten  heimisch  sei.  In  der  That  reicbt  die  Kenntniss 
derselben  bis  in  die  Uranfange  der  Geschicbte  Egyptens  zuriick. 
Wenigstens  f  iihrt  Brugsch  in  seiner  "  Histoire  de  I'Egypte  "  an,  dass 
nach  einem  Berliner  Papyrus  scbon  unter  dem  6.  Pharao  Heilmethoden 
fiir  die  Lepra  aufgezeichnet  wurden.  Da  dies  interessante  Factum 
bisher  nicht  richtig  gewiirdigt  und  wiedergegeben  ist,  so  sei  es  mir 
vergonnt,  die  betreffende  Stelle  bier  anzuiiihren.  Es  beisst  in  dem 
angeftihrten  Manuscript  nach  Brugsch  : — 

**  Dies  ist  der  Anfang  der  Summe  aller  Heilmethoden  bOsartiger 
Lepra.  Es  wurde  in  einer  Handscbrift  sehr  alten  Ursprungs  in  einem 
Handschriften-Kasten  unter  den  Fiissen  des  gOttlichen  Anubis  in  der 
Stadt  Soktem  entdeckt,  aus  der  Zeit,  in  welcher  der  gestorbene  Sapti 
K5nig  war." 

Dieser  KOnig  Sapti  war  aber  nach  der  Tafel  von  Abydus 
der  4te  Nachfolger  Menas — des  ersten  iiberhaupt  bekannten  Konigs 
von  Egypten,  und  leble  nach  Brugsch  um  das  Jahr  426 0  vor 
Christus.  Die  Spuren  der  Lepra  in  Egypten  f  iihren  somit  bis  auf  die 
allerersten  Anfange  gescbichtlicher  Aufzeichnungen  und  den  Beginn  der 
Civilisation  des  Menschengescblechtes  zuriick,  als  es  kaum  aus  dem 
Dunkel  prabistorischer  Epochen  heraustritt ! 

Es  ist  bier  nicht  der  Ort,  weiter  auf  die  Geschicbte  der  Lepra  in 
Egypten  einzugehen.  Icb  m5chte  nur  erwahnen,  dass  die  oft  citirten 
Stellen  aus  den  Biichem  Moses  u.  a.  des  Alten  Testaments,  die  vom 
Aussatz  handeln,  zu  wenig  pracis  sind  und  mehrere  verschiedene 
Krankheiten  begreifen  mOgen,  so  dass  sie  nur  mit  Vorsicht  fiir  die 
Lepra  zu  verwenden  sind.  Ja  Professor  Miinch,  der  sich  eingehend 
mit  dieser  Frage  beschaftigte,  ist  iiberzeugt,  wie  er  anderweitig 
auseinandersetzt  und    mir    mitzutheilen  die    Giite  hatte,   dass   unter 
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dem   iKHrofTf-ruIen  Wort  S4niat  der  Bibel  Lepra  uberhaapt   nicht  m 

ver§tehen  wi. 

I  in  cla*wiwli<'?n  AlU^rthum  verbn'itete  sich  wie  bekAont  die  Lepra 
\i)U\  On<*nt  nach  Griechenland,  iind  dann  nach  Italian,  von  wo  sie  sich 
/mhchiiiHiHl,  wcnri  auch  s<^hr  allmahllch,  schon  iiber  das  mittlerc 
Ktiropa  uu,s<i<*iintc ;  wenigfitcns  existirtcn,  wie  Vircbow  naeliwies,  schoii 
iiu  7.  Julirinindc.rt  Lcprosorien  in  der  Schweiz,  Metz,  Yenhiu,  Macstricht, 
etc.  Die  Verbrcitunj^  nahiri  aber  erst  spater,  als  durch  die  Kreuzzuge 
ein  iiitiiiunT  uiwi  ro^^crer  Vorkehr  des  Abendlandes  niit  dem  Oriecte  zn 
SI»imI(^  kam,  rrx-hn'ckeiHlc  Dimonsionen  an,  welclic  clann  zu  den  z.  Th. 
f^raiiHauien  Mfui.Hn'g<*In  znr  Untenh-iickimg  der  Seuche  und  zur 
IJIIdiiMg  von  circa  10,000  Leproserien  in  der  cbristliehen  Welt 
Cillirtcn. 

Wcnn  nun  auch  in  Indicn   (tnid  viellcicbt  auch  in  Cblna  ?)  andere 
ITrH[)rnngshccrdti    ilcr  Lepra  exist irten    (in    Persien  wurden    sehon  im 
(>.  Jalirhuridert  v.  Cbrist.  Abspernmgsmassregebi  gegen  sie  erlassen),— 
HO  .slebl  wold  fcst,  dass  Egyi)tcn  fiir  die  Durcbseuebnng  Europas  als  die 
\Vi(»g('  dicsscr  Kianklicit  zu  l>etmcliten  ist,     Wabrend  aber  das  Abend- 
Umd  wieb   nneb  Jabrbiinderten   nnsaglieben  Leidens  und   Kampfes  vou 
diestT  entset/.lieben  IMage  befreite,   blieb   sie  an  den  Grenzen  Europas, 
H[H'eiell  ini  Norden,  Silden  und  Siulosten  stationiir — und,  wie  wir  sehen 
wtMtlcn,  ist   sie  in   iluiMa  urspriinglieben  Heerde,  Egypten,  wo  sie  zwar 
vicllciidit  nie  in  verbtHTi-ndcr  W»'iseum  sieb  griff, — bis  beute  keineswegs 
erlosebcn.     Wenn  nun  aueb  eine  grosse  Zabl  von  Anfzeichiiiingen  und 
Mittbeibn»gcn   iibcr   die    Lepni   in   Egypten    aus  jilteren   und    neueren 
ZiUton    \orHegt,    so  ist    dtx'b,    so    viel    mir    bcbinnt,   von    Seiten  der 
Uegioi*uiig\^u    frilber    niebts    gegim    diese   Krankbeit    gescbeben    und 
selb^t  uuter  Mebeiuet  AH  dem   Grossen,  dem  die  bygienisobe  Verbes- 
Mnnuig  des  litindes  so  st»br  am  Heraen  lag  und  der  fiir  dieselbe  so  viel, 
tbat,    fauil    keine    Zeit,    sieb    mit    diestT    Kninkbeit    zu    befasden.    Kr 
bat  to  gx^^^n  biVsartigi^re  Feimle,  vor  AUem    die  Pest  und  die  Pocken, 
iu  kHmpfeUy  lu  ilenon  dann  auch  noch  die  Cholera  kam,  wdche  die 
A^rOlkoning  divimirten. 

So  Tit'l  ieb  Si'he,  hat  inm  er^teu  Mai  im  Jahre  1882  der  daiaalip 
OoQMil  do  Santo — nach  einer  Auffoniemng  des  Ministers  des  InsMrn — 
«Im  tihlm^  dor  LefMrOsen  in  Egypten  venaisteltet,  die  jedodi  oi^ 
▲ilfilM  deo  PtisidHitai  sdbsl,  Irai  dn  proees^vertMmx  des  QftBeA^ 
nwr  ikh  «iM  SdJUtn^g  beieichnel  wurde. 

Si  iraidwi  dawh  von  Ober-  and  Unter-EgrplCB,  (nibefs  I>eiafl9 
rind  ttklil  ^mlMadMi)  iM  Guku  1,018  and  xm  je  006  nd462fSBe 


(06  MiBiKr»  d.  i  drai  86%  mid  1 


Wfab  IM  JakM  I8M^  alidie 
^raor.  U4:^  FilK 
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^rschien,  uns  soviel  wie  mdglich  genau  iiber  das  Auftreten  und  Vor- 

lianden   sein   von    Infectionskrankheiten    in   Egypten    zu    informiren, 

scliien    es   alsbald   im  vitalsten  Interesse  des   Landes,   sowobl    gegen 

seine     eigenen    Bewohner,*    wie    in     Anbetracht    des    sich    jabrlich 

steigenden  Stromes  von  Fremden,  welche  Egypten  im  Winter  seines 

sonnigen  Klimas  balber  aufsncben,  geboten,  eine  genauere  Untersuehung 

iiber  das  Vorkommen  der  Lepra  in  Eg^'pten  nnd  wo  m5glich  auch  uber 

cien  Character  der  Krankheit  anzustellen,  speciell  im  Hinblick  auf  die 

neuerer  Zeit  immer  mehr  in  den  Vordergrund  tretende  Betonung  ihrer 

Oontagiositat. 

Die  Enquete  wurde  nun  nach  meinen  Entwurfen  in  der  Weise 
vorgenommen,  dass  alien  dem  Gesundbeitsamt  unterstellten  Stadt-  und 
Xiandes-Districtarzten  Ende  1889  Fragebogen  zugestellt  wurden,  die  sie 
bei  ibren  Nacbforschungen,  fiir  welcbe  die  gesundheitlieb  i-ubigste 
2jeit,  die  ersten  3  Monate  des  folgenden  Jabres  (1890)  bestimmt  wurden, 
zu  benutzen,  resp.  auzsufiillen  batten. 

Die  Uebersetzung  des  eingegangenen  grossen  Materials,  fiir  welebe 
extra  ein  eingeborener  Arzt  und  ein  Schreiber  engagirt  werden  mussten, 
n^bm  sebr  betracbtliehe  Zeit  in  Ansprtieb ;  es  wurden  namlieb,  um  es 
gleicb  bier  vorweg  zu  sagen,  im  Ganzen  2,204  Falle  gemeldet ; — die 
.  Dicbtung  und  Durcbarbeitung  desselben,  die  icb  dann  allein  besorgte, 
zog  sieb  weiterbin  iiber  so  viele  Monate  bin,  dass  icb  erst  gerade  jetzt 
dieselben  soweit  abschliessen  konnte,  dass  icb  ein  vorlaufiges — Resume 
dariiber  zu  geben  in  der  Lage  bin. 

Um  mOglicbste  Sicberbeit  zu  gewabren  und  eine  Controlle  der 
notirten  Falle  zu  gestatten,  musste  in  die  beti*effenden  Fragebogen 
jeder  Kranke  mit  Datum,  Ort,  Name,  Gescblecbt  und  Bescbaftigung 
eingetragen  werden.  Da  es  fraglich  erscbeinen  konnte,  ob  die  Krankbeit 
immer  ricbtig  erkannt  war,  und  es  aucb  ausserdem,  wie  angegeben, 
sebr  wiinscbenswertb  schien,  uns  iiber  die  Natur  der  Krankbeit  zu 
orientiren,  mussten  ausser  den  Personalien  nocb  l^otizen  iiber  den 
Status  der  Krankbeit — die  Dauer  und  Anfangssymptome — sodann  iiber 
etwaige  Ansteckung  oder  Vererbung  oder  anderweitige  angegebene 
atiologiscbe  Momente,  scbliesslicb  allgemeine  Bemerkungen  uber  etwaige 
friihere  Bebandlung  etc.  gemacbt  werden. 

Was  nun  die  Ricbtigkeit  der  Diagnose,  die  zunacbst  als  das 
Wicbtigste  erscbeint,  anlangt,  so  muss  icb  constatiren,  dass  icb  nacb 
Durcbsicbt  der  angegebenen  Symptome  im  Allgemeinen  den  Ein- 
druck  gewonnen  babe,  dass  die  Krankbeit  in  den  gemeldeten  Fallen 
— mit  verscbwindend  kleinen  Ausnabmen  ^•ielleicbt — ricbtig  erkannt  ist. 
Bei  den  ausserordentlicb  cbaracteristiscben  Symptomen  altorer  Falle 
scheint  es  ja  aucb  an  sicb  scbwer  m5glicb,  sicb  zu  irren.  Irrth  timer 
sind  immerbin  aber  mOglicb,  denn  zweifelsobne  kann  die  Diagnose  in 
eiDzelnen  Fallen  Scbwierigkeiten  bieten,  wie  aucb  Leloir  bervorhebt, 
besonders  wo  es  sicb  etwa  nacb  Ansicbt  des  betreffenden  Arztes  um 
Anfangsstadien  der  Krankbeit  bandelt,  und  bier  sind  mir  in  der  Tbat 
bereits  2  Falle  diagnostiscber  Irrthiimer  und  zwar  in  Rosette  aufge- 
stossen.  Diese  Falle  mit  kiirzerer  Krankbeitsdauer  sind  aber  in  nur 
verscbwindend  geringer  Zabl  vertreten,  wie  wir  sp&ter  seben  werden. 
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Audrerseits  ist  mir  dagegen  eine  Reihe  von  alteren  Fallen  bekannt,  dk 
nicht  registrirt  worden  sind,  so  dass  die  Gesammtzahl,  venn  wir  die 
Falle  mit  kiirzerer  Daiier  bis  vielleicht  zu  3  Jahren  selbst  aiisschlieasen 
wollten,  mit  Wahrscheinlichkeit  dennoch  nicht  niedriger,  sondem 
vielmehr  hOher  angenommen  warden  diirfte.  Es  sind  inzwiscfaen  dareh 
neuere  Erhebungen  in  einzelnen  Districten  auch  in  der  That  noch  neoe 
Falle  bekannt  geworden. 

Es  seheint  sich  dies  auch  aus  der  Betrachtung  der  Bettieilignng 
der  G^eschlechter  zu  ergeben.     Es    wurden   namlich  von   den     2,2(H 
gemeldeten  Fallen   1,773  mannliche  d.  h.  circa  80  7o>  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
weibliche  Kranke,  d.  h.  circa  20  %»   i^otirt.      Wenn   nun    auch    im 
Allgemeinen  angenommen  wird,  dass  das  mannliche  G^schlecht  starker 
von  der  Lepra  befallen  wird,  so  ist  das  hier  angegebene  Verbaltnisy 
doch  ein  sehr  auffalliges.     Auf  den  Hawaiinseln  waren  von  3,076  in 
20  Jahren  (von  1866-86)  nach  Molokai  gesendeten  LeprOsen   1,972 
Manner  und  1,104  Frauen,  also  circa  2/3  Manner  und  1/3  Frauen. 
Die  so  geringe  in  Egypten  notirte  relative  Betheiligung  des  weiblichen 
G^esclllechtes  ist  aber  doch  wohl  nur  scheinbar,  und  wird  seinen  Grand 
in  der  eigenthiimlich  zuriickgezogenen  Stellung  der  Frau  im  Orient 
haben,  die  auch  sonst  so  vielfach  auffallt ;  was  uns  veranlasst  zu  glauben, 
dass  sich  ein  nicht  unbetrachtlicher  Theil  der  Untersuchung  entzogen 
haben  mochte. 

Der  Befund  Professor  Milnch's  aus  Siid-Russland  ist  in  dieser 
Beziehung  sehr  lehrreich.  Er  fand  im  Allgemeinen  unter  413  FaUen 
229  mannliche  und  174  weibliche — rechnete  cr  aber  die  Muhammedaner, 
die  Sarten  etc.  davon  ab,  namUch  119  mannliche,  circa  2/3,  und  ^S 
weibliche,  circa  1/3,  —  bei  denen  er  angiebt,  dass  sich  die  Frauen  oft 
nicht  zur  Untersuchung  stellen  wollten,  so  ergab  sich  fiir  die  rein 
russischen  Ansiedler  110  mannliche  und  116  weibliche  Kranke — ^also 
ein  Ueberwiegen  des  weiblichen  Geschlechtes. 

Wenn  wir  uns  erinnern,  dass  bei  der  Schatzung  von  1882  die 
Frauen  in  noch  kleinerem  Procentsatz  vertreten  waren,  so  diirfen  wir, 
denke  ich,  schliessen,  dass  bei  dieser  sorgfaltiger  durchgefiibrten 
Erhebung  die  leprosen  Frauen  zwar  etwas  mehr  zur  Untersuchung 
heran  gezogen,  aber  doch  wohl  schwerlich  alle  aufgefunden  wurden. 

Auch  die  aus  den  Berichten  sich  ergebendc  Vertheilung  der  Lepra* 
ilber  die  Provinzen  und  Districte  und  Stadte  Egyptens  ergibt,  dass  die 
gefundene  Zahl  eher  zu  niedrig  sein  wird.  Zunachst  ist  scbon  die 
ganze  "  Province  de  la  Fronti^re "  ausgeschlossen,  mit  Assiian  and 
Wady  Haifa  etc.,  welche  unter  dem  Kriegs-Ministerium  steht  und 
von  welcher  uns  keine  Falle  gemeldet  sind ;  sodann  sind  aus  den  Stadten, 
speciell  Kairo  und  Alexandrien,  eine  ganz  geringe  Zahl  (je  4)  angezeigt 
und  ebenso  wenig  aus  den  Provinzen  Guizeh  Bcni-Souef,  Fayoum, 
Minieh.  Zu  ausgedehnteren  Nachforschuogen  hatte  ich  nun  bisher 
keine  Zeit,  allein  z.  Th.  aus  der  eignen  Praxis,  z.  Th.  aus  gelegentlichen 
Nachfragen  sind  mir  sowohl  aus  Alexandrien,  wie  Kairo,  wie  auch  aus 
einem  Dorf  in  Guizeh,  eine  Keihe  von  Fallen  bekannt,  die  nicht  in  die 
Listen  mit  aufgenommen  waren. 


*  Stehe  die  beifolgende  Liste,  page  214  e/  9eq, 
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Die  Erhebungen  sind  Datiirlich,  so  lange  kein  Gesetz  iiber  die 
Anzeigepflieht  infectienser  Krankheiten  existirt,  iiberhaupt  sehr  schwierig 
und  in  den  grossen  Stadten  gar  nicht  durebzufuhren,  wahrend  man  auf 
dem  Lande  von  dem  guten  Willen  der  Dorfschulzen  und  den  Kranken 
selbst  abbangig  ist.  Wenn  wir  nun  aber  auch  annebmen,  dass  dieser  in 
den  versebiedenen  Provinzen  wecbselt,  sowie  aucb  vielleicbt,  dass  die 
Districtsarzte  nicbt  alle  mit  derselben  Gesebicklicbkeit  und  Eifer  diese 
Erbcbungen  anstellten,  so  ergibt  sieb  docb  aus  der  Zusammenstellung 
der  eingegangenen  Beriebte  eine  so  auffallend  ungleicbe  Vertbeilung 
der  Leprakranken,  dass  sie  sieb  aus  diesen  Qriinden  nicbt  erklareu 
lasst. 

Wabrend  Unter-  und  Ober-Egypten  z.  Tb.  recbt  zabkeicbe 
Ealle  aufweisen,  scbeint  Mittel-Egypten  auffallend  wenig  ergriffen. 
In  XJnter-Egypten  treten  die  Provinzen  Dakalieb  und  Garbieb  und  in 
ibnen  speciell  einzelne  Districte,  dann  Menoufieb  und  Cbarkieb  durch 
grosse  Zablen  bervor,  wabrend  andrerseits  die  Bebera  sebr  scbwach 
ergriffen  ist.  Um  eine  annabernde  Idee  von  der  relativen  Vertbeilung 
auf  die  Einwobnerzabl  zu  gewinnen,  babe  icb  die  gemeldeten  Falle 
auf  die  dureb  den  Census  von  1882  angegebene  Einwobnerzabl  nacb 
Districten  bereebnet.  Fiir  die  Provinz  Garbieb  war  dies  insofern 
scbwierig,  als  seit  dem  Census  in  der  Eintbeilung  der  Districte 
eingreifende  Veranderungen  stattgefunden  baben.  Es  ist  desbalb  nicbt 
ausgescblossen,  dass  trotz  der  darauf  verwendeten  Sorgfalt  sieb  Fehler 
in  meiner  Berecbnung  auf  den  obnebin  nicbt  mebr  maassgebendeu 
Census  von  damals  eingescblicben  baben.  Es  konnen  diese  Berecb- 
nungen  desbalb  durcbaus  nur  als  approximative  Wertbe  gelten. 

Die  bauptsacblicb  attaquirten  Districte  des  Deltas  sind  nacb  dieser 
Aufstellung  Dekirniss  und  Farascour  in  der  Dakalieb  mit  je  1  •  60  °/qq  untl 
1*34  ®/g^^,  sodann  Cboubrab  in  der  Kalioubieb  mit  0'80^%j„  Ibrahimieh 
in  der  Cbarkieb  mit  6*76  °/oo»  Mansourab  mit  0.61  °/oo  ^^  ^^^^  Dakalieb, 
Meball  et  Menouf,  Santa,  Mandoura,  Bassioun  in  der  Garbieb  mit  je 
0-75  7^,  0-66  7oo,  0 -57  700  und  0-54  7^.  Die  ubrigen  Districte 
Unter-Egypteijs  ergeben  unter  0'57oo*  ^™  diese  Vertbeilung,  soweit 
icb  sie  feststellen  konnte,  zu  veranscbaulicben,  babe  icb  sie  in  einer 
Karte  Unter-Egyptens  in  meinem  Bureau  grapbiscb  eintragen  lassen ; 
von  Ober-Egypten  war  es  mir  bisber  leider  nicbt  moglicb  eine  Dis- 
irictskarte  zu  erbalten,  da  eine  solcbe  bisber  nicbt  fertig  ge^tellt  ist. 

Ein  Blick  nun  auf  die  Karte*  lebrt,  dass,  mit  einigen  Ausnabmeu, 
die  am  scbwersten  beimgesucbten  Districte  im  Nordosten  am  See 
Menzaleb  und  Mittel-Meer  liegen,  dass  die  mittlerem  Landestbeile  ziem- 
licb  gleicbmassig  in  mittlerer  Starke  ergriffen  erscbeinen,  wabrend  die 
im  Nordwesten  liegende  Provinz  Bebera  am  wenigsten  betbeiligt  ist. 
Von  den  Gouvemoraten  Kairo,  Alexandrien  etc.  weisen  nur  Damiette 
und  Bosette  betracbtlicbe  Zablen  auf.  Die  Provinzen  Mittel-Egytens 
Guizeb,  Beni-Souef,  Fayoum  und  Minieb  zeicbnen  sieb  dann  bis  auf  den 
District  Minieb  dureb  verscbwindend  kleine  2^ablen  aus,  wabrend  diese 
fiir  Assiout,  Keneb,  Guergueb  wieder  betracbtlicb  steigen — und  in 
den  Districten  Manfalout,  Mellawi,  'Abou  Tig  der  Provinz  Assiout  je 

1*1  7^  I'D  7^  nnd  0-85  7^  ergeben. 

*  Diselbe  'wnrde  f^  diesen  Bericht  nioht  abgedrucht. 
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Es  vnvil  von  hesondereni  luteresse  sein,  die  Richtigkeit  dieser  so 
Terscliiedenen  Vertheilung  durch  Nachpriifungen  festzustellen  und 
eventuell  Griinde  fiir  diesGll)e  anfzufinden,  fiir  die  ich  vorliiufig  auch 
nicht  Vermuthungen  Torzul)ringen  vermOchte.     (Siehe  page  207.) 

Wenden  wir  uns  nun  dem  Alter  der  Erkraukten  zu,  .so  muss  ich 
vorausschicken,  dass  die  Notizen  dariiber  uni  so  mehr  mit  Eeserve 
aufzunehmen  sind,  als  wir  es  ja  fast  ausschliesslicb  mit  Bewolinern  des 
Landes  zu  tbun  baben,  und  die  Bcvolkorung  durebweg  bisber  uicbt 
gewobnt  war,  sieb  viel  urn  ibr  Alter  zu  kiimmern.  Es  beruben  die 
Angaben  also  nur  auf  approximativen  Scbatzuugen.  Aus  diesem 
Grunde  babe  ieb  gnnz  davon  abgeseben,  zablreicbe  Altersklassen  aiif- 
zustellen,  sondern  babe,  um  mogliebst  Feblerquellen  zu  vermeiden, 
micb  auf  einige  Ilauptgruppen  besebrankt.  Von  2,111  Fallen,  in  denen 
dasselbe  notirt  wurde,  vertbeilt  sieb  das  Alter  wie  folgt: 

Zwiscben    0-  5  Jabre  alt  wnrcn  =       0  Kranke. 


5-15 

» 

J> 

=  116 

15-30 

j> 

r> 

=  860 

30-50 

)» 

» 

=  942 

50-80 

Jr 

>> 

=  192 

80- X 

1) 

SI 

=       1 

Die  bei  Weitein  grossere  Mebrzabl  der  Krauken  stand  danacb  in 
dem  Alter  von  15-50  Jabren,  fast  90  °/q.  Es  stiuunt  dies  ungefiibrniit 
einer  Altersliste  von  798  LeprOsen  aus  Molokai,  die  mir  vorliegt, 
uberein  ;  xmter  ibnen  befanden  sieb  39  nnter  10  Jabren,  G25  zwiscben 
10-50  Jabren  und  134  iiber  50.  Die  relativ  bobe  Zabl  der  letzteren  ist 
bemerkens  wertb . 

Unt<ir  5  Jabren  befand  sieb,  wie  wir  snbeu,  in  unserer  Litfte  kein 
Kind,  und  nebenbei  l>emerkt,  nur  6  unter  8  Jalu'en.  Die  allgemeiue 
Erf  all  rung  hat  gelebrt,  dass  unt^r  3-5  Jabren,  wie  auch  Leloir  angibt, 
die  Krankbeit  afisserordentlich  selten  beobachtet  wird,  und  Pruner  gibt 
aus  Egypten  an,  kein  leproses  Kind  unter  6  Jabren  geseben  zu  baben, 
Trotzdem  muss  ich  glauben,  dass  auch  bier  einzelne  Falle  aus  diesem 
Alter  nicht  znr  Kenntniss  der  Aerzte  kamen,  wenigstens  glaube  ieb 
bei  einem  ungefabr  2jabrigen  Kinde  in  der  Provinz  Guizeh  Lepra 
annehmen  zu  nu'issen,  (welches  nebenbei  nach  Angabc  des  leprosen 
Vaters,  der  zufallig  in  meine  Behandlung  kam,  seit  circa  7  Monaten 
unter  Auftreten  von  Flecken  crkrankt  ist,)  falls  es  sieb  nicht  doeh  nm 
Syphilis  bandelt,  wogegen  zwar  die  vorzuglichen  Zahne  sprechen,  was 
sieb  aber  erst  nach  dem  Erfolg  der  eingeleiteten  Behandlung  mit 
Sicherbeit  wird  sagen  lassen.* 

Ich  unterlasse  es,  nach  Abreehnung  der  Dauer  der  jedesmaUgen 
Erkrankung,  eine  Berecbnung  des  Alters  auzustellen,  in  welchera  die 
Krankbeit  begonnen  hat,  da  uns  aus  dem  oben  angefiibrten  Grunde  das 
Material  um  so  weniger  dafiir  geeignet  scheint,  als  auch  die  Angaben 
iiber  die  Dauer  der  Krankbeit  ja  ihrerseits  auch  nur  als  approximative 
zu  betrachten  sind. 

In  Betreff  der  Form  der  Krankbeit,  in  welcher  sie  in  Egypten 

auftritt,  konnten   wir  natiirlicb  nach   der  ganzen  Art  des  Materials  nur 

summarische   Aufschliisse  erwartefi.     Da    man   die    Lepra    nur    ganz 

ausnahmsweise   in   die  Hospitaler   aufnahm,   so   hatte   der   egyptisehe 

*  Hat  sich  iDZwischen  als  Eyphilis  erwieseo. 
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Regierungsarzt  kaum  Gel^enheit,  sich  auf  seinem  Studiengange  mit 
dieser  Krankheit  vertraut  zu  macben,  und  hat  ausserdem  so  manche 
Obliegenheiten,  dass  er  so  zeitraubende  Untersuchungen  natiirlich  um 
so  eher  zu  kiirzen  sucbt,  je  mehr  derartige  Kranke  zu  untersuchen 
"waren.  In  der  That  sind  die  Angaben  denn  auch  sehr  haujgg  zu 
"wenig  pracise  und  eingehend,  um  sie  hier  verwerthen  zu  k5nnen.  Es 
wird  z.  B.  haufig  nur  Lepra  mutilans  angegeben,  unter  kurzer 
Bezeichnung  der  Verstiimmelungen,  so  dass  nicht  ersichtlich  ist,  aus 
-welcher  Form  diese  Mutilationen  hervorgingen,  andrerseits  wird  nicht 
selten  "  gemischte  Lepra"  notirt,  wo  anscheinend  die  tuberculosa 
(resp.  anasthetische)  Form  mit  Flecken  einherging. 

Im  GtiDzen  scheint  sich  aus  den  Notizen  zu  ergeben,  dass  die 
gemischte,  tuberculfts  anasthetische — respective  nach  Leloir — trophoheu- 
rotische  Form,  wohl  am  haufigsten  vertreten  ist.  Es  kommt  aber  auch 
eine  grosse  Zahl  rein  tuberculOser  und  rein  anasthetisch  trophoneu- 
rotischer  Formen  vor.  Ich  babe  848  Falle  die  am  eingehendsten 
referirt  waren,  herausgegriffen  und  zwar  fast  genau  die  Halfte  in 
Unter-Egypten, — die  Provinz  Garbieb  mit  420  Fallen,  und  andrerseits 
Keneb  und  Girgueb  in  Ober-Egjpten  mit  428  Fallen,  um  sie  auf 
diese  Frage  bin  zu  priifen.  Es  ergaben  sich  davon  332  Falle  als 
gemischte,  223  als  anasthetische  und  34  als  Lepra  mutilans  bezeichnet, 
die  vielleicbt  zu  letzterer  zu  rechnen  siod; — ausserdem  96  fraglich 
gemischte ;— 147  sind  als  rein  tuberculOse  gescbildert  und  17  scbliesslicb 
als  macul5se.  Dabei  wiegt  unter  ihnen  in  Ober-Egypten  die  gemischte 
Form  bedeutend  vor ;  sie  bildet  ungefabr  die  Halfte  (229)  der  sammt- 
lichen  428  Falle,  zu  denen  vielleicbt  noch  49  als  fraglich  gemischt  zu 
rechnen  waren ;  wahrend  die  rein  tuberculOse  und  anasthetische  Form 
nur  je  67  resp.  70  Mai  vorkommt.  In  der  Garbieb  dagegen  liber wiegt 
die  anasthetische  Form,  wenngleich  auch  die  gemischte  zablreich 
vertreten  ist;  es  sind  153  anasthetische  mit  30  fraglichen  und  103 
gemischte  mit  46  fraglichen  Fallen  notirt,  wahrend  auf  die  tuberculOse 
nur  80  kommen.  Es  muss  weiteren  Untersuchungen  iiberlassen 
bleiben,  aufzuklaren,  ob  diese  Verscbiedenbeit  durchweg  auftritt; 
immerhin  muss  ich  sagen,  dass  es  nach  meinen  persOnlicben,  allerdings 
noch  nicht  zablreicben  Erfahrungen,  in  der  That  den  Anscbein  hat, 
als  ob  in  einzelnen  Dorfern  und  vielleicbt  ganzen  Strecken  die  eine 
Oder  andere  Form  vorwiegt. 

Was  die  maculose  Form  anlangt,  so  wird  von  den  Autoren  ja  eine 
seiche  nicht  mehr  angenonmien  —  Leloir  tritt  speciell  dagegen  auf — 
und  dieselbe  nur  als  Anfangsform  oder  Tbeilerscbeinung  der  beiden 
anderen  Formen  betracbtet.  Da  aber  in  einigen  der  citirten  Falle  eine 
Dauer  der  Krankheit  von  10  Jabren  und  mehr  notirt  wurde,  so  bleibt 
nachzuforscben,  ob  hier  nur  ungeniigende  Angaben  vorliegen,  oder  ob 
docb  vielleicbt  reine  Fleckenlepra-  vorliegt,  Morpbaea  nigra  etc.  der 
alteren  Autoren. 

Verstiimmelungen  sind  sehr  zablreich,  von  2,149  Fallen  sind  solcbe 
in  893  notirt,  also  in  iiber  41%,  wobei  Zerstorungen  des  Septum  nariam 
nicht  mitgezahlt  sind,  sondern  nur  event  Zerstorungen  der  !N'asenfliigel. 
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Am  haufigsten  traten  die  Verstummelungen  an  den  Handen  and  Fussen 
zugleich  auf  und  zwar  430  Mai,  dazu  kommen  nocb  15  Falle,  in 
welchen  aucb  Zerstorungen  der  Nase  vorlagen ;  die  ECHnde  allein 
finden  sich  Mufiger  verstiimmelt,  als  die  Fiisse — ^je  260  und  129  Falle, 
wozu  nocb  11  resp.  7  mit  Nasenzerstorungen  kommen.  Zerstorungen 
der  ausseren  Nase  allein  finden  sicb  41  Mai  notirt ;  wahrend  die  des 
Septum  narium  ausserordentlicb  zablreicb  sind.  Ich  gebe  liier  nicht 
naber  auf  ziffernmassige  Details  ein,  und  will  nur  anfiibren,  dass  der 
Abfall  ganzer  Finger  und  Zeben  nicbt  selten,  in  einem  und  dem  andem 
Fall  der  der  ganzen  Hand,  ja  ein  MAI  selbst  eines  Tbeiles  des  Vor- 
derarmes  angegeben  ist.  Die  Falle  mit  Verstiimmelungen  der  Sande 
und  Fiisse  tropboneurotiscber  Form  sebeinen  insofem  giinstig,  als  nach 
dem  Abfall  des  erkrankten  Tbeiles  nicbt  selten  ein  Stillstand  einteitt, 
und  wie  scbon  Pruner,  der  diese  Art  als  "  lepra  articulorum  "  bezeichnete, 
bemerkte,  die  Kranken  sicb  danacb  wieder  im  Uebrigen  ziemlich  -wohl 
befanden,  abgeseben  von  etwaigen  Verkrummungen,  Atropliieii  und 
Labmungen  an  den  Extremitaten. 

Verkrummungen    und    Difformitaten    sind    natilrlicb    gleichfalls 
ausserordentlicb  zablreicb  notirt,  ebenso  Eiterungen,  und  GJeschTrore^ 
letztere  besonders  in  der  Nase  und  Bacben.     Das  Gesicbt  ist  ja  be- 
kanntlicb  eine  der  Hauptpradilectionstellen,  besonders  der  tuberculdsen 
Form,  und  findet  sicb  Leontiasis  demgemass  sebr  zablreicb.     Verlust 
der  Augen  ist  aber  relativ  recbt  selten  notirt,  und  durfte  es  dann   in 
dem  Lande  der  Augenkrankbeiten  nar    fSoxn*  scbwer  zu  entscbeiden 
sein,  ob  derselbe  auf  leprose  Affectionen  zuriickzufiibren  ist.     Haufig 
ist   ein  foetor  ex  nasu   et  ore  angegeben   und  relativ  nicbt  so    selten 
Verlust  des  Gerucbes.    Ueberaus  baulig  ist  der  Ausfall  der  Augenbrauen 
und  Lidbaare,  sodann  der  Bartbaare  citirt.     Ob  der  einige  wenige  Male 
angef iibrte  Verlust  des  Hauptbaares  auf  Lepra  zu  bezieben  ist,  diirfte 
nacb  Leloir  unwabrscbeinlicb  sein ;  es  wird  von  Interesse  sein,  auch 
diese  Falle  naber  zu  prufen. 

Was  weiter  die  Dauer  der  Erkrankung  anlangt,  so  sind  die  betref- 
fenden  Notizen  nur  mit  Reserve  aufzunebmen,  da  sie  nicbt  auf  directen 
Beobacbtungen,  sondern  auf  den  Angaben  der  Kranken  beruben.  Fur 
Zeitbestimmungen  baben  aber  die  Egypter  iiberbaupt  wenig  Sinn,  und 
sind  ibre  Angaben  desbalb  scbon  an  und  fiir  sicb  unpracise.  Dies 
diirfte  aber  wobl  mebr  weniger  fiir  die  meisten  Leprosen  zustimmen, 
um  so  mebr,  wenn  die  Krankbeit  nicbt  mit  scbarfen  Symptomen,  sondern 
mebr  minder  scbleicbend  einsetzt.  Da  nun  aber  z.  B.  selbst  Fieber 
aucb  sonst  bier  baufig  sind,  wird  dasselbe  wobl  oft  nicbt  als  Anfangs- 
symptom  der  Lepra  aufgefasst  werden,  und  kommt  den  Kranken  bier 
nocb  seltener  als  solcbes  zur  Wabrnebmung  als  vielleicbt  im  Allge- 
meinen  der  Fall  ist.  Von  1,008  Fallen,  die  icb  auf  die  Anfangsymp- 
tome  naber  priifte,  war  liiebr  oder  minder  beftiges  und  anbaltendes 
Oder  wiederboltes  Fieber  nur  in  33  Fallen  notirt.  Was  etwaige  nervose 
StOrungen  anlangt,  zum  Beginn  der  Erkrankung,  so  sind  solcbe  als 
Gefiibl  von  Kalte  oder  Brennen,  Hyperastbesie,  Prickeln,  Ameisenkrie- 
cben,  Zucken  und  scbliesslicb  selbst  sebr  heftige  Schmerzen  im  Ghinzen  in 
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463  angegeben.  Aber  ebenso  wie  das  Fieber  geben  sie,  wegen  ihres 
T^echselnden  Verhaltens,zeitweiligen  Verecbwindens  und  Wiederauf tretens, 
resp.  Exacerbationen  und  langer  Andauer,  kein  pracises  Merkmal  des 
Seginnes  der  Krankbeit.  So  wird  der  Anfang  der  Erkrankung  sebr 
haufig  auf  eine  Zeit  verlegt,  wo  schon  sehr  greifbare  Zeicben  der  Lepra, 
zablreiebe  Flecken,  Tuberkeln,  Scbwellungcn,  Entzilndimgen,  Anastbe- 
sien  und  Atrophien  bemerkt  werden.  Deshalb  wird  man  im  Allgemeinen 
eine  langere  Zeitdauer  als  die  angegebene  annebmen  miissen,  wie  aucb 
z.  B.  Muncb  fiir  seine  siidrussiscben  Falle  3  tfabre  fiir  die  Incubation 
binzurecbnet. 

Die  Lepra  ist  nun  iiberbaupt  ja  eine  ausgesprocben  chronisebe 
Xrankbeit,  wenn  aucb  bie  und  da  scbnell  verlaufende  Falle  bekannt 
geworden  sind, — und  zeigt  in  Egypten  nach  unseren  Notizen  einen 
starken  prononcirten  cbroniscben  Cbaracter,  wie  aus  folgenden  Zablen 
erbellt. 

In  2,191  Fallen,  die  Angaben  dariiber  entbalten,  war  notirt : 
eine  Dauer  von  0-1  Jabre  in  36  Fallen 


1-5 

» 

524 

5-15 

» 

1,186 

15-30 

» 

340 

ttberSO 

»» 

31 

Pruner  batte  zwar  gemeint,  dass  aucb  bier  die  Lepra  bisweilen  einen 
acuten  Verlauf  baben  kOnne;  allein  aus  unserm  Material  scheint  sicb 
ein  ganz  besonders  cbroniscber  Verlauf  zu  ergeben,  was  icb  in  mcinen 
Privatbeobacbtungen  bestatigt  finde,  und  wenn  aucb  in  einigen  Fallen 
die  Kranken  in  kiirzerer  Zeit  in  ibrer  Gesundbeit,  Ausseben  und  freiem 
Gebrauch  ibrer  Gliedmassen  beeintracbtigt  werden,  und  aucb  Ver^ 
stiimmelungen  scbnell  eintreten  mogen,  so  glaube  icb  docb,  dass  in 
wenigen  Jabren  zum  Tode  verlaufende  Falle,  wenn  sie  bier  iiberbaupt 
vorkommen,  in  Egypten  zu  den  allergrossten  Seltenbeiten  gebOren.  Es 
scbeinen  diese  Verbaltnisse  fiir  die  Lepra  abnlicb  in  Egypten  zu 
liegen,  wie  bei  der  Sypbilis,  was  mit  dem  Klima  zusammenbangen 
mag. 

Wabrend  dieser  stark  cbroniscbe  Verlauf  iibereinstimmt  mit  den 
allgemeinen,  speciell  europaiscben  Erfabrungen,  scheint  dies  auf  den 
Hawaiinseln  anders  zu  liegen.  Leider  verfiige  icb  nur  iiber  eine  Bericbt 
welcher  iiber  die  Dauer  Angaben  entbalt ;  es  wabrte  danacb  zur  Zeit  der 
Untersucbung  die  Krankbeit — 

von     0-1  Jabre  in  15  Fallen 
„       1-3         „        94       „ 
„     3—10        „       39       „ 
„  10-15         „       23       „ 

Diese  Zablen  weicben  docb  sebr  betracbtlicb  von  den  unseren  ab, 
da  die  Falle  mit  einer  unter  3jabrigen  Dauer  fast  64%  derselben 
ansmacbcn.  Da  diese  Angabe  aus  der  Anfangszeit  der  Absperrung  der 
Leprosen  aus  dem  Jabre  1868  stammt,  wo  dieselbe  nocb  keineswegs 
rigorOs  vorgenommen  wurde,  so  ist  man  docb  wobl  berecbtigt,  anzuneb- 
men,  dass  die  Krankbeit  die  Patienten  scbon  in  den  wenigen  Jabren 
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ho  arg  mitnalim,  dass  sie  sieh  den  Nachforschungen  nicht  entzielien 
konnton,  denn  gern  iind  freiwillig  ging  Niemand  in  dies  "  offne  Grab," 
M'ofiir  Molokai  dainals  gehalten  wurde.  Wir  werden  daraus  .sebliesseu, 
dass  die  Lepra  eineii  viel  acuteren  Character  auf  den  Hawaiiiiseln  hat, 
als  in  Egvpten. 

Aueh  die  grosf^e  Zahl  der  fiiif  Molokai  Sterbenden  sprieht  dafiir. 
Von  1866-76  starben  von  1,570  Kranken  872,  und  in  den  20  Jabren 
von  1866-86  von  3,076  Kranken  2,263.  Die  Absperrung  war,  wie  wir 
sehon  anfubrten,  bis  in  die  letzte  Zeist  nieht  so  rigoros  gehandbabt  und 
konnen  wir  als  jabrliebeu  Bestand  in  der  Zeit  vielleieht  700  Kranke 
annebuien  (1868  waren  os  126,  1876—698,  1879—802,  18S6->6.j3; 
wahrend  ihre  Zabl  1890  auf  1,159  stieg  I).  Wenn  mm  die  2,263 
Yerstorbcnen  auf  das  Jalir  mit  113  Todesfallen  im  Durchschnitt  verthoilt 
werden,  so  gibt  dies  eine  Mortalitat  von  iiber  16°/^  (oder  160'7c.7)  ii^i 
Jahre.  Uni  uns  scbon  jetzt,  so  gut  es  ging,  iiber  die  Storbliebkcit  der 
Leprosen  in  Egypten  zu  informiren,  veranlasstc  icb  eine  weitere  Encpiete 
iiber  eventuelle  Todesfalle  bei  circa  1,000  der  uns  ursprunglieh  gemel 
deten  im  Monate  Juni.  Die  Erniittlungen  konnten  aus  verscbiedeuen 
Griinden  nur  tbeilweise  durcbgefiihrt  w(n*den,  und  so  konnte  nur  iiber 
einen  Thcil  der  Gesuchten  Nacbricht  gegebeu  werden,  und  zwar  liofen 
iiber  663  Falle  Bericbt^e  ein  ;  es  waren  von  ihnen  gestorben  69,  am 
Leben  594;  es  gabe  dies  eine  Mortalitiit  fiir  beinabo  li  Jalu-  von 
10-47o — fiir  ^«  Jalir  von  circa  7-87o  =  70-807^^;  also  beiliiulig  die 
Halfte  derjcnigeu  auf  den  Hawaiiuseln  ! 

Wir  nabern  uns  damit  dem  wichtigsten  Capitel  :  der  Bedeutimg, 
welche  die  Lepra  in  staatshygienischor  Beziebung  bat. 

Bci  der  Yertheibing  der  Leprosen  iiber  Egypten  babe  icb  scbon 
liervorgehoben,  dass  es  in  den  Stildten,  speciell  in  Alexandrien  und 
Kiiiro,  entscbiedeu  mehr  Falle  gabe,  als  aufgef  iihrt  sind.  Eine  bemerk- 
bare  Zahl  ist  nur  in  Damiettc  und  Eosette  angegeben.  Trotzdem  ist  es 
auffallend,  dass  in  den  grossen  Sladten  Leprose  immerbin  in  relativ  sebr 
geriuger  Zubl  vorbanden  sind,  und  icli  glaube  sagen  zu  diirfeu — nie 
offentlich  gcseheu  werden.  Es  ist  nun  aber  bekannt,  dass  die  LeprOsen 
in  Egypten  in  keiner  Weise  abgesperrt  werden,  sondern  vollige  Freiheit 
der  Bewegung  geniessen ;  und  an  und  fiir  sieb  also  kein  Gnind  vor- 
banden ist,  waruni  sie  in  den  grossen  Stadten  nicht  relativ  el>enso 
haufig  sein  solten,  wie  auf  dem  Landc.  Es  ist  jedoch  eine  allgenieine 
Eii'abrung,  dass  die  Leprosen  sich  nicht  etwa  nach  den  grossen  Stadten 
hinziehen,  sondern  daraus  verscbwinden,  was  wohl  mil  dem  in  den 
Stadten  boberen  Culturzustand  der  BevOlkerung  zusanimenhangt. 

Bei  der  nierkwLirdigen  fatalistischcn  Ergebung,  mit  der  die  Araber 
ihr  Geschick  und  Krankheiten  zumal  friiher  ertrugen — ohne  Arzt  und 
Kampf  (in  die  Hospitaler  wurden  dit^  Leprosen  zeilweise  nicht  auf- 
genommeu) — ist  es  danach  um  so  weuiger  wunderbar,  dass  die  Lepra 
den  europiiischen  Aerzten  weniger  atifgestossen  sein  mag  und  noch  so 
wenig  aufstosst,  wenn  man  sie  nicht  gradezu  aufsucht,  wie  es  ubrigens 
in  den  Eingangs  citirten  Landern  gleicbfalls  der  Fall  gewesen  ist.  Darauf 
mag  es  beruhen,  wenn  Pruuer  von  den  "  wenigen  Leprakranken  in 
Egypten"  spricbt.     Icb  kann  wenigstens  unbedingt  nicht  annebmen. 
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dass  sich  die  Lepra  seit  Primer  in  Egypten  irgend  wesentlich  vermehrt 
lial)en  sollte.  Es  geht  auch  aus  friiheren  Schriftstellern  und  z.  B.  aus 
Xiarrey's  Berichten  ans  der  Zeit  der  franzosischen  Expedition  bervor, 
dass  die  Lepra  zu  Anfang  des  Jahrhunderts  keineswegs  selten  war,  wo 
aach  unter  den  franzCsischen  Soldateu — er  citirt  selbst  einen  Officier — 
die  Krankhcit  vorkam.  Dass  wir  aber  jetzt  eine  so  wesentlicb  bohere 
Zabl  Leproser  als  1882  nnd  nocb  1889  erbielten,  erklart  sicb  in  sehr 
natUrlicber  Weise  dadureb,  dass  die  damaligen  Ziffern  auf  Sebatzungen 
beruben,  wftbrend  dies  Mai  sorgfaltiger  vorgegangen  wnrde,  und  desbalb 
mebr  Falle  ans  Tagesliebt  gezogen  worden  sind. 

Wie  sicb  nun  aus  dem  Fruberen  ergibt,  befindet  sicb  mit  geringen 
Ausnabmen  die  G^sammtzabl  der  LeprOsen  auf  dem  Lande.  Demgemass 
sind  aucb  die  Fellacben,  die  Ackerbauer,  diejenige  Classe  der  BevOl- 
kerung,  welcbe  das  bei  weitem  grosste  Contingent  Erkrankter  stellen. 
Von  1,712  Fallen,  in  denen  iiber  den  Stand  Auskunft  gegeben  wird 
(er  ist  speciell  bei  Frauen  b^ufig  nicbt  notirt),  sind  1,310  leprttse 
Fellacben,  also  76  %,  und  nur  202,  die  eine  andere  Profession  baben, 
wo  von  aucb  nocb  ein  Tbeil  der  Arbeiter,  die  "  WasserscbCpfer," 
eigentlicb  zu  ersteren  binzugerecbnet  werden  miissten.  Unter  den 
Professionisten  sind  alle  mttglicben  Stande  vertreten  ;  sessbafte  und 
fliegende  Handler  aller  Art,  Tiscbler,  Maurer,  Barbiere,  Backer, 
Scblacbter,  Bootsleute,  Scbreiber,  Lebrer,  Lerrafs  (Steuereinnebmer), 
Cbeiks,  Prediger;  natiirlicb  alle  in  sebr  kleinen  Zablen.  Als  vOllig 
bescbaftigungslos,  also  der  armsten  Classe  angeb6rig — Bettler  mit 
andern  Worten — sind  da  von  201  Kranke  notirt ;  zu  ibnen  wird  nocb 
ein  Tbeil,  der  obne  Angaben  ist,  binzugerecbnet  werden  miissen. 
Scbliesslicb  ist  einleucbtend,  und  gebt  dies  nocb  aus  einer  gleicb  zu 
orwabuenden  anderen  Erbebung  bervor,  dass  aucb  von  den  Acker- 
bauarbeitern  der  grOssere  Tbeil  unter  die  Armen  zu  recbnen  ist.  Wie 
wir  aber  saben,  ist  die  Lejira  nicbt  auf  die  Armen  bescbrankt,  vielmebr 
sucbt  sie  ibre  Opfer  in  den  verscbiedensten  Standcn,  und  findet  sicb 
aucb  bei  ausk5mmlicb  und  gut  situirten  Personen.  Wabrend  nun  in 
Hinsicbt  auf  diesen  Puuct  sicb  im  Allgemeinen  keine  auffalligen 
Verscbiedenbeiten  in  verscbiedenen  Districten  zeigen,  ist  docb  bervor- 
zubeben,  dass  die  Professionslosen,  d.b.  Arme  und  Bettler,  in  ganz 
besonderer  Zabl  aus  Dekerniss  und  Facascour  gemeldet  wurden. 

Bis  zur  Entdeckung  des  Bacillus  spielte  Armutb  und  scblecbte 
Nabrung,  wie  bei  den  andern  Infectionskrankbeiten,  aucb  in  der 
.  Aetiologie  der  Lepra  eine  grosse  Rolle.  Aber  aucb  jetzt  ist  Hutcbinson 
nocb  seiner  Fiscbtbeorie  treu  geblieben  und  auf  dem  Berliner  Inter- 
nationalen  Mediciniscben  Congress  urgirte  er  dieselbe  wieder  aucb  fiir 
die  Hawaiinseln  gegen  Aming. 

Icb  muss  nun  bier  anfubren,  dass  es  mitb  bei  der  bemerkens- 
wertben  Vertbeilung  der  Lepra  iiber  Egypten  zunacbst  frappirte,  dass 
die  Districte  am  See  Menzaleb  und  Mittel-Meer,  sowie  Bosette 
besonders  von  der  Lepra  beimgesucbt  sind,  da  icb  annabm,  dass  dort 
Fiscbnabruiig  ganz  speciell  vorwiege,  und  bekannt  ist,  dass  dort  der 
"  Fesicb  "  bereitet  wird — ein  Fiscb,  der  auf  die  allerprimitivste  Weise 
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coDservirt  wird,  indem  er  in  den  Sand  gelegt  und  der  Sonne  ausgesetzt 
wird  und  so  in  einen  eigenthilmlichen  Zustand  der  Verfaulang^  gerath 
(was  sich  schon  von   Weitem   durch  intensiven   Gbstank   bemerkbw 
macbt),  und  der  von   dort  in  grossen .  Fassem  und  K5rben    In    den 
Handel  kommt.     Speciell  im  Hinblick  darauf  veranstalteteQ  vnr  eine 
3**.  Enqu^te  iiber  den  Wohlstand  und  die  Nahrung  der  Bewobner  der 
verschiedenen  Provinzen.    Das  Besultat  dieser  Erhebung  war  jedocb 
dies,    dass    die    Fiscb-  ebenso    wenig  wie    andere  Nahrung   fur    die 
Verbreitung  der  Lepra  angescbuldigt  werden  kann.    Es  stellte   sicfa 
namlich  beraus,   dass  abgeseben   davon,  dass  aucb  die  Aennsten   xa 
gewissen  Zeiten  des  Jabres  iiberall  frische  Gfemiise  und  Obst  haben — 
die  Nabrung  zwar  im  AUgemeinen  als  eine  ungeniigende  bezeiclin^ 
wurde,   speciell  friscbes  Fleiscb   nur    selten  gegessen  wird,   d^egi^i 
vielfacb  getrocknetes,  minderwertbiges  Brot  aus  Mais,  Gterste  etc.  und 
viel  conservirte  Speisen, — als :  Gemiise,  resp.  Obst,  in  Salz,  Essig  etc. — 
Kase  mit  Salz  und  Molken,  ebenso  Fleiscb  und  ganz  besonders  Fische ; 
letztere    scblecbt    conservirte    Gericbte    aber    iiberall    einen    Haupt* 
bestandtbeil  der   Nabrung   bilden,   und  speciell  auf  angegebene  Art 
conservirte  Fiscbe  desgleicben    in   Unter-   wie  in  Ober-Egypten,    in 
stark  leprOsen  wie  in  den  freien  Districten  genossen  werden. 

Es  fallt  dabei  nocb  besonders  auf,  dass,  wabrend  im  AUgemeinen 
iiber  scblecbte  Nabrung  geklagt  wurde,  fiir  Assiout,  Keneh  and 
Guergueb,  wo  docb  die  Lepra  gleicbfalls  ziemlicb  stark  vertreten  ist, 
die  Situation  und  Nabrung  der  Bev5lkerung  als  eine  im  G^nzen  und 
Grossen  zufriedenstellende  und  geniigende  angegeben  wird. 

Die  Tbeorie  der  verdorbenen  Fiscbnabrung  kann  icb  danacb  auch 
fiir  Egypten  nicbt  als  Ursacbe  der  Lepra  annebmen,  da  wir  sonst  eine 
gleicbmassige  Vertbeilung  derselben  verlangen  und  erwarten  miissten 
und  ibr  die  auffallige  Verscbiedenbeit  der  Verbreitung  der  Krankbeit 
strict  entgegenstebt. 

Von  allgemeinen  atiologiscben,  ausserbalb  des  Menscben  liegenden, 
Momenten  bat  ausser  der  Fiscbtbeorie  keine  eine  irgend  nennenswerthe 
und  discutirbare  Bedeutung  erlangt.  Das  Absurde  der  aus  Brasilien 
bisweilen  angescbuldigten  Scbweinfettnabrimg  ergibt  sicb  zur  Gfeniige 
daraus,  dass  die  Araber  iiberbaupt  kein  Scbweinefleiscb  essen.  Ich 
will  nur  nocb  kurz  erwabnen,  dass,  abnlicb  wie  Leloir  bemerkte,  einige 
Mai  beftiger  Schreck  als  Ui*sacbe  der  Krankbeit  genannt  wird,  und 
ein  Mai — im  Curiosum — 6  Tage  langes  Hungern,  wonacb  sicb  der 
Betreffende  dann  zum  Uebermass  gesattigt  baben  will ! 

N"acb  der  Entdeckung  des  Leprabacillus  muss  derselbe  der  Aus^ 
gangspunct  aller  atiologiscben  Forscbungen  bleiben,  und  wenn  die 
Impfversucbe  bislang  z.  Tb.  nicbt  gliickten,  z.  Tb.  nicbt  einwandsfrei 
waren — aucb  der  Fall  Arnings,  die  Impfung  eines  MOrders  in  Hawai, 
ist  wobl  nicbt  absolut  beweisend, — so  scbeint  es  ja  ncuerdings 
Ortmann  in  KOnigsberg  positiv  gegliickt  zu  sein,  Kanincben  leprOs 
zu  macben,  und  wir  werden  boffen  diirfen,  dass  die  vielfacben 
atiologiscben  Fragen,  die  nocb  der  L5sung  barren,  sicb  aucb  allmablig 
aufklaren  werden.     Einstweilen   werden  wir  uns  aber  fiir  die  Frage 
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der  Verbreitung  der  Krankheit  noch  an  den  Trager  des  Bacillus,  den 
Menschen  selbst,  halten  mussen,  und  hier  tritt  uns  als  die  wichtigste 
Frage — Heredit&t  oder  Contagium?  entgegen,  die  von  den  meisten 
neueren  Forschem  im  Sinn  der  Contagiositat  entschieden  ist. 

Was  ergibt  unser  Material  in  Bezug  auf  diese  Frage  ?  Von 
2,149  Fallen  wurden  in  348  Yerwandte  in  ascendenter  Linie  oder  in 
gleichartiger,  als  vor  dem  betreffenden  Patienten  erkrankt,  angegeben, 
und  zwar  26  Mai  die  Grosseltern  (6  Mai  Grosseltern  schlechtweg, 
16  Mai  der  Grossvater,  3  Mai  die  Grossmutter).  In  106  Fallen  war 
der  Vater  erkrankt,  in  49  die  Mutter,  in  40  Onkel  oder  Tanten  (dazu 
2  fragliche  Falle),  in  79  Fallen  ein  oder  mehrere  Briider,  in  26 
Schwestern  (und  1  fraglicher  Fall),  19  Mai  Cousins  (2  fragliche 
Flllle).  Dazu  kommen  noch  4  nicht  naher  bestimmte  Verwandte. 
In  descendenter  Linie  waren  zuerst  4  Mai  der  Sohn,  3  Mai  die 
Tochter  und  2  Mai  Neffen  erkrankt;  von  Verheiratheten  11  Falle,  und 
zwar  8  Mai  vorher  der  Mann,  3  Mai  die  Frau.  Ausserdem  wurden  noch 
2  Mai  die  Schwiegereltem  als  vorher  erkrankt  notirt.  Abgesehen 
von  zahlreichen  vagen  Bemerkungen  iiber  Ansteckung  durch  Freunde, 
war  solche  in  91  Fallen  mit  Bestimmtheit,  sei  es  auf  Mitbewohner, 
Nachbam,  Diener,  oder  Herr,  oder  Mitarbeiter  zuriickgefuhrt.  In 
vielen  FiUleu  wurden  vielfache  Beruhrungen  mit  Leprosen  auf  den 
Markteu  angegeben.  £s  gibt  dies  fiir  die  Falle  in  der  Descendenz 
(Onkel  und  Tanten  mitgerechnet)  circa  10  %,  Vater  und  Mutter  allein 
circa  7  7o»  ^^^  gleichlienige  Verwandte  circa  6  °/o»  nachtragliche 
Erkrankung  in  der  Ascendenz  0*4  7o>  Mann  und  Frau  0*5  °/o»  Nachbam 
etc.  4%. 

Von  den  Fallen,  die  man  fiir  Heredit&t  zu  sprechen  scheinen 
speciell  der  Viiter  und  Miitter,  155  Falle,  sind  nun  aber  eine  Reihe, 
selbst  wenn  wir  eine  Lepra  hereditaria  tardissima  annehmen  (in 
Anbetracht  dessen,  dass  nur  6  Kinder  unter  R  Jahren  als  krank 
gemeldet  sind),  nicht  dafiir  zu  verwerthen,  denn  haufig  waren  offenbar 
der  Vater  oder  die  Mutter  erst  lange  nach  der  Geburt  des  Kindes 
erkranhtj  und  andrerseits  stehen  diesen  Fallen  eine  grosse  Beihe 
gegeniiber,  in  denen  es  ausdriicklich  heisst  :  "  Frau  und  Kinder 
gesund."  Von  236  Fallen,  von  denen  positiv  angegeben  wird,  dass 
die  betreffenden  Kranken  verheirathet  seien  und  dass  sie  zugleich 
Kinder  batten,  waren  diese  nur  13  Mai  erkrankt,  wahrend  223  Mai 
ausdriicklich  notirt  wird,  dass  sie  gesund  seien.  Wenn  nun  auch  diese 
Zahlen  nicht  beweisend  sind,  insofem  das  Alter  der  Kinder  nicht 
angegeben  ist  und  man  einwenden  konnte,  das  die  Lepra  sich  bei 
manchen  noch  spater  documentiren  k5nnte,  so  ist  doch  die  grosse 
Zahl  von  Fallen,  in  welchen  ^^ gesunde  Kinder*^  angegeben,  in  den  13 
als  leprCs  notirten  Kindern  doch  sehr  aufifallig  und  wenig  fiir  eine 
V^rerbung  sprechend. 

Wenn  man  weiter  einerseits  doch  annehmen  sollte,  dass  bei  den 

schliesslich  so    entsetzlich   ausgepragten   Symptomen   diese  sich  dem 

Gedachtniss  einpragen  und  deshalb   leicht  zu  eruiren   sein  sollte,  ob 

die   Eltem  an  der  Lepra  leiden  oder  gelitten  haben,  also  jedes  Mai 

t    p.  2596.  o 
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angegeben  werden  diirfte, — ist  est  andi'erseits  bei  der  laugen  Incubatioa 
iind  dem  elironischen  Verlauf  dieser  Krankheit  von  vornhereiu  walir- 
scheinlich,  dass  eine  etwaige  Ansteckung  sich  der  eigenen  Beobachtimg 
vollig  entzieht. 

Wenn  wir  aus  diesen  G-esichtspuncten  die  citirten  Falle,  unter  V*»r- 
wandten  orwagen,  miisseii  vnr  oline  Voroingeuommenheit  sagen,  dass  in 
alien  eine  Uebertragung  der  Krankheit  in  irgend  einer  Weise  bestimrot 
anznnebnien  ist,  also  in  iiber  21  %  aller  Falle,  wahrend  eine  Vererbung 
doch  nnr  als  vielleicht  nioglich  und  aueli  das  nur  tbeilweise  in  einer 
relativ  sebr  kleinen  Zahl  von  Fallen  binzustellen  ist,  wahrend  dieso 
nach  der  obigen  Erwagung  eher  grosser  zu  erwarten  ware.  Wahrend 
wir  also  in  einer  Reihe  von  Fallen  l)estimint  keine  Vererbung  (Ueber- 
tragung von  Mann  nnd  Fran  und  vice  versa,  von  Kindern  auf  Eltern 
etc.)  vor  uns  haben,  soiidern  nnbedingt  Conhigiositat,  ist  nnr  Vererbung 
fiir  einzelne  Falle  als  eventuell  moglich  zuzugeben.  Wir  werden  somit 
zu  dem  Schluss  kommen,  dass  die  Wahrscbeinliehkeit  der  Contagion 
eine  ungleicb  grossere  ist,  als  die  der  Vererbung.  Dies  stimmt  nut 
der  Ansicht  der  meisten  neueren  Forsch(»r  iiberein.  Die  Hereditiit 
ganz  leugnen  zu  woUen,  ist  kein  Grund  vorhanden  ;  es  mag  bier 
abnlich  liegen,  wie  bei  der  Tuberculose,  wo,  wenn  aucb  sebr  seltene, 
Falle  von  directer  Vererbung  auf  den  Fotus  nnchgew^esen  sind,  die  bei 
weitem  grdssere  Melirznhl  der  Erkrankung  jedoch  durcli  spatere 
Uebertragung  der  Krankheit  erfolgt.  Wie,  auf  welchem  Wege  etc. 
die  Uebertragung  der  Lepra  vor  sicb  geht,  dariiber  ist  bier  nicht  des 
Ort,  Vermuthungen  auszusprechen ;  nur  eins  mochte  ich  hervorheben, 
dass  das  Lepragift  ein  ausserordentlich  fixes,  d.  h.  schwer  beweglicbes 
und  iibertragbares  zu  zein  scheint,  oder  es  sind  die  Existenzbedingungen 
des  Bacillus  ausserhalb  des  Mensehen  sebr  schwierige,  resp.  muss  er 
vielleicht  erst  Veranderungen  erleiden,  nni  fur  uns  virulent  zu  werden. 
Jedenfalls  scheint  seine  Uebertragung  eine  noch  viel  weuiger  leichte 
ids  die  der  Tuberculose.  Das  Lepragift  muss  dem  Mensehen  uumittelbar 
anhaften  und  iiber  den  allernacbsten  Kreis  seiner  Person  kaum  herauH 
existiren  konnen,  wahrend  es  nndrerseitH  wieder  sebr  dauerhaft  ist  nnd 
sich  sowohl  im  lebenden  Korper  nach  Impfungen,  wie  im  todten,  nach 
Arning's  Untersuchuugen,  hinge  erhalt.  Es  muss  ein  mit  ihra  ver- 
schleppbarer  und  mit  ihra  zuriickdrangbarer  Ansteckuugsstoff  sein, 
sonst  milssten  wir  iiberhaupt  und  speeiell  in  Egypten  eine  viel  cnormere 
Verbreitung  der  L{^[)ra  erwarten,  wo  sie, — eine  unheilbare  Knuikeit — 
einmal  seit  grauer  Vorzeit  heimisch  ist,  und  sodann  nie  durch  irgeud 
welebe  Maassregeln  der  Absperrung  bekampft  wurde,  wahrend  wir 
andrerseits  saben,  dtiss  sie  durch  strenge  Exclusivmmissregeln  aus 
Central -Europa  zuriiekgedrangt  wurde,  ein  Schauspiel,  das  wir  heute 
wieder  vor  unsern  Augen  in  Norwegen  erleben — wo  es  heute  statt  der 
2,900  Lepr6sen  nur  noch  800  derartige  Kranke  gil)t ! 

Als  interessant  in  dieser  Beziehung  mochte  ich  bier  anfiihren, 
obgleich  die  Erhebung  noch  nicht  abgeschlossen  ist,  die  wir  iiber  diesen 
Punct  anstellten,  dass  bisher  nur  ii  Beduinen  als  leprakrank  zur 
Meldung  kamen.     Es  ist  bekannt,  dass  die  Beduinen  die  Naehkommeu 
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der  urspningMch  sich  iiber  Egypten  ergiessenden  Araber  sind,  und 
zwar  diejenigeo,  die  sich  mit  den  alten  Egjrptern,  den  Fellachen,  nicht 
vermischteny  sondem  sich  von  ihnen  noch  heute  fast  vollig  fern  halten, 
nnd  wenn  sie  auch  fiir  Ein-  und  Verkauf  von  Waaren  und  Nahrungs- 
mittehi  mit  ihnen  verkehren,  auch  z.  Th.  sich  mehr  minder  fest 
angesiedelt  haben,  doch  im  Uebrigen  ein  von  den  ij^ellachen  ganzlieh 
abgesondertes  Leben  fiihren.  Wir  haben  also  hier  den  Fall  einer 
freiwilligen  Absperrung,  bei  sonst  ganz  gleichen  klimatischen  und 
andem  Yerhaltnissen  voraus  ;  und  hier — ^wage  ich  bis  jetzt  nur  zu  sagen 
— scheint  es,  als  ob  der  sich  absperrende  Theil  fast  giinzlich  von  der 
Blrankheit  des  andem  verschont  blieb,  trotz  Jahrhunderte  langem 
Anfenthalt  in  dem  durchseuchten  Lande  !  Auch  dies  ist  ein  Punct,  in 
dem  sorgfaltige  Aufklarung  von  grossem  Interesse  sein  wird. 

Von  ungleich  hoheren  Bedeutung  schien  mir  aber  in  anderm  Sinne 
sowohl  fiir  Eypten  als  Europa  die  Frage,  ob  Europaer  hier  von  Lepra 
inficirtwerden.  Um  dieser  Frage  naher  zu  treten,  erliessen  wir  an  eine 
Anzahl  bekannterer,  langer  hier  ansassiger  europaischer  Aerzte  in 
Alexandrien,  Cairo  und  einigen  anderen  wichtigeren  Platzen  Egyptens, 
die  BittCy  uns  die  folgenden  Fragen  betreffs  dieses  Punctes  zu  beant- 
worten :  ob  sie  je  die  Lepra  bei  einem  Europaer  hier  constatirt  batten  ? 
und  speciell  woher  derselbe  eventuell  stammte  ?  und  ob  nach  Ansicht 
des  betreffenden  Arztes  von  diesem  Fall  anzunehmen  sei,  dass  er  sich  in 
Egypten  inficirt  hatte  ?  Die  Antworten  gingen  zwar  nicht  sehr 
zahlreich  ein,  allein  das  Kesultat  derselben,  was  sich  mir  auch  noch 
durch  personliche  Umfragen  bestfttigte,  ist  doch  ein  sehr  wichtiges.  Es 
ergab  sich  namlich,  dass  ausser  einer  Anzahl  Griechen  nur  eine  Deutsche 
und  sonst  kein  anderer  leproser  Europaer  von  den  Collegen  gesehen 
wurde.  In  2  Fallen  wurde  zwar  angenommen,  dass  die  Ansteckung  in 
Egypten  erfolgt  sei,  allein  auch  diese  beiden  Falle  betreffen  Gkiechen, 
und  der  einzige  Leprose  anderer  Nationalitat— die  Deutsche — ^kam  nicht 
aos  Deutschland,  sondem  aus  Mexico,  wo  die  Lepra  herrscht  und  wo 
sie  sich  auch  nach  Angabe  des  Arztes  inficirt  hatte.  Was  nun  die 
Ghnechen  anlangt,  von  denen  ich  selbst  einige  Falle  im  Regierungs-  und  . 
dem  Diaconissen-Hospital  in  Alexandrien  sah  (die  dort  nebenbei  z. 
Th.  seit  Monaten  mit  Tuberculin  eingespritzt  wurden  und  zwar  einer — 
was  die  G^eschwiire  anlangt,  mit  denen  sein  Korper  bedeckt  war,  mit 
Bichtlichem  Erfolg — er  sah  wie  neu  gehautet  aus,  ahnlich  wie  auch 
ein  Araber  im  Regierungs-Hospital)  ; — was  die  Griechen  anlangt,  sage 
ich,  so  konnen  wir  sie  anf  keinen  Fall  als  beweiskraftig  fiir  eine 
Infection  in  Egypten  gelten  lassen.  Denn  wie  wir  schon  Eingangs 
erwahnten,  sind  die  griechischen  Inseln  voll  von  Lepra,  und  wenn 
nun  bei  Griechen  die  Krankheit  hier  zum  Ausbruch  kam,  d.  h. 
bemerkt  wurde,  und  sie  selbst  vielleicht  eine  Infection  im  Mutterland 
in  Abrede  stellen  oder  diese  auch  vielleicht  nach  ihren  Angaben 
nicht  wahrscheinlich  ist — so  beweist  das  noch  nicht,  dass  sie  sich 
die  Infection  in  Egypten  geholt  haben.  Dasselbe  gilt  natiirlich 
auch  fiir  Syrier — ^von  denen  einer  gemeldet,  der  vor  18  Jahren  hier 
beobachtet   sein    soll*«-denn    Syrien    ist  bekanntlich    gleichfalls    voll 
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von  Lepra.  Positiv  beweisend  konnte  nur  ein  Fall  sein,  wo  ein 
Individuum,  aus  cinen  nicht  contaminirten  Lande  stammezic],  die  Ijepn 
hier  acquirirte.  Ein  solcher  Fall  ist  aber  von  keinem  der  Oollegen,  die 
so  freundlich  waren  uns  zu  antworten,  zur  Kenntniss  gebraclit,  and 
kann  ich  nebenbei  noch  constatiren,  dass  aus  meinen  pers^nlicbeo 
Erkundigungen  sjch  ergab,  dass  so  manche  Antworten  dessludb  wis- 
blieben,  weil  die  CoUegen  eine  solche  im  Verneinungsfall  f  Ctr  muidtlz^ 
hielten. 

Ich  glaube  also  behaupten  zu  konnen,  dass  ein  positiver  Fall  voo 
Erkrankung  an  Lepra  bei  einem  aus  nicht  inficirter  Gkgend  stanunendea 
Europaer,  von  denen  nicht  wenige  schon  in  mehreren  Generationen  hier 
lebten  (z.  B.  Italiener),  in  der  Neuzeit  nicht  vorgekommen  ist.  Idi 
bin  nebenbei  iiberzeugt,  dass  ein  solcher  Fall  hier  ein  gewisses  Aufsehen 
erregt  hatte  und  auch  zu  meiner  Kenntniss  gekommen  ware. 

"Wenn  wir  nun  auch  als  Hauptergebniss  dieser  Erhebung  gefuuden 
haben,  dass  zwar  die  numerische  Zabl  der  LeprOsen  in  Egypten   nicht 
unbetrachtlich,  ihre  relative  aber  gewiss  geringer  ist,  als  z.  B.  auf  den 
benachbarten  Inseln  Griechenlands  und  in  Syrien;  wenn  wir  sodann 
sahen,  dass  die  Krankheit  hier  einen  exquisit  chronischen  Verlauf   und 
Character  zeigt ;  dass  die  Gtefahr  der  Ansteckung  fiir  die  Eingebomen 
keine   grosse  und  eine  solche   fiir  Europaer  eigentlich   gar   nicht    in 
Egypten — bis  jetzt — nachzuweisen  ist,  so  darf  man  daraus  nicht  schliessen 
wollen,  davss   man  nun  auch    nichts  gegen   diese  Krankheit   zu    than 
brauche.     Im  GK^gentheil,  man  soUte  nach  meiner  Meinung  Alles  than, 
um  die  Krankheit  mehr  und  mehr  einzudammen  und  auszurotten  ;  und 
dies  um  so  eher,  als  der  Erfolg  in  sicherer  Aussicht  steht. 

Einmal  ist  es  ein  Gebot  der  Humanitiit,  die  ungliicklichen  Armen- 
die  in  den  hoheren  Stadien  der  Krankheit  einen  entsetzlichen  Anblick 
des  Jammers  und  Elends  darbieten,  der  jedem  civilisirten  Menschen  ein 
Grausen  verursacht,  nicht  verkommen  zu  lassen.     Sodann  ist  es  fur 
den  Staat  immerhin  ein  Gebot  der  Selbsthilfe,  einer  Krankheit  entgegen 
zu  treten,  welche  die  Gesundheit  des  Volkes  und  die  Prosperitat  des 
Landes  fortwahrend  bedroht.     Man  wird  mir  einwenden,  dass  ich  grade 
ausfiihrte,  dass  keine  GFefahr  vorlage.     Eine  unmittelbare  Gefahr  wie 
etwa  bei  Pocken  oder  gar  der  Cholera  liegt  allerdings  nicht  vor.    Allein 
in  einzelnen  Districten  ist  doch  die  Seuche  schon  jetzt  ziemlich  stark 
verbreitet,  und  kamen  z.  B.  von  Farascour  und  Dekirniss  bereits  Klagen 
und  Anfragen  von  Regierungsorganen,  wie  dem  Uebel  abzuhelfen  sei— 
sodann  ist  bei  der  immer  grosseren  Erleichterung   und   Zunahme  ^c» 
Verkehrs  keineswegs  von  der  Hand  zu  weisen,  dass  sie  sich  mehr  nnd 
mehr  ausbreite,  falls  ihr  nicht  Einhalt  gethan  wird ;  und  schliesslich 
kann  Niemand  dafiir  stehen,  dass  nicht  vielleicht  die  Krankheit  durch 
irgend  welche  Verhaltnisse,   deren   Vorausbeurtheilung    sich   unseror 
Kenntniss  entzieht,  lebhafter  aufflackert  und  heftiger  um  sich  greift  ? 
Egypten  nimmt  ausseriiem  im  Orient  eine  ganz  l>esondere  und  eigen- 
thiimliche  Stellung  gegen  Europa  ein  und  es  hat  als  civilisirter  Steat 
gegen   sich    und    gegen   Europa    zweifellos   die   Pflicht,  gegen  diese 
entsetzliche  "  prahistorische "  Krankheit  Front  zu  machen,  und  man 
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-wire!  mit  Sicberheit  erwarteu  diirfen,  dass  die  Regierung  Sr.  Hoheit  des 
Khediven — welcher  an  den  wichtigen  hygienischen  Fragen  des  Landes 
stets  ein  besonderes  Interesse  uiinmt — Alles  thuu  wird,  was  in  ihren 
Kraf ten  steht,  urn  diesen  unheimlieben  Feind  zu  bekampfen,  wie  man 
Hcbon  jetzt  in  einzelnen  Provinzen  diese  Frage  in  Betracbt  zu  ziehen 
beginnt. 

Es  liegen  aber  bier  die  Verhaitnisse  insofern  giinstig,  als  es  meiner 
Ansicbt  nacb  einer  rigorosen  Absperning,  die  nacb  dem  Cbaraeter  des 
Volkes  wobl  auf  heftigen  Widersprucb  stossen  und  ilberhaupt  nicbt 
durcb  fiihrbar  sein  wiirde,  bier  nicbt  bedarf. 

Notbig    ware :    einmal  die  Griindung  von   Lepra  -  Hospitalem, 

vielleicbt  1  oder  2  grossere  unter  tiicbtigen  Aerzten  und  kleinere  iiber 

die  Provinzen  nacb  Bediirfniss  verstreut — welcbe  die  Armen  aufnebmen 

und  zugleicb  eine  Statte  der  Pflege  und  Bebandlung  dieser  Ungliick- 

lichen  sein,  sowie  dem  Studium  der  Krankbeit  dienen  sollten.     Sodann 

ni5cbte  icb  vorscblagen,  ein  G^esetz  zu  erlassen,  wie  es  1885  in  Norwegen 

auf    Betrieb    Hansens    gescbab,    und    welcbes    mir    ausserordentUcb 

rationell    erscbeint,   namlicb,   dass   jeder   Leprakranke    einen    eignen 

Wobnraum,  Bett-,  Wascb-  und  Essgescbirr  etc.  baben  muss  und  er 

nur  in  dem  Fall  gezwungen  ist,  in  ein  Leprabospital  zu  geben,  falls  er 

sicb    diescn    Bedingungen    nicbt  unterwerfen   will    oder  kann ; — ^was 

naturlicb   zumeist  ganzlicb  Mittellose  sein   werden.     Hierzu  ist  aber 

eine  sorgfaltige  XJeberwacbung  der  Kranken   von  Seiten  der  Sanitat 

notbig. 

Wie  sicb  diese  Verbaltnisse  nun  auch  in  Zukunft  gestalten  mogen, 

sollten  z.  B.  Staatsmittel  zunacbst  nicbt  ausreicbend  fiir  die  Griindung 

der  Hospitaler  vorbanden  sein,  so  zweifle  icb  nicbt,  dass  ein  Appell 

an  die  Menscbenbebe  der  hiesigen  eingebornen,  wie  speciell  europaiscben 

begUterten     Gesellscbaftclassen    ein     reges    Entgegenkommen    finden 

wiirde,  wie  sicb  z.  B.  aucb  in  Livland  neuerdings  eine  Privat-Gesell- 

scbaft  "Fiir  die  Bekampfung  der  Lepra"   gebildet  bat.     Jedenfalls 

werde  icb  es  fiir  meine  Aufgabe  eracbten,  meinerseits  die  Lepra  in 

Egypten  weiti^r  zu  verfolgen  und  zu  studiren,  wozu  icb  diese  Enquete, 

iiber  die  icb  in  Vorliegendem,  so  weit  es  mir  bis  jetzt  moglicb  war,  sie 

durcbzuarbeiten,  und  von  der  so  mancbe  Frage  nocb  einer  eingebeuderen 

Priifung  barrt,   beriebtet  babe, — als   die   erste   Stufe  betracbte.     AI9 

nachstes  Ziel  erscbeint  es  mir  dabei,  die  eingelaufenen  FaUe  moglicbst 

selbst  zu  controlliren,  sodann  werde  icb  das  eingegangene  Material  an 

ftlle  betreffenden   Districte  zuriickgeben  lasson  und  vorscblagen,  dass 

davon  ein  Register  angelegt  wird,  nacb  welcbem  die  aufgefiibrten  Falle 

bis  zu  ibrem  etwaigen  Tode  weiter  controUirt  werden,  unter  Eintragung 

der  wichtigsten  Notizen  und  mit  Hinzuf  ilgung  neuer  Falle. 

Damit  ware  zugleicb  ein  Stammmaterial  gescbaffen,  welcbes  sofort 
zur  Hand  ware,  wenn  das  oben  angedeutete  Gesetz  angenommen  wiirde, 
welches  s^inen  segensreicben  Einfluss  gewiss  scbon  in  bi^ld  absebb^er 
Zeit  f iiblbar  macben  wiinle. 
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LiJiE  i>ER  Leprosen  in  Egypten  nach  der  EnquAte  im  Jahre  1890 
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Thursday,  13th  August  189L 


The  Chair  was  saocessively  occupied  by 

The  President,  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.B.S., 

and 

Dr.  Gbobg  von  Matb. 


Indian  Factory  Legislation. 

BY 

Holt  S.  Haixbtt,  C.B. 


In  the  census  of  1881  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  India  was 
classed  as  ^'  workers  "  in  various  materials.  Of  these  more  than  8,000,000 
were  distinguished  as  females,  and  nearly  13,000,000  as  males. 

In  the  British  Isles  such  workers  are  protected,  so  far  as  females 
and  young  males  are  concerned,  from  the  exactions  of  their  employers 
by  our  factory  and  workshop  legislation.  In  India,  however,  where 
the  patient  endurance  of  the  people  surpasses  imagination,  and  the 
sweater  is  master  of  the  situation,  protective  legisli^on  is  refused  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes.  Barely  50,000  women  and 
children  out  of  the  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  women  and  children 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits  have  been  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  recently  enacted  India  Factory  Act. 

Under  the  India  Factory  Act  all  workers  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  who  are  engaged  in  the  following  works  are  excluded  from  pro- 
tection : — 

1.  Factories  employing  less  than  50  hands,  with  exceptions  which 

may  be  made  by  local  governments  for  factories  employing  not 
less  than  20  hands. 

2.  Factories  working  less  than  four  montfis  in  the  year,  which 

include  most  of  the  cotton  presses  and  ginning  factories. 

3.  Factories  on  indigo,  tea,  and  coffee  plantations. 

4.  Workshops. 

I  will  first  deal  with  workshops  and  the  minor  factories  which 
are  excluded  from  the  Act.  Owing  to  workshops  not  having  been 
brought  under  regulation,  children  of  any  age,  from  babies  in  arms 
upwa^rds,  may  be  employed  in  them  for  any  number  of  hours  in  the 
day  or  night,  and  under  the  most  insanitary  conditions.  After  inspecting 
tt  few  of  these  works  in  which  wool  and  wheat  cleaning  was  being 
carried  on  by  hand,  and  the  dust  was  nearly  suffocating,  Mr.  Jones, 
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presses  and  ginning  factories  were  occasionally  worked  continuously 
for  eight  and  10  and  12  days  and  nights  at  a  stretch,  with  a  rest  of 
half  an  hour  in  the  evening ;  and,  as  a  rule,  from  4  and  5  a.m.  to  7, 
8,  and  9  p.m.,  without  any  stoppage  during  the  day.  If  six  or  eight 
hours  a  day  is  as  long  as  a  man  should  be  employed  in  these  works, 
it  is  surely  abominable  cruelty  to  allow  lads,  girls,  women,  and  children 
to  be  employed  in  them  day  after  day  for  23^  hours  at  a  stretch. 

The  case  for  protecting  the  hands  in  minor  factories  and  work- 
shops was  80  strong  that  the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  of  1884, 
though  largely  composed  of  persons  interested  in  Indian  factorieSf 
allowed  in  their  Report  that  every  work  employing  a  single  member 
of  the  protected  classes  ought  to  be  under  regulation.     They  said  : — 

"  We  are  stropgly  of  opinion  that  all  factories — no  matter  what  the 
number  of  hands  employed — in  which  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 
power  is  used,  should  be  under  regulation,  and  that  other  places  or 
workshops  where  manual  labour  is  exercised  should  be  brought  under 
the  law  if  10  members  of  the  protected  classes  are  employed  therein. 
We  may  add  that  we  draw  the  line  at  10,  owing  to  the  impossibility, 
without  more  inspectors  being  appointed,  of  enforcing  the  law  in 
workshops  employing  less  hands." 

*To  work  children,  young  persons,  and  women  beyond  certain 
limits,  is  to  work  them  beyond  the  point  where  work  becomes  cruel  and 
injurious  to  the  employed.  Captain  May,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  laid  a  very  clear  statement  on  this  subject 
before  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  Commission  of  1875.  He 
said: — 

"  I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  a  Government  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  labour,  so  far  as  to  prevent  cruelty  and  injury  to 
the  labourer ;  but  that  it  is  neither  its  duty  nor  its  right  to  restrict  them 
any  further.  I  consider  that  this  cruelty  and  injury  point  would  be 
reached,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  by  the  Acts  of  1864,  1867,  1870, 
and  1871,  if  slightly  amended ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  average  of 
five  hours  of  work  per  day  for  children,  and  10  hours  for  young  persons 
and  women,  is  neither  so  cruel  nor  so  injurious  as  to  require  further 
legiAlative  reduction.  In  the  case  of  boys,  I  should  not  lower  the  age, 
f.c.,  18,  for  unrestricted  labour,  because  in  many  instances  the  stripling 
of  16  is  less  able  to  bear  excessive  work  than  the  boy  of  13  or  14." 

Some  surgeons,  well  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  factory  labour, 
have  placed  the  injury  point  beyond  which  young  persons  between 
14  and  18  years  of  age  should  not  work  considerably  below  10  hours  a 
day,  and  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  standing  for  ^\q  hours  a 
day  at  a  machine  is  too  much  for  a  child  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14. 

In  his  stat-ement  "On  the  Physique  of  Factory  Children,"  for- 
warded to  the  Factory  Commission  of  1875,  Mr.  Charles  Roberts, 
F.R.C.S.,  who  investigated  the  subject  for  the  purposes  of  Dr.  Bridges 
and  Mr.  Holmes'  "Report  to  the  Local  Government    Board  on  the 
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"  proposed   changes   in    hours    and    ages   of    employment    in    t-extile 

"  factories/'  urged  tliat : — 

"  From  a  physical  point  of  view,  I  am  of  opinion  that — 

"  A  child  under  the  age  of  10  years  should   not  be  allowed  to  work 

in  a  factory  or  workshop. 

"From  the  age  of  10  to  that  of  14  they  might  be  allowed  to  work 
half-time  at  occupations  which  do  not  require  much  physical  strength,  or 
a  constrained  position  of  either  standing,  walking,  or  sitting. 

"  From  the  age  of  14  to  18  they  might  be  allowed  to  work  three- 
quarter  time,  and  after  that  age  full  time  in  factories  and  workshops. 

"  These  rules  should  apply  equally  to  both  sexes."* 

In  the  course  of  hif*  investigation  he  hml  found  that — 

"  Flat-foot  and  a  general  disposition  to  knock -knee  is  very  common 
among  the  factory  children,  and  increased  with  age ;  while  both  these 
deformities  are  rare  among  agricultural  children." 

After  examining  many  thousand  operatives,  he  found  that  no 
less  than  132*4  per  thousand  factory  workers  of  12  years  of  age  were 
affected  with  flat-foot,  while  at  the  age  of  eight  the  ratio  was  only  15'1 
per  thousand.  This  shows  conclusively  the  e\dl  effects  that  sfnn fl- 
ing for  five  hours  a  day  has  upon  the  framework  of  children.  Yet 
th(^  India  Grovernraent  has  sanctioned  an  Act  which  allows  cliildn*n 
of  nine  years  of  age  to  work  standing  at  a  machine  for  seven  hours  a 
day. 

In  fuctories  coming  under  the  India  Factory  Act  of  1891,  lads 
over  14  years  of  age  are  classed  under  the  Act  as  men,  and  girls  over 
the  same  age  are  classed  as  women.  Lads  and  men  are  only  so  far 
proteetcni  by  the  Act  that  they  are  alloAved  one  day*8  rest  in  seven  ;  and 
in  factories  not  working  on  the  shift  system,  are  granted  an  intei-val  of 
half  an  hour  for  meals  at  noon.  Lads  and  men  engaged  in  factories 
working  on  the  shift  system  may  be  employed  day  and  night  for  six 
days  in  the  week,  or  144  hours  a  week  without  rest;  and  for  141  hoiu's 
a  week  in  mills  using  electric  or  other  artificial  light,  but  not  working 
on  a  shift  system.  Even  in  mills  not  using  artificial  light,  men  anil 
lads  may  be  kept  at  work  from  dawn  to  dusk,  a  period  of  about  14  hours  a 
day,  or  84  hours  a  week,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year — double  the 
number  of  hours  that  Mr.  Roberts  considered  young  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  could  be  employed  in  a  textile  factory  without  risk  of 
injury  to  their  frame  and  constitution. 

Under  the  Act  girls  and  women  are  permitted  to  work  1 1  hours  a 
day,  or  66  hours  a  week,  or  9^  hours  a  week  longer  than  they  may 
work  in  textile  factories  in  this  country.  In  factories  not  working  on  a 
shift  system,  the  period  in  which  women's  work  may  be  taken  is 
between   5  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  the  same  as  that  fixed  for  children,  and 


For  the  opinion  of  medical  men  in  India,  see  Appendix  A^  page  227  post. 
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t^liis  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  of  1884 
\mrged  that — 

**  Women  and  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  before  6  a.m. 
or  after  6  p.m." 

Only  one  and  a  half  hours  are  allowed  for  a  woman's  meals,  and  only 
an  aggregate  of  half  an  hour  for  those  of  children.  Owing  to  the  loose 
limits  in  which  work  may  be  performed,  a  woman  may  be  working 
22^  hours  a  day  on  the  shift  system,  or  13^  hours  a  day  in  a  factory 
not  working  on  the  shift  system,  instead  of  the  sanctioned  11  hours ; 
and  a  child  may  be  working  14^  hours,  instead  of  the  sanctioned  seven 
tionrs,  without  the  inspector  having  any  possible  check  upon,  or  clue  to, 
their  proceedings. 

The  India  Factory  Commission  of  last  year  stated  that : — 
**  The  result  of  the  present  lisiw  has  been  that  hundreds  of  chidren 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  12  are  now  daily  employed  in  India  as 
full-timers,  doing  12,  13,  and  14  hours*  work,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  health." 

When  the  law  is  broken  the  operatives  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to  the 
inspector,  because  they  are  well  aware  that  if  they  did  the  manufacturer 
would  turn  them  out  of  his  works.  This  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
Mr.  Jones's  Beport,  contained  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  Her  Majesty's 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  1887,  where,  in  referring 
to  the  trial  of  a  manufacturer  in  India  on  the  charge  of  employing 
children  for  mt)nths  over-hours,  and  not  allowing  them  the  legal  time  for 
meals,  and  deducting  half  the  amount  due  to  them  in  wages  on  various 
pretexts,  he  stated  that — 

"  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  magistrate,  my  own,  and 
the  police,  that  these  children  had  all  been  frightened  into  making 
this  denial  of  their  first  statements;  but  as  their  master  was  the 
only  large  employer  of  labour  in  the  district  a  quarrel  with  him  meant 
semi-starvation." 

;    The  shift  system  sanctioned  for  India  combines  the  evils  of  loose 
limits  with  the  still  greater  evil  of  allowing  women  and  girls,  as  well 
03  lads,  to  be  employed  at  night.     Night  work  is  injurious  and  contrary 
to  nature.    Night  was  made  for  sleep  and  not  for  work.    For  children 
under  the  age  of  21,  working  at  night  was  abolished  in  this  country  by 
the  Apprentice  Act  of  1802,  and  in  each  succeeding  Factory  Act  it 
has  been  prohibited  for  all  up  to  the  age  of  either  21  or  18.     In  1847 
it  was  abolished  for  women  in  textile  factories,  and  in  1867  for  women 
employed  in  non-textile  factories  and  workshops.     At  the  Berlin  Labour 
Conference  it  was  prohibited  for  women  and  children,  and  for  all  young 
persons  under  the  age  of  18.    In  India  night  work  is  especially  hiu:mful. 
It  is  well  known  that  more  people  are  seized  with,  and  die  from,  heat 
apoplexy  in  that  country  at  night  than  in  the  day.    It  is  rather  late  in 
the  century  for  the  Government  of  India  to  pass  a  Factory  Act  sanction- 
ing night  work  for  young  persons  and  women ! 

The  India  Factory  Act  permits  protected  children  of  nine  years  of 
age  to  be  employed  without  a  certi^cate  of  physical  fitness  for  42  hours 
a  week,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  weight  of  evidence  given  before 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  Commission  in  this  country  against 
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permitting  any  child  under  10  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  either 
factories  or  workshops,  and  in  fjico  of  the  faet  that  children  between 
11  and  14  years  of  age  are,  by  the  English  Act  of  this  session,  only 
allowed  to  work  28 J  hours  a  week  in  textile  factories  in  this  country, 
and  that  no  child  under  11  yeurs  of  age  is  ix>rmitted  to  work  in  any 
factory  or  workshop. 

Mr.  James  Piatt,  the  great  machinist  of  Ohlham,  who  has  visited 
most  countries  where  spinning  is  ciu'ried  on,  and  is  an  expert  on  the 
subject,  has  given  his  opinion  that : — 

"  The  spinners  of  India,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lancashire 
operatives,  are  more  deft  with  their  fingers  than  any  other  operatives  in 
the  world." 

An  English  operative  is  allowed  to  be  not  only  the  best  spinner, 
but  also  the  most  efficient  weaver  in  the  world.  A  Lancashire  weaver, 
with  his  assistant,  attends  four  looms,  against  two  tend<»d  by  his  Scotch 
rival,  and  runs  his  four  looms  at  a  greiiter  sjkm^iI.  Yet  the  provisions 
of  the  British  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  are  deemed  as  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  Scotch  as  for  English  opemtives.  Why,  then,  should 
an  exception  be  made  for  India  ?  To  work  an  ill-fed  and  wretchedly- 
housed  Indian  openitive,  of  far  less  physical  cajmcity  and  stamina  than 
an  English  operative,  for  a  greater  number  of  hours,  because  he  can 
turn  out  less  work  per  hour  than  an  English  operative,  is  as  wicked 
and  cruel  as  it  wouhl  be  to  work  an  English  child  for  double  the  hours 
a  man  is  employed,  on  the  plea  that  the  chiUl  only  turns  out  jkh*  hour 
one  half  of  the  task  of  a  man. 

To  work  men  and  lads,  from  14  yejirs  of  age  and  upwards,  under 
the  penalty  of  dismissal  from  employment  if  they  refuse,  for  14  hours 
a  day,  in  a  standing  position,  during  the  hottest  time  of  tht*  year,  with 
only  half  an  hour* s  interval  for  meals  ami  rest,  and  one  or  two  necessiu'y 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes  for  answering  the  calls  of  nature,  is  a  disgrace 
to  India  manufacturers,  an<l  caIIs  loiuUy  for  redress  by  Government 
legislation. 

I  will  now  treat  with  the  statement  of  reasons  for  not  applying 
the  English  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  to  India,  given  in  X\w  despatch 
of  the  Government  of  India  to  Lord  Cross,  dated  Calcutta,  Miuch  5, 
1889.     The  statement  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  We  desire  to  give  expression  to  our  view  that  the  English  Factory 
Acts  are  inapplicable  to  the  present  conditions  of  labour  in  Indian 
factories.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  the  employees  in  Indian  factories 
reach  a  standard  of  comfort  and  content  which  is  not  attained  l)y  persons 
in  their  own  ranks  of  life  who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  of  a  different 
nature.  Machinery,  moreover,  is,  owing  to  the  comparative  absence  of 
competition,  driven  in  the  factories  in  India  at  a  pace  so  slow  tliat  it 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  England,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  many  of 
the  mills  in  India  about  twice  as  many  o|)eratives  are  employed  as 
would  be  employed  in  mills  of  the  same  capacity  in  England.  It 
follows  that  the  work  of  the  operative  in  an  Indian  factory  is  fai*  more 
desultory  and  less  exhausting  than  that  of  an  operative  working  in 
England,  and    that    provisions   which   are   rendered   necessary  by  the 
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exacting  nature  of  the  labour  in  English  mills,  are  not  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  operatives^  who  would,  indeed,  be  prejudicially 
ckffected  by  them,  while  they  would  impose  a  needless  and  uncalled-for 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  industries  of  India." 

Ijet  us  see  how  this  statement  stands  the  test  of  evidence  given  by 
mill    managers,  factory  inspectors,  medical  men,  and  operatives  before 
ITactory  Commissions  which  sat  in  India  in  1875,  1884,  and  1890.     If 
suffering,  through  cotton   dust  and  defective  ventilation,  from  chest 
diseases,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  and  derangements 
of  the  stomach ;  if  sleeping  in  dmnp  and  crowded  dens  for  part  of  the 
night,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the  open  air 
outside  the  mill  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  whilst  waiting  for  the 
doors  to  be  opened  at  daybreak ;  if  having  to  rise  at  3  a.m.  to  cook 
their  meals,  or  else  going  to  work  without  breakfast ;  if  toiling  from 
dawn  to  dusk  every  day,  a  period  of  14  hours  during  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  in  factories  artificially  heated  by  steam,  with  one  single 
interval  for  meals  and  rest  of  a  bare  half  hour,  from  which  the  rapacious 
masters  generally  manage  to  crib  at  least  15  minutes ;  if  risking  the 
cripplement  of   their  frame  and   deadly   injury  to   their  constitution 
through  working   in  a  standing  position   for   14  hours  a  day  in  an 
enervating  atmosphere   laden  with  cotton   dust,  fluff,  and  disease;   if 
being  driven  and  bullied  and  Ix^ten  by  overseers  armed  with  canes ;  if 
being  denied  all  time  for  recreation  and  domestic  happiness ;  if  being 
grudged  their  hard-earned  wage-pittance,  and  being  paid  their  earnings, 
instead  of  by  the  week,  as  in  this  country,  by  the  month,  and  frequently 
a  fortnight  and  even  two  months  in  arrears ;  if  being  thus  forced,  an 
easy  prey,  into  the  web  of  heartless  and  unscrupulous  money  lenders, 
who  mulct  them  in  an  interest,  according  to  Mr.  Factory  Inspector 
Jones,  varying  from  75  to  225  per  cent,  per  annum ;  if  all  of  these 
form  "  a  standard  of  comfort  and  content "  for  operatives  surpassing  that 
o£  less  favoured  "  persons  in  their  own  rank  of  life  who  are  engaged 
"   in  pursuits  of  a  different  nature,"  in  which  must  be  included  minor 
factories    and  workshops — nothing  further  can    be  required  to  prove 
the  urgency  of  applying  our  British  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  to  our 
Indian  Empire,  so  that  these  miserably  degraded  and  joyless  toilers  in 
dark,  dirty,  dusty,  overcrowded,  and  unwholesome  dens ;  these  pnny, 
over-tasked  natives  of  India ;  these  children  of  children  who,  according 
to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  his  speech  on  the  address  in  1888,  have  only 
one-fifth  the  strength  of  an  Englishman,  and  are  naturally  capable  of 
doing  only  one-fifth  of  the  labour ;  these  wretched  beings  scrambling  for 
work  at  any  price,  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  pleasures  of  existence, 
slaving  as  no  slave  would  work,  with  unremitting  energy,  in  the  hope  of 
earning  a  little  extra  money  at  the  dearly  bought  price  of  their  health  ; 
these  human  beings,  our  fellow  subjects,  who  are  treated  worse  than 
beasts  of  burden,  may  be  raised  from  their  present  state  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation,  and  rescued  from  the  inhuman  exactions  of  their 
merciless  taskmasters  who  are  wringing  the  very  life  out  of  them. 

The  statement  that  **  machinery  is,  owing  to  the  comparative  absence 
"  of  competition,  driven  in  the  factories  of  India  at  a  pace  so  slow  that 
^'  it  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England,"  may  have  been  true  20  years 
t    p.  2596.  p 
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ago,  but  it  is  not  true,  in  the  case  of  mills  with  the  newest  machinery, 
at  the  present  time.  It  wiis  conclusively  disproved  by  the  evidence  of 
managers  of  Bombay  mills  and  people  well  acquainted  with  their  work- 
ing, before  the  "  Bombay  and  Lancasliire  Cotton  Spinning  Inquiry  "  in 
1888,  where  it  was  stated,  without  dissent,  that  cotton  spindles  are  run 
as  fast  in  India  ay  in  Lancashire,  and  that  the  Indian  operatives  are 
increasing  in  skill. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  and  results  of  factory  legislation 
in  this  country  must  know  that  the  enactment  of  the  British  Factory 
and  Workshop  Acts  in  our  Indian  Empire  could  not  prove  otherwise 
than  a  boon  to  the  working  classes  of  that  country.  The  English  Legis- 
lature extended  its  protection  to  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
in  the  face  of  a  powerful  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  English  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts 
have  conferred  the  greatest  possible  benefit  on  the  operatives,  without 
diminishing  the  profits  of  the  employers  in  any  way.  The  same  reasons 
that  are  still  put  forth  in  India  against  factory  legislation  have  been 
urged  over  and  over  again  in  this  country,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
our  Factory  Acts,  but  in  vain ;  and  there  are  ample  facts  to  liantl  to 
cleiirly  iridicjite  that  the  imposition  of  the  British  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts  in  India  would  not  impose  the  slightest  obsUfccle  to  tht*  development 
of  the  industries  of  that  country.* 

It  is  owing  to  ignorance  of  such  facts,  and  to  the  consequent 
continued  belief  in  the  long  since  exploded  plea  of  manufacturers,  that 
all  factory  legislation  restricting  the  hours  of  Inborn*  must  tell  adversely 
against  the  industries  of  a  country  that  has  induced  the  G^overumeut  of 
India  to  deny  due  protection  to  the  working  classes  of  that  country. 
The  Legislative  Council  of  India  is  dominated  by  the  capitalist  interest. 
Capitalists  form  part  and  parcel  of  it ;  but  the  working  classes  are  not 
represented  on  the  Council,  and  a  deaf  em*  is  therefore  turned  to  their 
claims  and  entreaties  for  protection  ;  and  to  the  advice  of  Government 
of  India  medical  officials  who  have  urged  that  men  should  only  be 
employed  in  ftictories  for  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day,  women  for  eight  t>r 
nine  hours,  and  cliildren  for  five  or  six  hours. 

To  ensure  the  enactment  of  suitable  protection  for  the  Indian 
working  classes,  the  Reports  of  the  Imlia  Factory  and  Sanitary  Com- 
missions that  have  been  held,  together  with  the  evidence  and  all  existing 
reports  and  opinions  of  India  Factory  Inspectors  and  Heidth  Officers, 
should  be  laid  before  the  "  Standing  Committee,  on  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures "  in  this  country,  and  instructions  given  to  that  Committee  to 
draw  out  a  comprehensive  and  ade(piHte  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
for  our  Indian  Empire,  in  order,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Cross,  *■*  to 
"  secure,  without  fail,  for  the  vai-ious  classes  of  operatives  in  India,  au 
"  amount  of  protection  for  life  and  limb,  and  an  amount  of  security 
"  for  the  health  of  women,  young  persons,  and  cliildren,  not  inferior  to 
"  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  law  of  England.*' 


•  For  the  effect  of  reduced  working  hourB  in  fantorien,  nee  Appendix  B,  page  229,po£^« 
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'Appendix  A. 

Medical  Opinions  upon  the  Hours  of  Labour  in  Indian  Factories. 

1.  Dr.  Thomas  Stephenson  Wen*,  Health  Officer  to  the  Bombay 
Municipality^  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the  Bombay  Factory 
Commission  of  1875,  said : — 

"  He  had  been  in  Bombay  more  than  four  years,  and  had  made 
bimself  practically  acquainted  with  the  mills.     He  had  visited  some  of 
tbemy  both  privately  and  in  his  capacity  of  Health  Officer,  at  different 
hours  and  on  various  occasions.  No  child  under  the  age  of  10  years  should 
be  employed  in  the  mills,  and  children  between  10  and  14  years  of  age 
should  not  work  more  than  six  hours.     The  hours  of  work  in  the  mills 
were  too  long.     Men  ought  not  to  work  more  than  10  hours,  exclusive 
of  their  meals.     The  temperature  of  98  degrees  was  too  high  for  opera- 
tives to  work  in  for  long  hours.      He  would  commend  90  degrees  as  a 
maximum  temperature." 

2.  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson,  House  Surgeon  in  a  Bombay  Hospital,  said, 
before  the  same  Commission,  that — 

^'  He  had  been  21  years  in  the  hospital,  and  was  medical  officer 
to  two  of  the  mills,  one  of  which  had  been  in  his  charge  for  18  years. 
There  are  cases  now  and  then  among  the  mill  people  of  chest  diseases, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  and  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  all  due  to  long  confinement  in  the  mills.  The  atmosphere 
of  mills  is  injurious  to  all.  The  temperature  is  too  high  and  the 
atmosphere  is  flufl^.  The  present  hours  of  work  are  too  long  for  all 
classes  of  operatives.  He  proposed  a  working  day  of  11  hours,  out 
of  which  one  hour  should  be  given  for  meals  and  rest.  He  would  allow 
66  leave  days,  including  Sundays.  He  considered  a  day's  rest,  after  a 
week's  work,  a  physiological  necessity." 

3.  Dr.  Lumsdaine,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  who  in  1878  was  instructed  by  the  GK)vemment  to  carefully 
inspect  the  factories  and  report  on  their  condition,  and  as  to  the  protec- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  the  operatives,  after  inspecting  22  of  the 
cotton  mills,  urged  in  his  Eeport  that — 

"  I  think  impartial  opinion  will  say  the  hours  of  labour  ought  to  be 
reduced.  For  men,  I  would  suggest  10  hours  ;  for  women,  and  boys 
from  13  upward,  nine  hours ;  and  for  children,  six  hours ;  and  in  this 
time  I  would  give  one  interval  of  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and 
another  in  the  afternoon ;  so  the  real  working  time  would  be  nine,  eight, 
and  five  hours.  On  pm^ly  physical  grounds  I  would  close  the  mills  one 
day  in  every  seven." 

4.  Rbpobt  of  the  Bombay  Sanitaky  Commission  of  1884. — ^This 
Medical  Commission  was  composed  of  Surgeon-Majors  Lyon,  Gray,  and 
"Waters.     In  the  course  of  their  Beport  they  stated  that — 

"We  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  daily  working  hours  of  these 
mills  should,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  general  health  of  the  operatives 
and  with  a  view  of  preventing  accidents  from  working  in  rooms 
msufilciently  lighted,  be  defined  by  law ;  and  that,  further,  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  health  of  the  operatives,  it  should  be  compulsory  to  allow 
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certam  periods  of  rest  in  the  day,  and  a  certain  fixed  number  of  holidays, 
say  four,  per  month.  Lastly,  we  have  to  state  that  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  present  limit  of  age  for  children,  seven  to  12,  is  too  low.  We 
think  the  lower  limit  should  be  raised,  as  in  England,  to  10.  The  upper 
limit  ought,  we  think,  also  to  be  raised,  say  to  14.  We  have  also  to  say 
that  we  have  visited  several  of  the  minor  factories,  and  that  from  the 
result  of  our  visit  we  are  of  opinion — 

"  1.  That  on  account  of  the  danger  to  life  from  fires,  explosions, 
accidents  from  unfenced  machinery,  Ac.,  every  such  factory  employing 
machinery,  other  than  machinery  worked  by  hand  or  animal  power, 
should  be  placed  under  supervision. 

"  2.  That  on  account  of  the  danger  to  health  likely  to  arise  from 
overcrowding,  every  factory  employing  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
hands  should  also  be  similarly  placed  under  supervision." 

6.  Pr.  Hewlett,  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  Sanitary  Commissioner 
for  the  Bombay  Presidency,  urged,  in  his  Beport  for  1884 — 

"  I  decidedly  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  small  factories  and  workshops." 

6.  Mrs.  Pechey  Phipson,  who  for  seven  years  had  medically 
attended  Indian  women,  in  her  lecture,  on  October  11,  1890,  in  Bombay 
on  child-marriage,  pointed  out  how  greatly  natives  of  India  were  behind 
Europeans  in  physical  development,  and  with  reference  to  the  age  of 
maturity  in  India,  declared  that — 

"  So  far  from  Hindoo  girls  being  precocious  in  physical  develop- 
ment, they  are  much  behind  in  this  respect ;  that  a  Hindoo  girl  of  15  is 
about  equal  to  an  English  child  of  11  instead  of  the  reverse,  and  that  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  to  the  contrary  by  Englishmen  who 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Hindoo  family  life  were 
totally  misleading." 

Addressing  the  natives  of  India  who  were  present  she  said  :— 
"  You  say,  *  We  marry  our  girls  when  they  reach  puberty,*  and  yott 
take  as  an  indication  of  that  stage  one  only,  and  that  the  least  certain,  of 
the  many  changes  which  go  to  make  up  maturity.  It  is  the  least  certain, 
because  the  most  variable  and  dependent  more  upon  climate  and  con- 
ditions of  life  than  upon  any  true  physical  development.  No  one  would 
deny  that  a  strong  country  girl  of  13  was  more  mature  physically  than  a 
girl  of  11  brought  up  in  the  close,  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
city ;  yet  you  say  that  the  latter  has  attained  to  puberty  and  that  the 
former  has  not.  Without  going  into  the  domain  of  physiology  for  proof 
of  assertion,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  very  practical  proof  of  its 
truth  which  you  have  in  the  fact,  well  known  to  you  all,  that  girls  married 
at  this  so-called  period  of  puberty  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bear  children  till 
some  years  later,  i.e.,  till  they  ret^ly  approach  maturity.  .  .  •  Does  not 
your  own  experience  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  three  foUoMring  con- 
clusions ? — 

"  1.  That  marriage  under  13  or  14  leads  generally  to  the  permanent 
ill-health  (if  not  fatal  injury)  of  the  girl,  and  to  sterility. 
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"  2.  That  where  childbirth  takes  place  at  that  early  age  no  fresh 
effort  is  put  forth,  and  no  subsequent  children  are  born. 

"  3.  That,  even  if  marriage  is  delayed  till  - 14,  where  conception 
takes  place  immediately  sterility  follows  after;  but  where  the  girl  is 
strong  and  healthy  there  is  a  lapse  of  three  or  four  years  before  child- 
bearing  begins — ^a  proof  that  puberty  had  not  been  reached  tmtil  then. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases,  but  does  not  the  consensus  of 
experience  point  to  these  as  general  truths  ? 

"  Another  disadvantage  of  premature  marriage  is  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  young  wife  bears  children  they  are  puny  and  sickly.  Thousands 
of  still-born  children,  hecatombs  of  dead  infants,  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  sickly,  disBgured,  and  deformed  people  bear  witness  to  the 
results  of  this  pernicious  custom.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  any  one  of  you,  has  it 
never  occurred  to  you,  when  you  have  looked  upon  your  young  wife 
turned  into  a  decrepit  old  woman  through  your  doing,  that  she  has  a 
right  to  revile  you  as  the  author  of  all  her  affliction  ?  Does  it  never 
dawn  across  your  mind,  as  you  look  upon  the  sickly  boy  whom  you  tend 
with  so  much  care  as  the  sole  hope  of  your  declining  years,  that,  instead 
of  returning  your  affection,  he  would  be  justified  in  turning  upon  you 
and  cursing  you  as  the  author  of  his  wretched  being  ?  .  .  .  For  cen- 
turies you  have  been  children  of  children,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of 
becoming  servants  of  servants." 

In  the  face  of  such  a  scathing  exposure,  and  .of  the  opinion  of 
medical  men  and  of  common  sense,  the  Gk>vernment  of  India  maintains 
that  puny,  half-grown  girls  and  boys  of  14  years  of  age  in  India  should 
be  considered  men  and  women  and  permitted  to  slave  in  Indian  factories 
for  far  longer  hours  than  full-grown  and  well -developed  English  men 
and  women  can  work  in  similar  factories  in  the  British  Isles  without 
injury  to  their  fram^  and  constitution  ! 


Appendix  B. 
The  effect  of  reduced  Working  Hours  in  Factories, 

It  has  been  proved  by  actual,  frequent,  and  sustained  experiments 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  America,  and  elsewhere,  that, 
for  both  manual  labour  and  labour  at  a  machine,  there  exists  a  reasonable 
limit  of  hours  of  labour,  with  which  the  maximum  effective  power  of  the 
worker  generally  corresponds,  and  that  it  is  senseless,  as  well  as  cruel, 
to  work  a  person  beyond  these  ascertainable  limits. 

I  will  first  deal  with  evidence  given  before  the  last  Factory  and 
Workshops  Commission— that  of  1875 — held  in  this  country,  as  to  the 
Birmingham  industries,  which  include  nearly  every  process  of  manu- 
facture outside  the  textile  fabrics.  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  of  the 
great  firm  of  gas-fitters  and  brass-founders,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
«« Is  there  any  trade  in  Birmingham  that  works  more  than  60  hours  a 
week?"  replied,  "I  should  think  certainly  not;  I  should  think  that  no 
f*  manufacturer  in  his  senses  would  hope  to  get  any  advantage  from 
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**  working  more  than  60  hours."  Sir  Joshna  Mason,  in  his  letter  to  tlie 
President  of  the  Commission,  dedared,  "  The  hands  under  the  Act  work 
"  50  hours  per  week  (from  8  o'clock  to  6).  I  have  had  the  carryinj:;  out 
"  o£  the  Act  in  these  works  since  its  application,  and  can  testify  that  tlio 
"  hands  earn  as  much  money,  and  that  there  is  as  much  work  done  as 
**  under  the  old  system  of  59  hours." 

Mr.  Hopkins,  wrought  hollow-ware  manufacturer  and  tin-plate 
worker  and  japanner,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Do  the  women  only 
"  work  from  8  to  5  ?  "  said,  "  Yes,  only  from  8  to  5,  and  I  think  they  do 
"  as  much  work  up  to  5  as  they  used  to  do  up  to  6."  Even  more 
telling  evidence  was  given  against  the  system  of  overwork  hy  Mr.  John 
S.  Manton,  a  button  manufacturer,  who  stated  tliat,  after  reducing  his 
working  time  one  hour  a  day  his  workpeople  earned  nexirly  one-seventh 
more  by  piece-work  in  the  reduced  hours.  He  told  the  Commissionc^rs 
he  worked  his  hands  only  48  hours  and  10  minutes  a  week,  summer  and 
winter,  and  said  :  "  We  have  no  overwork.  We  have  found  by  long 
"  experience  that  overwork  does  not  pay.  Increased  hours  cause  list- 
"  lessness  and  loss  of  power,  and,  therefore,  we  have  abandoned  them." 
So  much  had  this  belief  grown  in  the  Birmingham  district,  even  as  early 
as  1875,  that  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Factory  Inspector  for  its  southern 
portion,  stated  in  his  evidence  that,  "  The  hours  of  work  in  summer  are, 
"  not  uncommonly,  8  to  (5,  with  one  hour  for  dinner  from  1  to  2.  This 
**  arrangement  (nine  hours'  work  a  day)  is  growing  in  favour  with 
"  employers,  who  find  they  can  get  as  much  work  done  as  in  longer 
"  hours,  with  a  saving  in  steam." 

Turning  to  textile  factories,  I  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1816  that  the  celebrated  Robert  Owen  was  the  first  to 
give  a  stalwart  blow  to  the  devirs  doctrine  that  "  the  longer  you  can 
"  work  men,  women,  and  children  the  more  you  can  get  out  of  them." 
In  his  evidence  he  stated  that,  on  reducing  the  hours  in  his  New  Lanark 
Cotton  Mills  from  11^  to  10|  no  reduction  in  the  product  of  yarn 
ensued.  He  said,  "  I  would  recommend  about  10  hours'  actual  employ- 
"  ment,  or,  at  the  most,  10^  hours.  My  comiction  is  that  no  party 
"  would  suffer  in  consequence  of  it,  either  with  reference  to  the  home  or 
"  foreign  trade." 

Such  an  enlightened  idea  was  long  in  making  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  manufacturers.  A  fresh  stroke  in  the  cause  wa«  given  in  1844 
l)y  Mr.  Robert  Gkirdner,  a  cotton  spinner  at  Preston,  who,  in  that  year, 
reduced  the  running  hours  of  this  mill  from  12  to  11,  and  at  the  end  of 
12  months  reported  that  he  had  got  a  better  quality  of  work  and  more 
of  it  in  11  hours  than  he  had  in  the  12.  I'hree  yeiu-s  later,  in  1847, 
the  "  Ten  Hours  Bill "  was  passed  for  textile  factories,  but  it  was  not 
until  1867  tliat  the  majority  of  the  industries  in  this  country  were 
brought  under  legal  regulation.  The  cotton  operatives  were  not  long  in 
finding  that  they  turned  out  at  least  as  much  product  in  the  10  hours 
daily  labour  as  they  had  before  done  in  the  12  hours;  they  therefore 
set  to  work  agitating  for  a  nine  hoiu*s*  day,  or  54  hours  a  week,  in  which 
they  consider  they  could  do  as  large  an  amount  of  piece-work  as  they  did 
in  60  hours.     The  manufacturers,  however,  were  fearful  of  the  possible 
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consequences,  and  the  56^  hours  a  week  were  agreed  to  in  the  Act 
which  was  passed  in  1874  as  a  compromise  between  the  manufacturers 
and  the  operatives.  The  operatives  soon  proved  that  they  could  do  as 
much  in  the  reduced  hours  as  thej  formerly  had  done.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  Mr.  J.  C.  Fielden,  a  Lancashire 
cotton  manufacturer,  allowed  that  in  less  than  12  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  "  there  was  not  the  smallest  reduction  of  produce 
"  from  that  shortening,  even  with  the  same  machinery." 

Turning  to  the  Continent,  we  find  similar  proof  that  a  man,  whether 
tied  to  a  machine  or  not,  is  limited  by  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  to 
a  certain  amount  of  profitable  work  in  a  day,  and  that  it  is  senseless,  as 
well  as  cruel,  to  work  him  for  more  than  a  certain  definite  number  of 
hours.  Only  the  other  day  an  account  of  an  experiment  with  reduced 
hours  of  labour  by  a  large  manufacturer  in  Belgium  appeared  in  the 
"  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal."  For  three  months,  as  a  trial  period, 
this  manufacturer  reduced  his  hours  from  12  to  10^  a  day,  and  found 
that  this  reduction  of  hours  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  production 
of  his  factory.  At  hand-combing  the  workers  did  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  10^  hours  as  formerly  in  12  ;  and  at  machine-combing,  which 
is  very  fatiguing  work  for  lads,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  production. 
Many  textile  factories  in  Germany  have  recently  reduced  their  running 
hours  considerably,  owing  to  strikes,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Oscar  Hall, 
in  no  case  has  there  been  a  consequent  decrease  in  production.  The 
reduction  of  the  running  hours  in  textile  factories  in  Austria  in  1889 
from  12  to  11  and  10  a  day,  both  increased  the  quantity  and  improved  the 
quality  of  the  output.  Even  the  reduction  of  the  hours  from  11  to  eight 
in  the  glass  works  near  Dusseldorf,  in  Germany,  after  a  short  time, 
caused  not  the  slightest  falling  off  in  the  output. 

Only  last  February,  in  his  speech  at  Chatham,  Sir  John  Gt)rst 
pointed  to  the  great  waste  of  labour  in  employing  men  "  for  unreasonable 
"  and  exhausting  hours  of  work."     He  said  : — 

"  A  man  who  works  longer  than  health  and  strength  allow  is  wast- 
ing his  labour,  because  he  is  expending  his  energy  and  toil  when  that 
energy  and  toil  cannot  render  a  proper  return.  It  is  most  remarkable 
how  you  find  everywhere  proofs  that  long  hours  of  work,  so  far  from 
increasing  production,  actually  diminish  it.  I  will  give  you  the  last 
two  instances  I  have  come  across.  In  the  district  of  Hesse-Nassau,  in 
Germany,  10  years  ago,  the  glass  factories  used  to  work  14  hours  a 
day;  they  now  work  10  hours,  and  the  production  in  those  glass 
factories  has  positively  increased  by  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
In  the  great  linen  factories  of  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  the  people  work 
piece-work.  They  used  to  work  12  hours,  but  quite  recently  the  hours 
have  been  reduced  to  10,  and  the  workmen  actually  earn  by  their 
piece-work  more  than  they  did  before." 
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Medical  Union. 


Fix)m  a  health  point  of  view,  factory  labour  in  the  Indian  milLs 
may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Hours  of  Wouk. 

The  Indian  mills  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset  :  tlie  lougesf  dnysj 
give  1 21  to  13  hours  of  work,  and  the  shortest  11  to  11  J.  The  avcrufje 
of  the  12  months  iy  12  hours  6  minutes  and  10  seconds. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  working  with  sunlight  is  that  the  Indian 
operative  is  j)rotccted  from  the  impurities  in  the  mill  atmosphere  which 
are  generated  by  the  burning  of  ga,s  in  cold  countries.  Should  the 
English  system  of  6  to  6  be  adopted,  gas  light  will  have  to  be  used 
(hiring  some  months  in  the  year,  and  there  Avill  be  unnecessary  fouling 
of  the  Indian  operatives'  mill  atmosphere  by  law. 

The  Indian  operative,  moreover,  can  time  himself  better  by  the 
sun  than  by  the  dock,  and  can  avoid  going  to  his  mill  too  early  or  too 
late. 

However,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  operatives  in  some  of 
the  mills  in  which  the  masters  unfortunately  cannot  distinguish  dusk 
from  dark  to  have  the  closing  hours,  i.e.,  the  hours  of  sunset  during 
the  tiifFerent  seasons  of  the  yeiir,  defined  by  law,  as  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Committee  of  1884. 

The  women  who  form  only  a  small  iKulion  (25  ^/J  of  the  opei*atives 
(in  England  they  form  the  bulk— 75  "^/^ — of  the  oi^ratives)  and  are 
cmj)loyed  only  on  machinery  driven  by  the  hand  with  less  power  than 
is  recpiii'ed  to  work  a  hand  grind-mill,  besides  enjoying  other  special 
advantages,  have  special  short  hours  of  work,  and  nominally  the^  arc 
from  7  to  5.30.  But  they  nuiy  come  in  any  time  between  7  and  0, 
and  leave  earlier  than  5.30,  as  they  please. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  resj>ects,  the  women  working  in  the  Indian 
mills  are  mueh  better  off  than  not  only  their  sisters  in  the  English  mills, 
but  also  others  of  their  own  class  in  India  who  work  outside  the  mills 
harder,  for  longer  hours,  and  for  less  wages,  a.s  testified  to  by  the  mill 
hands  themselves.     {Vide  F.  C.  Report,  1884,  p.  143.) 

2.  The  Eestriciion  xtndeu  which  Work  is  exacted  and  the 
General  Freedom  allowed  to  the  Operatives. 
There  are  no  very  strict  restrictions.  The  Indian  oi>erative,  who 
is  paid  by  piece-work,  is  allowed  to  come  in  half  an  hour  after  time  of 
starting  work,  as  informed  by  the  operatives  themselves — the  jwpular 
notion  of  sunrise  varying  within  the  limits  of  half  an  hour.  He  keeps 
a  lien  on  his  phice  by  putting  in   substitutes.     He  can  leave  early  in 
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the  afternoon,  if  necessary,  and  get  his  half-da/s  wi^es.  There  is  no 
rule  or  way  of  seeing  him  constantly  at  his  post  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  mill.  He  is  a  perfectly  free  agent  in  that  regard.  He 
feels  himself  at  liherty  to  take  his  meals  between  the  hours  of  7  and  12, 
to  stretch  his  legs  occasionally,  to  loiter  in  the  compound,  or  perhaps 
have  his  shave  and  shampoo  under  little  sheds  in  the  mill  compound 
whenever  he  pleases.  The  youngsters  may  be  seen  having  snatches 
at  leapfrog  even  on  the  mill  premises,  and  shampooing  each  other  by 
walking  over  each  other's  body,  or  playing  at  marbles  in  the  mill 
compound,  a  game  they  invariably  indulge  in  during  the  recess  hour. 

The  women  have  more  grace  allowed  them  as  to  their  hours  of 
starting  work,  as  already  mentioned.  Their  physical  condition  obtains 
for  them  another  grace.  During  their  menstrual  periods  they  are 
allowed  to  stay  away  without  giving  any  notice,  and  without  fear  of 
losing  their  place.  When  they  have  to  look  after  sucklings  they  have 
perfect  freedom  to  go  to  their  place  and  be  back  at  intervals  during 
the  day.  In  fact,  the  Indian  operatives  do  not  work  against  their 
custom,  or  their  natural  inclinations,  or  their  traditional  habits.  And 
it  is  but  natural,  for  the  employers  know  but  too  well  what  a  fruitless 
task  it  is  to  go  against  the  traditional  ways  of  the  Indian,  which 
have  been  established  by  centuries  of  habit,  and  which  have  actually 
become  his  characteristics. 

3-  The  Amount  op  Rbst  allowed  and  taken  during  the  Day. 

The  mill  stops  work  for  half-an-hour  at  mid-day,  and  that  is  the 
recess  time  when  all  the  operatives  stop  work  simultaneously.  But 
the  Indian  operative,  who  will  work  at  his  sweet  will  and  pleasure, 
is  to  be  seen  many  times  during  the  day  outside  the  mill  either  smoking 
his  biddee  or  chatting  with  his  friends,  and  fully  10  per  cent,  at  a  time 
are  to  be  seen  enjoying  themselves  in  the  mill  compound.  Moreover, 
when  the  mill  starts  after  the  mid-day  recess,  the  Indian  operative  does 
not  hurry  in,  and  nearly  20  or  30  minutes  elapse  before  the  working 
majority  are  at  their  machines.  Walk  through  a  mill  at  any  time  of 
the  day  and  two  out  of  six  operatives  told  off  for  sets  of  machines  will 
not  be  seen ;  they  take  it  in  turns  to  be  out  in  the  compound.  As  in- 
formed by  the  operatives  themselves,  for  fully  an  hour,  if  not  more,  they 
are  not  actually  at  work  during  the  day.  So  that,  although  he  attends 
the  mill  for  12  hrs.  6  mins.  10  sees.,  the  Indian  operative's  actual  working 
hours  per  day  are  only  9^  to  10,  his  cumulative  recess  of  2  to  2^  hours 
being  made  up  of  the  half -hour's  grace  to  start  with,  plus  an  hour  or  more 
which  he  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  spend  in  the  compound,  plus 
half-an-hour's  stoppage  at  midday.  The  physique  of  the  Indian  opera- 
tives requires  these  short  stoppages  rather  than  prolonged  intervals 
after  long  spells  of  continuous  work. 

Hardly  one  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  operatives  take  their  meals 
during  the  recess  hours.  Each  has  his  own  time,  and  takes  it 
during  the  working  hours,  and  is  not  long  over  it  from  the  nature  of 
his  meal.  He  wants  neither  forks  nor  knives,  and  does  not  indulge  in 
the  heavy  breakfasts  of  his  English  brethren. 
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Slioukl  it  bo  preferred — and  it  would  l)e  better  for  the  industry 
itflelf — to  prevent  meals  being  taken  during  the  working  hours,  two 
half -hours — one  between  8  and  9,  and  the  other  at  midday — may  be 
given  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  different  cjasses  of  operatives,  and 
to  enable  them  gradually  to  fall  into  the  system  of  taking  their  meals 
at  sot  hours. 


4.  The  Amount  of  Work  done  by  each  Individual  peu  Day, 
i.e.,  THE  Amount  op  Physical  Energy  put  forth  per  Day, 
and  the  Nature  of  the  Work  generally  and  the 
Manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  pi  o<iuetion  in  a  mill 
in  India  is  equal  to  that  of  a  mill  in  Lancashire  of  equal  eapacitv — 
though,  in  reality  it  is  somewhat  le,ss— the  ratio  of  hands  employed  in 
Indian  and  English  mills  is  a,s  three  to  one.  It  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  the  Indian  o^yerative's  total  expenditure  of  energy  per  day  is  onlv 
one-third  of  that  of  the  English  ojierative. 

Moreover,  however  much  attention  may  be  required,,  it  is  not  in 
the  Indian  operative  to  concentrate  his  attention,  and  his  work  is  alwavs 
of  an  intermittent  character.  **  It  is  in  the  English  mind  and  muscle  to 
"  work  steadily  and  well  without  cessation  when  once  set  to  work,  but  the 
"  Hindu  labourer's  work  is  by  nature  desultory  anri  unsettled.'*  (TVc/e 
F.  C.  R.,  p.  128.)  His  natural  inclinations  (for  a  mind  which  nnder- 
stands  what  responsibility  is,  he  has  none,  though  he  often  shows 
unusual  intelligence  in  picking  up  his  work  and  (iohig  it  skilfully  and 
dexterously ;  but  dexterous  or  skilful  though  he  be,  he  cert4iinly  is  not 
laborious)  and  his  muscles  are  against  any  continuous  work.  To 
expect  the  mind  and  the  muscle  of  the  Indian  opemtive  to 
work  like  those  of  the  English  mill-hand  would  be  to  go  against 
natural  laws  for  the  purposes  of  factory  legislation.  One  micrht 
as  well  think  of  exacting  from  a  hack  bugg}'  horse  the  spirit, 
and  the  siieed,  and  the  work  of  a  racehorse.  To  work  the  Indian 
oi)erative  continuously,  and  to  get  out  of  him  the  same  expcmditure  of 
physical  energy,  in  the  same  limit  of  time,  as  is  natural  to  his  English 
brethren,  is  to  work  him  to  deMh  by  exhaustion.  The  Inch'an  operative 
wants  longer  time  and  many  short  stoppages  to  do  his  work  without 
exhaustion.  Short  stoppage's  with  short  spells  of  work  is  natural  to  the 
Indian.  Ordinary  laws  of  physicid  exercise  tell  us  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  length  of  time  taken  to  do  a  given  work,  as  the  intensity  of  energy 
put  forth  to  finish  it  within  shorter  time  that  brings  on  exhaustion,  and 
a  longer  interval  of  rest  afterwards  is  but  a  poor  make-up  for  the  effects 
of  exhaustion,  for  exhaustion  makes  its  demand  upon  the  reserve  stock 
of  energy.  It  is  like  living  upon  one's  ciipital  and  not  on  the 
interest  the  capi):al  yields.  Exhausting  work  is  not  economical  work. 
But  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  killing  work,  for  it  acts  like  a 
poison.  Physical  work  means  combustion  in  the  muscles.  The  products 
of  combustion  act  as  poison  when  their  dose  exceeds  the  degree  of 
tolerance  natural  to   each  individual.     The  dose  is  readily  exceeded  to  a 
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greater  or  lees  extent  when  there  is  more  than  the  usual  expenditure  of 
phjsical  energy  in  a  given  time.  The  feeling  of  giddiness,  with 
prostration  and  aching  of  musclas,  which  is  experienced  after  a  run  to 
catch  a  train  must  be  familiar  to  many.  The  falling  down  dead  of 
horses  after  an  unusual  gallop  is  another  familiar  example.  A  slight 
daily  excess  of  the  usual  expenditure  of  energy  would  ultimately  act  like 
a  slow  poison,  and  like  other  poisons,  the  poison  of  exhaustion  not  only 
leads  to  deterioration  of  physique  but  points  to  an  early  grave.  That 
this  is  the  fact,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  number  of 
hours  over  which  a  work  is  spread,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
actual  amount  of  physical  labour  involved  that  tells  upon  the  health  of 
the  labourer  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  declared  experience  of 
the  dockyard  authorities  {vide  F.C.R.,  p.  172),  viz.,  that  the  men  in  the 
dockyard  (who,  by  the  way,  possess  originally  better  physique  than 
the  mill  hands)  whose  longest  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  who 
get  four  Sundays  and  other  holidays  in  each  month,  wear  out  in  a  very 
few  years  by  being  kept  at  work  as  hard  as  a  European  would  work 
himself.     The  natives  cannot  stand  this^  and  break  down  and  die. 

6.  The  Number  op  Actual  Holidays  in  a  Year,  and  the  Period 
OF  Absence  from  Work  during  a  Month. 

Often  enough  substitutes  will  be  put  in  and  the  mill-hands  will 
take  formal  holidays  on  private  affairs,  personal,  religious,  or  social. 
Not  even  5  per  cent,  attend  the  mill  all  the  working  days  in  a  month ;  not 
one  attends  as  many  as  300  days  in  a  year.  The  number  of  holidays  taken 
are,  therefore,  twice  as  many  as  are  nominally  allowed.  They  should  have 
four  days  in  a  month,  and  a  few  extra  holidays,  and  probably  they  may 
then  not  want  to  give  themselves  so  many  holidays  for  private  purposes. 
But  the  number  of  Native  holidays  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  Indian  operative  will  actually  be  getting  more  holidays  in  the 
year  than  his  fellow- worker  in  England.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  women  stay  away  each  month  any  period  of  a  week  owing  to 
the  recurring  illness  peculiar  to  their  sex,  so  that,  with  the  60  odd 
general  holidays,  their  holidays  in  the  whole  year  will  show  a  grand 
total  of  over  100. 

6.  Periodic  Change  of  Work  and  Visits  to  the  Country. 

The  Indian  mill  operative,  like  most  of  the  work-people,  belongs 
to  an  agricultural  class.  Most  of  them  have  family  plots  of  land  which 
each  one  must  take  his  turn  to  till.  There  is  a  common  family  income, 
and  the  earnings  of  the  mill-hands  go  towards  bettering  their  property 
in  the  country.  Every  year,  or  at  least  every  two  years,  the  mill 
operative  will  go  to  his  mooluk  pani  for  two  to  four  months.  In  fact, 
like  the  Anglo-Indian,  he  has  furloughs.  He  keeps  a  lien  on  his 
appointment  by  putting  in  a  substitute.  He  is  much  better  off  in  this 
regard  than  an  office  clerk.  From  a  health  point  of  view,  the  Indian 
operatives  have  this  immense  advantage  over  their  fellow-workers  in 
England,  who  are  settled  to  the  districts  they  work  in. 
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7.  The  SupFrciExcY  or  otherwise  of  Wages. 
That  the  .mill-hand  earns  on  the  average  considerably  more  than  a 
labourer  outside  the  mills  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  mill-hands 
themselves.  The  earnings  of  a  jobber  who  knows  not  how  to  write  his 
own  name  come  to  more  than  Rs.  70  per  month,  and  might  well  b^; 
coveted  by  the  clerical  class.  Husband  and  wife  or  wive^*  and  children 
bring  in  a  very  handsome  sum,  which  enables  them  to  obtain  far  better 
foo<l  and  clothing,  and  e\Tn  luxuries,  one  of  whicli  unfortunatelv  is 
drink.  The  mill-hands  can  lie  easily  distinguislied  from  others  of  their 
own  class  who  work  outside  the  mills,  and  from  other  labourers  generally 
by  their  better  appearance,  their  better  clothes,  by  the  amount 
of  jewellery  (gold  and  silver)  on  the  persons  of  the  females.  The 
English  artisan  has  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
which  a  Hindu,  even  with  500/.  a  year,  is  in  blissful  ignorance.  The 
Indian  operative  knows  no  furniture  beyond  a  box  that  contains  all  his 
valuables.  He  wants  no  chairs,  nor  tables,  nor  table-covers,  nor  knives, 
nor  forks,  nor  spoons  to  eat  his  meals  with.  His  tailor's  bills  are  not 
heavy.  Milliners  have  no  existence  amongst  them.  Pantomimes  and 
plays  and  picnics  are  of  a  very  crude  nature,  and  cost  next  to  nothing. 
The  Indian  operative  has  no  high  rent  to  pay  for  his  chawl  room,  which 
may  be  about  10  feet  by  15  feet,  and  admits  light  and  air  throutdi  the 
only  entrance  into  it — ^by  the  doorway ;  and  the  wonderful  little  room 
serves  as  kitchen,  drawing-room,  and  sleeping-room  at  different  hours  of 
the  day.  Ventilation  is  a  thing  the  Indian  labourer  does  not  under- 
stand. In  i)oint  of  light,  ventilation,  and  breathing  space,  the  mill  he 
works  in  is  much  sui>erior  to  the  chamber  he  lives  in.  So  that  when  he 
takes  his  meals  in  the  mill  he  does  so  under  not  unfavourable  circiuu- 
stances. 


8.  The  Conditions  of  Temperature,  Atmospheric  Moisture, 
Ventilation  and  Light. 

i.  Temperature, — a.  The  Indian  mill-hand  is  an  inhabitant  of  a  warm 
climate,  and  belongs  to  an  agricultural  class  that  works  in  the  open  fields 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  all  weathers,  with  a  tem[>crature  ranging 
from  110°  to  160°.  The  mill  temperature  of  95°  is  certjiinly  less 
than  what  he  is  used  to,  and,  moreover,  he  is  protect-etl  from  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun.  Many  of  us  work  with  95"^  in  our  offices  during  the  Lot 
months.  The  climate  is  such  that  in  spite  of  the  high  temjH-rulure  the 
weather  is  not  oppressive.  The  mill-hand  has  next  to  no  clothing  on 
him  while  at  work,  and,  jiccording  to  a  physiologieal  principle,  he  tkn^s 
not  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  hot  mill,  his  skin  gettting  more  active  to 
counterai't  the  effects  of  his  warm  surroundings.  Temperatures  of  50^ 
and  under  would  be  as  unnatural  to  him  in  iden  and  actuality  as  those 
of  95°  and  over  are  to  the  uninformc^l  and  hysterical  westerns.  It  is 
moreover,  a  fact  that  the  attendance  is  more  regular,  and  the  sickness 
less  during  the  hot  than  the  cold  months. 

h.  There   is    not   that  kind  or  degree   of   difference   lietween  the 
mill  and   outside   temperature  in   India  that    is   to   be   found    in   cold 
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countries,  and  tfais  serves  as  a  natural  protection  to  the  Indian  operative 
from  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs  to  which  the  English  opera- 
tives often  fall  victims  from  the  sudden  and  considerable  change  in  the  air 
that  they  breath  on  leaving  the  hot  rooms  of  their  mills.  The  Indian 
operative  can  be  in  and  out  of  his  mill  all  the  year  round  with  impunity. 
The  temperature  of  the  reeling  room  in  which  the  women  work  is  not 
at  all  raised. 

iL  Moisture, — ^The  mill  atmosphere  in  India  is  free  from  that  degree 
of  moisture  which  is  imparted  to  the  mill  air  in  England  from  the  use 
of  steam  all  day  long.  The  Indian  operative  breaths,  therefore,  a  purer 
atmosphere  as  regards  the  degree  of  moisture,  and  this  is  a  further 
natural  protection  to  his  lungs. 

iii.  Ventilation. — It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  Indian  mills  are 
more  lofty  and  capacious  buildings  giving  more  breathing  space  per 
individual  than  the  generality  of  English  mills.  Means  for  ventilation 
exist  but  are  not  properly  utilised,  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  operatives 
themselves.  It  is  a  peculiar  habit  with  the  Indian  operative  that  he 
will  shut  the  windows  when  he  can.  He  will  have  any  amount  of  heat 
but  no  draught,  and  the  latter  he  dreads  so  much  that  he  will  shut  all 
the  windows  as  a  precautionary  measure,  as  he  thinks.  It  is  a  common 
experience  to  And  servants  preferring  to  sleep  out  on  the  verandah  to 
indoors  with  windows  open.  Should  indoor  •sleeping  be  insisted  upon 
every  window  and  shutter  will  be  most  sedulously  shut.  To  prevent 
the  mill-hand  frustrating  all  means  of  ventilation,  the  mill  owners 
should  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Medicid  Committee  of  1884,  that 
the  openings  for  ventilation  should  be  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
operatives  themselves,  and  under  the  sole  control  of  the  manager  of 
the  mill,  or  of  his  immediate  assistants. . 

iv.  Light, — ^The  Indian  operative  has  again  the  immense  advantage 
of  the  Indian  sun,  and  the  sun  is  so  essential  for  the  health  and  life 
of  all  creation.  Sunlight  does  away  with  the  harmful  effects  of  artificial 
light,  and  all  labour  work  in  India  is  universally  done  by  no  fixed  hours, 
but  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  there  being  longer  days  of  work  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  It  is  thought  prudent  not  to  sacrifice  the  natural 
advantages  of  sunlight,  but  to  conform  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  even  to  work  according  to  a  system  of  irregular  hours 
according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  rather  than  to  have  a  sentimental 
uniformity  of  hours  all  the  year  r^und. 

9.  Thb  Habits  and  Gbnebal  Ck)NDiTiON  and  Lifb  op  the  Class 
OF  Peoplb  to  w^ich  the  Mill-hands  belong. 

As  already  stated  they  belong  to  an  agricultural  class,  and  the 
districts  they  come  from  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  famines.  To 
begin  with,  they  do  not  possess  in  their  districts  any  of  that  very  well 
developed  physique  or  stamina  that  is  peculiar  to  the  hill  tribes  generally, 
to  the  Purdasee  and  Navganee  classes.  They  come  to  Bombay  to  earn 
wages  which  will  not  only  maintain  themselves,  but  also  their  families 
and  their  relations  in  their  districts.     The  mill  industry  has  not  only 
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helped  them  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  ha8  provided  them  with  the  means 
of  improving  the  condition  of  their  districts  generally.  Only  reeenUy 
a  Government  resolution  declared  that  the  condition  of  the  districts  they 
come  from  has  been  ameliorated  by  the  mill  industry  of  Bombay,  the 
periodic  famine  difficulty  being  not  experienced  as  of  old.  With  the 
general  habit  in  India,  even  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the  mill-hand  rises 
early — ^and  so  does  his  whole  household  :  men,  women,  and  children— 
and  prepares  himself  to  start  for  his  mill,  which  is,  perhi^,  a  mile  or 
two  from  his  chawl.  The  Indian  climate  makes  his  walk  to  Uie  mill 
pleasant,  if  anything,  and  he  is  all  the  better  for  his  little  fresh  air 
exercise.  Arrived  at  the  mill  he  changes  his  clothes,  and  spends  the 
day  as  already  described.  At  the  approach  of  sunset  he  prepares  himself 
for  his  homeward  journey,  changes  his  clothes,  sees  to  his  brass  pots 
in  which  his  meal  was  brought  to  him,  and  looks  out  for  the  first 
slackening  in  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  when  he  slips  the  strap  on  to 
the  loose  pulley,  and  makes  for  the  main  gate,  after  having  apparently 
worked  for  a  12  hours  day.  On  reaching  home  he  goes  through  his 
necessary  ablutions,  and  partakes  of  his  evening  meal.  Then  he 
amuses  himself  by  chatting  with  his  friends  and  neighbours,  or  more 
often  joins  in  the  musical  tom-tom  party,  which  does  not  break  up 
till  midnight.  On  his  holidays,  the  tom-tom  party — ^the  drinking  party— 
and  the  acrobatic  feats  party  is  kept  up  till  he  has  thoroughly  tired 
himself,  or,  as  he  thinks,  enjoyed  himself  to  his  heart's  content.  The 
bulk  of  the  operatives  do  not  work  at  the  mill  all  their  lives,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  per-centage  of  old  operatives  in  the  mills  is  small, 
but  the  jobbers  and  muccadums,  who  enjoy  handsome  incomes,  keep  to 
their  posts,  and  several  of  them,  whose  ages  vary  from  45  to  60,  have 
seen  more  than  30  years'  service. 

10.  Theib  Physical  Cokdition  as  bevbalbd  by  Medical 
Examination  and  by  Hospital  Expbbience. 

The  Report  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Factory  Commission 
of  1884  most  distinctly  lays  it  down  that  mill  operatives  do  not 
exhibit  any  material  deterioration  in  health  or  condition,  and  that  this 
fact  is  arrived  at  by  physical  examination,  and  is  also  supported  by  all 
that  could  be  gathered  as  to  their  health,  from  the  amount  and  nature 
of  work,  from  appearances,  &c.  of  the  bperatives. 

Without  going  into  detail  it  might  briefly  be  stated  that  a  great 
many  operatives  were  examined  during  different  visits,  and  they  did 
not  show  signs  of  a  breakdown  in  health  or  physique ;  the  women  were 
found  to  he  particularly  healthy  and  strong  as  compared  with  women 
labourers  outside  the  mills.  This  information  was  further  confirmed 
by  personally  inquiring  into  the  history  of  each  of  the  operatives 
examined ;  all  the  old  operatives  of  60  to  55  years  of  age,  were  constantly 
at  their  posts ;  all  they  suffered  from  now  and  again  was  malarious  fever 
for  a  few  days.  It  is  well  known  that  life  is  shorter  in  India  by  10  to 
15  years,  and  an  Indian  oiK^rativo  of  50  may  well  represent  one  of  60 
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and  over  in  England.  In  the  J.  J.  Hospitid,  the  largest  hospital 
in  Bombay,  where  all  classes  of  labourers,  amongst  other  people,  are 
admitted,  I  have  not,  as  a  physician,  had  to  treat  a  single  mill-hand 
within  a  period  of  three  years.  Very  few,  indeed,  have  to  seek  hospital 
relief,  and  such  as  do  have  to  do  it  are  surgical  cases,  and  what  has 
been  the  experience  of  our  Chief  Surgeon,  Dr.  Gray,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  also  on  the  Medical  Committee  of  1884  ?  '^  The  mill-hands  are  the  best 
^^  class  of  patients ;  they  bear  operations  well ;  their  progress  in  the  hospital 
"  is  satisfactory ;  their  wounds  heal  quickly ;  and  their  recovery  is 
'^  rapid.''  It  is  healthy  wounds  that  do  well  and  heal  n^idly,  and  healthy 
wounds  require  healthy  flesh  and  healthy  blood,  and  hefiJthy  flesh  and 
healthy  blood  can  only  belong  to  a  healthy  and  well  nourished  body. 
This  one  single  fact  more  than  any  other  truly  tells  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  mill-hand,  and  ought  to  soothe  and  settle  at  rest  the  troubled 
minds  and  hearts  of  mistaken  humanitarians. 

The  conditions  of  factory  labour  now  gone  into  refer  to  the 
operatives  of  the  large  spinning  mills  that  work  all  the  year  round. 
Most  of  the  quotations  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  refer  to  the  ginning 
factories,  which  are  dotted  over  the  cotton-growing  districts,  and  work 
only  for  a  season  in  the  year.  And,  although  the  work  is  sometimes  hard 
and  the  hours  long,  the  natural  instincts  of  self-preservation  prevail,  and 
the  remuneration  that  a  season's  work  in  the  ginning  factory  brings  is 
more  acceptable  than  the  semi-starvation  which  would  ensue  without  it. 
The  operative  knows  his  own  feelings,  and  this  is  how  he  expresses 
himself : — ^^  We  earn  enough  in  three  or  four  months  to  keep  us  the 
*^  rest  of  the  year ;  when  the  season  is  over  we  return  to  our  villages 
"  and  live  well  till  the  next  season  b^ins." 

There  is  no  parallel  case  of  such  factories  in  England,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  English  factory  laws  would  have  been  applied  to  such 
factories  without  modifications  to  suit  the  different  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  work  in  them. 

But  here  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Holt  Hallett's  quotations 
are  misleading,  even  in  the  case  of  these  factories,  for  the  harrowing 
tales  are  told  without  giving  the  facts,  which  in  a  great  measure  tone 
down  the  apparent  hardship  of  the  23  out  of  24  hours'  work. 

Mr.  Drewett  says  : — 

"  The  women  are  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  factory  just  as 
they  like,  and  their  relations  come  in  and  relieve  them  and  enable  them 
to  rest,  for  even  three  hours  at  a  stretch.  The  women  sit  on  the  back 
of  the  gins,  and  have  simply  to  lift  up  the  cotton  and  push  it  forward. 
I  have  often  seen  them  do  this  mechanically,  three  parts  asleep. 
Hiere  is  very  little  dust  in  these  ginning  factories,  I  have  known 
many  cases  where  the  hands  have  broken  down  from  overwork.  I  have 
frequently  heard  of  their  going  away  sick,  but  I  have  never  hefird  of 
their  death.  I  myself  have  worked  day  and  night,  without  sleep,  but  I 
have  never  been  ill  through  doing  so.  The  women  have  worked  23  out 
of  24  hours.     Of  course  in  speaking  of  23  hours  Imean  that  the  woman 
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was  relieved  hy  her  friends  or  relations.  The  women  prefer  to  do  night 
work  to  going  home.  The  people  are  so  poor  that  they  are  glad  to  get 
work  at  any  price,  although  a  number  of  them  frequently  break  down 
from  overwork.  This  is  the  lightest  work  they  can  get,  antl  they  prefer 
to  break  down  from  overwork  than  from  starvation/* 

Factorv'  labour,  however,  in  the  small  factories  which  work  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  such  as  the  wool-cleaning,  bone-crushing,  and  similar 
other  factories,  nee<ls  regulating,  es[>ecially  with  regard  to  their 
sanitation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  pa|>er  no  stock  has  been  Uiken  of 
abstract  figures.  Figures  are  deceptive  articles.  They  may  be  permuted 
and  combined  to  strike  the  imagination  one  way  or  the  other,  and  to 
build  up  fictions  of  enormous  magnitude. 

It  has  already  been  seen  what  13  hours  of  work  in  the  Indian 
spinning  mills  means  in  reality,  and  what  the  small  number  of  printc«! 
holidays  really  means  in  practice.  The  armies  of  the  native  States  show 
a  very  striking  figure  as  regards  their  number,  but  the  figures  indicating 
their  numerical  strength  have  not  overawed  Government,  nor  have 
Government  been  forced  to  increase  their  stimding  armies  by  imaginative 
sensationalists,  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  armies  in  the*  uati\e 
States ;  for,  thoughtful  and  practical  men  know  that  the  numerical 
strength  does  not  represent  their  fighting  capacity.  Let  Mr.  Holt 
Hallett  study  the  actual  fact>s  and  make  himself  and  his  friends  con- 
versant with  the  peculiar  condition  and  th(?  circumstant'es  of  the  problem, 
and  not  be  simply  overawed  and  alarmed  at  the  large  figures  which  he 
lias  been  at  some  pains  to  extract,  and  not  build  up  statistics  which 
have  no  actual  existence  in  the  country  he  ascribes  them  to. 

No  attempt  htus  been  made  in  this  paper  to  appeal  to  sentiment  or 
imagination,  or  to  theoretical  considerations,  ])ut  the  solid  facts,  as  gleaned 
from  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  and  from  the  everyday  ex[>erience 
of  Indian  life,  are  put  forth  for  the  consideration  of  practical  and 
thoughtful  men,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  their  reason  and  sober 
judgment.  Identical  laws  can  be  applied  to  identical  conditions.  Are 
the  conditions  in  India  and  England  identical  ?  Most  emphatically  m>t. 
Already  the  factory  laws  have  thrown  out  of  employment  the  little 
operatives  they  tried  to  protect  and  benefit,  who  are  no  more  the 
well  behaved,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  cared  for  little  i^ersons 
they  were  before  the  shadows  of  the  Factory  Act  were  cast  upon  them. 
Will  the  English  factory  laws  better,  in  any  way,  the  condition  of  the 
women,  who  form  only  a  snudl  portion  (25  per  cent.)  of  the  oj[ieratives, 
and  who  work  comfortably  in  the  cool  and  capacious  and  airy  rooms  of 
the  Indian  spinning  mills,  with  special  freedom,  both  a,s  regaixls  their 
hours  of  work  and  their  attendance  at  the  mills  ? 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  application  of  English  factory 
laws  to  Indian  mills  would  mean  ignoring  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
country  and  its  iicople.  It  would  mean  rejecting  the  advantages  of  the 
Indian  sun,  and  preferring  gaslight  to  sunlight.     It  would  mean  forcing 
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the  Indian  operative,  by  law,  to   breathe    impure   air,  for   his  friends 
in  England  wish   that    he   should   work    with   gaslight   just    to    have 
uniform  hours  of  work  all  the  year  round,  as  in  Lancashire.     It  would 
mean  forcing  the  Indian  mind  to  think  like  the  English.     It  would  mean 
forcing  the  Indian  muscle  to  work  like  the  English,  no  matter  what 
natural  laws  with  regard  to  work  done  by  individual  muscle  may  teach. 
It  would  mean  killing  the  muscle  of  the  Indian,  and  with  it  his  whole 
frame,  by  a  process  of  slow  poisoning  from  exhaustion.      But,  if  the 
Indian  muscle  cannot  give  the  work  of  the  English  muscle,  more  hands 
will  be  required  to  keep  up  the  production,  for  the  industry  will  have 
its  life  and  growth  in  spite  of  factory  laws ;  and,  this  will  necessitate 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  Indian  operative.     This  will  mean  reduc- 
ing the  Indian  operative  to  semi-starvation  with  the  protective  application 
of  the  English  factory  laws  to  Indian  mills.     Thus,  the  importing  of  the 
benign  and  protective  factory  laws  of  England  into  India  would  mean 
killing  the  Indian  operative,  either  by  the  slow  ^wisoning  of  exhaustion, 
or  failing  that,  by  the  equal  certain  process  of  semi-starvation.     Their 
application  to  Indian  mills  is  simply  ridiculous,  absurd,  unnatural,  and 
cruelly  mischievous.     Mistaken   kindness  from   ignorance  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  mischievous  results,  which  make  the  very  hearts  which  are 
brimful  of  kindness  recoil  with  horror,   and  curse  the  ignorance  and 
the  mistaken  enthusiasm  which   called  forth  their  philanthropic  palpi- 
tations without  any  warrant.     I  feel  certain  that  when  they  have  well 
digested   the  facts,   and  have   allowed  time   for   the   exercise   of  their 
judgment,  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  and  his  mistaken  humanitarian  friends  will 
halt,  and  change  their  course  altogether.     They  will,  with  better  know- 
ledge, denounce  every  attempt  at  introducing  the  English  factory  laws 
into  India.     And  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  will  be  the  first,  now  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  the  true   facts,  to  come  for\vard    to   exercise  that  noble 
privilege  of   every  truth  seeker,  to  acknowledge  his   mistake  and   his 
misconception  ;  and,  moved  as  he  is  by  humanity  and  philanthropy,  to 
embrace  this  magnificent  opportunity  of  doing  by  his  reversed  action,  so  to 
say,  incalculable  good  to  the  Indian  laboiurer,  whose  cause  he  has  espoused, 
but  whom,  from  not  knowing  fully,  he  was  in  Ijie  imminent  danger  of 
killing  by  kindness.     But  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  and  his 
friends  and  supporters  against  the  introduction  of  English  factory  laws 
into  India  will  have  quite  another  far-reaching  beneficent  influence.     It 
will  increase  the  class  of  once  discontented  poverty-stricken  ryots  now 
happily  changed  into  contented  and  loyal  artisans,  and  thus  materially 
advance  the  stability  and  the  fame  of  the  humane  British  rule  in  the 
Indian  Empire  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  Empress ;  and 
last,   but    not  least,  it  will   establish  beyond  ca^nl  the   soundness  and 
wisdom  of  the   principle   embodied  in    the   pregnant   remark  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  there  should  be  no  "  unnecessary,  hasty,  and  mischievous 
interference  "  on  the  part  of  the  home  government,  even  at  the  instance 
of  well-meaning  but  uninformed  philanthropists. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Surgeon-General  H.  Cook,  M.D.,  F.B.C.F.,  said :— Although 
the  time  allowed  for  speaking  is  very  limited,  it  will  be  of  advantage  if 
I  state  by  what  authority  I  rise  to  speak,  or  what  gives  mo  this  authority. 
I  have  been  30  years  in  India,  some  15  years  in  the  city  of  Bombay,  and 
during  that  time  many  years  as  Principal  of  the  Medical  College  and 
Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Government  Hospital  of  Bombay — the  Jamaetjee 
Jijibhoy  Hospital, — ^having  500  beds,  and  I  have  for  many  years  taken 
great  interest  in  the  working  of  the  municipality.  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  to-day,  but  should  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Holt  Hallett's  paper 
stand  uncorrected  they  would  reflect  very  seriously  on  the  humanity  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Bombay,  on  that  of  its  chief  citizens,  and  on  the 
Government.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  so  valuable  a  paper  on  this 
important  question  should  have  been  so  greatly  disfigured  by  exaggeration. 
Dr.  Bahadhurji  has  just  stated  what  are  the  real  conditions  of  factory 
labour  in  Bombay,  and  has  explained  the  peculiarities  which  characterise 
native  labour,  so  that  I  need  not  say  anything  regarding  the  actual  hours 
of  labour;  but  I  would  like  to  support  his  general  statement  that 
tklthough  in  Europe  it  may  be  the  '*  fiace  which  kills,*'  it  certainly  is  not 
so  with  the  Indian  operative ;  in  all  occupations  he  takes  his  time,  with 
frequent  periods  of  rest,  and  varies  his  work  with  relaxation.  His  occu- 
pation is  not  one  of  caste — going  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  thus  increasing  the  evils  of  the  system,  and  perpetuating  by  heredity 
the  ill  result!  of  possibly  irregulatod  labour.  He  comes  from  his  np- 
country  village  to  make  money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  and  thus,  at  any  rate, 
to  share  in  the  much  higber-paid  labour  of  the  city,  and  when  he  has  had 
enough  of  it  ho  retires  again  to  his  village.  The  conditions  under  which 
he  works  in  the  mills  as  regards  temperature  and  ventilation  would 
undoubtedly  be  considered  inconvenient,  to  use  a  mild  expression,  by 
the  European  visitor,  but  they  are  congenial  to  the  native  who  works 
best  under  high  temperatures  as  compared  with  cold  and  chill,  and  who 
above  all  hates  ventilation.  Not  that  I  am  defending  this,  but  merely 
Btating  a  fact.  I  have  often  passed,  whilst  driving  Through  Bombay, 
<5rowds  of  operatives  thronging  out  of  the  mills  at  dusk,  and  they  certainly 
ihave  not  the  exhausted  worn-out  appearance  depicted  in  Mr.  H.  Hallett's 
.paper.  They  by  no  means  look  the  **  driven,  bullied,  and  beaten  "  slaves 
he  describes,  but  a  throng  of  able-bodied  operatives — laughing,  singing, 
and  chatting  with  rapid  if  nut  boisterous  action,  hastening  to  their  homes 
in  the  enjoyment  of  release  from  labour,  and  the  picture  by  no  means 
represents  a  mass  of  **  wretched  beings,  scrambling  for  work  at  any  price, 
**  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  pleasures  of  existence."  Bat, 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
force  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  to  insist  on  the 
introduction  of  an  Act  assimilating  labour  in  the  mills  there  to  that  of 
those  in  Engltmd,  I  certainly  do  think  that  the  smaller  workshops  and 
factories  should  be  brought  under  surveillance  and  regulations.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  native  of  India  hates  ventilation,  and  will  stop  if  he 
can  every  entry  of  air,  be  it  door  or  window,  and  do  his  utmost  to  render 
the  air  as  stuffy  as  he  can  make  it ;  and  the  ventilation,  cubic  space,  and 
sanitation  of  those  places  should  be  efficiently  regulated. 

The  Hon.  N.  N.  Wadia,  C.8.I.S.,  A.M.I.C.S.,  said :— It  would 
pot  be  p)0ssible,   within  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  to  fully  reply 
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to  the  several  points  raised  in  Mr,  Hallett's  paper,  a  copy  of  which  has  just 
been  placed  before  me.    I  fally  endorse  what  has  fallen  from  previous 
speakers,  and  more  particularly  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  what  has 
fallen  from  Dr.  Cook,  who  I  am  glad  to  see  here,  and  to  know  that  he  still 
takes  an  interest  in  the  Presidency  in  whicb  he  was  for  many  years  one 
of  its  leading  physicians,  more  particularly  so  in  Bombay.    No  man  had 
better  opportunities  and   better  scope  of  judging  the    condition    and 
physique  of  mill  operatives,  than  he  had  during  his  long  practice,  and  I 
think  his  experience  ought  to  be  accepted  in  preference  to  the  second- 
hand statements  made  by  Mr.  Halle  tt,  which  are  vague,  and,  in  many 
instances,  unfounded.    If  the  sensational  picture  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hallett 
were  true,  no  doubt  there  would  be  strong  grounds  for  a  change,  and  I 
am  sure  that  no  Government  would  be  more  ready  than  the  Indian 
Government,  and  more  particularly  the  able  and  wise  statesmen  who 
have  its  direction  at  present — Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Harris,  and  other 
Governors — to  deal  with  the  question  adequately.   But  India  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country;    three  per  cent,  only  of  the  population  are 
employed  in  manufactures.    Legislation  in  a  country  whose  industries 
are  young,  has  to  be  cautiously  introduced  ;  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Hallett 
that  the  subject  has  had  the  most  careful  attention  of   the    various 
Governments  within  the  last  10  years ;  and  the  Act  which  is  to  come  in 
A)rce  in  1892  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  careful  series  of  inquiries  njade 
^y  a  Commission;  and  it  is  upon  their  recommendation,  after  mature 
•consideration  in  supreme  Council,  that  the  Act  has  been  moulded  as  it 
now  stands.    England  can  well  afford  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  such 
persons  as  now  hold  the  reins  of  the  Indian  Government  legislation  of 
this  kind  in  India,  in  preference  to  the  wild  and  vague  statements  now 
laid  before  us.    If  Mr.  Hallett,  as  be  states,  is  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  operatives,  is  desirous  of  helping  and  promoting  their  welfare,  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  come  out  to  India,  stay  amongst  us,  and  learn, 
not  from  hearsay,  but  from  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  what  are 
our  wants,  and  then  I  feel  sure  if  he  is  actuated  by  the  motives  which  he 
has  placed  before  us,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lot  of  the 
Indian  operatives  is  not  so  hard  as  he  pictures  it  3  but  that;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  operatives  in  the  textile  industry  are  far  healthier,  far  better  fed, 
*nd  in  better  physique  than  their  fellow  men  employed  elsewhere.   And  no 
•other  evidence  is  necessary  than  the  fact  that  mill  employment  is  sought 
<wid  coveted  in  preference  to  anything  else.     I  can  assure  Mr.  Hallett 
"that  if  he  does  favour  us  with  a  visit  he  will  have  every  opportunity  and 
facility  afforded  him  of  arriving  at  a  true  conclusion. 

Mr.  R.  Samilton,  as  a  former  resident  both  in  Bombay  and  in 
Oalcutta,  in  favour  of  the  representation  of  Dr.  Cook,  Dr.  Bahadhurji,  and 
■others  who  had  spoken  from  practical  experience,  would  only  refer  to  the 
experience  afforded  by  legislation  in  this  country.  In  1803  a  very  well 
drawn  Act  was  passed  with  many  excellent  provisions  both  for  the 
regulation  of  labour  and  for  education.  No  objection  whatever  was 
raised  to  its  provisions  ;  bat  the  preamble  of  the  next  Act  in  1833  stated 
that  no  action  whatever  had  been  taken  under  the  former  law.  This  new 
Act  gave  large  executive  powers  to  inspectors  to  make  and  enforce 
regulations.  In  1844  a  further  Act  was  passed  withdrawing  all  these 
powers  and  confining  the  duties  of  inspectors  to  inspecting  and  reporting. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  real  work  began;  by  means  of  much  incessant  and 
patient    labour,  improvements   were    gradually   introduced,    and    the 
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employers  of  labour  were  led  to  oo-operate  with  the  inspectorg  and  to 
Bocoud  their  efforts  in  the  most  practical  manner.  If  this  method  holds 
good  in  England,  much  more  will  it  do  so  in  a  country  where  the  popula- 
tion is  so  essentially  conservative  and  averse  to  changes.  He  feared 
the  sweeping  and  indiscriminating  charges  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  would  do 
more  to  obstruct  than  to  advance  the  objects  he  had  in  view. 

Br.  Albert  Leffingwell  referred  to  his  own  experience  during  a 
visit  to  Bombay,  and  bis  impressions  of  the  character  of  the  working- 
class  population.  He  visited  the  mills  of  Bombay  in  1881,  and  during 
much  observation  of  poverty-striken  factory  operatives  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  he  never  saw  a  more  downhearted  and  apparently  over- 
worked class  of  working  men,  women,  and  children.  Forty  years  ago 
the  same  argument  now  used  against  legislation  in  India,  were  again  and 
again  presented  in  Parliament  against  any  curtailment  of  hours  for 
labour  of  children  in  English  factories.  Then  it  was  argued  that  no 
legislation  was  required  for  England,  that  it  would  ruin  English 
industries,  and  the  same  argument  is  advanced  in  favour  of  Indian 
industries  now. 

Mr.  Solt  S.  Hallett,  in  reply,  said: — The  question  is  whether 
the  natives  employed  in  Indian  mills  are  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
manufacturers  or  protected  efficiently  by  such  legislation  as  will  prevent 
any  cruelty  to  the  operatives.  All  present  must  allow  that  there  may  be 
good  manufacturers,  but  there  certainly  are  bad  mill-owners  who  will 
squeeze  all  they  can  out  of  their  mill  hands.  The  report  of  the  last  India 
Factory  Commission  does  not  reflect  a  pleasant  picture.  It  was  found  to 
be  the  rule  that  little  children  of  8,  9,  10,  and  11  years  of  age  are  worked 
for  a3  many  hours  as  the  men,  although  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1881  such 
children  were  restricted  to  nine  hours'  work  a  day.  As  to  the  intervals 
granted  in  the  Indian  mills,  the  report  of  the  Commission  proves  that  the 
single  recess  in  the  Bombay  mills  is  only  an  average  of  15  minutes,  and 
that  the  hands  are  only  allowed  out  of  the  mill  besides  for  one  or  two 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  As  to  the  hours  of  work  in  the  Bombay 
Mill,  the  Factory  Commission  of  1884  gives  them  as  varying  between 
Hi  hours  in  the  cold  season,  and  14  hours  in  the  hot  weather.  The 
Commission  of  last  year  gives  them  aB  12,  13,  and  14  hours.  As  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  these  statement,  I  may  refer  my  hearers  to  a  blue  book 
on  Indian  Factories,  published  in  1888,  giving  recent  reports  of  Indian 
Factory  inspectors.  In  this  report  there  is  a  table  in  which  the  hours  of 
starting  and  stopping  machinery  in  an  Indian  mill  ere  shown  for  each 
month  in  the  year.  It  is  there  sho^vn  that  in  January  the  engineers  start 
at  5.50  a.m.  and  stop  at  5.50  p.m  ,  and  that  in  June  they  start  at  5  a.m. 
and  stop  at  7.15  p.m.  Ko  one  who  has  studied  the  reporto  of  the  Bombay 
Factory  Commissions  of  1875  and  1884,  and  of  the  Comjnission  of  laiit 
year,  and  the  reports  of  India  factory  inspectors,  with  an  unbiased  mind, 
can  fail  to  allow  that  every  statement  made  in  my  paper  is  amply  borne 
out  by  the  evidence. 
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An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett's  paper  on  Factory  Legislatio 

in  India. 

BY 

K.  N.  Bahadhurji,  M.D.,  Bombay. 


On  reading  Mr.  Holt  Hallett's  paper,  one  cannot  help  noticing 
that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  different  conditions  of  labour  in  the 
different  factories.  There  is,  therefore,  much  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
the  real  truth  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  conflicting  assertions  and  sensational 
recitals  of  what  are  put  forward  as  facts.  The  questions  which  suggest 
themselves  to  an  ordinary  truth  seeker  and  which  require  exact  answers 
are  these : — 

1.  Does  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  consider  the  term  "workers"  a  definite 
one  ?  Does  he  really  think  that  8,000,000  females  work  in  the  Indian 
mills  and  factories  and  workshops  ?  Does  his  summing  up  of  the 
number  of  females  employed  in  the  cotton  spinning  mills,  towards  which 
his  attacks  are  principally  directed,  show  enormous  totals  ? 

2.  Has  he  himself  actually  seen,  or  even  heard  of  any  "  babies  in 
arms  "  working  in  any  mill  or  factory  in  India,  or  for  the  matter  of  that 
anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  for  any  number  of  hours, 
night  and  day  ? 

3.  If  he  has,  by  what  physical  laws  does  he  account  for  these 
prodigies  of  babies  being  the  offspring  of  his  "  puny  overtasked  Indian 
"  workers  who  have  only  one-fifth  the  stamina  of  the  English  labourer, 
"  and  who  toil  in  dark  and  unwholesome  dens  "  ? 

4.  Does  he  know  how  much  of  the  physical  ailments  he  describes  is 
due  to  the  insanitary  conditions  of  the  **  chawls  "  ?  Has  he  been  inside 
any  of  these  chawls  ?  Which  is  more  unhealthy — to  sleep  in  the  chawl 
rooms,  or  to  work  in  these  factories  during  the  day,  where  one  can  go 
out  at  intervals  to  breathe  fresh  air  ?  Does  he  know  what  ventilation 
means  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian  operative  ? 

5.  Is  he  aware  that  improvement  in  the  sanitation  of  the  small 
factories  by  legislation  is  not  only  welcome  to  his  "  bloo<lthirsty  and 
inhuman"  Indian  mill  and  factory  owners,  but  actually  courted  by 
them  ?  How  did  this  fact  happen  to  escape  his  eye  when  studying  the 
Factory  Commission  Report  of  1884? 

6.  Mr.  Thomas  Drewett,  who  knows  what  ginning  factories  are, 
and  who  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  distinctly  says,  at  page  175  of 
Factory  C.  R.  of  1884;  that  there  is  very  little  dust  in  the  ginning 
factories.  By  what  process  has  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  manufactured  these 
words  into  ^Uhe  air  is  choked  with  cotton  dust  and  Jiuff**  ?  Does  he 
moreover  imply  that  the  work  in  the  ginning  factories  is  extremely 
arduous  ?  Why  does  he  not  accept  the  fact  studied  by  him  and  quote 
Mr.  Drewett,  who  knows  that  the  work  is  of  the  lightest  nature  ? 
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7.  How  did  he  eomo  to  know  of  ehiklren  lieing  employed  in  the 
ghining  factories  ?  Is  it  a  mere  story  he  has  heanl,  or  believes  to 
have  heard  ? 

8.  What  is  this  "  abominable  cruelty  of  working  lads,  girls,  women, 
and  children,  day  after  day  for  23 1  hmirs  at  a  stretch  "  ?  Does  one's 
common  sense  and  simple  knowledge  allow  one  for  a  moment  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cruelty,  much  less  to  n*pejit 
such  absurd  and  impossible  stories  ? 

9.  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  quotes  Mr.  Drewett  about  the  23|  hours  of  daily 
work.  Mr.  Drewett,  however,  says,  "  of  course  in  speaking  of  23  hours — 
**  (not  23^  hours,  as  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  quotes) — I  mean  that  the 
"  woman  was  relieved  by  her  friends  or  relations,  and  the  longest 
"  interval  she  may  have  is  of  two  to  three  hours,"  By  what  process 
does  Mr.  Plolt  Hallett  manufacture  the  believeable  and  unvarnished  fact 
of  working  for  23  hours  with  some  rest  intervals  of  as  much  as  2  to  3 
hours  during  which  friends  and  relations  come  in  as  relays,  into  the- 
absurd  and  revolting  story  of  working  day  after  da t/  for  23  j  hours  at 
a  stretch  f 

10.  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  charges  the  Factory  Commission  of  1884  with 
being  largely  composed  of  persons  interested  in  Indian  factories.  Does 
he  do  so  from  actual  personal  knowledge,  or  from  his  own  peculiar 
knowledge  and  ways  of  presenting  facts  ? 

Is  he  not  aware  that  of  the  11  members  of  the  Comnn.ssion,  eight 
were  of  tlu;  independent  class  ? 

11.  Does  he  really  mean  to  assert  that  young  persons  keep  standing 
for  iiv(*  hours  a  day  at  a  machine  ?  Is  it  physically  {)ossible  for  young 
persons  9  or  10  years  of  age  to  do  so  ? 

12.  Is  he  aware  that  flat  foot  is  common  enough  in  people  who  go 
barefooted?  Would  he  not  accept  the  experience  of  medical  men,  who 
can  speak  from  knowledge  of  the  present  mill  hands,  that  knock-knee  is 
by  no  means  very  common  amongst  them  ? 

13.  In  doffing  is  there  much  physical  strength  or  constrained  posi- 
tion required  ? 

14.  How  many  months  in  the  year  give  14  hours  of  light,  enough 
for  work  from  dawn  to  dusk  ?  Can  he  cite  many  mills  which  have 
worked  for  14  hours?  Does  he  know  that  it  is  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year  in  which  the  In(han  operatives  are  most  regular  in  their 
attendance  and  in  better  heiilth  in  spite  of  the  longer  hours  of  work  ? 
Does  he  in  all  seriousness  urge  that  heat  is  unnatural  to  the  Indian 
workman  because  the  English  workman  cannot  bear  it  so  well  ? 

15.  The  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  hours  of  w^ork  for  women  obt^iin  chiefly 
in  the  ginning  factories  that  work  only  for  short  sea.sons.  Why  should 
these  be  mixed  up  with  the  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  hours  of  work  in  the 
spinning  mills  ? 

16.  In  the  age  we  live  in,  with  so  much  night  travelling  and  so 
many  other  cases  of  persons  on  night  <luty,  would  it  be  natund  to  say 
that  night  work  is  contrary  to  nature  ? 
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17.  What  source  of  information  eould  it  be  that  Hpeaks  of  fatal 
heat  apoplexies  amongst  the  Indians  ?  Is  it  that  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  work  in  the  open  fields  under  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  are  seized  with  heat  apoplexy  when  they  don't  sleep  at  night  ?  Will 
Mr.  Holt  Hallett  enlighten  the  medical  world  on  the  nature  of  night 
heat  apoplexies  amongst  the  Indians  ? 

18.  Is  age  the  sole  factor  to  be  considered  from  a  health  point  of 
view  ?  Is  not  nature  of  the  work  a  most  important  element  to  be 
considered  in  reference  both  to  age  and  hours  of  work  ?  Are  the 
children  who  work  in  the  fields  all  day  and  earn  next  to  nothing,  or 
those  that  loaf  about  in  the  streets  in  a  semi-starved  condition  and 
crowd  the  reformatory  institutes,  better  off  than  children  who  do  a  little 
actual  work  in  most  cases  in  company  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives, 
throughout  the  day  in  the  mills,  and  who  earn  enough  to  enable  them 
to  be  better  fed,  better  clad,  and  better  cared-for  ? 

19.  No  doubt  the  Indian  operative  is  deft  with  his  fingers.  But 
does  that  imply  that  he  is  laborious  with  his  muscle  and  his  mind  ? 

20.  What  analogy  is  there  between  the  English  and  Scotch  artizan, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Indian  on  the  other  ?  The  Scotch  does  not 
make  the  best  spinner  and  weaver,  as  the  English  does,  simply  because  he 
is  not  so  clever  and  deft ;  and  though  the  Scotch  may  not  have  the  deftness 
of  the  English  artizan,  certainly  he  has  his  muscle.  Has  the  Indian 
operative  the  muscle  of  the  English  or  the  Scotch,  though  he  may 
have  the  deftness  of  the  former?  Does  deftness  mean  muscular 
power  or  physical  force  or  is  it  something  very  different  ? 

21.  When  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  speaks  of  the  Indian  operative  as  ill 
fed,  does  he  do  so  from  personal  knowledge  and  observation  ?  Did  he 
not  learn  exactly  the  contrary  from  the  words  of  the  operatives  them- 
selves recorded  in  the  Factory  Commission  Report,  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  ?  Is  he  similarly  informed  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Indian  operatives  being  more  wretchedly  housed  than  workers  outside 
the  mills  ?  Is  it  any  analogy  to  compare  the  work  of  a  child  with  that 
of  an  adult  ?  The  Indians  who  "  have  one-fifth  of  the  stamina  of  the 
English,*'  during  their  pilgrimage  do  their  20  to  30  miles  a  day  without 
exhaustion  in  their  natural  way  of  making  journeys  with  frequent 
short  stoppages  all  day  long.  They  cannot  do  it  like  the  English  who 
make  long  journeys  with  less  frequent  but  longer  stoppages ;  nor  would 
a  long  rest  afterwards  enable  them  to  get  over  their  fatigue.  And  is  not 
this  in  accordance  with  the  natural  physical  laws  of  work  and  energy  ? 

22.  Does  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  want  us  to  believe  that  he  can  study^ 
the  conditions  of  labour  in  India  by  reading  the  reports  and  opinions 
in  his  own  peculiar  way,  better  than  the  Government  on  the  spot,  whose 
statements  he  challenges  ? 

23.  Mr.  Holt  Hallet  makes  great  capital  of  his  own  extracts  from 
the  Factory  Commission  Report  of  1875,  and  ill-uses  the  Report  of 
1884,  as  shown  in  questions  No.  6  and  No.  9. 

Does  he  want  to  legislate  for  the  India  of  1875  or  of  1890  ?  Does 
he  think  that  India  has  not  progressed  since  1875  ? 
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24.  Where  did  he  read  of  inflammation  of  lungs  and  air  passages 
being  common  in  mill  operatives  ?  Does  he  see  so  much  more  of  it 
from  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  than  do  the  medical  men  on  the 
spot  from  personal  observation?  Where  did  he  learn  that  the  mill 
operatives  suffer  from  stomach  derangements  more  than  other  classes  of 
labourers  in  India  ? 

25.  Has  he  seen  his  "  wretched  mill  operatives  exposed  to  the 
"  inclemency  of  weather  in  the  open  air  for  the  remainder  of  the  nighty 
"  whilst  waiting  for  the  door  to  be  opened  at  day-break  "  ?  If  one  gets 
up  even  at  3  a.m.,  he  takes  time  to  cook  his  food  and  walk  down  to  his 
mill.  He  cannot  be  at  the  mill  till  after  4.30.  Day-break  is  at  5  o'clock. 
What  does  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  mean  to  convey  by  picturing  the  interval 
between  4.30  and  5  a.m.  as  the  "  remainder  of  the  night "  ? 

26.  Why  does  he  want  the  factories  to  be  heated  with  steam  in  the 
'  hottest  season  of  the  year  ?     Whence  this  unique  experience  ? 

27.  Not  one  operative,  except  the  jobbers,  works  quite  300  days 
in  the  year,  and  does  not  go  to  his  native  country  every  year  or  two  for 
a  month  or  longer.  With  this  knowledge  in  his  possession,  for  he 
must  have  studied  the  reports,  by  what  process  of  logic  and  according 
to  what  canons  of  truth  did  he  undertake  to  assure  his  hearers  that 
the  Indian  operative  is  denied  all  time  for  recreation  and  domestic 
happiness  ? 

28.  Was  the  knowledge  which  he  must  have  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  reports  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  mill  operatives,  quite 
forgotten  when  he  was  drawing  the  harrowing  picture  of  his  "  puny, 
overtasked  "  labourers  in  the  "  dark,  dirty,  dusty,  overcrowded,  unwhole- 
some dens  "  of  the  Indian  mills. 

29.  He  may  be  acquainted  with  the  history  and  results  of  factory 
legislation  in  England.  Does  he  seriously  want  people  to  believe  that 
he  is  equally  acquainted  with  the  history  and  results  of  factory  legislation 
in  India  ? 

30.  Does  not  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  know  that  the  industry  itself,  if  at  all 
affected  by  factory  legishition,  will  be  affected  for  the  better ;  but  it  is  the 
operatives  who  will  suffer  from  any  indiscriminate  application  of 
English  factory  laws  to  all  conditions  of  factory  labour  in  India. 

31.  Is  it  not  due  to  "ignorance  of  facts,  and  to  the  consequent 
continued  belief  in  the  long  since  exploded  pleas"  of  uninformed 
humanitarians,  that  facts  happen  to  be  distorted,  and  even  accusations 
recklessly  made  against  the  Indian  Government  of  having  their 
"  Councils  dominated  by  capitalist  interests  ?" 

32.  When  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  quotes  the  opinion  of  medical  men, 
why  does  he  omit  to  quote  the  very  first  paragraph  in  the  report,  which 
distinctly  lays  down  that  the  ^ledical  Committee  did  not  find  any 
detenoration  of  physique  or  health  of  the  mill  operatives  as  compared 
with  that  of  labourers  outside  the  mill  ? 

33.  Is  it  because  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  his  picture  of  the 
"  puny,  overtasked,  &c.,  &c.,"  operatives  ? 
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34.  The  medical  opinion  is  quoted  apparently  to  have  the  hours  of 
work  in  the  Indian  mills  shortened.  But,  indeed,  does  defining  the 
hours  (so  that  people's  life  and  limb  may  be  safe  by  not  working  in  the 
dark,  as  distinguished  from  dusk)  mean  shortening  them  ?  Does 
defining  mean  shortening  in  any  ease  ?  (I  may  a<Id  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  Medical  Committee  personally,  and  know  their  views  on  the 
subject  to  be  distinctly  against  shortening  the  hours.) 

35.  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  must  be  aware  that  Dr.  Mrs.  Pechey-Phipson, 
whom  he  quotes  with  satisfaction  to  support  his  views,  repudiated  in  toto 
the  conclusions  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  sought  to  draw  from  her  writings  and 
public  utterances  ?  Was  it  fair  to  have  kept  his  audience  in  complete 
ignorance  of  this  important  fact  ? 

Does  he  mean  to  assert  seriously  that  he  knows  better  than 
Dr.  Mrs.  Pechey-Phipson  what  she  means  by  her  own  writings  and 
public  utterances  ? 


>  ■^•^  < 

Le  Travail  a  Domicile  en  Bussie. 

PAB 

Madame  Alexandra  Tkatchef,  Docteur  en  Medicine,  Paris. 
♦'•■♦ 

U  y  a  deux  ans  j'ai  eu  Thonneur  d^poser  au  Congr^s  international 
d'Hygi^ne  de  Paris  la  situation  hygi^nique  des  ouvriers  des  usines  et  des 
fabriques  en  Bussie.  Je  me  propose  aujourd'hui  de  vous  entretenir 
d'une  autre  categoric  d'ouvriers  russes  tout  aussi  digne  d'inter^t  que  la 
premiere  des  ouvriers  i  domicile,  ouvriers-patrons,  ouvriers  en  chambre, 
cannuts,  etc.,  connus  en  Bussie  sous  le  nom  general  de  koustari,  Ce 
groupe  d'ouvriers  est  bien  plus  nombi^eux  que  celui  des  ouvriers  des 
fabriques ;  il  se  chiffre  par  7^  millions  d'individus,  tandis  que  I'industrie 
de  fabriques  n'en  comporte^ue  932,000.  C'est  dire  assez  I'importance 
de  ce  genre  de  travail.  La  production  annuelle  totale  des  koustari  s'^l^ve 
k  une  valeur  de  1^  millard  de  roubles.  Leur  production  I'emporte  sur 
la  grande  exploitation  m^me  dans  les  industries  qui  necessitent  pour 
Temploi  des  machines.  Dans  la  province  de  Moscou,  par  exemple, 
alors  que  la  grande  industrie  poss^de  199  fabriques  avec  11,987  metiers 
k  tisser  les  koustari,  occupent  46,985  metiers  et  produisent  80  pour  cent, 
du  total  des  tissus,  qui  se  font  dans  la  province. 

L' importance  de  Tindustrie  des  koustari  est  telle  pour  la  Bussie  que 
le  gouvernement  a  nomme  en  1872  (Minist^re  des  Finances,  Direction  du 
Commerce)  une  commission  chargee  de  faire  des  Etudes  sur  cette  ques- 
tion. Cette  commission  a  public  depuis  16  gros  volumes,  et  c'est  k  eux 
que  j'emprunte  les  ^l^ments  de  ce  travail. 

Le  trait  special  qui  caract^rise  les  koustari  en  Bussie  c'est  que  pour 
la  plupart  ils  restent  agriculteurs,  et  ce  n'est  que  pour  augmenter  un 
revenu  trop  insuffisant  que  le  paysan,  tout  en  cultivant  son  domaine, 
cherche  un  complement  de  salaire  dans  les  travaux  de  la  petite  industrie. 
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Dans  Tetat  actuel,  eu  effet,  la  terre  est  insiitiissante  a  nourrir  le  paysau 
ot  a  payer  ses  impots.  Ce  n'est  cortes  pas  la  seulement  inon  opinion 
personnelle,  mais  celle  des  eeonomistes  russes;  et  comme  autorite  je 
eiterai  M.  le  Professeiir  Janson,  Dans  son  "  jEV/ff/e  sur  la  propriete  et 
les  impots  des pai/sans,^*  il  dit :  "Dans  les provinces  grandes  russieunes, 
"  la  ou  le  sol  n'est  past  compose  de  terre  noire,  la  culture  nou  seule- 
"  nient  du  doniaine  propre  du  paysan  mais  encore  du  terrain  (|u'il 
"  prend  en  fennage  ne  suffit  pas  a  couvrir  les  depenses  neeessaires  a  une 
"  famille.  Dans  le  plus  grand  uombre  de  cas  elle  est  incapable  de  la 
"  nourrir/*     (P.  28.) 

"  II  en  est  de  meme  dans  les  provinces  oil  le  sol  est  compose 
d' humus.  Les  plus  grands  domaines  ne  peuvent  sutfire  a  couvrir  les 
besoins  les  plus  pressants ;  a  plus  par  Ic  raison  les  domaines  moyens  ou 
de  \xm  d'etendue,  De  sorte  que  la  situation  a  empire  depuis  le  servage." 
(P.  71-75.) 

"  Dans  les  provinces  S.O.  et  X,0.  le  domaine  peut  parfois  noiuTir 
le  cidtivateur,  mais  le  plus  generalement  il  n'a  aucune  valeur  economique 
pour  la  plus  grande  partie  des  proletaires  qui  vivent  exclusivement 
d' industries,  hk  cependant  ou  le  sol  est  compose  d'humus,  la  situation 
est  uu  pen  differente,  mais  meme  ici  faut-il  entendre  par  ce  mot  de 
de  domaine  tout  le  terrain  cultive,  sa  i)ropriete  i>ersonnelle  et  celle 
qu'il  loue/*     (P.  850.) 

En  general,  la  recolte  suffit  tt  peine  jusqu'a  Noel.  De  cette  eporpK^ 
jusqu'a  nouvelle  recolte  le  paysan  est  oblige  d'acheter. 

Les  causes  de  cette  insuffisance  de  revenu  agrieole  sont :  soit  le  pen 
d'etendue  <les  domaines  et  souvent  le  |)eu  de  valeur  du  sol,  soit  le  manque 
de  betai!  pour  le  travail  et  pour  Tengrois,  soit  Tignorance  du  paysan  des 
meilleurs  procedes  du  culture,  le  manque  de  credit  ;*  et  ton  jours  aussi 
les  dettes  et  les  lourds  impots  qui  enlevent  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la 
production. 

M.  Janson  nous  donne  les  chiffres  suivants :  **  Dans  les  provinc*es 
"  grandes  russiennes  od  le  sol  n'est  pas  compose  (riuimus,  Timpdt  que 
**  frappe  le  paysan  est:  de  97  pour  cei4.  du  rei^enu  du  sol  dans  la 
"  province  de  Viatka ;  244  pour  cent,  dans  la  province  de  Toer:  134 
"  pour  cent,  dans  celle  de  St.  Petersbourg ;  505  our  cent,  dans  celle 
"  de  Nijni-Nowgorod.  Dans  les  regions  fertiles  cet  impot  par  rappoil 
"  an  revenue  agrieole  varie  de  30  a  148  pour  cent."  (.Janson,  loc.  cit., 
p.  86.) 

Levow  d'autre  part  etablit  <pi*en  moyenne  Timpot  du  paysiin, 
atteint  50  pour  cent,  de  son  revenu  genend.  (Levow,  "  Impot  industriel 
et  son  mode  de  i-egularisation.") 

Done  le  paysan  est  ecrase  par  les  dettes.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas 
citer  ici  les  chiffres  pour  tout  FEmpire.  II  sera  suffisant  de  prendre 
comme  exemple  la  province  de  Moscou,  qui  est  une  province  agrieole 
et  industrielle  en  meme  t<?mps.  On  y  compte  un  grand  nombre  de 
fabrique  et  de   nombreux  koustari,     Voici  les  chiffres  pour  un  espace  de 

*  11  existe  cependaut  de  banque  de  credit  pour  les  pajsans,  difFerenta  de  celle  des 
nobles.  Le  taux  de  rinteret  y  est  de  une  fois  et  demie  plus  fort  que  pour  ces 
demiers. 
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dix  ans.  lis  expriment  le  pour  cent,  de  la  dette  des  paysans  contractee 
chaque  ann^e  vis  a- vis  de  T^tat  et  du  Zemstro  (municipality)  par  rapport 
a  la  somme  qui  devrait  etre  pay^e  dans  le  cours  de  la  dite  annee  : — 

En  1876  la  dette  6tait  egale  a  - 

„     1877  »  »  -        - 

„     1878  »  »  •  - 

„     1879  »  >»  -        - 

„     1880  »  >»  -  - 

,,     1881  »  «  "        - 

„     1882  »  »  -  - 

„  1883  une  partie  de  la  dette  est  re- 
mise. Elle  s'abaisse  par 
consequent  k-  -         - 

En  1884  la  dette  6tait  ^gale  a  - 

„     1885  »  »  -  - 

De  telle  sorte  qu'cn  1888  elle  s'est  elev^e  pour  cette  province  a 
3,623,J1^  roubles,  ("Annuaire  de  la  Statistique  de  la  province  de 
Moscou,  1888.") 

Les  industries  dont  s'occupcnt  les  houstarx  sont  nombreuses.  II  est 
impossible  de  les  ^numerer  toutes ;  voici  les  principales :  filature  et 
tissage  des  ^tofFes  de  lin,  de  laine,  de  coton,  tricotage,  des  bas,  dentelles, 
cordonnerie,  ^benisterie  et  les  divers  travaux  qui  emploient  le  bois  ou  le 
fer,  charronnerie,  ferronnerie,  serrurerie.  Le  gain  est  des  plus  minimes 
et  s'abaisse  toujours.  Dans  la  filature  et  tissage  de  lin  et  de  chauvre,  il 
est  raison  1  kopeck  par  heure,  pendant  130  jours  de  travail  d'hiver, 
I'ouvrier  gagne  10  a  12  roubles  par  an,  deduction  faite  des  depenses 
d'eclairage  et  de  reparation  des  outils.  Dans  la  filature  de  la  laine — 60 
roubles  par  an  pour  14  a  15  heures  de  travail  par  jour.  Dans  le  tricotage 
(femmes)  des  bas — 17  roubles.  Dans  la  dantelle — 20  a  30  roubles  pour 
un  travail  de  19  beures  pendant  six  mois.  Dans  le  departement  de 
Kalouga  les  femmes  qui  font  le  calicot  gagnent  9  a  10  kopecks  par  jour. 
N'ayant  pas  de  capitaux  ni  de  credit,  le  koustar  est  a  la  merci  des 
revendeurs  et  des  usuriers  pour  TachA-t  des  matiers  premieres  necessaires 
a  son  travail  et  pour  la  vente  de  ses  produits.  En  Russie  aussi  est 
applique  le  truck  system,  et  le  revendeur  rien  qu'en  fournissant  la 
matiere  premiere  prel^ve  un  enorme  benefice  sur  le  travail  des  koustari. 
C'est  ainsi  que  les  petits  fabricants  de  brosses  de  Nijni-Novogorod  lui 
payeront  leurs  fournitures  10  a  90  pour  cent,  plus  cher  que  la  valeur 
courante  sur  le  marche ;  les  chapeliers  perdront  10  a  20  pour  cent ;  et 
alors  que  les  grands  industriels  en  meubles  mettront  en  produits  bruts 
35  pour  cent,  de  leur  capital  circulant,  les  koustari  devront  y  apporter 
pour  ime  valeur  de  51  pour  cent.  ("Recueil  de  la  statistique  du 
gouvernement  de  Nijni-Novgorod :  Vol.  T.,  pag.  71-72. ;  Vol.  11., 
j)ag.  33 ;  Vol.  VI.,  pag.  45  et  144.)  Les  koustari  qui  font  des  cbaudrons 
et  qui  ne  pen  vent  acheter  le  fer  en  gros  payeront  20  pour  cent,  au  dessus 
du  prix.     (  Loc.  cit.,  Vol.  VIII.,  1889.) 

Les  forgerons  et  les  serruriers  de  Yeroslawa  perdront  de  leur  c6te 
40  pour  cent,  sur  ce  m^me  produit  ("  Recueil  de  Statistique,*'  Vol.  VI. 
fasci  pag.  1 44.) 
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Au  moment  des  imp6ts  le  koustar  s'adresse  au  revendeur  pom-  lui 
vendre  ses  produits.  Vivant  au  jour  le  jour,  oblige  de  se  procurer  de 
I'argent,  le  koustar  finit  par  eonsentir  k  c6der  le  produit  de  sou  travail 
au  prlx  de  revient  et  parfois  m^me  au  dessouB.  Le  revendeur  le  laissera 
attendre  "  jusqu'i  qu'il  ait  suffisamment  faim,"  et  trouvera  encore  des 
proc^des  bizarres  pour  lui  extorquer  de  I'argent.  Tel,  par  exemple,  si 
plusieurs  koustari  se  pr^ntent  en  m^me  temps  k  lui,  les  payera  avec 
un  seul  billet,  sauf  ^  leur  en  donner  ensuite  la  valeur  en  petite  monnaie, 
en  retenant  le  change  "  pour  sa  peine." 

Dans  tous  les  autres  pays  d'Europe,  les  ouvriers  sont  sans  doute 
aussi  victimer  des  revendeurs ;  mais  ils  peuvent  lutter,  se  d^fendre  par 
la  gr^ve,  mettre  en  quarantaine  certains  magasins.  lis  sont  soutenus 
parfois  par  d'autres  fabricants  et  surtout  par  I'opinion  publique. 

En  Bussie  rien  de  semblable,  Topinion  publique  c'est  k  dire,  la  liberte 
de  la  presse  est  inconnue ;  et  ces  kotistariy  cocerb6s  sans  ce-sse  sous  le 
poids  de  la  dette  et  de  Timpdt,  comment  pourraient-ils  mettre  le  revendeur 
en  quarantaine  ? 

Et  voici  quelles  en  sont  les  consequences.  A  la  derni^re  extr^mit^,  le 
paysan  finit  par  abandonner  sa  terre  pour  aller  chercher  une  vie  du  tra%'ail 
ailleurs.  Tous  les  ans  des  villages  entiers  abandonnent  leurs  terrains  et 
emigrent  dans  d'autres  parties  de  la  Russie  pour  y  creer  de  nouvelles 
colonies.  Dans  ces  conditions  la  terre  reste  en  jach^re  et  devient 
inculte.  Ou  bien  aussi  les  koustari  vont-ils  chercher  du  travail  dans 
les  villes ;  ils  rentrent  alors  dans  la  categoric  des  ouvriers  temporaires 
dont  y  ai  eu  I'occasion  de  parler  ailleurs.*  La  culture  du  sol  i-este  alors 
confi^  aux  femmes,  et  il  n'est  pas  rare  de  rencontrer  en  Bussie  des 
villages  entiers  composes  de  femmes  et  d'enfants.  Inutile  de  dire  la 
funeste  influence  qu'ont  ces  lourds  travaux  sur  la  sant^  de  la  femme. 
La  famille  se  mine  et  s'^teint,  les  affections  de  d^ch^nce  importees  de  la 
ville  s'infiltrent  dans  la  race;  le  sol  mal  cultive  s'appauvut.  .  ,  . 
C'est  ainsi  que  se  prepare  la  mine  du  peuple  russe  et  que  se  cr^e  une 
classe  nouvelle  de  pariw*,  celle  des  proletaires. 

Parmi  les  autres  causes  du  pen  de  revenu  que  Touvrier  en  chambre 
pent  retirer  de  son  travail,  nous  signalerons  son  ignorance  des  besoins  du 
march6  qui  lui  fait  produire  inutilement  des  objets  non  demandes,  son 
ignorance  des  meilleurs  proc^d^s  de  fabrication,  et  I'impossibilite  oii  il 
se  trouve  de  se  mettre  au  courant.  Voici  dailleurs  quelques  chiffres  qui 
d^montrent  le  degr6  de  d^veloppement  de  T instruction  chez  le  peuple 
russe.  lis  se  rapportent  a  1876.  Mais  depuis  cette  epoque  bien  des 
6cole8  out  et^  ferm^es.  Dans  les  47  provinces,  possedant  une  population 
exclusivement  russe,  on  compte  17*2  individus  allant  a  Tecole  pour  1,000 
inhabitants ;  dans  les  provinces  polonaises  31  pour  1,000,  et  dans  les 
provinces  baltiques  79" 8  pour  1,000.  Ces  proportions  s'abaissent  encore 
si  Ton  consid^re  les  arrondissements  o\l  sont  compris  les  >illages.  On 
trouve  alors  13  pour  1,000  dans  le«  provinces  russes  25*5  pour  1,000 
dans  les  provinces  polonaises  et  75*2  dans  les  provinces  baltiques. 

*  CoDgr^s  international  cFhygi^ne  et  de  d^mographie  de  Paris. 
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Dans  ces  mdmes  provinces  russes  pour  100  individus  k  14ge  scolaire, 
on  trouve : — 

14*3  du  sexe  masculin,  2*4  du  sexe  f^minin. 

Pour  100  ^l^ves  des  ^coles  primaires,  il  y  a  11  el^ves  dans  le  cours 
secondaire. 

Pour  100  de  ces  derniers,  on  en  compte  2*3  seulement  dans  les  cours 
superieurs. 

En  1887,  il  y  a  dans  les  ^les  primaires  2  millions  d'^l^ves  des 
deux  sexes. 

Quant  aux  ^coles  professionnelles,  on  comptait  k  cette  6poque, 
19  ecoles  foresti^re^  et  agricoles,  comprenant  2,000  ^l^ves  et  80  indus- 
trielles  avec  8,000  ^l^ves. 

Nous  avons  vu  quels  sont  les  moyens  d'existeuce  de  koustari ; 
voyons  maiutenant  dans  quel  milieu  il  vit  et  il  travaille,  comment  il  se 
nourrit. 

L'habitation  du  paysan  est  g^n^ralement  une  chaumi^re  en  bois 
recouverte  de  chaume.  Une  petite  chambre  basse  enfumie  ^lairee  par 
une  fenetre  aux  vitres  de  mica  ou  de  papier  huil6  est  le  logement  de 
toute  la  famille.  Sa  dimension  varie  entre  7  et  9  archines  de  c6te  (6™  a 
6'°  40)  pour  un  manage  de  5  k  6  personnes;  avec  une  hauteur  de 
plafond  de  2  archines  ^  (1"  77).  -  II  faut  deduire  pr^s  du  quart  de  cet 
espace  qui  est  generalement  occupe  par  un  fourneau  en  briques.  C'est 
la  dessus  que  Ton  couche,  ou  bien  sur  des  nari,  sortes  de  treteaux  en 
planches  qui  servent  de  lit  commun.  Pas  de  literie ;  de  vieux  caftans, 
des  debris  de  pelisse  en  tiennent  lieu.  Le  dessous  des  nari  sert  de 
receptacle  k  des  detreties  sans  nous,  aux  debris  du  menage,  k  des  restes 
de  nourriture  jetes  en  pature  aux  animaux  qui  vivent  en  commensaux 
avec  le  paysan  et  y  trouvent  un  abri  sous  sa  couche. 

Le  plancher  est  en  bois  mal  joint  ou  sou  vent  en  terre  battue.  Par 
les  temps  de  pluie  et  de  neige  il  s*y  forme  ime  couche  de  boue  visqueux 
melang^e  de  mati^res  organiques,  excellent  milieu  de  culture  pour  les 
microbes.  II  n'y  a  pas  de  ventilation ;  les  portes  et  fenetres  sont 
soigneusement  closes,  et  sous  Tinfluence  du  po^le,  il  s'exhale  une 
atmosphere  humide  et  mephitique.  Dans  certain  d^partementi?,  les  izba 
sont  dites  kouincBta,  c'est  k  dire,  fumies.     Elles  n'ont  pas  de  chemin^. 

C'est  dans  de  telles  habitations  que  les  koustari  est  loge  au  milieu 
de  parasites  animaux,  c'est  \k  qu'ils  travaillent  18  heures  par  jour  a  des 
industries  qui  souvent  d^veloppent  autour  de  lui  des  poussi^res  epaisses 
et  nuisibles. 

Le  vetement  est  pen  compliqu6.  Une  blouse,  un  pan  talon  de 
cotonnade  ou  de  grasse  toile.  Par  dessus  Thiver  une  pelisse  fourrie. 
Les  pieds  sont  entour^s  de  chiffons  et  chauss^  de  lapti  ou  pantoufles  en 
lanniers  d'ecorces  attaches  par  des  cordons  qui  se  croisent  sur  la  jambe. 
Tel  est  le  costume  des  hommes.  Ce  n'est  que  pour  les  grandes  f^tes 
que  par  exception,  on  porte  des  chaussures  en  cuir.  .  Le  femmes  vont 
generalement  nu  pieds.  Leur  costume  comporte  une  jupe  et  une 
chemise.     II  est  complete  I'hiver  par  une  casaque  foarree. 

Quant  k  la  nourriture,  elle  consiste  pour  des  millions  d'individus  en 
Bussie,  surtout  en  pain  de   seigle  avec   des  aignons,  des  choux,  des 
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pommes  de  terre.  La  viande  ne  parait  que  quatre  a  cinq  fois  par  an 
siir  la  table  dii  paysan.  Et  parfois  m^me  ce  pain  de  seigle  manque-t-il 
eouime  en  ce  moment !  La  famine  en  Russie,  n'est  pas  cependant  une 
calamite  contre  la  quelle  le  iwuvoir  liumain  soit  impuissant ;  c'est  un 
mal  chronique  qui  se  manifeste  a  vu  plus  un  moins  fort  degre  tons  les 
ans,  et  qui  eclats  souvent  en  crises  aigues.  Elle  frappe  actuellement  les 
provinces  de  Perm,  de  Koursk,  de  Kharkow,  de  Nijni- Novgorod,  de 
Herson,  de  Bessarabie,  de  Tomliow  d'Astrakan,  de  Kasan,  etc.,  provinces 
toutes  renommees  par  leur  fertilite.  II  j  a  en  ce  moment  en  Russie  des 
milliers  de  personnes,  femmes  et  enfants  qui  meurent  defaim.  Incapables 
de  travailler  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  m^me  s'assurer  des  recoltes  pour  Tann^ 
qui  va  venir  ;  et  telle  est  cette  mis^re,  que,  nous  Tavont  tons  vu  ces  joure 
derniers  dans  les  journeaux,  le  gouvemement  russe  se  propose  d'interdire 
Texportation  de  cereales.  Le  paysan  en  effet  press6  de  dette^,  vend  le 
plus  souvent  une  grande  partie  de  sa  recolte  sur  pied. 

Nous  avons  vu  quel  est  le  r61e  important  que  jouent  les  koustari 
en  Russie  et  les  conditions  qui  font  de  cette  clase  une  entite  que  Ton  ne 
pent  supprimer  sans  leser  les  interets  cconomiques  de  TEmpire. 

En  France,  en  Angle  terre,  on  essaye  de  pousser  Touvrier  en 
charabre  vers  les  fabriques  oii  la  surveillance  sanitaire  peut-etre  excercee. 
En  Russie  ce  proced^  n'est  pas  applicable.  Ce  serait  Tabandon,  de  la 
terre ;  et  d'ailleurs  I'^tat  sanitaire,  des  fabriques  laisse  encore  jusqu'4 
present  beaucoup  Jl  desirer.  Enfin,  dans  un  autre  ordre  d'id^es,  "  gr^ 
"  h  des  particularites  historiques,  la  Russie  ne  peut  pas  sYl^ver  k  un 
"  degre  elev^  d'industrie  par  le  d^veloppement  du  capitalisme."  (Korsak, 
*'  Uavenir  du  capitalisme  en  Hussie,'*) 

La  commission  cbargee  d'^tudier  la  situation,  des  koustari  a 
formule  les  propositions  suivantes  :  Afin  d'am^liorer  leur  sort  il 
faudrait : — 

"  1°.  Fournir  aux  koustari  de  Tceuvres  mati^res  premieres  au  prix 
coi^tant  et  de  bons  outils.*' 

"  2°.  Leur  enseigner  de  bons  proced^s  de  travail." 

"  3°.  Leur  fournir  des  mod^le^s  etdes  dessins." 

"  4P,  Former  des  associations  de  consommations  ayant  pour  but  de 
leur  procurer  les  mati^res  n^cessaires  k  la  production  et  de  leur  a.^^surer 
des  moyens  de  credit." 

"  5°.  Creer  des  ateliers  nationaux." 

"  6°.  Creer  des  depftts  des  produits  des  koustari  afin  de  les  mettro 
en  relation  directe  avec  Tacbeteur  et  leur  trouverundebouche  kl'^tranger 
et  la  Russie." 

Certains  specialistes  demandent  en  outre  la  formation  de  congr&s  oii 
les  delegues  des  koustari  se  recontreraient  avec  les  bommes  instniits 
dans  la  tbeorie  et  la  pratique  de  leurs  industries.  Enfin  on  voit,  le 
vrai  salut  dans  la  formation  d'association  gonerale  des  koustari  (les 
syndicates). 

On  a  tent6  quelques  essaies  pour  passer  de  la  pbase  d'^tude  aux 
applications  pratiques.  Le  Ministre  de  Tlnt^rieur  a  present  par  une 
circulaire  aux  gouverneurs  des  provinces  d*organiser  des  expositions,  des 
produits  des  koustari,     Le  Conseil  d*Etat  a  vote  une  soinme  annuelle  de 
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35,000  roubles  pour  ramelioration  de  la  situation.  Le  gouvernement  de 
la  Finlande  a  eonsacre  20,000  roubles  a  ramelioration  de  Tindustrie  de  ses 
koustari, 

Certaines  municipalites  ont  fait  des  expositions  d'outils  et  de 
modeles,  elles  ont  cree  des  dep6ts  pour  les  produits ;  elles  ont  ouvert 
quelques  ecoles  profession nelles  et  des  banques  de  credit. 

Mais  toutes  ces  tentatives  sont  rest^es  infnictueuse^.  Et  eependant 
si  I'ordre  do  chose  actuel  'iontinue  le  peuple  russe  arrivera  fatalement  a 
la  dech^anee  physique  et  a  la  banqueroute  ^conomique  complete.  Pour 
que  les  rem^des  que  Ton  propose  aient  des  resultats  heureux,  il  faut 
avant  tout  des  reformes  politiques,  ^conomiques  et  sociales.  Elles  sont 
urgentes ;  esp^rons  qu'elles  viendront  assez  t6t. 


Du  TrayaU  dans  les  Fabriques  an  point  de  vne  Sanitaire. 


PAR 


M.  KowALKOwsKY,  Professeuf  d'Hygi^ne  k  TUniversit^  de  Varsovie, 

et  par  M.  B.  Swiatlowsky,  Inspecteur  des  fabriques  du  district 

industriel  de  Varsovie. 


La  population  ouvri^re  de  la  Russie  qui  comprend  900,000  ouvriers 
des  fabriques  et  des  usines,  600,000  artisans  et  7  millions  et  demi 
d'ouvriers  en  chambre  {homtart)  forme  10  %  de  la  population  totale, 
proportion  superieure  k  celle  que  nous  donnent  d'autres  etats  de 
TEurope,  Angleterre,  France,  Allemagne,  si  nous  nous  en  rapportons 
aux  calculs  dejk  un  pen  anciens  de  Kolb.  C'est  done  h,  tort  que  Ton 
considere  g6n6ralement  la  Bussie,  comme  un  pays  essentiellement 
agricole.  C'est  h,  peine  si  le  revenu  de  toutes  les  proprietes  fonci^res 
y  atteint  trois  fois  le  gain  net  des  personnes  qui  s'occupent  de  la  petite 
industrie  et  des  metiers  industriels  qui  s'^l^ve  k  un  milliard  et  demi 
de  roubles. 

Le  dixneuvi^me  siecle  est  fier  de  son  industrie.  II  ne  doit  pas 
rester  sourd  et  aveugle  pour  les  besoins  do  ceux  qui  contribuent  h.  son 
d6veloppement. 

4u  point  de  vue  ^conomique,  le  travail  des  femmes  et  des  enfants 
apporte  trop  peu  h,  la  famille  en  comparaison  des  pertes  qn'il  lui  fait 
subir  au  point  de  vue  sanitaire  et  au  point  de  vue  moral.  II  m^ne  la 
sant6  de  la  femme  et  empeche  la  delicate  constitution  de  Tenfant  de  se 
developper.  II  a  une  influence  d^streuse  sur  la  moralite  par  la  pro 
miscuit^  des  sexes,  surtout  dans  les  industries  que  n6cessitent  une  haute 
temperature  et  oh,  hommes  et  femmes  travaillent  ensemble  k  demi  v^tus. 
Les  lois  russes  ont  essaye  d'obvier  k  ce  dernier  mal  en  ne  donnont 
Tautorisation  du  travail  de  nuit  aux  femmes  et  aux  adolescents  que  sous 
la  condition  expresse  qu'a  cette  m^me  division  travaille  le  chef  de  la 
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famille.  Coucession  inutile,  la  loi  qui  defend  le  travail  de  unit  dans 
les  industries  textiles,  devrait  etendre  eette  interdiction  ^  tout^  les 
autres  industries.  La  eriminalite  dans  les  districts  oil  se  trouvent 
le  plus  de  fabriques  est  plus  61ev6e  que  dans  les  districts  agricoles. 
C'est  un  fait  reconnu  de  tous. 

De  meme  pour  la  mortality  ;  elle  est  beaucoup  plus  forte  dans  les 
districts  industriels  que  dans  les  autres  parties  de  la  Russie ;  et  eon- 
sequence  necessaire,  le  nombre  des  jeunes  gens  aptes  au  service  militaire 
y  est  de  beaucoup  plus  faible.  Presque  toutes  les  lois  qui  eoncernenl 
les  ouvriera  en  Europe,  defendent  Tenfant  contre  I'exploitation  et 
prot^gent  sa  sante.  Toutefois  en  autorisant  le  travail  nocturne  des 
femmes,  elle  laissent  Tenfant  sans  surveillance  et  sans  lait,  de  sorte  que 
la  main  droite  du  legislateur  d^truit  le  bien  qu'a  fait  la  main  gauche. 
Ce  qui  n'est  ni  logique  ni  humain. 

Les  6tudes  et  les  observations  d'un  certain  nombre  de  m^decins 
des  municipalit^s  en  tete  desquels  se  trouve  le  Professeur  Erisman 
confirment  nos  assertions.  Ces  observateurs  ont  decrit  non  seulement 
rinstallation  des  fabriques  de  la  province  de  Moscou,  et  le  cote  technique 
de  chaque  industrie,  mais  encore  les  conditions  de  la  vie  et  du  travail 
de  Touvrier.  lis  ont  fait  en  outre  sur  ces  ouvriers  des  recherches 
d'anthropom^trie  compar^e  quant  k  la  taille  et  au  contour  de  la  poi trine ; 
et  le  Dr.  Dementieff  a  ^tudie  dans  certains  groupes,  le  poids  du  corps 
et  la  force  musculaire.  Ces  etudes  sont  d'une  valeur  inappreciable, 
car  elles  ont  ^te  faites  sur  un  grand  nombre  d'individus :  plus  de 
100,000  mensurations  ont  6t6  prises  et  cela  dans  1,229  ^tablissements. 
L'industrie  textile  fournit  k  elle  seule  la  presque  totalite  des  cas 
obsenes  soit  99,131  mensurations  sur  737  etablissementa.  Les  obser- 
vations de  ces  auteurs  d^montrent  que  la  masse  des  ouvriers  des 
fabriques  k  Tepoque  de  I'appel  militaire  possede  un  perim^tre  thoi^acique 
moindre  que  celui  des  hommes  du  meme  %e  appartenant  k  d'autre* 
classes,  et  que  dans  toute  la  population  le  pour  cent  des  adultes  rem- 
plissant  les  conditiono  requises  k  ce  point  de  vue  est  plus  eleve  que 
parmi  les  ou\Tiers  des  fabriques.  L' influence  la  plus  desastivuse  du 
travail  professionnel  sur  le  d^veloppement  physique  est  produite  par 
rindustrie  de  la  filature  du  coton  et  en  general  de  toutes  les  matieres 
textiles.  Chez  les  ouvriers  de  ces  industries  la  circonference  du  thorax 
est  inferieure  de  1  ^  3  centimetres  ^  celle  des  ouvriers  des  autres 
professions.  De  m^me  le  poids  du  corps  presente  une  difference  assez 
notable. 

Les  etudes  du  Dr.  Swiatlowsky,  d'apres  les  Comptes  Rendus,  du 
Bureau  statistique  de  Varsovie  ont  demontr^s  que  dans  cette  ville  oQ  la 
population  ouvriere  est  assez  grande,  le  taux  de  la  mortalite  a  ^te  en 
1886  de  40*3  pour  mille,  tandis  que  dans  la  population  non-ouvriere  il 
n'est  que  de  18  pour  1,000.  La  difference  est  encore  plus  forte  si  Ton 
consid^re  k  part  les  ouvriers  charges  des  travaux  de  peine,  chez  lesquels 
la  mortalite  a  6te  en  1886  de  57*2  et  en  1887  de  57  pour  miUe. 

Ces  faits  sont  d'un  caractere  tellement  inquietaux  que  la  science 
sanitaire  ne  pent  pas  rester  indifferente  devant  eux.  Elle  doit  recom- 
mender  k  I'etat  une  intervention  urgente  dans  I'hygi^ne  des  ouvriers. 
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3.  Les  vceux  de  rapporteurs  au  Congres  peuvent  ^tre  formules  dans 
lea  propositions  suivantes : — 

1°.  La  legislature  eoncernant  les  ouvriers  de  tous  les  pays  doit 
^tre  eompl6t6e  par  une  serie  de  nouveaux  reglements  ajant 
trait  aiix  mesures  sanitaires  h  prendre  pour  chaque  industrie. 

2^,  Le  travail  des  femmes  et  des  enfants  dans  les  fabriques  doit 
dtre  reglements  par  un  decret  international. 

3®.  Le  travail  dans  les  fabriques  doit  6tre  interdit  aux  enfants  an 
dessous  de  quatorze  ans. 

4<*.  Interdiction  d'un  travail  de  plus  de  6  heures  pour  24  heures 
aux  adolescents  de  14  ^  18  ans. 

5**.  Interdiction  du  travail  de  nuit  dans  toutes  les  industries  aux 
femmes,  aux  enfants  et  aux  adolescents.* 

6**.  Interdiction  du  travail  pour  le  Dimanche. 

7®.  Interdiction  des  travaux  des  femmes,  des  enfants  et  des 
adolescents  dans  toutes  les  industries  insalubres. 

S^.  Interdiction  complete  de  certain  procedes  particuliferement 
dangereux  jusqu'^  ce  que  la  technique  en  ait  foumi  de 
meilleurs.  (Par  ex.  proscription  des  allumelles  au  phosphore 
blanc.) 

9**.  Le  maximum  de  la  duree  du  travail  pour  les  femmes  ne  doit 
pas  depa&ser  10  heures  par  jour.  Ce  travail  doit  ^tre  coupee 
par  un  repos  d'au  moins  une  heure  et  demi. 

10®.  Obligation  pour  les  femmes  enceinte  de  quitter  le  travail  six 
semaines  avant  les  couches  et  de  n'y  rentrer  que  six  semaines 
apres,  avec  maintien  de  son  salaire  pendant  ce  temps. 

11®.  L'inspection  doit  6tre  etendue  aux  metiers  et  au  travail  k 
domicile. 

12®.  II  faut  soumettre  k  un  reglement  severe  I'entretien  de  Tatelier 
(eclairage,  proprete,  ventilation,  etat  des  planchers,  ies  pla- 
fonds, des  murs,  etc.),  et  le  logement  des  dechets  et  des  eattx 
vannes« 

13®.  Necessite  de  Tinstallation  dans  les  fabriques  de  refectpire,  et 
de  tous  les  moyens  d'entretenir  la  propri^te  du  corps  (lavabo, 
eau,  savon,  essuies-mains). 

14**.  La  responsabilite  des  patrons  doit  s'Stendre  non  seulement  sur 
les  traumatism's  du  travail,  mais  aussi  sur  les  maladies  con- 
tractees  en  service.  Exception  doit  etre  faite  au  cas  oik  le 
patron  demontre  Timprudence  du  plaignant. 

15®.  Toute  industrie  dans  laquelle  il  se  dSgage  des  poussi'res  ne 
devrait  6tre  autorisee  que  dans  le  cas  oik  tous  les  moyens 
necessaires  softt  employes  pour  leur  elimination.  La  m'me 
indication  doit  ^tre  applicable  aux  industrie  ou  il  se  forme  de 
gaz  dangereux  et  des  produit  venSneux. 

*  La  legislation  rtisse  interdit  non  seulement  le  travail  de  nnit  aux  enfants, 
mais  depois  1886  cette  interdiction  s'^tend  aux  femmes  poar  toates  les  industries 
qui  de  temps  immemorial  ressortent  da  travail  des  femmes  (filatures  et  tissanderies). 
Sembable  loi  n'existe  en  aucun  autre  pays  sauf  en  Angleterre  et  en  partie  en 
France ;  mais  dans  ces  derniers,  en  ravanche,  d^s  21  ans,  la  femme  pent  dtre  employee 
ftux  travaux  nocturnes. 

I    p.  2596.  B 
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16**.  La  reglementation   des  fabriques   doit  enfin  s'int^resser  ^  la 

question  de  Thabitatiou  et  de  la  nourriture  des  ouvriers. 
C'est  seulement  quand  toutes  ces  conditions  seront  rempHes,  lorsque 
le  milieu  du  travail  sera  completement  assaini  et  purifie,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
de  toute  influence  nuisible  qu*on  pourra  accepter  le  mot  de  Voltaire  qui 
a  dit  que  le  travail  eloigne  trois  principaux  maux,  Tennui,  la.poudre,  et 
la  mis^re. 


Bemarques  snr  les  Periodes  d'Observation  dans  les  Becherches 
demographiques. 

PAR 

le  Dr.  BI:la  Foldes,  Professeur  a  TUniversite  de  Budapest. 


En  discusant  la  question  de  la  connexite  entre  la  mortality  et 
I'occupation  nous  avons  senti  la  grande  difficulte  que  la  demographie 
doit  vaincre  pour  donner  une  interpretation  scientifique  aux  denr^es 
demographiques.  En  consequence  de  quoi  je  crois  que  la  question 
suivante  est  d'une  ceitaine  d'actualit^  pour  ce  Congr^s. 

Notre  science  est  une  science  inductive.  Les  triomphes  dependent 
en  consequence  de  la  perfection  scientiiique  de  la  m^tbode  inductive- 
mathematique.  On  sait  quel  grands  progr^s  doivent  dans  notre  siecle 
les  sciences  politiques  et  morales  k  Tapplication  de  I'induction.  Le 
progr^s  de  ces  sciences  est  rattach6  au  progres  de  la  m^thode.  Mais  il 
ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  Tinduction  a  aussi  ses  grandes  difficultes,  surtout 
dans  le  domaine  de«  sciences  politiques  et  morales.  Ces  difficultes 
d^rivent  des  entraves,  m^mes  que  trouvent  Tapplication  de  cette  m^tbode 
dans  les  sciences  sociales.  Pendant  que  dans  le  cercle  des  sciences 
physiques  I'application  de  Tinduction  ne  trouve  presque  nulle  difficulte, 
il  y  en  a  beaucoup  dans  le  cercle  des  sciences  sociales.  Mais  ce  n'est 
pas  seulement  Tapplication  de  la  m^thode,  qui  montre  des  difficultes 
d6courag(iantes :  les  r^sultats  ce  qui  on  en  gagne  causent  des  doutes 
tr^s  graves.  Car  dans  le  terrain,  des  sciences  physiques  les  conclusions 
posees  sur  un  experiment  bien  efFectue  ont  une  base  tout-a-fait  firme. 
Dans  les  sciences  sociales  les  conclusions  ont  seulement  une  valeur 
approximative  ;  il  faut  toujours  y  mettre  la  clausule  restrictive  "  a  con- 
dition que,"  "  supposons  que."  Les  conclusions  sont  toujours  forces  sur 
des  abstentions  on  sur  reiimination  de  quelques-unes  des  circonstances 
■actives.  Dans  les  dei'nieres  annees  plusieurs'de  nos  collegues  se  sont 
occupes  avec  beaucoup  de  succ^s  de  la  perfection  de  la  methode  statistique, 
Le  Jubilee  volume  of  the  "  London  Statistical  Society  "  contient  plusieurs 
travaux  remarquables,  et  il  faudrait  une  longue  liste  pour  enumerer  les 
travaux  des  statisticiens  des  autres  pays,  qu*ont  contribue  dans  cette 
direction  au  progres  de  la  methode  demographique  (dont  les  difficultes, 
outre  beaucoup  d'autre  ecrivains,  aussi  moi  j'ayais  d6j&  exposee  de  plus 
pr^s  dans  une  etude  anterieure.) 
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Les  aper^us  suivants  sur  une  des  conditions  essentielles  de  la  me- 
thoile  statistique  ne  peuvent  pas  donner  des  details  d'une  profonde  6tude, 
qui  s'etend  sur  tons  les  details  de  la  question.  Mais  bien  que  je  me 
restreindrai  a  quelques  oKservations  je  trouve  la  question  assez  importante 
pour  qu'elle  soit  br5vement  constat^  avant  un  areopague  de  la  plus 
haute  autorite,  comme  le  Congres  demographique.  Mon  t^he  sera 
d'autant  plus  facile,  que  chacun  de  mes  collogues,  bien  honoris,  qui 
s'occupe  des  recherches  statistiques,  aura  deja  trds  souvent  remonte  les 
difficult^s  que  je  veux  signifier  et  aura  tres  souvent  combattu  les  doutes 
qui  en  derivent. 

Ecloir^s  aux  moins  des  difficult^  c'est  pour  le  moment,  au  moins 
selon  mon  avis,  Tune  tr^s  grande  importance.  Premi^rement  a  cause 
de  la  circonstance  tres  favorable  que  la  significance  des  recherches 
statistiques  est  de  jour  a  jour  croissante.  Le  terrain  de  ces  recherches 
s'agrandit  et  la  solution  des  problemes  les  plus  importantes  pour  la 
societe  humaine  se  fait  par  les  donnees  statistiques.  Vu  cette  cir- 
constance, il  est  de  la  plus  haute  portee  que  Tinstrument,  dont  nous 
profitons,  soit  de  la  plus  grande  perfection.  Encore  me  faut-il  faii*e 
mention  d'une  autre  circonstance,  et  c'est  la  grande  incertitude  des 
resultats  statistiques,  qui  fait,  que  beaucoup  de  monde  ont  de  d^faire 
envers  les  resultats  de  cette  m^thode.  L'application  de  la  methode 
statistique  manque  souvent  de  ces  garanties  scientifiques  des  etudes 
exactes,  sans  les  quelles  les  resultats  ne  peuvent  pas  avoir  cette  vaieur, 
c|ui  est  seulement  la  qualite  des  principes  verifiees. 

Conform^ment  aux  reinarques  exposees  chaque  t^che  qui  tend  a 
rechercher  les  conditions  de  la  metdode  scientifique  de  la  demographic  est 
a  approuver  et  cette  en  consequence  que  j'esp^re  que  vous  me  honorer 
de  votre  attention  pour  quelques  instants,  qui  seront  vouees  a  d6monti*er 
que  Tetude  precise  des  ph^noin^nes  sociales  depend  en  grande  partie  de 
Texposition  correcte  et  detaillce  des  phenomenes  selon  la  dur^e  des 
oscillations  de  ces  ph6nomenes  et  les  causes  qui  y  influent. 

La  demographic  a  im  double  ressort ;  elle  constate  revolution  des 
phenomenes  et  elle  en  recherche  les  causes.  Par  Tun  elle  appartient 
aux  sciences  descriptives,  par  Tautre  aux  sciences  pragmatiques.  En 
cherchent  les  causes  des  ph^nom^nes  la  demographic  eclaire  les  ques- 
tions les  plus  difficiles  et  s'associe  aux  sciences  les  plus  importantes. 
En  se  devouant  h  Texplication  des  causes  des  phenomenes  sociales,  on 
doit  avant  tout  faire  la  distinction  du  temps.  Tous  les  phenomenes 
arrivent  dans  le  temps,  et  avec  Tecoulement  du  temps  ils  montrent  des 
variations,  changeant,  modifiant  les  causes,  c*est-a-dire  les  circonstances 
connexes  ou  causales.  C'est  k  cause  de  cette  circonstance  et  de  Timpor- 
tance  de  I'^tude  des  variations  des  phenomenes  sociales  qu*il  gagne  de 
si  grande  importance  de  constater  les  variations  journali^res,  mensuelles, 
etc.  de  ces  phenomenes.  II  faut  remarquer  en  general  que  de  constater 
correctement  et  specialement  les  phenomenes  dans  leur  cours  temporel 
est  pour  la  statistique  un  grand  devoir.  En  etudiant  les  phenomenes  de 
la  vie  humaine,  la  statistique  doit  reconnaitre  T importance  de  cet 
element.  Tout  ce  que  la  statistique  (jtudie,  se  rapporte  a  une  certaine 
periode.  De  constater  correctement  cet  element,  9a  donne  beaucoup 
de  difficulte.      Nous   savons   tous  combien  de   difficult^  rencontre  la 
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statistique  quand  elle  cherche  a  constater  justement  T&ge  des  individus; 
nous  savons  aussi,  combieu  de  diflScultes  elle  trouve  en  constuant  les 
tableaux  des  phenomenes  administratives,  finaneieres,  politiques,  a  eavL^e 
de  la  eirt'onstance  faeheuse,  que  Taunee  mlministrative,  finanei^re  varie 
selon  les  divers  pays,  m^me  dans  le  m^me  pays  selon  des  divers  branches 
de  Tadministration.  L'importanee  de  cette  circonstance  se  montre 
surtout  quand  nous  cherchons  la  causality  des  phenomenes.  Si  nous 
eherchons,  ex.  gr.,  rinfluence  des  prix  des  c^r^le^  sur  le  nombre  des 
naissances,  des  manages,  des  d^c^s,  il  faut  savoir  pour  quelle  p^riode 
doit  etre  faire  notre  recherche  ?  Est-ce  qu'il  est  possible  de  constater 
rinfluence  pour  la  meme  annee,  qui  montre  par  ex.  des  hauts  prix,  on 
seulement  pour  Tannic  suivante  ou  pour  quelque  autre  i>6riode  ?  II  est 
toujours  d*une  importance  capitale  de  signaler  correctement  les  perio<les, 
car  les  succ^s  et  la  valeur  scientifique  des  recherches  statistiques  depend 
de  cette  circonstance.  Sur  cette  question  de  la  m^thologie  statistique 
nous  avons  dej^  aussi  des  travaux  remarquables,  dont  je  rappelle  t>urtout 
un  travail  d'une  date  tout  r^cente,  du  statisticien  autrichien  Mischler,  qui 
en  a  fait  Tobjet  d'une  ^tude  dans  le  "  Allgemeine  Archiv,"  de  Georg 
Majr. 

La  question  du  temps  in  cvtenso  serait  un  theme  trdp  vaste  jwur 
etre  expos^  d'une  mani^re  exhaustive  k  cette  occasion.  Je  restraint  mes 
remarques  k  un  point :  la  circonscription  des  observations  selon  le 
charact^re  temporel  des  variations  du  ph^nom^ne  obsen-^.  La  statis- 
tique rapporte  la  plupart  des  phenomenes  ^  une  periode  annuelle.  Ce 
suflfit  en  general  pour  la  connaissance  des  vamtions  que  montrent  les 
naissances,  les  mariages  et  beaucoup  d'autres  phenomenes.  Mais  la 
statistique  r^gistre  beaucoup  de  ph6nom^nes  selon  leur  narration  jour- 
nali^res  ou  mensuelles.  Pour  la  recherche  de  la  causality  je  vais 
maintenant  remarquer,  qu'il  faut  la  faire  toujours  avec  la  specialisation, 
que  le  charactere  des  oscillations  montre.  Quand  nous  6tudions  les 
causes  qui  influent  sur  la  vie  organique  et  superorganique,  alors  uoiis 
trouvons,  qu'il  en  a  deux  series :  des  causes  constantes,  invariables,  et 
des  causes  inconstantes,  variables.  Pour  les  causes  constantes  T^tude  se 
pent  faire  pour  la  periode  d'une  annee  ou  une  autre,  parce  que  ces  causes 
ne  montrent  pas  de  changeiuent  daus  le  temps.  A  ces  causes  appartient, 
p.  ex.  la  hauteur  du  terrain,  et  pour  cela  ce  cherchant  son  influence  sur 
la  mortalite,  il  depand  de  I'observation  de  designer  la  periode  d'observa- 
tion.  Mais  la  plupart  des  causes  d^raographiques  est  d'un  charactere 
variable.  La  temperature,  les  prix,  le  bien-^tre  et  tous  les  circonstances 
qui  influent  sur  beaucoup  des  phenomenes  ne  varient  annuellement,  ni 
exclusivement  mensuellement,  mais  selon  differentes  periodes.  Qu'est-ce 
qui  en  suit  quand  k  la  recherche  de  leur  influence  sur  les  phenomenes 
d^mographiques,  economiques,  etc.  ?  Certes,  que  nous  ne  r^ussissions  k 
connaitre  cette  influence  si  nous  nous  contentons  a  prendre  le  moyen 
annuell  de  la  temperature,  etc.,  car  ce  moyen  est  une  abstraction 
efFectivement,  les  phenomenes  sociales  et  demographiques  ont  eprouve 
chaque  jour  la  variation,  qui  s'est  produit  dans  la  temperature,  etc.  Le 
moyen  ne  donne  pas  une  bonne  directive  par  le  seul  circonstance  meme, 
que  ce  moyen — comme  nous  le  savons  tres  bien — pent  etre  le  resultat 
des  valeurs  tres  differentes,  meme  contmires.     Prenons  pai'  ex.  I'influence 
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(les  prix  des  c^reales  sur  la  mortality.  Le  prix  du  foment  peut-etre 
egalement  dans  une  annee  22  francs  ;  alors  il  y  a  pen  de  variations,  peu 
d'alteration  dans  la  mani^re  de  \'ivre.  Mais  le  moyen  annuel  de  22  francs 
pent  aussi  etre  le  resultat  d*un  mouvenient  des  prix  entre  28  et  16  francs, 
que  donne  aussi  le  moyen  de  22  francs.  Personne  ne  doutera,  que  ce 
sont  deux  cas  bien  diff^rents,  dont  les  effets  sur  le  mouvement  de  la 
population  doivent  ^tre  different**.  Le  raeme  charactere  s'attache  k  tous 
les  causes  variables.  II  faut  done  les  suivre  dans  leur  oscillations,  soit-ce 
la  temperature,  les  prix  ou  autre  circonstance.  Nous  voulons,  par  exemple, 
^tudier  Tinfluence  de  Tagio  sur  le  commerce  exterieur.  L'agio  pent 
varier  chaque  jour  et  les  marchands  disposent  selon  ces  variations ;  ils 
ach^tent  ou  venrent  selon  Tetat  de  I'agio  et  ils  font  cela  un  imm^diatement 
sous  rinfluence  de  Tagio.  Quand  nous  nous  contentons  d'examiner 
les  mouvements  du  commerce  exterieur  seulement  sur  la  base  des 
recoltes  annuels,  il  est  tout-a-fait  impossible  de  reconnaitre  de  si  pres 
et  clairement  les  oscillations  du  commerce  exterieur  qui  accompagnent 
les  variations  de  Fagio. 

Les  grands  faits  de  la  vie,  qui  composent  le  cercle  des  ph^nom^nes 
<lemographiques,  dependent  en  premiere  ligne  des  lois   physiologiques 
<ini  sont  presque  enti^rement,  hors  de  nos  investigations.     La  statistique 
prend  pour  champ  de  ces  recherches  surtout  les  causes  sociales  et  son 
inter^t  s'attache  surtout  k  Tinvestigation  des  moments  d'un  charactere 
variable.     Mais  ces  moments  sont  d'une  influence  lente,  peu  marquee,  on 
pourrait  presque  dire,  un  peu  mystique.     L'investigation  en  masse,  et 
c'est  aussi  Teffet  des  recherches  sur  la  base  des  donnees  annuelles,  a 
Tavantage  de  coureuser  les  phenomenes  et  d'en  faciliter  Tetude,  bien  que 
I'investigation  de  pas  a  pas  d^noue  la  masse  en  des  observations  presque 
individuelles,  ce  qui  a  pour  consequence,  que  Tinfluence  des  causes  ne 
fait  pas  ressortir,  car  il  est  trop  faible  pour  ^tre  reconnu  et  pour  cela 
il  ne  pent  pas  6tre  de  dfeouvert.     Les  causes  minimis  ont  des  effets 
minimis  et  disparaissent.     Mais  bien  que  cela  semble  s'opposer  a  votre 
m^thode,  nous  en  tirons  une  autre  le9on.     II  est  toat-k-fait  vrai,  que 
rinvestigation  marchant  toujours  pr^s  de  chaque  oscillation,  les  effets  des 
diverses  causes  sont  plus  difficiles  k  reconnaitre,  car  dans  la  plupart  des 
cas  rinfluence  sera  a  peine  a  apercevoir.     Mais  il  est  aussi  vrai,  qu'en 
raisemblant  des  oscillations  de  charactere  different,  le  resultat  est  encore 
plus  problematique.     Selon  la  correcte  methode   nous  r^ussissons  au 
moins  dans  ce  cas,  que  les  causes  regissantes  sont  d'une  importance  assez 
grave,  et  nous  aurons  outre  cela  encore  le  benefice  de  constater  le  degr4 
de  force  qui  est  necessaire  afin  que  les  forces  etudiees  gagnent  une 
influence  modifiante  sur  les  phenomenes. 

Bien  que  d'autre  part  je  ne  veux  pas  nier,  que  la  metho<le  exposee  a 
ses  limites  et  ses  difficult^s.  Elle  a  ses  limites  ou  le  nombre  des  faits 
observes  est  si  petit  qu'elle  defend  Tapplication  de  la  methode  numerique. 
La  statistique  s'occupe  en  premiere  ligne  des  collectivit^s,  qui  vous 
donnent  Tavantage  que  Foisson  nommait ''  la  loi  des  grandes  nombres." 
Outre  cela  la  methode  exposee  pent  avoir  pour  consequence  qu'en 
directenant  le  nombre  des  donnees,  une  masse  de  diverses  causes  gagne 
influence  et  il  sera  impossible  de  constater  une  des  causes  s^parement. 
II  ^faut  reconnaitre   ces  difficultes,  mais  il  faudra  recouvrer  h,  etudier 
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profond^ment  et  rigoureusement  les  ph^nomenes  sociologiques,  dont  la 
structure  est  si  compliquee  si  nous  voudrions  chercher  une  metliode  qui 
eloigue  chaque  difficulte.  Je  suis  persuade  que  chaque  m^thode  qui  ne 
regarde  pas  la  natiu'e  des  phenomenes  dans  toutes  leurs  singularites,  ne 
peut  pas  r^ussir,  et  pour  eela  j'avais  bien  voulu  exposer  ici  la  n^c^site  de 
suivre  les  phenomenes  et  leurs  components  dans  leurs  oscillations. 
Ces  observations  me  conduisent  k  la  conclusion  suivante : 
L'investigation  des  phenomenes  demograpbiques  et  surtout  Tinvesti- 
gation  de  la  casaalite  <les  phenomenes  demograpbiques  doit,  en  cas 
possible,  prendre  pour  base,  au  lieu  des  moyens,  les  oscillations  actuelles 
des  phenomenes. 

Un  excellent  ^crivain  de  la  race  anglaise  d'outre  mer,  M.  Balph 
Emerson,  dit  "  Steam  is  an  Englishman."  Moi,  j'y  ajoute,  que  T^tude 
inductive  est  aassi  "  an  Englishman."  Non  seulement  parce  que  c'est 
le  pays  native  de  Francis  Bacon,  mais  aussi  par  Toccasion  de  faire 
conuaissance  des  grandes  probl^mes  sociales  en  consequence  de  quoi  je 
suis  persuade  que  le  Congres  de  Londres  fera  avancer  ces  etudes  qui 
ont  la  plus  grande  importance  pour  Thumanite. 


>  ^♦^  < 


Einfluss  des  Alters  der  Eltem  auf  die  Vitalitat  ihrer  Kinder. 

VON 

Josef  Korosi,  Director  des  Budape^ter  communalstatistischen 

Bureaus. 


Der  Zweck  nachfolgender  demologischer  Studie  ist,  zu  untersuchen, 
ob  das  Alter  der  Eltern  von  Einfluss  auf  die  Lebenskraft  der  Kinder 
sei,  bejahenden  Falls,  das  statistische  Mass  dieses  Einflusses  zu 
finden.  Es  dienen  zu  diesem  Behufe  jene  Angaben,  welche  ich  in 
Budapest  bei  jedera  Todesfalle  eines  Kindes  bis  mit  zebu  Jahren 
iiber  das  Alter  der  Eltern  und  Uber  die  Todesursachen  der  Kinder  seit 
vielen  Jahren  aufzeichnen  lasse.  Die  hier  unterbreiteten  Ergebnisse- 
gehen  aus  der  Beobachtung  der  Todesursachen  von  29,813  Kindern 
hervor. 

Im  Hinblick  auf  die  Tendenz  der  anzustellenden  Untersuchungen 
lassen  sich  die  Todesursachen  der  Kinder  in  zwei  Gruppen  bringen  : 
solche,  wo  der  Keim  der  Krankheit  bereits  im  Mutterleibe  erworben, 
und  solche,  wo  der  Tod  durch  eine  erst  im  Laufe  des  Lebens  eintretende 
Ursaehe  herbeigefiihrt  >^Tirde.  Man  konnte  die  Ersteren  als  uterine^ 
die  Letzteren  als  extrauterine  Todesursachen  bezeichnen.  Zu  den 
uterinen  babe  ich  alle  Falle  der  schwachen  Constitution  gerechnet, 
also  die  an  angeborener  Lebensschwache,  ferner  die  an  Atroi)hie  und 
Inanitio  verstorbenen  Kinder,  desgleichen  die  lebend  zur  Wolf  gekom 
menen,  aber  in  kurzer  Frist  verstorbenen  Friihgeburten,  die  eigentlich 
nur  eine  besondere  Art  der  an  Lebensschwache  Verstorbenen  reprasen- 
tiren.  Neben  diesen  durch  schwache  Consitution  verursachten  Todesf alien 
wurden  auch  noch  die  durch  Tuberculose,  Wasserkopf,  Rachitis  und 
Scrophulose  verursachten  Todesfalle  mit  in  Betracht  gezogen. 
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Die  Beobachtungen  wurden  zum  ersteumale  in  den  fiinf  Jahren 
1878-82  angestellt,  dann  in  dem  Jahre  1888-9  wieder  aufgenommen. 
Angeborene  Lebenssehwache,  Wasserkopf,  Bachitis  uud  Scrophulose 
wurden  alle  sieben  Jahre  hindurch  beobaehtet,  wahrend  Lungen  tuber- 
eulose,*  Inanitio  und  Atropine,  sowie  die  Friihgeburten  erst  in  den 
letzten  zwei  Jahren  hinzutraten. 

Aus  den  gewonnenen  Beobachtungen  konnen  wir  zwar  nicht 
schliessen,  wieviel  der  Kinder  verschiedenaltriger  Eltern  an  Lungen- 
schwindsucht,  Lebenssehwache  etc.  gestorben.seien,  wohlaber,  in  welchem 
Masse  sich  die  Anzahl  dieser  Todesfalle  mit  dem  aufsteigenden  Alter 
der  Eltern  andere,  was  zu  erkennen  ja  die  eigentliche  Endabsicht 
unserer  Untersuchung  bildet. 

Wir  werden  im  Nachstehenden  untersuchen,  zueTst  welchen 
Einiluss  das  Alter  der  Mutter^  dann  welchen  jenes  der  Voter  ausgeiibt, 
und  schliesslich,  welche  Veranderungen  die  Alterscombination  beider 
Ghitten  hervorbringe.  Um  uns  ferner  dariiber  zu  vergewissern,  ob 
die  Altersverhaltnisse  wirklich  einen  specielien  Einiluss  auf  das  Auftreten 
der  uterinen  Todesursachen  ausiiben,  habe  ich  aus  dem  Kreise  der 
extrauterinen  Todesursachen  noch  jene  eine  in  Betracht  gezogen,  welchcy 
die  meisten  Kindesleben  zum  Opfer  fallen,  namlich  den  Darmkatarrh. 

Um  die  im  Nachstehenden  haufig  zu  erwahnenden  Verhaltnit^se 
nicht  stets  durch  eine  schwerfallige  und  ermiidende  Umschreibung  ber 
zeichnen  zu  miissen,  wollen  wir  uns  iiber  folgende  Ausdriicke  verstan- 
digen :  Kinder,  deren  .  Erzeuger  in  gleichem  Alter  standen,  nenneiii 
wir  kurz  gleichaltrige ;  solche,  wo  die  Vater  gleichaltrig  waren,  vaters- 
gleiche,  wo  die  Miitter,  muttersgleiche ;  jene  Kinder,  die  von  altera 
Vatern  stammen,  vatersaltere,  die  von  altern  Miittern  stammen, 
muttersaltere,  und  vice  versa  vatersjiingere  und  muttersjiingere. 

I.   EiNFLUSS   des    MiJTTERLICHEN   ALTERS. 

Ueber  die  durch  schwache  Disposition  angeborene  Lebenssehwache, 
Athrophie  Lungentuberculose  und  Friihgeburt  verursachte  Sterblichkeit 
enthalten  die  Tabellen  zweijahrige  Beobachtungen  ;  speciell  beziiglich 
der  angeborenen  Lebenssehwache  liegen  auch  sieben jahrige  Beobach- 
tungen vor.  Die  weitern  siebenjahrigen  Beobachtungen  erstrecken  sich 
auf  die  iibrigen  uterinen  Todesursachen  (Wasserkopf,  Rachitis  utid 
Scrophulosis). 

Diese  Beobachtungen  enthiillen  nun  die  iiberaus  wichtige  That- 
sache,  dass     die    jiingsten    Miitter   (im    Alter    bis    zu    20    Jahren) 

*  Die  Tuberculose  wurde  eigentlich  auch  schon  im  ersten  Zeitraume  beobachtet^ 
Aber  in  Folge  des  zweideutigen  Sinnes  der  ftir  Tuberculose  angewendeten  xYusdriicke 
— die  Bezeichnungen  "  Schwindsncbt  "  and  "  Auszehrung "  k5nnen  namlich  im 
Ungarischen  (wie  im  Engliscben  "  Consumption  ")  ebenso  filr  allgemeine  Schwind- 
8ucht» Atrophic,  als  fur  Lungenscbwindsucht *=  Lungentuberculose  gedeutef  werden,. 
— ziehe  ich  es  vor  auf.  die  Beobachtungen  dieser  Periode  gar  nicht  zu  reflectiren^ 
Vom  Jahre  1888  ab  w&rde  aber  zwischen  Inanitio- Atrophic  infantum  und  zn-ischen 
Lungentuberculose  streng  unterschieden.  Die  in  vorliegender  Abhandlung  mit  in 
Betracht  gezogenen  Ergebnisse  der  Jahre  1878-82  wurden  im  Jahre  1888  der 
ungarischen  Academic  der  Wissenschaften  vorgelegt ;  die  Beobachtungen  far  188H 
und  1889  warden  hier  das  crstemal  Terdffentiiclit. 
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hmfiger  lebensschwache  Kinder  zur  Welt  bringeuy  und  zwar  treten 
hier  nicht  nur  die  durch  angeborne  Lebensschwache  venirsachten, 
sondern — in  bemerkenswerther  Uebereinstimmung — auch  alle  andem 
beobachteten  Todesfalle  auffallig  haufiger  auf. 

Um  vor  AUem  eiuen  Ueberblick  uber  das  Q^ssammtbild  zu  bieten, 
lassen  wir  nachstehend  folgende  Hauptzusammenstellung  folgen : — 

(1.)  zweijahrige  Beobachtungen  iiber  den  Einfluss  des  mutterlichen 
Altei*s  auf  schwache  Constitution  ; 

(2.)  siebenjahrige  Beobachtungen  iiber  den  Einfluss  auf  die 
iibrigen  uteri nen  Todesursachen  sammt  angebomer  Lebens- 
schwache. 

Bei  alien  Todesursachen  erfolgt  noch  die  Vergleichung  mit  dem 
Auftreten  der  wichtigsten  der  extrauterinen  Todesursachen,  namlich  mit 
dem  Darmkatan^h.  Es  ist  klar,  dass  falls  das  Alter  der  Eltern  von 
Einfluss  auf  die  Constitution  und  Widerstandskraft  der  Kinder  ist, 
sich  dieser  Einfluss  auch  bei  den  extrauterinen  Todesursachen  (soweit 
diese  nicht  gewaltsamer  Natur  sind),  also  auch  beim  Darmkatarrh 
miisste  erkennen  lassen ;  die  Erwartung,  dass  die  Haufigkeit  dieser 
Todesursachen  ausser  allem  Zusammenhange  mit  dem  elterlichen  Alter 
stiinde,  ware  demnach  eine  unberechtigte.  Wohl  aber  wird  die  That- 
sache,  dass  die  intrauterinen  Todesursachen  eine  grossere  Abhangigkeit 
von  den  Altersbeziehungen  als  die  extrauterinen  beweisen,  als  niunbafte 
Bekraftigung  des  supponirten  Causalnexus  zwischen  dem  Alter  der 
Erzeuger  und  der  Vitalitat  der  Erzeugten  dienen. 

Die  Haufigkeit  der  uterinen  Todesursachen  bei  der  mutter^leichen 
Kinder  ist  nun  die  folgende : — 


Zweijahrige 
Beobacbtnngen. 

Siebenj&hrige  Beobachtungen. 

Alter  der  Mtltter. 

Uterine  Todesursachen. 

Hingegen 

Bis  20  Jahren      - 
Von  20-30  Jahren 

„    30-35       „ 
Ueber  85 

87-32  7, 
21  09  „ 
14-04  „ 
15-85  „ 

22-81  7o 
14-81  „ 
12-85  „ 
13-45  „ 

26-29  7, 
21-89  „ 
18-05  „ 
19-26  „ 

Um  die  mit  dem  wechselnden:  miitterlichen  Alter  vorgehenden 
Veranderungen  deutlicher  erkennbar  zu  machen,  woUen  vnr  die  Sterb- 
lichkeitsverhaltnisse  der  Altersklasse  von  20-30  Jahren  gleich  100 
setzen.     In  diesem  Falle  gewinnen  wir  folgendes  Bild  : 


Bis  20  Jahren      - 

176 

156 

120 

Von  20-30  Jahren 

iOO 

iOO 

iOO 

.,    30-35       ,. 

66 

90 

82 

Ueber  35 

78 

94 

88 
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Da  die  Altersgrenze  von  20  Jahren  bloss  der  runden  Ziffer  willen 
gewahlt  wurde,  ist  es  von  Interesse  zu  verfolgen,  wie  sich  die  Sterblich- 
keitsverhaltnisse  auf  die  einzelnen  Alters jahre  dieser  Klasse  auflosen. 
Leider  ist  fiir  diese  jiingsten  Miitter  so  wenig  Material  zusammenge- 
kommen,  dass  fiir  die  besser  specificirten  Beobaehtungen  der  letzten 
zwei  Jahre  Perzentualberechnungen  nicht  moglich  sind ;  fasst  man  aber 
die  siebenjahrigen  Beobaehtungen  zusammen,  so  hat  man  genug  reieh- 
liches  Material  um  behaupten  zu  kdnnen,  dass  je  jiinger  die  Mutter,  desto 
haufiger  der  Fall,  dass  die  Kinder  lebensschwach  zur  Welt  kommen.* 

*  Da  man  be  Betrachtung  blosser  VerhmtnUszahlen  nicht  sieht,  wie  gross  die 
Menge  der  Beobaehtungen  gewesen,  aus  welchen  dieselben  hervorgeheo,  unterl&uft 
biebei  stets  die  Gefahr,  Verhaltnisszahlen  welche  aus  zu  sparlichen  Beobaehtungen 
herruhren  ein  unverdientes  Gewicht  beizulegen.  Auf  Schritt  und  Tritt  begegnen 
wir  statistischen  Berechnungen,  wo  bis  in  die  hundertstel  Ton  Perzenten  ausgerech- 
nete  Yerhflltnisszablen  bloss  von  einer  Handvoll  von  Beobaehtungen  herrflhren. 
Auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Medicinal-Statistik  begegnet  man  solchen  Berechnungen, 
namentlich  bei  den  Nachweisungen  des  letalen  Ausganges  der  verschiedenen 
Krankheiten,  und  zwar  einerseits  bei  selten  vorkommenden  Krankheitsformen, 
anderseits  bei  h&ufig  anftretendeo,  wo  aber  der  letale  Ausgang  ein  seltener  ist. 
So  hat  z.  B  Reitz  ~  in  seiner  "  Kritik  der  Schutzpockenimpf ung  " — berechnet,  dass 
im  Berliner  Pockenlazareth  von  den  ungeimpften  Pockenkranken  14  gauze  und 
noch  28/100  Perzent  gestorben  seien ;  sieht  man  aber  die  absoluten  Zahlen  uach, 
so  findet  man,  dass  die  Anzahl  dieser  Kranken  im  Ganzen  sieben  betrug  I  Ob  auch 
von  Tausend  nur  14*28  ^j^  gestorben  w&ren  ist  noch  sehr  fraglich,  sicher  aber,  dass 
wenn  zufallig  noch  ein  Todesfall  hinzugetreten  w&re,  die  Letalit&t  schou  auf 
14  ganze  und  56/100  Perzent  gestiegen  wftre  I  Oft  werden  aber  aus  noch  weniger 
zahireichen  Beobaehtungen  Percente  herechnet ;  so  filhrt  Reitz  selbst  tadeind  jenes 
Beispiel  eines  Hospitals  an,  wo  die  Pockenletalitat  mit  33^  °/o  berechnet  wurde,  weil 
von  drei  Kranken  einer  starb. 

Um  solchen  Missverst&ndnissen  auszuweichen,  hat  der  Autor  schon  seit  einigen 
Jahrzehnten  solche  geringwerthige  Perzentual-Berechnungen  mit  gewissen  Zeichen 
versehen.  Von  der  Ansicht  ausgehend,  dass  wo  in  Permillen  gerechnet  wird,  die 
Gesammtheit  der  Beobaehtungen  von  rechtswegen  mindestens  an  1000,  wo  man  in 
Perzenten  rechnet  zum  Mindesten  100  betragen  mOsste,  hat  derselbe  solche 
Perzente,  die  aus  weniger  als  100  F&Ue  umfassenden  Beobaehtungen  abgeleitet 
wurden,  in  Klammem  gesetzt,  um  hiedurch  auf  das  geringe  Gewicht  derselben 
aufmerksam  zu  maohen;  wo  aber  die  Anzahl  der  F&lle  weniger  als  50  betrug, 
wurde  die  Perzent ual-Berechnung  ganz  unterlassen  und  an  die  betreffende  Stelle 
ein  *  gesetzt.  Es  wurde  also  eine  Klammer  angewendet,  wenn  z.  B.  von  je  100 
Kinder  17jahriger  Mtttter  25  7o*^"  Darmkatarrh  starben,  hiebei  aber  die  Stamm- 
gesammtzahl  dieser  Kinder  nur  56  betrug,  wo  also  der  Nenner  des  Sterblichkeits- 
bruches  zu  gering  befunden  wurde. 

Nun  giebt  es  aber  FaUe  wo  diese  Stammgesammtzahl  eine  gentigend  grosse,  hin- 
gegen  aber  jene  des  Zfthlers  zu  selten  sind.  Bei  phjsikalischen  und  chemischen 
Untersuchungen,  wo  wir  es  mit  Naturkr&ften  zu  thun  haben,  spielt  die  Gr5sse  weder 
der  einen  noch  der  andem  Gresammtheit  eine  Rolle  i  wenn  das  eine  Bitterwasser 
auch  nur  ein  1/10000  mehr  Arsenik  als  das  andere  enth&lt,  bringt  es  ohne  Zweifel 
ganz  verschiedene  Heilwirkungen  hervor.  Nicht  so  in  der  Demographic  und 
Sociologie,  wo  die  Art  des  Messens  und  W^ens — schon  infolge  Complexitiit  der 
Ursachen — nicht  nur  eine  grObere,  sondem  auch  eine  ganz  anders  geartete  ist, 
und  wo  man  diesen  Ursachen — die  man,  insoweit  sie  unbekannt  sind,  mit  dem 
Sammelnamen  des  **  Zufalls "  bezeichnet — auch  sein  Becht  einr&umen  muss.  Um 
die  zuf&lligen  Einfltlsse  zu  eiiminiren,  verlangt  man  je  zahlreiohere  Beobaehtungen, 
also  je  grdssere  Stammgesammtheiten.  Die  Beiohhaltigkeit  dieser  Stammge- 
sammtheit  macht  es  aber  noch  nicht  allein.  So  gab  es  z.  B.  insgesammt  wohl  11,814, 
also  genug  zahlreiche  Kinderverstorbene  aus  Ehen,  wo  die  Matter  im  Alter  von 
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Es  betrug  namlich  der  Perzentsatz  der  einerseits  an  Lebensschwaehe, 
Wasserkopf,  Rachitis  und  Scrophulose,  andrerseits  an  Darmkatarrh 
verstorbenen  Kinder : 


Alter  der  Matter. 

Angebome 
Lebensschw&che,  etc 

Hingegen 
Darmkatarrh. 

18-19  Jahre 

19-20      „            -            - 

28- 12  7, 
20-93  „ 

23-43  7« 
27-91  „ 

20-30      „                - 

14-31  „ 

21-89  ,. 

Uebergehen  wir  nun  darauf  die  Gesammtheit  der  angefiihrten  zwei 
Sammelrubriken  in  die  einzelnen  Todesursachen  aufzuloscn,  so  ergiebt 
sich,  dass  die  Kinder  unter  20jahriger  Mutter  nur  75-30C»  ^  j^  haufiger 
uterinen  Todesiu-saehen  erlagen  als  jene  iiber  35jahriger  Mutter : 


Alter  der  Matter. 

Lungen- 
tuberculoke. 

Atrophic. 

'^^"-    ,     schwache. 

Hingegen 
Darmka- 
tarrh. 

Bis  20  Jabren 
Von  20-30  Jahren  - 
„    30-35       „        - 
Ueber  35 

8-45 
5-09 
2-78 
4-26 

915 
5-05 
4-24 
3-56 

* 
0-52 
0-49 
0-51 

17-60 

10-37 

6-53 

7-52 

50-70t 
29-74 
19-03 
17-41 

t  Nut  72  Fille. 


Siebenj&hrige  Beobachtungen. 

Alter  der  Mtltter. 

Angebome 
Lebens- 
schw&che. 

Hydro- 
cephalus. 

Rachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Hingegen 
Darmka- 
tarrh. 

Bis  20  Jahren 

Von  20-30  Jahren  - 

„    30-35       „ 
Ueber  35 

17-53 

11-29 

9-85 

10-81 

2-59 
1-31 
1-53 
1-28 

(1-39) 
0-94 
0-60 
0-80 

4c 

0-77 
0-87 
0-56 

26-29 
21-89 
18-05 
19-24 

40-50  Jahren  standen.  In  Folge  von  FrOhgeburt  starben  aber  hierunter  bloss  vier ; 
wenn  nun  in  einer  andem  Altersklasse  zufallig  ein  fHihgebomes  Kind  mehr 
gestorben  wftre,  wiirde  dies  in  den  Verhfiltnisszahlen  gleich  einen  Ausschlag  von  25  °/o 
ergeben,  was  anscheinend  sehr  wichtig,  in  Wirklichkeit  aber  bloss  ein  unbedeutendes 
Spiel  des  Zufalls  ist.  Um  nan  das  Urtheil  des  Lesers  auch  in  dieser  Hinsicht  vor 
allzu  grellen  Irrthumem  zu  schatzen,  habe  ioh  in  der  vorliegenden  Abhandlung» 
dort  wo  (ftir  die  zweite  Gesammtheit)  nur  fOnf  oder  noch  weniger  Beobach- 
tungen vorlagen,  Perzentuai-Berechnungen  ebenfalls  nicht  vorgenommon  und  an 
deren  Stelle  ein  *  gesetzt,  dort  aber  wo  nicht  mehr  als  6-10  Fillle  vorlagen  die 
Berechnung  zwar  vorgenommen,  dieselbe  aber  ebenfalls  mit  einer  Klammer 
ersehen. 
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Es  eriibrigt  nur  noch,  in  eine  Spezifikation  der  Altersgruppe  vou 
uber  35  Jahren  nach  kleineren  Altersstufen  einzugehen.  Es  ergiebt  sich 
hiebei,  dass  ungefahr  bis  zum  40sten  Jahre  die  genannten  uterinen  Tode- 
sursaehen  im  Ganzen  genommen  seltener  aufzutreten  pflegen.  Da  aucb 
die  Todesfalle  an  Darmkatarrh  selbst  an  dieser  aussersten  Grenze  des 
weiblichen  2^ugungsalters  nieht  haufiger,  eher  seltener,  vorkommen, 
liesse  sich  aus  diesen  Beobaehtungen  ein  ungiinstiger  Einfluss  spatge- 
barender  Miitter  nieht  constatiren,  wenn  nicht  bei  zwei  Todesursaehen, 
namlich  bei  Kachitis,  noch  mehr  aber  bei  der  wichtigen  Lungentubercu- 
lose,  sich  gegen  das  Ende  der  Zeugungsperiode  (etwa  vom  38ten  Jahre 
aufwarts)  eine  Steigerung  der  Hauligkeit  bemerkbar  machen  wiirde. 
Hier  die  betreffenden  Ergebnisse : 


A  Iter  der 
Mutter. 

Zweijahrige  Beobf^htungen. 

Hin- 

Lungentuber- 
cnlose. 

Atrophic. 

Angeborne 
Lebensschwache. 

gegen 

Darmka 

tarrh. 

35-37  Jahre     - 
87-39      „        - 
39-41       „ 
41-43       „ 
43-45       „         - 
Ueber  45  Jahre 

2-84 

2-71 

5*82 

13-18 

2-57 

3-88 
3-29 

• 
* 

6-09 
6-98 

12-15 
6-59 

(7-31) 

16-94 
18-64 
23-54 
19-28 
(11- 66) 

Alter 
der  Matter. 

Siebenjahrige  Beobaehtungen. 

Angeborne 

Lebens- 

schwUche. 

Hydro- 
cephalus. 

Rachitis. 

Scrophu- 
losis. 

Hingegen 
Darm- 
katarrh. 

35-37  Jahre      - 
37-39      „ 
39-41      „ 
41-43      „ 
43-45      „ 
Ueber  45  Jahre 

10-39 

11-09 

12-78 

9-89 

8-30 

8-15 

1-59 

1-08 

1-29 

(1-39) 

0-66 

(0-51) 

1-29 

1-39 

♦ 

• 

0-66 
(0-57) 

0-46 

19-43 
20-01 
18-78 
19-32 
16-61 
16-67 

II,  Einfluss  des  vaterlichen  Alters.* 

Es  ist  vorauszusehen,  dass  das  Alter  des  Vaters  nicht  von  so 
grossem  Einfluss  auf  die  Lebensdauer  des  Kindes  sein  werde,  als  das 
der  Mutter,  deren  Constitution  ausser  dem  im  Zeugungsakte  agirenden 
Impulse  auch  durch  die  monatelange  Ernahrung  des  Kindes  einen  so 

♦  Es  muss  bemerkt  werden,  dass  die  siebenjahrige  Aufarbeitung  der  X'i^iev  zu  einei 
sp&teren  Zeit  und  durch  andere  Personen,  als  jene  der  Matter  erfolgte.  Dies 
erklart  daun  die  geringen  Differenzen  der  beiden  Tabellen,  so  z.  B.,  dass  die  Tabelle 
der  Vater  sich  auf  29,819,  jene  der  Mutter  auf  29,813  Verstorbene  bezieht ;  dass  fur 
angeborae  Lebensschwache  hier  3,220  dort  3,252,  fiir  Wasserkopf  hier  416  dort 
413  Falle  nachgewiesen  sind.  Solche  Abweichungen  sind  bei  Massenaufarbeitungeii 
bekanntlich  unausweichlich ;  die  Geringfiigigkeit  derselbeu  ist  im  Gegentheile  der 
beste  Beweis  fOr  die  Verl&sslichkeit  beider  Aufarbeitungen. 
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wichtigen  Einfluss  auf  dessen  phvsiyche  Entwicklung  ausiibt.  Die 
Htarksten,  lebenskraftigsten  Kinder  scheiiien  bei  Vatern  im  Alter  von 
30-40  Jahren  vorzukommen* ;  die  Kinder  der  unter  SOjahrigen  und 
die  der  40-50jahrigen  Vater  sterben  schon  etwas  haufiger  an  uterinen 
Todesursachen. 

Ueberaus  auffallig  bleibt  es  jedoch  hiebei,  dass  in  den  hochsten 
Altersklassen,  etwa  bei  Vatern  von  iiber  60  Jahren,  die  \1talitat  der 
Kinder  wieder  zuzunehmen  scheint.  "Wir  finden  keine  befriedigende 
Erklarung  fur  diese  unerwartete  Wendung  m5glich,  dass  Umstande, 
welehe  dort,  wo  der  Ehemann  ura  ein  Betrachtliches  alter  ist,  aus- 
nahmsweise  auftreten,  von  Einfiuss  auf  die  Gestaltung  des  statistisehen 
Durchschnittes  sind.  Es  ware  uns  aber  geradezu  angenehm,  falL? 
unsere  diesbeziigliche  Behauptung  durcli  anderweitige  und  reichere 
Beobachtungen  widerlegt  werden  sollte. 

Lassen  wir  auch  hier  zuerst  eine  Uebersicht  der  Ergebnisse  folgen. 
Unter  je  100  Verstorbenen  bildete  die  Todesursache  : 


Alter  der  Vater. 


Zweij&hrige 
Beobacbttmgen. 


Siebenjahrige  BeobachtuDgen. 


Uterine  Todesursachen. 


Hingegen 
Darmkatarrh. 


Bis  25  Jahre 

20-41 

14-57 

19-31 

„   25-30  Jahre      - 

18-27 

14-18 

23-02 

„    30-40      „      - 

1705 

12-92 

2003 

„   40-50      „ 

21 '46 

16-02 

21-10 

Ueber50       „      - 

10-14 

11-96 

18-44 

Die  Vater  unter  25  Jahren  sind  mit  so  wenigen  Fallen  vertreten 
dass  eine  Spezifizirung  derselben  nach  einzelnen  Altersjahren  das 
Material  in  zu  kleine  Bruchstiieke  zersplittern  wiirde.f  Wohl  aber  ist 
eine  Spezifizirung  der  altesten  Altersklasse  moglich. 

*  D.  h.  ricbtiger  gesprochen,  bei  den  Kindern  dieser  Altersklasse  kommeii 
lebensschwache  Kinder  am  seltensten  vor ;  der  btlndigeren  Ausdrucksweise  lu  liebe 
wird  man  diese  Umkehrung — die  schliesslich  auch  in  der  Natur  der  Sache 
begrtlndet  ist — gestatten. 

f  Ich  gedenke  diese  Beobachtungen  auch  in  der  Zukunft  fortzusetiien,  wo  dann 
nicht  nur  Mr  diese  jftngsten  Vater,  sondem  im  Allgemeinen  beziiglich  des  ganzen 
Materials  eine  eingehendere  Detaillirung  der  Altersklassen  Platz  greifen  soil; 
freilich  wird  man  dann  Jahrzehnte  lang  Material  sammeln  miissen,  bis  z.  B.  fOr 
19  oddr  20j&hrige  V&ter  gen%end  reiche  Beobachtungen  zusammen  kommec. 
Eine  schon  im  heurigen  Jahre  zu  erschliessende,  uberaus  reiche  Quelle  einschl&giger 
Beobachtungen  enth&lt  aber  die  Volksz&hlung  vom  Jahre  1891,  wo  ich  fiir  Budapest 
auch  noch  folgende  Fragen  beantworten  liess  : 

1.  Name  und  Alter  des  Familienhauptes. 

2.  Alter  der  Gattin. 

3.  Seit  wieviel  Jahren  verheirathet. 

4.  Religion  1  ^^^  Familienhauptes. 

5.  Beschftf tigung  J 

6.  Wie  viele  Kinder  wurden  in  dieser  Ehe  lebend  geboren  ? 

7.  Wie  viele  sind  von  diesen  Kindern  (incl.  der  Abwesenden)  am  Leben  ? 
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Dieselbe  ergiebt  nun  folgende  Resultate  (Da  die  zweijahrigen 
Beobachtungen  von  zu  geringer  Anzahl  sind,  miissen  wir  uns  im 
Nachfolgenden  auf  jene  weniger  eingehend  spezifizirten  Todeswsachen 
beschranken,  welche  die  siebenjahrigen  Beobachtungen  enthalten)  : — 


Alter  der  Vater. 


Angeborne. 

Lebensschwache, 

Wasserkopf,  Rachitis, 

Scropbulose* 


Darmkatarrh. 


50-55  Jahre 
55-57      „ 
57-61      „ 
Ueber  61  Jahre 


10-29  7^ 
(12-63) 
(20-98) 
(U-57) 


19-46  0/, 
(13-68) 
(17-28) 
(18-18) 


Es  eriibrigt  nun  auch  hier  nocb,  die  Gfruppe  der  uterinen 
Todesursachen  in  die  einzelnen  Blrankheiten  aufzulosen,  wobei  wir  aber 
die  durch  Friihgeburt  verursachten  Todesfalle,  der  unzulanglichen 
Anzabl  halber,  unberiicksiebtigt  lassen  miissen. 


• 

Zweijahrige  Beobachtungen.         Siebenjahrige  Beobachtungen. 

Alter  der  Vater. 

Lungen- 

tuberca- 

lose. 

Atrophic. 

Ange 
Lebenss4 

[x)me 
[^hwache. 

1 

Wasser- 
kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Scrophu- 
lose. 

Bis  25  Jahre  - 
„  25-30  Jahre 
„  80-40  „  - 
„  40-50    „  - 

Ueber  50     „ 

5-71 

4-74 
3-61 
601 

* 

3-30 
3-90 
4-49 
5-25 

* 

7-75 

9-27 
8-31 
9-89 
5-80 

11-37 
11.38 
10-06 
12-68 
9-16 

1*48 
1-13 
1*45 
1-49 
1-53 

1-21 
0-88 
0-77 
0-70 
(102) 

0-74 
0-64 

1-17 

• 

Man  sieht  also,  wie,  gleieh  den  mutterjiingsten  kindern,  auch  jene 
der  unter  25jahrigen  Vater  keineswegs  als  giinstig  gestellt  betraehtet 
werden  konnen.  Mit  Ausnahrae  der  Atrophic  stehen  dieselben  bei 
keiner  der  angefiihrten  Todesursache  giinstiger  als  die  Kinder  der  25- 
30  oder  30-40jahrigen  Vater ;  bei  einzelnen  Todesursachen,  so  z.  B.  bei 
Rachitis  und  Lungentuberculose,  zeigt  sich  sogar  eine  verdachtige 
Verschlechterungstendenz,  iiber  welche  sich  aber  bei  der  geringen 
Menge  der  vor  liegenden  Beobachtungen  gegenwartig  noch  nicht** 
Bestimmtes  aussagen  lasst. 

III.   EiNFLUSS    DES   AlTEBS    BETDER   ElTERN. 

Die  diesbeziiglichen  Untersuchungen  konnen  nach  zwei  Richtungen 
angestellt  werden :  einmal  um  zu  erkennen,  welchen  Einfluss  es 
genommen,  falls — ^wio  dies  in  der  Mehrzahl  der  Ehen  der  Fall  ist— der 
Vater  die  Mutter  an  Alter  iibertrifft,  ferner  falls  beide  gleichaltrig  sind, 
oder  falls  die  Mutter  alter  als  der  Vater  ist.  ^eben  diesen,  den  Einflusf* 
des  Altersunterschiedes  im  Auge  haltenden  Untersuchungen,  sind  aber 

Da  nun  diese  Fragen  fOr  eine  halbe  Million  Menschen,  also  iiber  100,000  Ehen 
auf  einmal  beantwortet  wurden,  dtirfte  im  Deponilleraent  der  Altersverfaftltnisse 
eine  viel  reichere  Anfarbeitung  als  in  der  Mortalit&tsstatistik  mrtglich  werden.  Icb 
hoffe  einen  Theil  der  Ergebnisse  der  n&chsten  Sitznng  des  intemationalen  statistit* 
ehen  Institute  imterbreiten  za  kdnnen. 
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Die  an  je  einer  der  angefiihrten  Todesursachen  Verstorbenen 
betragen  nachfolgenden  Perzentsatz  der  insgesammt  verstorbenen 
Kinder : 


ZweiJ&hrige  Beobaohtungen. 


Mutterjangere  • 
Oieiohallrige  - 
Slatteiilltere     • 


Luiigen- 
tuber- 
culofle. 


4*41 
4*24 


Atrophie. 


FrQhge- 
burt. 


4-79 
4-14 
(5*29) 


0*55 
0*69 


Siebenj&hrige  Beobachtungen. 


Angebome 
Lebenssohwftche. 


9-70 
8*11 

8*24 


11-07 
10-88 
9-74 


Wasser- 
kopf. 


Baobitis. 


1-61 
1*27 
2'2S 


0*82 
0-82 


Scro- 
pheln. 


0-98  , 
0*59 


Wir  sahen  vorher,  wie  selbst  an  der  Grenze  des  weiblichen  Zeugimgs- 
alters  kaum  schwachere  Kinder  znr  Welt  kommen,  als  in  den  mittlereu 
Altersperioden ;  diesem  Umstande  ist  es  zuzuschreiben,  wenn  auch  bei 
Betrachtung  des  Altersunterschiedes  beider  Gatten  das  hohere  Alter  der 
Frau  kaum  einen  fiihlbaren  Einfluss  auf  die  Lebenskraft  der  Kinder 
aussert.  Nur  in  den  extremen  Fallen,  und  zwar  dort,  wo  das  Alter 
des  Vaters  ein  bedeutend  hoheres  ist,  scheint  eine  ungiinstigere 
Wendung  einzutreten.  Untersucht  man  z.  B.  jene  Falle,  wo  die  Mutter 
20-35  Jahre,  der  Vater  aber  iiber  50  Jahre  alt  ist,  so  ergeben  sich  fiir 
diese  seltener  vorkoramende  Combinationen  im  Laufe  der  siebenjahrigen 
(gegen  10  •  83  7o  ^^^  gleichaltrigen  Ehen)  Beobachtung  im  Ganzen  270 
verstorbene  Kinder,  hierunter  starben  36=75*3  7o*^^  angeborner  Lebens- 
scliwaehe;  11=4-/ %  a°  Wasserkopf  (gegen  bloss  li  7o  ^^^  gleich- 
altrigen) :  in  diesen  extremsten  Fallen  ist  also  doch  ein  ungiinstiger 
'  Einfluss  des  grossen  vaterlichen  Altersvorsprunges — vielleieht  auch  des 
absolut  hohen  vaterlichen  Alters — zu  constatiren. 

Diese  Betrachtungen  leiten  aber  zu  dem  letzten  Theile  unserer 
Untersuchung  iiber,  wo  wir  den  mehr  durchschnittlichen  Begriff  des 
jungeren  oder  hoheren  Alters,  durch  Beriicksichtigung  der  einzelnen 
Alterscombinationen  in  seine  Elemente  auflosen  wollen. 

(b,)  Einfluss  der  Alterscomhlnation, 
Zerfallt  man  das  vorliegende  Material  noch  nach  den  einzelnen 
Alterscombinationen  der  Ehepaare,  so  zersplittert  sich  dasselle  in  so 
bedeutendem  Masse,  dass  die  zweijahrigen  Beobachtungen  sich  also  zu 
geringzahlig  erwiesen,  in  Folge  dessen  nur  jene  vier  uterine  Todesur- 
sachen (namlich  angeborne  Lebensschwache,  Wasserkopf,  Rachitis  und 
Scropheln),  fiir  welche  siebenjahrige  Beobachtungen  vorliegen,  des- 
gleichen  auch  der  ebenfalls  durch  sieben  Jahre  beobachtete  Darmkatarrh 
in  Betracht  gezogen  werden  soil.  Wir  werden  hiebei  zuerst  von  einer 
gegebenen  Altersklasse  der  Miitter  ausgehen  und  untersuchen,  wie  sich 
die  Hauflgkeit  der  einzelnen  Todesursachen  mit  dem  aufsteigenden 
Alter  der  Vater  andere,  und  dann  dasselbe  fiir  die  Vater  wiederholen 
indem  wir  beobachten,  wie  in  ein  und  derselben  Altersklasse  der 
Manner  sich  die  Vitalitat  der  Kinder  mit  dem  aufsteigenden  Alter 
der  Miitter  andere. 

(a.)  Mutter.     Fiir  die  unter  zwanzigjahrigen  Frauen  liegt  nur  aus 
_^wei  Altersklassen  der  Vater  (20-30  und  30-40  Jahre)  und  nur  ff 
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die  eine  Todesursache  der  angebornen  Lebensschwache,  geniigendci* 
Material  yor.  Es  scheint,  dass  die  Yereinigung  jiingster  Miitter  mit 
alteren  Vatern  einen  ungiinstigen  Einfluss  ausube :  das  Totale  sammt- 
licher  angefiihrten  Todesursachen  steigt  namlich  von  21  °/q  der  jungern 
Vater  bei  den  altera  Vatern  auf  28  **/o.  Da  bei  Darmkatarrh  fast  gar 
keine  Steigerung  bemerkt  werden  kann  (namlich  bless  von  25 1  anf 
26  ^/o),  diirfte  vorlaufig  angenommen  werden,  dass  diese  Alterscom- 
bi nation  speziell  auf  die  uterinen  Todesursachen  einen  ungiinstiger 
.Einfluss  ausube. 

Miitter  im  Alter  von  20-30  Jahren  zeigen  in  Verbindung  mit  uni 
10  Jahren  alteren  Mannern  die  giinstigsten  Verhaltnisse,  etwaj^ 
ungiinstigere  mit  jiingeren  oder  um  20  Jahre  alteren  Mannern,  wahrend 
die  Verbindung  mit  noch  alteren  (liber  50jahrigen)  Mannern  das 
Auftreten  der  uterinen  Todesursachen  am  meisten  zu  begiinstigen 
scheint.  Der  extrauterine  Darmkatarrh  tritt  bei  alien  Combinationen 
ungefahr  mit  gleicher  Intensitat  auf;  die  verhaltnissmassig  grosste 
Anschwellung  desselben  ergiebt  sich  fiir  die  jiingsten  (20-30iahrigen) 
Vater.     Die  diesbeziiglichen  Ergebnisse  stellen  sich  wie  folgt : 

Mutter  im  Alter  von  20-30  Jahren. 


Alter  der  Vater. 


Angeborne 

Lebens- 

8chw&che. 


Wasser- 
kopf. 


Rcushitis. 


Scro- 
pheln. 


Zusam- 
men. 


Darm- 
katarrh. 


20-30  Jahre      - 

12-40 

1-07 

1  SO 

0-67 

15-86 

80-40      „ 

10-48 

1-25 

0-77 

0-74 

13-24 

40-50      „ 

13-31 

2-54 

(0-89) 

i'77 

18-51 

Ueber  50  Jahre 

(9  09) 

(10-10) 

(♦) 

— 

21-21 

23*36 

21-81 

1914 

(19-19) 


Bei  den  Miittern  im  Alter  von  30-35  Jahren  steigen  die  uterinen 
Todesursachen  in  jenen  Ehen,  wo  der  Vater  40-50  oder  iiber  50  Jahre 
alt  war.  Die  Verehelichung  mit  10-15  Jahren  jiingeren  Mannern 
scheint  aber  manchmal  ebenfalls  von  iiblen  Folgen,  namentlich  von 
etwas  haufigerem  Auftreten  des  Wasserkopfes  begleitet  zu  sein.  Diesen 
positiven  Behauptungen  gegeniiber  beweist  die  sprunghaft  wechselnde 
Intensitat  des  extrauterinen  Darmkatarrhs  recht  augenscheinlich,  wie 
das  Alter  des  Vaters  hier  von  gr5sserem  Einfluss  auf  die  uterinen  als 
auf  die  extrauterinen  Todesursachen  ist .- 


Mutter  im  Alter 

VON  30-35  Jahren. 

Alter  der  V&ter. 

Angeborne 

Lebens- 
schw&che. 

Wasser- 
kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Scro- 
pheln. 

Zosam- 
men. 

Darm- 
katarrh. 

20-30  Jahre 
80-40      „ 
40-50      „ 
Ueber  50  Jahre 

7-59 

9-54 

10-85 

15-79 

2-88 
1-42 
1-70 

0-51 

0-85 

* 

0-55 
2-00 

12-30 
12-02 
15*40 
17-54 

23- OA 
17-38 
i9-08 
21*68 
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Im  reiferen  Alter  von  iiber  35  Jahren  stehende  Frauen  habcn  bei 
Verbindung  mit  30,  40,  50  und  auch  iiber  50jahrigen  Mannern  keine 
ungiinstigen  Chancen  zu  befiircliten;  wohl  scheint  es  aber,  dass  in 
diesem  Alter  die  Verbindung  mit  bedeutend  jiingeren  Mannern  uicht 
riithlich  ist,  wie  dies  folgende  Ergebnisse  wahrscheinlich  maehen : 


M Otter  im  Alter  uber  35  Jahren. 


Alter  der  Vater. 

Aogcborne 

Lebens- 

schw&che. 

{17-77) 

9-79 

11-32 

10-85 

Waaser- 
kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Scro- 
pheln. 

Zusam- 

men. 

Darni- 
katarrh. 

20-30  Jahre      - 
30-40      „ 
40-50      „ 
Ueber  50  Jahre 

-    1-75 
1-10 

• 

(•) 

0-79 

0-80 

* 

0-48 
0-67 

* 

{1S'S9) 
12-81 
13-89 
12-68 

{25-56) 
18-80 
10-39 
19*03 

eine  ungiiostige 
iiber  35  Jabren 


Es  Hesse  sieh  also  hocbstens  fiir  jeue  Falle 
Tendenz  voraussetzen,  wo  bei  Frauen  iin  Alter  von 
die  Manner  den  jiingsten  Alterklassen  angehoren. 

(6.)  Vdter.  Die  bisher  mitgetheilten  Beobacbtungen  entbaltcu 
zugleieh  Aufschliisse  iiber  die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  das  bohere  oder 
niedrigere  Alter  dos  Vaters  die  Vitalitats-Chancen  der  Kinder  beeinflusst. 
Da  es  sich  bei  Aufstellung  der  einschlagigeii  Tabclle  um  die  in 
veranderter  Reibenfolge  zu  vollfiihrende  Aufzablung  der  oben  angege- 
benen  Verbaltnisszahlen  liandelt,  begniigen  wir  uns  damit,  die  Ergeb- 
nisse wie  folgt  zusammenzustellen : 


Alter  der  Matter. 


Angel>ome 
Lebens- 
schwache. 

Wasser- 
kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Scro- 
pheln. 

Zusam- 
men. 

20  Jahre 
20-30      „ 
80-35      „ 
Ueber  35  Jahre 


20  Jahre      - 
30-35      „ 
Ueber  35  Jahre 

20-30  Jahre 

30-35 

Ueber  35  Jahre 


(a.) 

20  Jahre      -  ; 
20-30      „ 
30-35      „ 
Ueber  35  Jahre 

17-42 

1-2-40 

7-59 

{17-77) 

Vdier  von  20-30  Jahren, 


(b.)    Vdter  von  30-40  Jahren, 


(c.*)    Voter  von  40-50  Jahren. 


Darm- 
katarrh. 


2-41) 

1-07 

2-88 

* 
1-20 

0-67 

* 

— 

« 

— 

^i'7i 

25-51 

15-36 

23-36 

12-30 

23-04 

(18-89) 

(25-56) 

20-19 

« 

♦ 

* 

27-SS    ' 

10-48 

1-25 

0-77 

0-74 

13-24     1 

9-54 

1-42 

0-51 

0-55 

12-02 

9-79 

i'73 

0-79 

0-48 

12-81 

13-31     1 
10-85     1 
11-32 

2-54 
1-70 
1-10 

0-89 
0-85 
0-80 

1-77 
2-00 
0-67 

18  51    ; 

15-40 
13-89     1 

(d.)   Vater  uber  bO  Jahre, 

(9-09) 
15-79 
10-85 

(10-10) 
(♦) 
(♦) 

• 
* 

— 

* 
* 

(21-21) 
17-54 
12-68 

25-96 
21-31 
17-33 
18-80 


19-14 
19-03 
19-39 


19-19 
21-63 
U-03 


Als  besoiiders  auffallend    ergibt    sich    die   Verschlechterung  der 
Chancen  fiir  jene  Ehen,  wo  die  jiingsten  der  in  Betrac-ht  ziehbaren 
I     p.  2596.  8 
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Manner  (20-30  Jahre)  wieder  Frauen  des  jungsten  Alters  (unter 
20  Jahren)  heiratheten ;  eine  noch  bedeutendere  Verschlechterung,  wo 
solche  Frauen  Manner  von  30-40  Jahren  heiratheten,  wahrend  die 
weitere  Verfolgung  dieses  mutterlichen  Alters  mit  noch  altereu  Vatern 
in  Folge  des  zu  geringfiigigen  Materials  nieht  mehr  moglich  war. 


Reeapituliren  wir  die  Ergebnisse  dieser  Untersuchung,  so  lasst  sich 
mit  ziemlicher  Besitimmtheit  die  Behauptung  aufstellen,  di^s  (mindestens 
hierzulande)  Madenen  vor  dem  20.  Liebensjahre  uicht  heirathen  sollten. 
Gilt  dies  schon  fur  das  ziemlich  warme  Klima  Budapests,  wo  die 
Pubertat  des  weililichen  Geschlechts  schon  im  13.  oder  14.  Jahre 
einzutreten  pfl^,  um  wie  viel  mehr  fiir  die  spater  reifende  Bevolkerung 
des  nordlichen  Europaundnamentlich  jene  des  Yereinigten  Konigreichs. 

Der  Wink,  den  uus  die  Demologie  in  dieser  Beziehung  gicbt, — 
vorausgesetzt,  dass  derselbe  auch  durch  noch  fortzusetzende  and 
anderweitige  und  reichere  Beobaehtungen  bestatigt  werden  solte,* — ist 
ein  sehr  bedeutsamer  und  um  so  weniger  zu  unterschatzender,  ab  sich 
derselbe  in  ziemlich  lebhaftem  Widerspruche  mit  der  allgemeinen  Sitte 
befindet.  Bei  uns  zu  Lande  diirfte  es  das  Ideal  jeder  Mutter  sein,  ihre 
Tochter  im  Alter  von  18  bis  19  Jahren  zu  verheirathen.  Madchen  im 
Alter  von  20  Jahren  werden  bei  uns  von  der  grossen  Mehrheit  wohl  nicht 
mehr  als  noch  an  der  Schwelle  des  ehef ahigen  Alters  stehend  betrachtet. 
Jedes  Jahr  schreiten  in  Budapest  iiber  40  Paare  zur  Ehe,  wo  die  Braut 
noch  nicht  einmal  l7jahrig  ist;  50,  wo  sie  unter  18,  120,  wo  sie  19  Jahre 
alt  ist ;  die  Anzahl  der  im  Alter  bis  zu  20  Jahren  heirathenden  Braute 
betragt  iiljer  13  %  der  zum  ersten  Male  in  die  Ehe  tretenden  Madchen, 
ja  bei  den  Katholiken  sogar  18  **/q,  hingegen  bei  den  Lutheranern  und 
Calvinern  12  **/^,  und  bei  den  Israeliten  bloss  10  %.  Auch  in  England 
betragt  die  Anzahl  der  unter  20jahrigen  protogamen  Braute  12  7©  ^^^ 
Gesammtheit  und  deren  Menge  nicht  weniger  als  23,000 1 

Beziiglich  des  Einflusses  der  Alterscombination  beider  Gatten  liefern 
nnsere  Beobaehtungen  ungefahr  die  Bestatigung  der  in  praxi  ohnehiu 
geiibten  Kegel,  dass  alte  Manner  keine  jungen  Frauen  ehelichen  sollten. 
Da  aber  zur  Begriindung  dieser  Sitte  bisher  statistischc  Beweise 
mangelten,  diirfte  es  nicht  ganz  iiberfliissig  geweseu  sein,  die^ben 
beizubringen.  Wir  sind  in  Folge  dessen  in  der  Lage,  nicht  bloss  vom 
Instinkte,   sondern  von  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Begriindung  geleitet, 

*  Rubiu-We8teTgaard  sind  in  ihrer  im  Jahre  1890  verOffentlichen  Statistik  dor 
Ehen  von  Kopenhagen  zu  einem  fthnlichen  ErgebiuBse  gelangt,  dass  der  Einfloss  des 
Alters  eia  geriuger  sei ;  dies  ist  aber  daraof  zurfioksuf^lhren,  dass  die  genaanten 
Autoren  bloss  das  Alter  des  Vaters  in  Betracht  2ogen,  ein  Factor,  der  »uch  in 
Budapest  keinen  besonderen  Einfloss  verrieth.  Um  so  deutlicher  konnten  wir  aber 
den  Einfluss  des  mtttterlichen  Alters  erkennen.  Ueberdies  ist  noch  zu  bemerken, 
dass  in  dieser  aosgezeichneten  Arbeit  der  genannten  dilnischen  Statistiker  die 
Sterblichkeit  ini  Ganzen  gemessen  wurde,  w&hrend  ich  in  der  voliegendcn  Arbeit 
dieselbe  in  eine  intra-  und  extrauterine  Gruppe  spaltete  und  bei  Untersuchung  des 
EinfluHses  des  elterlichen  Altert*  bloRM  die  erxte  Grflppein  Betracht  xog. 
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auszusprechen,  dass  Frauen  im  Alter  unter  30  Jahren,  ja  auch  noch 
zwischen  30  und  35  Jahren,  es  sich  iiberlegen  soUten  mit  iiber  50iahrigen 
Mannern  zur  Ehe  zu  schreiten. 

Aus  unseren  Beobachtungen  ergeben  sich  aber  zwei  weitere  Pacten, 
die,  falls  sie  auch  anderweitig  Bestatigung  fanden,  umso  eher  Beachtung 
verdienten,  als  man  auf  bloss  instinktivem  Wege  kaum  zur  Erkenntniss 
derselben  gelangen  diirfte,  namlich,  dass  Frauen  im  reifern  Alter  von 
iiber  35  Jahren  bei  Wahl  eines  Gbtten  von  iiber  50  Jahren  keine 
ungiinstigen  Chanceu  zu  bef  iirchten  haben  ;  dass  hingegen  diese  Frauen, 
ja  selbst  jene  zwischen  30  und  35  Jahren,  ihre  Kinder  haufiger  dem 
Wasserkopf  und  der  angebornen  Lebensschwache  exponiren,  wenh  sie 
junge  Manner  zu  ihren  Gbtten  wahlen. 

Die  Winke,  welche  sich  aus  unseren  Beobachtungen  f  iir  die  Manner 
ergeben,  sind  in  dem  Yorgebrachten  schon  mit  enthalten  :  diese  sollten 
im  Allgem€|inen  Madchen  unter  19  Jahren  nicht  zur  Ehe  wahlen;  ferner 
seheint  es  im  Alter  von  20*30  Jahren  nicht  empfehlenswerth  Frauen  im 
reifsten  Alter  von  iiber  35  Jahren  zu  wahlen ;  dessgleichen  sollten  der 
Grenze  des  Zeugungsalters  sich  nahernde  Manner  von  iiber  50  Jahren 
keine  jiingeren  als  35,  eventuell  30  Jahre  alten  Frauen  zur  Gbtttin 
wahlen. 

Schliesslich  kann  nicht  oft  genug  wiederholt  werden,  dass  die  obigen 
Ergebnisse  noch  durchaus  keinen  Anspruch  auf  allgemeine  Giltigkeit 
erheben  und  dass  es  noch  zahlreicher  und  an  den  verschiedensten  Orten 
zu  wiederholender  solcher  Untersuchungen  bediirfte,  bis  man  iiber  so 
wichtige  Fragen  ein  entscheidendes  statistisches  Urtheil  wagen  kduiite. 
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Tabelle  No.  1. — Einfluss  des  Alters  der  MUTTER  auf  die 

DES 


Altbr  dbr 

MUTTBB. 

1878-82 
1888-89 

MitVItem 

Bis  20  Jfthre. 

• 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

es 

5 

:  I 

a 

1 

2 

xn 

1         ,        Angeborne  Lebens- 
>         1           schwftche. 

1 

s 

1^ 

II 

t 

1^* 

Unter  17  Juhren. 
Zusammon 

— 

1 

1 

P 

.  1  - 

—         1 

— 

1 

1 

1    ~ 

- 

- 

— 

P 

? 

i   - 

'  1878-82 
17-18.           1 

'   1888-89 

ZuHammen      •  |       — 

1 

1        _ 

)        

1 

p 

_    1    _ 

j                   1 

— 

— 

p 

p 

-  1  - 

1 

- 

—     1       ^ 

?     '    - 

18-19. 

Zusammen 

1878-82 
1888-8i» 

— 

? 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

1 

— 

^ 

P               3 

19-20. 

1878-82 
1888-89 

— 

? 

1    1    - 

1 
1               — 

— 

1 

1 
?        1         6 

-!  , 

— 

— 

2            — 

- 

1 

P       i       7 

ao-30. 

Ziuammen 

1878-82 
1888-89 

— 

? 

8           - 

—              8 

P              ?             15 
—            —              1 

— 

— 

3            — 

-     !      8 

?    ,    '    i   >« 

30-35. 

Zuaammen 

1878-82 

— 

? 

1 

~            ^ 

P 

4 

— 

- 

^   '  -  1  -  ,  -  1 

P              P 

4 

Uebsr  35  Johre. 
Zusammeu 

1878-82 
1888-89 

— 

p 

1 

— 

— 

— 

P 

2 

— 

—  • 

1 

- 

-            - 

P 

S 

1S78-82 

- 

? 

0 

- 

—             4 

P 

90 

Total-Summe  • 

1 
1888-80   \ 

—       1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

—            — 

— 

_ 

S 

— 

1 

7 

- 

- 

4 

? 

33 

*  Diese  Riibrik  enh 

Kit  ^ie  8ui 

nmpo//^ 

r  bis  mil 

1 10  Jahr 

en  veriU 

>rbeni!D 

Kinder,  i 

Oso  and 

1  der  an 

andereii 

als  den  oboii  B|»eciflciirten  Todeaursachcn  Veratorbencii. 
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T0DESUR8ACHK  DKR  Kinder  ;  in  Combination  mit  dem  Altek 
Vater«. 


IM  AltBB  VON: 

1                                20-30. 

1 

1 

ao-«o. 

i 
1 

X 

.5 

1 

1 ' 
1 

1 

1 

11 

5^ 

!. 

1 

JB  B 

3 

1 

i 

5 

.a 

) 

1* 

9 
< 

I 

1.. 

af-5 
il! 

_ 

3     —     — 

2 

1 

P 

t* 

•! 

_    1 

— 

— 

— 

1 ;  p 

1 
1 

_ 

3 

- 

4      -1    - 

3 

P 

•1  "1 

-    1 

- 

-      -  1     1  !    p    1 

•'  i 

3 

1 

1 
1        1 

2 

-;• 

1 

81 

-      -  ,  - 

P 

~ 

1 

12 

- 

- 

.1  - 

24 

___    1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

13 

1 

2 

5 

'   1 

55 

?     1 

M 

—  1  —      — 

P 

1 

1 

13 

1 

- 

16 

P 

1 

P           66 

■ 

2 

2 

1  1        4        ? 

, 

26 

- 

7 

- 

- 

7 

2 

1 
1         22 

1 

- 

4 

- 

-   1      al- 

~ 

7 

1 

20 

1 

- 

23 

P 

?     1      88  ' 

2 

6 

2 

ii       6l     V 

,             1 

^ 

33 

6 

2(} 

2 

1 

25 

V 

161 

"~ 

n 

- 

-  1  ,«K 

1 

48 

1 

32I    — 

1 
—  1      0 

7 

— 

66 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 
4 1     4 

— 

19 

7 

68 

2 

1 

34 

P 

817 

2 

20 

H- 

14  1      P 

07 

43 

761 

34 

22 

489 

P 

, 

3^ 

89 

1,268 

41 

50 

717 

P 

• 

6.621 

U       84 

461 

29 

13 

160 

73 

8 

1,326 

22 

92 

628 

28 

16 

215 

100 

12 

2,277 

S6 

8 

? 

1,222 

63 

35 

649       P 

1 

p 

5.230 

1     111 

1 

1396 

69 

66 

932 

? 

8,898 
4,019 

1     P 

51 

2 

4 

1 
18 

P 

234 

63 

666 

18 

24 

449  1      P 

3         3 

37 

1 

— 

11 

8 

— 

146 

20 

49 

366 

12 

8 

1      ■ 
108        79 

12 

1,818 

11        P 

88 

3 

4  1    29 

P 

882 

1      83 

i      ^ 

1.012 

30 

1 

32 

557  j     P 

6.837 

- 

P 

16 

1 

- 

13 

P 

,    1      68 

1      29 

299 

1 
16          9 

175  1     P 

1 

1,669 

1 
—         2 

7 

— 

— 

3 

1 

—         22 

11 

28 

131 

2|        2 

1 
49  1      22 

6 

727 

-       P 

.     1 

23 

1 

- 

16  '     P 

1 

P          90 

1      ^ 

480 

18  ,       11 

224 

? 

2.286 

58  1     P 

869 

41 

29 

666 

P 

4.473 

182 

1      y 

2.2S8 

77         84  1 1,366 

p 

12.276 

18  1    98 

669 

30 

13 

198 

91 

11 

1.602 

66 

170 

;  1.127 

43 

20 

378 

214 

30 

4.849 

:c 

!~" 

1.428 

71 

42 

759 

P 

1     ' 

6,075 

1  ^ 

3,365 

120 

110 

1.734 

P 

1 17,125 

•  S.  Note  anf  p.  276. 
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Tabelle  No.  1. — Einfluss  des  Alters  dbr  MUTTER 


MlT  TITOS 

Altbe  der 
Mutter. 

«0-50 

1 

■■3              1 
1              f 

• 

1 

3 

i 

1 

< 

II 

< 

1 

1. 

li 

1878-82 



f 

__ 







— 

.Unter  17  Jahren» 

Zusamtnen      - 

1888-89 

" 

~" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

] 

- 

^ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1878-82 



_ 







— 

17-18. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- ' 

Zusammcn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J 

1878-82 

__ 

1 

_ 



1 

18-19. 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

1 

1878-82 



1 

__ 

_ 

1 

4 

19-20. 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S 

3 

— 

— 

1 

7 

1878-82 

12 

113 

6 

8 

86 

V&   1 

2o-ao. 

Zusammen      - 

1888-89 

8 

38 

1 

6 

19 

- 

1«7^ 

20 

151 

7 

14 

106 

7» 

1878-82 

,    21 

234 

14 

10 

141 

Wl« 

30-35. 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

7 

80 

- 

23 

38 

— 

434 

28 

314 

14 

S3 

179 

14J80 

1878-82 

32 

465 

22 

18 

284 

%xa 

Ueber  35  Jahre. 

Zusammen 

1888-89 

4 

167 

4 

4 

85 

w» 

36 

632 

26 

22 

369 

w« 

1878-82 

66 

814 

42 

36 

512 

4^066 

Total-Summe  • 

f-    _._ 

1888-89 

1»     . 

287 

5 

33 

\4& 

61 

1.649 

84 

1,101 

47 

09 

654 

' 

6.70B 

S.  Note  auf  p.  276. 
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27y 


IM  Altes 

vow: 

Ueber  SO. 

Zammmcn. 

.2 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 
Is 

§ 

•aa 
1;^ 

1 

u 

Jli 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"3 

1 
1 

3 

c 

|| 

< 

1 

Ill 

^^ 

—      ~ 

_ 

— 

_-     1 

— 

? 
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1 
3 

— 

?       1      ? 

11 
6 

— 

~l  ~ 

— 

— 

? 

1 

.|  .  ,  . 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

p 

— 

1 

? 

4 

1 
13 

1 

2 

P 

2 

31 
25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

? 

14 

1  1       2 

P 

56 

— - 

- 

S 



— 

- 

3 

2 
1 

P 

16 
14 

3 

1 

20 

P 

2 

1 

96 
82 

^|- 

- 

3 

3|     f 

30 
42 
42 

8 

1 

29 

P 



128 
222 
79 

1 

3 

6 
3 

P 
8 

2 

1 

1 

37  1     P 
13        11 

8 
2 

1 
14 

6 

19 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

P 

84 

3 

1 

50>      P 

301 
11,226 
3307 

2 

— 

8 
1 

82 
17 

161 
46 

P 
194 

2,189 
1A82 

88 
58 

80 
35 

1,803 
896 

P 
192 

22 

10 

2 

9 

99 

197 

P 

8,291 

141 

115 

1,698 

? 

15,032 

1 

8 

29 

8 
37 

1 
1 

- 

24 
3 

' 

121 
60 

92 
31 

? 
68 

971 
481 

36 
13 

39 
31 

632 
160 

104 

12 

6,594 
2,450 

1 

27 
S2 
18 

171 

128  1     ? 

1.462 

48 

70 

792 

?           P 

8,044 

2 
2 

11 

72 

42 

"ll4 

3 
2 

880 
^219 

63 
17 

? 
86 

853 
347 

42 
8 

28 
7 

624 
160 

P 
61 

10 

4,242 
1,998 

4 

6 

65 

599 

80 

P 

1,200 

60 

36 

674 

P 

6,235 

10 

6 
15 

14 

116 
68 

6 
2 

84 
17 

686 
289 

315 
98 

P 
850 

4,043 
2,032 

168 

80 

161 
73 

2,622 

730 

P 

370 

47 

21,421 

8.3S*2 

174 

8 

3 

101 

876 

413 

P 

6,075 

246 

224 

3,252        P 

29.M13 

S.NoteMifp.276. 
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Anhang  zu  Tabelle  No,  1. — SpeiTt/ication 


Bis  20  JHlire. 

^ 

1^ 

1 

1 

Alter  dbr 

MUTTEK. 

1 

i 

3 

f 

5 

1 

d 

p  c 

11 

IJ! 

. 

1878-82 

— 

? 

1 

— 

— 

— 

? 

s 

35-37. 

Ztisftinmen 

1888-8(1 

~ 

- 

— 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

_ 

? 

1 

— 

— 

— 

? 

4 

1878-82 

_ 

¥ 

_  1  _ 

% 

37—39. 

1              ! 

Zusammnu 

1888-89 

" 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

_- 

' 

, 

i 

' 

1878-82 

f 

? 

39- «1. 

Zuiiammen 

1888-89 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

- 

^ 

_           1 

V 

— 

— 

—      1      — 

P 

— 

1878-82 

V 

P 

ftX-ft3. 

1888-a» 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

^ 

— 
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— 

_ 

— 

— 

™ 

— 

y 

_ 

\ 

1878-82 

__ 

p 

_ 

? 

«3-ft5. 

1888-89 

— 

_ 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

~ 

— 

Zusnmmen 

— 

— 

F 

— 

—      — 

— 

? 

— 

1878-82 



p 

P 

Ih'bor  45  .Tiihm 

ZllMUllIUi'll 

1888-89 

- 

~' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

? 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

■r 

— 

1372-82 

- 

V 

1 

-  j  « 

- 

P 

S 

' 

iW8-«a 

- 

- 

—  1   .. 

— 

— 

— 

Total -Su  111  inp  - 

— 

V 

1 

— 

P 

2 

•S.  Notcanfp.27rt. 
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des  Alters  der  uher  35jdhrigen  Miitter, 


20-30. 


30— «0. 


10 


I 


II 


•s 


:i 


li  I'  I    I 


I" 


fi 


10 


14 


22 


140 
53 


193 


107 
60 


!1 


106 


i'^ 


Fi 


729 
1,116 


612 
823 


27 


10 


167 


66 


P     I      39 
9    ,      21 


—  27 

1  16 


735 


86 


?  3 


17    I 


7        ?    ;     eo 


43 


294 


1  ? 


?     '      6 


1  ? 


-    '        5 


88 


?  1 


-    ,     ?     1        7  ! 


-    '     ? 


10       - 


■  ? 


33 


?    I      1 


—  ? 


?     I     ? 


26 


13 

I 

31 


68 


29  ? 

11    '    28 


16 


90         40    I      f 


299 
131 


480 


16 

2 
18 


•  S.  Note  suf  p.  276. 
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Anhang  zu  Tabelle  No,  1. 

— Specification  dei 

«0-50. 

1 

s 

1 

1 

Alter  dbr 
Mutter. 

3 
1 

1 

5 

j 

i 

IS 

1 

3 
1 

1 

< 

1 

11^ 

ill 

1878-82 

11 

127 

4 

5 

74 

567 

35-37. 

• 

Zuaamraen 

1888-89 

1 

69 

1 

1 

21 

303 

12 

186 

6 

6 

95 

870 

1878-82 

7 

138 

6 

6 

89 

642 

37-39. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Br.  Singer  (Munich),  thought  that  the  variations  of  mortality  of 
the  child  in  relation  to  age  of  mother,  as  shown  by  M.  Korosi,  might  be 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  fact  shown  by  Westergaard,  that 
marriages  take  plaoe  at  comparatively  early  age  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  and  at  a  more  advanced  age  amongst  those  of  better  social 
position. 

Br.  LefELngwell  called  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  daring  the 
last  50  years  in  England,  the  proportion  of  boys  born  had  slowly  decreased. 
When  the  first  observations  were  made  half  a  century  ago,  the  proportion 
of  boys  to  girls  was  about  as  105  to  100  ;  20  years  later  it  was  about  104  to 
100,  and  it  now  averages  less  than  104,  and  seems  approaching  103.  This 
phenomenon  is  coincident  to  some  extent  with  the  fall  in  the  marriage 
rate  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  same  sociological 
phenomenon  is  occurring  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  President  was  not  aware  that  this  interesting  question  had 
ever  been  discussed  in  England  before  on  an  adequate  statistical  basis, 
except  so  far  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  covered  the  same 
ground.  That  gentleman  found  that  the  vitality  of  the  children  at  a 
maternity  hospital  was  greater  when  the  mother  was  of  about  24  years  of 
age.  It  would  be  desirable  if  M.  Korosi  could  assure  us  that  there  was 
no  great  difference  in  the  general  social  position  of  those  classes  in  Buda- 
pest who  made  early  marriages  and  of  those  who  made  late  ones.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  very  good  way  of  throwing  light  upon  the  subject 
of  the  paper  would  be  to  investigate  carefully  the  records  of  stud  books 
whether  of  highly  bred  horses,  cattle,  or  dogs.  It  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  ascertain  in  these  cases  what  the  effect  was  of  mating  animals 
of  different  ages.  All  the  necessary  facts  already  exist  in  print  for  a 
conclusive  investigation  in  these  cases. 

Br.  G.  B.  ZiOngstaff  stated  that  another  series  of  observations  were 
required  which  should  properly  precede  those  of  M.  Korosi. 

In  order  to  work  out  mathematically  the  exact  direct  influence  of 
fluctuations  in  the  marriage  rate  upon  the  birth-rate  it  was  essential  to 
know  for  each  country  and  for  the  various  social  classes  the  normal  birth- 
rate in  each  successive  year  after  marriage,  distinguishing  children  born 
alive.  The  births  in  each  year  were  due  to  marriages  in  many  preceding 
years,  and  we  did  not  know  how  many  resulted  from  marriages  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  immediately  preceding  year. 

He  hoped  that  M.  Korosi  would  continue  his  most  interesting 
researches. 

Sir  S.  Sawson  considered  that  M.  Korosi*s  paper  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  suggestive  that  had  been  brought  before  this  Division, 
and,  combined  with  the  proposals  of  Dr.  Longstaff  and  others,  it  presented 
a  subject  that  might  be  taken  up  with  great  advantage  by  the  International 
Statistical  Institute. 

Br.  Korosi  in  reply,  said : — It  has  been  suggested  to  include  also 
positive  figures,  to  which  I  reply  that  these  figures  will  be  found  in  a 
table  to  be  annexed  to  the  paper.  Then,  it  has  been  asked  if  there  is  no 
influence  exerted  by  social  position  ;  and  if  no  change  in  fertility  attends 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  parents  and  in  relation  to  the  first  year  of 
marriage.  I  can  answer  these  three  questions  at  once,  but  must  first 
reier  to  the  reform  I  introduced  in  the  statistics  of  natality  of  Budapest. 
Demography  being  divided  into  two  parts,  natality  and  mortality,  it  is 
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noticeable  that,  whilst  the  second  part  has  been  developed  to  a  very 
high  degree — and  we  have  the  opportunity  of  greeting  in  this  room  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  this  statistical  department — the  second 
I)art  is  so  much  neglected,  that  it  is  now  nearly  everywhere  in  the  same 
state  as  at  the  time  of  Graunt  and  Sussmitch.    I  looked  at  the  birth 
statistics  of  European  States,  and  fonnd  but  three  headings — ^legitimate, 
still-births,  and  the  multiple  births.    As  for  fertility,  we  do  not  know 
even  what  is  the  number   of  children  born  in  a  marriage.     I  have  now 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  byelaw  in  Budapest,  which  compels  each  midwife 
to  fill  in  a  card  for  each  legitimate  birth ;  these  cards  are  collected  by 
the  clergymen  who  keep  the  register,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  municipal 
bureau  of  statistics.    On  this  card  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of 
questions  as  to  social  rank,  duration  of  marriage,  how  many  children  born 
before,  how  many  of  them  males,  &c.    You  see  that  in  this  way  a  long 
series  of  questions  can  be  answered,  whilst  previously  we  got  only  a  poor 
table  embracing  but  three  or  four  points  of  view.    Allow  me  to  add  that, 
besides  these  bulletins  of  births  we  now  possess  a  still  more  valuable 
source  of  statistics  in  the  last  census.    There  I  inserted  for  Budapest 
questions  on  fertility,  that  is,  how  many  children  bom  P  how  many  alive  P 
how  long  married?  and  now  these  facts  can  be  combined  with  all  the 
wide  observations  of  the  census  on  occupation,  religious  belief,  age  of 
the  father,  age  of  the  mother,  i&c.    In  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  work 
out  two  quite  different  things : — (1.)  Tciblea  of  naiaUty.     The  tables  of 
mortality  show  the  probability  of  equi-aged  people  dying  in  the  course 
of  a  year.    The  table  of  natality  ought  similarly  to  show  what  is  the 
probability  for  equi-aged  couples  having  a  child  m  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  table  of  mortality  comprises  nearly  100  elements  (years  of  age) ;  but 
as  we  have  to  deal  in  natality  with  the^  ages  of  two  persons,  the  number  of 
elements  rises  to  1,200.     (2.)  Tahle  of  fertility,  to  show  how  many  children 
have  been  bom  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  equi-aged  couples,  and  how 
many  are  alive  after  different  durations  of  marriage.    These  tables  are 
very  complicated,  as  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  report  to   the   next 
meeting  of  the  Statistical  Institute.    I  may  mention  that  these  tables  of 
fertility  will  bo  produced  in  the  following  manner :  one  table  of  fertility 
for  the  whole  population,  three  tables  for  three  professions,  three  for 
three  classes  of  wealth,  and  17  for  17  occupations.    These  tabulations  arc 
now  in  full  work,  and  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  present  this  year  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Institute  tables   on  the   fertility  of  the 
professions,  and  of  these  classes  of  wealth. 
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Friday,  14th  August  1891. 


The  Chair  was  SHCcessively  occupied  by 

F.  J.  MouAT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

and 

The  President,  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
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BY 


Lieut.-Colonel  Chas.  R.    Gbeenleaf  and  Major  Charles    Smart, 
Medical  Department,  U.S.  Army. 


♦■•■♦ 


In  time  of  peace  desertion  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  hss 
been  a  serious  evil.     This  is  believed  to  be  true  of  other  regular  forces 
raised   by   voluntary   enlistment.     The  best  observers,  confident    that 
charges  of   military   mismanagement   in  relation   to  the   comfort   and 
well-being  of  the   soldier    were   groundless   so   far  as    the    anoj    in 
question  is  concerned,  referred  much  of  the  desertion  to  the  restless- 
ness of  the  men,  their  failure  to  recognise  the  binding  nature  of  their 
contract,  the  ease  with  which  the  offence  is  committed,  and  the  gre*^ 
probability  that  detection  would  be  avoided.     Further,  many  officers, 
among  them  the  writers,  believed  that  the  actual  deserters  and  the 
desertions  did  not  correspond  in  number,  but  that  many  of  these  men 
again  enlisted  and  again  deserted  when  the  temporary  pressure  for  sub 
sistence  relaxed  or  they  tired  of  their  new  station.     These  new  enlist- 
ments were  easily  accomplisheil  in  the  absence  of  means  to  identify  the 
repeaters,  the  chance  of  recognition,  or,  if  suspected,  of  being  reported 
by  a  comrade,  being  very  small. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  if  a  certain  method  were  devised  by 
which  every  deserter  could  be  detected  on  again  enlisting,  not  only 
would  this  objectionable  element  be  eliminated  from  the  ranks,  but  th»; 
criminals  themselves  would  be  held  for  punishment.  This  would  not 
abolish  desertion,  but  it  would  do  away  with  repeating,  whatever  its 
proportions,  which  were  thought  to  be  great,  might  be. 

To  do  this  it  was  manifestly  necessary  to  clearly  identify  every 
accepted  recruit,  to  classify  him  when  leaving  the  service  dishonourably 
or  under  circumstances  forbidding  his  re-entry,  and  to  detect  him  when 
fraudulently  enlisting  again. 

Bertillon*s  anthropometric  method,  that  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  many  prison  officers,  was  carefully  examined  for  this  purpose  soon 
after  its  introduction  into  the  United  States  two  or  three  years  ago.  It 
seems  an  excellent  index  to  a  large  num1>er  of  individualities  that  may 
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be  Hubdivided  into  smaller  sections  with  which  the  individual  records 
may  be  compared ;  but  it  is  trustworthy  only  so  far  as  the  measurements 
are  accurate. 

Now,  since  the  measurements  of  the  height  of  recruits  as  recorded 
by  our  examining  officers  showed  us  that  in  following  the  record  of  an 
individual  we  should  have  to  pursue  three  trails,  the  recorded  height  and 
two  others — one  a  half -inch  above  end  the  other  a  half -inch  below  the 
recordetl  height — ^we  found  that,  in  adopting  the  Bertillon  system,  to  trace 
a  single  individual  we  must  pursue  twenty  or  thirty  trails,  as  there  are 
seven  or  more  measurements  to  be  made,  and  each,  according  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  our  medical  and  recruiting  officers,  would 
require  three  branches  of  investigation  if  the  subject  were  to  be  carefully 
followed  up.  Moreover,  granted  that  our  officers  should  become  as 
enthusiastic  anthropometricians  as  some  of  our  prison  superintendents, 
and  that  their  measurements  should  be  accepted  as  within  the  limits  of 
allowable  error,  their  statements  of  the  measurements  would  give  no 
guarantee  of  the  identity  of  the  individual  to  the  officers  of  a  court- 
martial.  These  officers  would  individually  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  identity  if  the  reputed  individuals  were  each  of  the  same 
height,  colour  of  eyes,  apparent  age  and  nationality,  and  had  each  a 
brown  mole  over  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  an  oblique  scar  half  an  inch  long 
across  the  back  of  the  interphalangeal  joint  of  the  left  thumb,  the  lobe 
of  the  left  ear  chopped  ofF,  and  the  letters  X,  Y,  Z,  with  certain  other 
specified  flourishes  tattooed  on  his  right  forearm.  They  would  recognise 
these  personal  marks,  an<l  condemn  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whethey  they 
would  be  scientific  enough  to  condemn  on  the  coincidence  of  measure^ 
uients  which  have  allowable  limits  of  error,  and  some  of  which 
may,  as  is  well  known,  be  modified  by  the  effort  of  the  subject  at 
deception. 

The  system  of  Bertillon  takes  cognizance  of  these  personal  marks 
and  scars  as  Collateral  Evidence  ;  but  to  us  this  collateral  evidence 
appeared  to  be  the  primary  evidence  that  would  prove  or  disprove  the 
case ;  and  as  we  considered  that  the  men  whom  we  desired  to  detect 
were  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  have  lived  their  lives  without 
incurring  sears,  we  believed  that  a  careful  record  of  these  personal 
marks  would  suffice  to  determine  identity  without  the  various  measure- 
ments of  the  anthropometric  system.  The  accuracy  of  our  conclusions 
will  be  shown  directly. 

That  which  was  needful  was  e\idently  a  full  and  precise  record  of 
the  permanent  marks  on  the  body  of  every  man  in  the  army.  We 
planned  an  ohtline  figure  canl  on  which  such  marks  should  be  recorded. 
One  side  of  the  card  gave  in  outline  a  view  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  body,  the  other  gave  the  posterior  surface ;  both  were  divided  by 
(lotted  lines  into  regions,  so  that  the  situation,  size,  obliquity,  etc.,  of  a 
mark  or  scar  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  independent  of  any  detailed 
description.  In  connexion  with  this  figure  card  we  devised  a  system 
which  in  theory  was  as  follows :  Let  our  file-boxes  contain  a  card  for 
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every  enlisted  man  of  the  army,  showing  on  it  every  permanent  mark, 
scar,  or  peculiarity  of  the  individual  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment- 
These  cards  would  represent  the  army,  not  as  organised  into  corps  and 
regiments,  but  arranged  alphabetically  for  convenience  of  reference. 
Let  us  have  also  every  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  army  promptly 
reported  and  noted,  so  that  our  file-boxes  of  cards  should  always  represent 
its  actual  condition  by  the  addition  of  the  cards  of  recruits  and  the 
withdrawal  of  thase  discharged,  died,  deserted,  etc.  In  time  we  should 
accumulate  a  large  number  of  cards  of  men  who  had  deserted  or  been 
discharged  for  disability  or  misconduct ;  and  our  object  would  then  be 
to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  any  man  who  had  a  dishonourable  record. 
Each  morning's  mail  would  bring  us  the  changes  that  had  taken  place. 
So  many  notifications  of  discharge,  desertion,  etc.,  and  so  many  cards  of 
newly-enlisted  men.  The  oflSce  work  would  resolve  itself  into  noting 
the  losses  by  desertion,  etc.,  and  comparing  the  cards  of  the  recruits  with 
those  of  deserters  and  others  of  bad  record  to  ensure  that  these  men 
should  not  again  effect  an  entrance  into  the  army. 

Obviously  the  best  method  of  instituting  a  system  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  to  call  for  the  card  of  every  man  in  the  army,  of  recruits 
as  enlisted,  and  for  the  notification  of  losses  day  by  day  as  they  occurred : 
but  as  superior  authority  did  not  have  confidence  in  our  ability  to  effect 
any  practical  good  by  this  project,  we  did  not  feel  authorized  to  ask  for 
all  that  we  desired,  but  determined  to  do  the  best  we  could  with  the 
means  available. 

Accordingly  as  a  beginning  on  April  Ist,  1889,  the  outline  figure 
card  was  called  for  from  every  medical  or  other  oflicer  concerned  in 
recruiting,  and  the  following  instructions  were  issued : — 

II.  Hereafter,  a  record  of  such  indelible  or  permanent  marks  as 
may  be  found  upon  the  person  of  an  accepted  recruit  will 
be  made  upon  an  outline  figure  card,  as  illustrated  on 
accompanying  pages  of  this  order,  and  forwarded  promptly 
on  completion  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  No 
letter  of  transmittal  is  required.  The  outline  cards  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Adjutant  General. 
The  examination  and  record  of  marks  of  recruits  belonging  to  the 
General  Service  will  be  made  by  the  medical  ofiicer  at  a 
dep6t ;  of  recruits  enlisted  at  military  posts,  by  the  post  or 
Attending  surgeon ;  and  of  recruits  enlisted  at  other  places 
where  the  services  of  a  post  or  attending  surgeon  cannot  be 
obtained,  by  the  enlisting  officer.  In  the  cases  referred  to  in 
Section  I.,  the  record  of  marks  will  be  made  at  the  second 
examination. 
The  object  of  this  record  is  to  obtain  evidence  for  the  identification 
of  men  who  have  had  previous  service  in  the  army,  and  its 
successful  accomplishment  depends  upon  a  rigorous  precision 
in  noting  on  the  card  all  personal  markings  or  peculiarities. 
The  following  directions  should  therefore  be  strictly 
observed : — 
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Directions  for  Recording  the  Personal  Markings  on  Accepted 

Recruits. 

Make  a  careful  search  of  the  body,  front  and  rear,  on  each  side 
of  the  median  line,  separately,  commencing  at  the  scalp  and 
ending  at  the  foot,  for  any  scars,  moles,  tattoo  marks,  &c., 
that  may  exist,  indicating  their  position  on  the  body  by  a 
dot,  made  with  pen  and  ink,  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
figure  card ;  on  its  blank  fly-leaf  note  the  general  inclina- 
tion^ whether  vertical,  oblique,  or  horizontal;  the  fonuy 
rectilineal,  curved  (inward  or  outward),  oval,  circular, 
undulated,  or  oblong ;  the  character j  if  scar,  whether  recent, 
permanent,  or  transient ;  if  mole,  hairy  or  otherwise,  <fec. ; 
and  the  distance  of  the  mark  from  some  fixed  anatomical 
point,  for  example :  "  Scar,  from  bum,  1|  inches  above  and 
"  1  inch  to  the  right  of  left  nipple,  oblique,  curved  inwards." 
When  numerous  small  scars  are  found  on  the  back,  from  pimples, 
or  on  the  fingers  from  cuts,  note  them  as  ''  numerous 
scars,"  or  describe  the  principal  one  and  add  the  words 
"and  many  others;"  describe  briefly  tattoo  marks  and 
distortions  of  the  finger  and  toe  nails,  i.e.,  the  striated  or  split 
nail  of  the  finger,  or  the  hjrpertrophied  nail  of  the  great  toe. 
If,  after  careful  search,  no  personal  marking  is  found,  the  fact 

should  be  noted  on  the  figure  card. 
When  about  3,000  cards  had  been  collected  they  were  carefully 
studied  with  the  view  to  determine  the  best  method  of  comparing  one 
card  with  the  others  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  identity.  The  first 
practical  result  of  this  study  was  to  show  carelessness  by  many  examining 
oflicers,  as  manifested  by  a  large  number  of  cards  indicating  no  marks 
whatever  on  the  individual.  This  was  corrected  at  first  by  returning 
the  cards  for  some  physical  characteristic  that  would  distinguish  one  man 
from  another  of  the  same  height  and  colour  of  eyes ;  and  later,  when  it 
was  found  that  careful  officers  averaged  17  permanent  marks  to  a  card, 
by  informing  those  who  reported  none  that  the  presumption  in  view 
of  the  large  general  record  was  that  of  negligence  and  asking  for  a 
special  examination  and  greater  care.  Very  soon  there  was  a  manifest 
improvement  in  the  cards  received,  and  their  value  for  the  purpose  in 
view  was  correspondingly  increased. 

Analysis  of  these  3,000  cards  showed  that  they  could  be  divided 
into  sections  for  comparison  in  accordance  with  height,  colour  of  eyes, 
and  the  regions  on  which  the  scars  were  noted.  Dividing  the  men  into 
tall  men  of  over  68  inches,  small  men  of  under  66  inches,  and  men  of 
medium  height,  we  had  three  grand  divisions  which  became  split  into 
six,  according  as  the  iris  was  brown  in  colour,  or  of  some  shade  of  blue 
or  grey.  We  consolidated  the  blue  and  grey  eyes  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  record  in  many  instances.  We  had  thus  six  primary 
divisions  dependent  on  height  and  colour  of  eyes,  to  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  sections  by  the  body  marks  and  scars.  Presuming  that  a  scar 
on  the  face  would  be  observed  and  noted,  no  matter  what  marks  or 
scars  there  might  be  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  this  constituted  the  first 
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section  of  the  diN-ision.  The  card  of  a  man  who  had  no  marks  on  his 
face  would  not  be  looked  for  in  that  section,  but  if  he  had  a  scar  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  of  the  wrist,  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
forearm  or  arm,  his  card  would  be  compared  with  those  of  the  deserters 
and  others  of  bad  record,  who  had  no  scar  on  the  face  but  who  had 
marks  on  the  hand,  wrist,  forearm,  or  arm.  Scars  or  marks  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  body  took  precedence  of  those  on  the  posterior 
surface,  as  an  index  for  di^^ding  the  cards  into  smaller  packets  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Thus  the  card  of  a  recruit  69  inches  in 
height,  with  grey  eyes,  and  the  only  recorded  scar  the  cicatri:x  of  a  boil 
on  his  buttock,  would  not  be  looked  for  among  those  of  medium  or  small 
stature,  nor  among  those  of  brown  eyes,  nor  among  the  tall  men  vnth 
blue  or  grey  eyes  who  had  scars  or  marks  on  the  face  or  other  anterior 
regions  of  the  body,  but  only  among  those  having  marks  on  the  posterior 
surface.  By  a  systematic^  division  of  this  kind  our  3,000  cards  could  be 
divided  into  sections,  the  largest  containing  not  more  than  50  oirds. 

But  the  practical  work  of  comparing  the  cards  speedily  demonstrated 
that  this  system,  however  pretty  in  theory,  was  by  no  means  so  satis- 
factory as  a  general  study  of  the  card  in  question  and  its  comparison 
in  the  columns  of  a  register  in  which  the  tattoos,  marks,  and  scars  oi 
ileserters,  etc.,  were  entered.     The  register  c*onsists  of  two  volumes,  one 
for  the  blue-eyed  the  other  for  the  brown -eyed  men,  and  is  divided 
according  to  height,  as  follows :  64  inches  and  under,  64i,  65,  65^,  66, 
66J,  67,  67^,  68,  68^,  69,  69 J,  70,  70 J,  71,  71 J  and  over.  '  Each  register 
is  nUed  in  columns  for  the  various  regions  of  the  body  as,  Anterior, 
Posterior,  Bight  and  Left,  for  the  general  divisions,  with  head,  neck, 
shoulder,  thorax,  abdomen,  groin,  hip,  thigh,  knee,  leg,  ankle,  foot,  toes, 
etc.,  for  the  specified  locality.     Each  section  of  height  is  again  divided, 
and  men  having  tattoos  are  entered  apart  from  those  having  no  tattoos ; 
for  a  deserter  having  tattoos  is  very  likely  to  have  the  same  when  re- 
entering the  service,  and  a  recruit  coming  in  without  tattoos  is  not  likely 
to  be  found  among  those  xcith  tattoos.     It  will  be  observeil,  however, 
that  recruits  coming  in  with  tattoos  are  examined  over  those  deserters 
who  did  not  have  such  marks,  as  these  devices  might  have  been  put  on 
while  at  liberty. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  entering  descriptions  of  deserters  are 
almost  self -explaining,  as,  V,  vaccination  ;  S,  scar ;  T,  tattoo ;  B,  birth- 
mark ;  M,  mole ;  S.  P.,  small  pox ;  C.  P.,  chicken  pox,  etc. 

In  examining  recruits  over  the  register,  an  inch  on  each  side  of 
the  recorded  height  is  allowed  for  variation  or  defeilive  measiu^ment. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced,  as  has  been  said,  in  obtaining 
acciu^te  cards  from  the  recruiting  officers,  and  a  similar  difficulty  was  en- 
countered in  procuring  prompt  information  of  desertions,  so  that,  although 
the  outline  figure  card  was  called  for  on  April  1,  1889,  it  was  really  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1891)  that  the  system  was  in 
pfoper  working  order.  Nevertheless,  our  residts  to  May  31st  last  are  as 
follows:  26  deserters  have  been  identified,  21  men  have  been  recognixe<l 
as  ex-convicts  (military),  and  12  as  fraiululent  enlistment^  having 
previously  been  discharged  for  cause,  making  a  total  of  59  detections  by 
the  body  marks.     Inde^,  the  list  comprises  62  cases^  and  it  is  to  be 
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observed  that  in  tliiH  number  of  eases  only  one  mistake  has  l>een  made. 
This  was  where  identity  was  suspected  and  reportetl  on  height,  colour  of 
eyes,  und  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  his  ear ;  but  the  identity  was  disproved 
by  other  circumstances  not  at  the  time  of  the  report  known  to  this  office. 
The  two  others  cases  were  successes  so  far  as  the  system  is  concerned, 
for  one  was  a  military  convict,  Whose  re-enlistment  had  been  authorised, 
and  the  other  a  case  of  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  eidistment  whose 
card,  forwarded  by  mistake,  was  compared  and  identified  as  that  of  a 
recently  released  convict. 

Upon  the  results  of  this  experiment,  62  cases  with  but  one  mistake 
in  so  short  a  time  after  the  inauguration  of  the  system  under  many 
official  difficulties,  we  claim  that  the  body  marks,  if  carefully  noted, 
suffice  to  determine  identity  wholly  irrespective  of  the  si)ecial  measure- 
ments on  which  the  Bertillon  system  is  based. 

Appended  are  a  few  of  the  cards  by  which  identity  was  established, 
and  the  plan  of  the  register  of  desertion.* 


APPENDIX. 

Interesting  Gases  of  Identity  ascertained  by  means  of 

OUTLIKB-CAEDS. 

Cba&les  Gboss  enlisted  at  San  Antonio  July  3,  1889,  and  deserted 
October  4,  1890.  His  ontliiie-card  showed  but  two  distinguishing  marks, 
viz.,  a  mole  on  left  side  of  chest,  and  a  mole  at  edge  of  right  nipple. 
February  25,  1891,  he  wao  enlisted  at  Jackson  Barracks  under  the  name 
of  Franz  Ross,  and  his  outline-card  was  duly  received,  showing  altogether 
nine  moles  and  warts,  including  the  two  reported  on  the  Gross  card.  By 
the  aid  of  these  two  his  identity  was  discovered  and  reported  to  A.G.O. 
The  man  when  accused  of  being  Charles  Gross  admitted  his  identity,  and 
at  last  information  was  in  confinement  awaiting  trial.  Copy  of  cards 
herewith. 

David  L.  Crosson  re-enlisted  at  Columbus  Barracks  April  8, 1990, 
and  deserted  August  9,  1890.  He  was  again  enlisted  March  16, 1891,  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  Samuel  Schooley,  and  was  identified 
by  a  mole  on  right  buttook  and  the  loss  of  a  part  of  left  little  finger. 
When  accused  of  being  Crosson  he  admitted  his  identity,  upon  trial 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  18  months  in  Leavenworth  Prison. 
In  this  case  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in 
height.    Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

John  W.  Hull  enlisted  at  Fort  Hancock  January  1,  1890,  and 
deserted  May  8,  1890.  His  outline-card  was  duly  received,  and  showed 
a  mole  under  right  eye,  and  a  very  common  tattoo  (a  five-point  star)  on 
right  front  fore-arm.  He  was  enlisted  again  at  Jackson  Barracks 
Deoember  16,  1890,  under  the  name  of  John  W.  Butler,  his  card  showing 
13  scars  and  moles,  including  that  under  eye,  and  the  tattooed  star  on 
right  front  fore-arm.  By  means  of  the  mole  under  eye  and  the  tattoo  his 
identity  was  recognised  and  reported  to  A.G.O.  When  accused  thereof 
he  acknowledged  it,  was  held  for  trial,  and  while  so  held  escaped  from 
guard-house  February  9,  1891.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  height.    Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

*  A  large  nomber  of  cards  and  other  docnments  were  exhibited  to  the  Section 
in  illustration  of  this  paper. 
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Michael  Jones  was  released  from  prison  at  Alcatraz  Island  May  15, 
1890.  He  is  a  man  71  inches  in  height,  and  had  at  release  a  large  number 
of  tattoo  marks  on  his  chest  and  arms.  He  was  enlisted  at  Fort  Donglas 
July  26,  1890,  under  the- name  of  William  Brady,  his  outline-card  duly 
compared  with  prison  cards,  the  man  recognised,  and  identic  reported 
to  A.G.O.  Upon  questioning  by  the  post  surgeon,  Brady  admitted  that 
he  was  ex  convict  Jones,  and  his  discharge  was  ordered  for  false  pre- 
tences per  S.O.  219.,  A.G.O.,  1890.  Pending  the  receipt  of  this  order  at 
the  post  Brady  deserted  September  1,  1890,  and  the  order  was  revoked. 
December  22,  1890,  he  was  enlisted  at  Fort  Monroe  under  the  name  of 
Michael  A.  Jones,  at  the  time  of  enlistment  denying  prior  service.  His 
card,  however,  revealed  his  identity,  which  was  duly  reported.  TJpou 
being  charged  therewith  he  admitted  he  was  ex-convict  Jones,  but  denied 
that  he  had  ever  enlisted  at  Fort  Douglas  as  William  Brady.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  tiurgeon-Greneral  he  was  photographed  and  the  photo- 
graphs sent  to  Fort  Douglas,  where  he  was  recognized  as  deserter  Brady. 
It  is  understood  that  this  fact  was  withheld  from  him  undl  trial,  he 
meanwhile  persisting  in  his  denial  that  he  was  Brady,  and  pleading  that 
he  was  not  the  iHan  when  brought  to  trial.  At  trial  he  was  confronted 
with  the  necessary  witnesses,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
years  at  Leavenworth  Prison.    Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

John  C.  Sullivan  enlisted  at  New  York  August  5,  1889,  and  deserted 
April  15,  1890.  His  outline-card  showed  a  large  number  of  tattoos  on 
arms  and  hands.  March  2,  1891,  he  again  enlisted  at  Fort  EEamilton  as 
James  Smith,  his  cards  showing  the  tattoos  substantially  as  before.  By 
means  of  them  his  identity  was  recognized  and  reported  to  the  A.G.O. 
On  trial  he  admitted  his  identity,  and  was  sentenced  to  two  years  at 
Leavenworth.    Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

TaBLB  of  BiECRUITS  IDENTIFIED  by  mOaUS  of  OUTLINB   Ca&ds  to 

May  31,  1891. 


Number  reported  to  A.G.O. 

Results. 

1890. 

1891. 

Total. 



1890. 

U»L 

Total. 

A8  detertert 

11 

7 

15 

U 
12 

26 

21 
12 

Escaped  (by  desertion)  :— 
Bnfore  apprehension 
After    apprehension    and 

confession. 
Pending  correspondence  - 
Sentenced 

Confined  awaiting  trial 
Discharged  without  character 
Records  connected  in  A.G.O.* 
Pending  -          -          .          . 

Total  deserters 

Deserted  pending  dischargef  - 
Discharged  for  false  pretences 
Records  connected  in  A-G.O.* 
Pending 

Total  convicts    - 

Discharged  for  false  pretences 
Retained  in  service 
Pending 

Total  other  frauds 

2 

1 

1 
0 

1 

1 
1 

4 
8 

4 
2 

8 
2 

1 
10 
8 

1 
4 
2 

11 

15 

26 

As  ex-convicU 

6 

9 
8 
2 

1 

16 
8 
2 

7 

14 

21 

As  other  frauds     • 

- 

8 

1 
8 

8 
1 
8 

- 

12 

12 

Grand  total     • 

18 

41 

Xs» 

18 

41 

09 

*  The  identitv  of  these  recruits  was  not  ascertained  until  they  had  got  out  of  lervioe  by 
desertion  or  otherwise. 

t  This  man  afterwards  agidn  enUsted,  was  again  identified,  duly  reported  a  deserter,  fbund 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three  years  in  Leavenworth  Prison. 

X  Of  these,  2  deserters,  9  convicts,  and  10  fronds  re^niisted  under  tamo  name. 
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GoPi  of  Letters  returning  unsatisfactory  Outlins-cabdSi  and  directing 
a  Re-examination  of  the  Beckuit. 

1.  When  no  moles  and  scars  cvre  shown. 

The  enclosed  outline-card  of  is  respectfully  returned 

with  request  that  the  man  be  again  examined  to  ascertain  whether  he  may 
or  may  not  have  moles  and  scars  that  have  escaped  observation  and  record. 
Cards  received  from  reciuiting  dep6tB  invariably  show  such  marks,  in 
addition  to  vaccinations  and  tattoos,  often  in  great  number,  and  seldom 
fewer  than  five.  Of  130  cards  noted  from  ail  depdts,  but  one  shows  less 
than  five;  of  25  Oulumbus  Barracks  cards  taken  at  random,  but  one 
shows  less  than  12,  and  the  average  is  over  17 ;  of  25  later  cards  from 
the  same  dep6t,  but  one  shows  less  than  13,  and  the  average  is  22.  It  is 
believed  that  the  rigorous  examination  contemplated  by  G.O.  No.  33,  of 
1889,  will  almost  without  exception  disclose  at  least  five  moles  and  scars, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  work  of  identification  for  which  the  cards 
are  designed  cannot  be  reliably  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  with 
less. 

2.  When  hut  hoo  or  three  scars  and  moles  appear,  or  when  no  marks  are 
shoton  except  vaccina^ior^  and  tattoos. 

The  enclosed  outline-card  of  is  respectfully  returned 

w^ith  request  that  the  man  be  again  examined  to  ascertain  whether  he 
may  not  have  additional  moles  and  scars  that  have  escaped  observation 
and  record.  Oards  received  from  recruiting  dep6ts  seldom  show  fewer 
than  five  such  marks  in  addition  to  vaccinations  and  tattoos.  Of  a  total 
of  130  cards  noted  from  all  dep6ts,  etc.  (as  above). 


Finger-prints  and  their  Begistration  as  a  Means  of  Personal 
Zdentifioation.* 

BY 

Francis  Galton,  F.R.S. 
♦■♦'♦ 

Mr.  Galton  demonstrated  his  method  of  identification  by  means  of 
finger  prints,  and  explaine<l  the  degree  of  facility  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  duplicate  of  a  submitted  set  of  impressions  is  or 
is  not  contained  in  a  catalogued  collection  of  the  finger  prints  of  different 
persons,  say  of  criminals. 

The  prints  used  are  those  of  the  bulbs  of  the  ten  digits,  in  each  of 
which  a  pattern  is  to  be  found  that  is  usually  isolated  by  one  or  two 
pairs  of  divergent  papillary  ridges.  The  varieties  of  these  patterns,  and 
the  method  of  their  formation  were  described  by  him  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
Royal  Society,  1891,  where  evidence  was  also  given  of  the  persistence, 
throughout  life,  in  the  minutest  details  of  the  ridges  by  which  they  are 

*  Abstract  of  remarks  accompanying  demonstration  by  the  Author. 
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fonned.  The  i>atterns  grow  in  size  with  the  individual,  and  in  their 
proportions  thej  somewhat  vary  at  different  periods  of  life  according  to 
the  fatness  or  leanness,  <&o.  of  the  finger,  but  their  general  character,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  their  structure  in  all  its  minuteness  on  the  other, 
remain  unchanged. 

The  method  of  identification  proposed  by  him  was  described  in  a 
second  memoir  read  more  recently  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  about 
to  be  published  in  its  proceedings. 

The  method  consists  of  two  stages  ;  the  first  is  classification  accord- 
ing to  the  general  character  of  the  pattern,  the  second  is  the  scrutiny  of 
all  the  specimens  that  are  contained  in  the  same  class  by  attending  to 
one  or  more  of  the  minutiae. 

For  classification,  the  method  is  adopted  of  regarding  only  the  most 
obvious  differences  of  character  in  each  of  the  ten  fingers ;  these  are 
whether  the  pattern  in  each  of  them  ranks  as  a  "  Prlmiary,**  a  "  Whorl," 
or  as  a  "  Loop."  No  other  heads  are  recognised ;  the  few  doubtful 
cases  being  classed  under,  one  or  other  of  these  three  heads  according  to 
a  collection  of  standard  specimens.  Every  one  of  these  classes  is, 
however,  liable  to  a  two-fold  sub-division  ;  being  numbered  with  an  even 
number*  whenever  the  pattern  is  not  symmetrical,  and  its  slope  lies  from 
the  finger  tip  downwards  towards  the  radial,  and  not  the  cubital  side  of 
the  hand.  Thus  a  primary  may  be  numbered  1  or  2,  a  whorl  3  or  4,  or 
loop  5  or  6.  These  are  the  only  numbers  used.  The  numerical  token 
of  any  hand  is  registered  in  a  form  like  this ;  153,  263,  35,  55,  in  which 
the  first  triplet  of  numerals  refer  to  the  first,  second  and  third  fingers 
successively  of  the  left  hand,  the  second  triplet  to  the  first,  second,  and 
third  of  the  right  hand,  the  first  couplet  of  numerals  to  the  thumb  and 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  second  couplet  to  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand. 

The  different  sequences  occur  with  widely  different  frequency. 

An  analysis  of  the  prints  from  100  persons  taken  at  random,  showed 
that  there  were  71  cases  of  the  same  sequence  occurring  only  once, 
10  cases  of  the  same  sequence  occurring  twice,  one  case  of  a  sequence 
occuring  three  times,  and  one  case  (that  of  ,all  being  plain  loops)  of  a 
sequence  occurring  six  times      Consequently — 

[7lxl-hlOx2-Mx3-hlx6=100.] 

A  pattern  is  rapidly  read  off  into  numbers,  whether  it  be  read  in  a 
print  or  on  the  hand  itself,  and  the  case  is  quickly  allotted  to  its  appro- 
priate pigeon  hole.  The  number-token  of  a  pair  of  hands  suffices  by 
itself  for  a  large  amount  of  negative  identifications  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  positive  suspicion  on  the  other. 

The  scrutiny  of  the  individual  prints  that  may  l>e  contained  in  any 
particular  pigeon  hole  is  conducted  rapidly  by  fixing  on  some  one  well 
marked  minute  characteristic  in  any  one  finger  in  the  specimen  submitted 


*  During  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  these  remarks  were  written,  I  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of  classification,  and  now  use  letters  instead  of 
numerals,  as  explained  in  my  just  published  book  on  Finder- Prints  (Macmillan 
&  Ck).)— F.  G.,  October  1892. 
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for  identification,  and  confining  the  attention  to  that  alone.  The  prints 
are  brought  in  rapid  succession  under  a  low-power  lens  (say  six-inch 
focus),  and  are  examined  for  this  characteristic. 

In  the  print  of  each  finger  bulb  there  are  on  the  average  at  least 
30  distinct  points  of  reference,  so  that  a  degree  of  certainty  in  identifica- 
tion, far  exceeding  that  by  any  other  method,  can  rapidly  be  obtained. 

Demonstrations  were  made  with  a  classified  set  of  prints  from  300 
different  persons. 

It  was  annouuced  that  an  account  of  the  method,  with  illustrations 
which  are  necesnary  for  its  adequate  explanation,  would  be  subsequently 
published. 

>  mmm  < 


Besnltats  statistiques  de  rAnthropometrie  appliqnee  a 
.  ridentification  des  Personnes. 


PAB 


le  Dr..  Jacques  Bebtillon  et  le  Dr.  Alphonse  BEBXiLtov,  Paris. 


Beaucoup  de  particularites  anatomiques,  analogues  k  celles  qn^ls 
preconisent,  ont  ete  proposees  pour  definir  I'identite  individuelle. 
Toutes  p^hent  par  le  m^me  defaut :  &est  quHl  est  impossible  de  les 
classer. 

La  superiorite  du  systeme  d'identification  invente  par  M.  Alphonse 
Bertillon,  fr^re  de  Torateur,  c*est  qu*il  permet  un  classcment  rapide,  s^, 
et  tellement  simple  qu'on  pent  y  ^tre  initie  en  quelques  minutes. 

Les  particularites  anatomiques  qu'on  a  proposees  pour  definir 
Tidentite  sont  innombrables,  parce  que  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  etudie 
soigneusement  une  partie  quelconque  du  corps,  on  s'aper^oi^  bientSt 
que  sa  conformation  varie  extr^mement  d'un  individu  k  un  autre. 
Aussi  des  dentistes  ont-ils  conseille  a  M.  Alphonse  Bertillon  de  faire 
mordre  les  individus  dont  on  veut  determiner  I'identite,  dans  un 
morceau  de  cire ;  ils  aifirment  qu'il  n'existe  pas  au  monde  deux 
individus,  ayant  la  m^me  denture.  Fort  bien  !  Mais  si  vous  avez 
cent  mille  empreintes  de  dents,  comment  les  classerez-vous  ?  Quel 
motif  aurez-vous  de  mettre  ma  denture  a  moi  avant  celle  de  mon  voisin 
de  droite  en  apr^s  celle  de  mon  voisin  de  gauche?  Vous  n'en  avez 
aucun !  Des  lors,  lorsqu'un  individu  aura  mordu  dans  ce  morceau  de 
cire,  comment  irez-vous  rechercher  dans  votre  collection  si  vous  avez 
deja  une  denture  pareille?  Vous  ne  pourrez  faire  cette  recherche. 
Done  ce  mode  d'identification  est  impraticable. 

M^me  objection  doit  ^tre  opposee  aux  craniologistes  qui  con- 
seillaient  de  dessiner  le  pourtour  du  crftne,  affirmant  que  jamais  deux 
hommes  n'ont  un  pourtour  de  cr&ne  identique.  II  n'y  ji  pas  moyen 
de  classer  de  tels  documents.     Done  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  servir. 

Meme  objection  pour  ceux  qui  veulent  utiliser  de  m^me  le  dessin  de 
I'oreille,  etc.,  etc. 
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U  y  a  une  region  du  corps  que  tout  le  moode  etudie  conBtamment 
et  qui  varie  beaucoup  avec  les  individus;  c'est  la  face.  II  est  tres 
simple  de  la  photographie ;  et  ce  serait  un  mojen  recognitif  assez  bon 
si  on  pouvait  classer  les  photographies.  Mais  on  ne  le  pent  pas.  U  n'j 
a  aucune  raison  jK)ur  mettre  ma  photographie  avant  ou  apres  celle  de 
mon  voisin.  Done  la  photographie  ne  pourra  ^tre  retrouvee  quand  on 
la  cherchera,  et  le  moyen  ne  vaut  rien. 

Cotte  m^me  objection,  ^  savoir  Timpossibilite  du  classement, 
M.  BertiUon  L'oppose  k  la  methode  d'identification  proposee  par 
M.  Galton.  Cet  habile  auteur,  il  est  vrai,  est  parvenu  k  inventer  un 
syst^me  de  notation  numerique  tres  ingenieux  pour  decrire  les 
empreintes  digatiles.  Mais  cette  notation  n'est  pas  k  la  portee  de  tout 
le  monde,  et  enfin,  lorsqu'on  consulte  les  registres  de  M.  Galton,  on 
Toit  que  beaucoup  d'empreintes  ont  donn6  lieu  a  la  m^me  notation 
numerique :  5  c.c,  5  c,  5  c.  Dans  ce  cas,  c'est  Tetude  tres  soignee 
des  details  de  Tempreinte  qui  pent  seule  distinguer  les  unes  des  autres. 
Ainsi,  les  empreintes  digitales  ne  peuvent  par  6tre  classees,  non  plus 
que  les  empreintes  dentaires,  ou  le  pourtour  du  cr&ne,  ou  tout  autre 
particularity  anatomique. 

Les  principes  du  systeme  Alphonse  Bertillon  sont  connus  et  soni 
d'une  simplicity  ^l^mentaire.  Etant  donn6  qu'on  a  par  exemple 
100,000  fiches  individuelles  k  classer,  voici  comment  on  s'y  prend :  on 
mesure  la  longueur  du  crftne,  cette  mesure  est  tant6t  plus  longuey  tant6t 
moyenne  et  tant6t  courte.  .  On  ^xe  par  des  chiffres  la  valeur  de  ce«» 
trois  termes,  et  Ton  partage  la  collection  des  100,000  fiches  en  ivo\» 
tas  de  grosseur  a  pen  pr^s  ^gale,  d'environ  30,000  fiches  chacun.  On 
prend  ensuite  une  mesure  variant  ind^pendamment  de  la  precedente, 
soit  la  largeur  de  la  t^te ;  elle  pent  ^tre  largcy  moyenne  ou  etroite^  cela 
permet  de  diviser  chacun  des  tas  de  30,000  fiches  en  trois  sous-tas 
ayant  chacun  environ  10,000  fiches.  On  prend  ensuite  la  longueur  du 
doigt  ni^us  (mesur6  dans  une  position  determin^e  par  des  instructions 
tr^  precises),  ce  doigt  pent  etre  long^  moyen,  conrty  cela  permet  de 
diviser  chacun  des  paquets  de  10,000  en  sous-paquets  d'en^iron  3,000. 
Et  ainsi  de  suite,  chaque  nouvelle  mesure  permettant  de  diviser  pas  trois 
les  paquets  resultant  de  la  mesure  pr^c^dente,  conformement  au  tableau 
ci-joint. 

La  longueur  du  pied  sert  ensuite  k  diviser  ces  paquets  de  3,000  en 
paquets  de  1,000,  la  couleur  de  Pail  sert  k  diN-iser  les  paquets  non  pas 
par  trois  mais  par  sept,  parce  qu'en  effet  nous  comptons  sept  nuances  de 
Toeil  tr^  faciles  k  distinguer  nettement.  Les  autres  mesures  relevees 
Hur  le  corps  humain  sont :  la  taille  (mauvaise  mesure,  tres  diflicile  k 
prendre  exactement,  et  qui  ne  sert  que  de  renseignement  accessoire) ; 
la  grande  envergure  (la  longueur  qui  s^pare  Textr^mit^  de  la  main  droite 
de  Textremit^  de  la  main  gauche  lorsque  les  bras  sont  ^tendus  en  croix  : 
cette  mesure  n'est  pas  6gale  k  la  taille  comme  on  le  dit  g^n^ralement)  : 
la  hauteur  du  buste  (taille  de  Thomme  assir)  ;  la  longueur  de  la  coud^e, 
enfin  la  longueur  et  la  largeur  de  Foreille.  Finalement,  les  plus  petits 
paquets  ne  contiennent  plus  que  tr^s  pen  de  fiches  (une  dizaine  au 
maximum).     Les  chi£fres  inscrits  sur  ces  fiches  ne  sont  pas  identiques 
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(jamais  encore  M.  Alphonse  Bertiilon  n'a  trouv^  deux  hommes  clifFerenUJ 
ayant  toutes  les  mesures  semblables),  et  il  est  facile  de  choisir  entre  elles 
la  fiche  qui  se  rapporte  a  rhomme  que  Ton  a  sous  les  yeux.  Lorsqu'on 
a  cette  fiche  entre  les  mains,  on  a  plusieurs  moyens  de  se  convainere 
plus  compl^tement  encore  de  I'identit^  du  sujet.  Ses  deux  plK>tographies 
(face  et  profil)  portent  la  conviction  dans  Tesprit  des  magistrats. 

Les  marques  particuli^res  (cicatrices,  grains  de  beaute,  tatouages, 
etc.)  relevees  avec  .une  precision  anatomiques,  achevent  la  description  de 
rhomme. 

Les  empreintes  digitales,  telles  que  les  releve  M.  Fr.  Ghilton, 
pourraient  achever  de  la  corroborer. 

MM.  Greenleaf  et  Smart  ont  dit  tout  a  Theure  que  ce  systeme  ^tait 
d'une  application  difficile.  M.  Bertiilon  est  heureux  de  pouvoir  opposer 
a  cette  opinion  denude  de  preures  le  temoignage  oculaire  de  plusieurs 
personnes  presentcs.  II  a  le  plaisir  de  voir  parmi  ses  auditeurs 
Sir  Rawscm  W.  Rawson  et  M .  le  Dr.  Mouat,  qui  ont  assist^,  k  Paris, 
a  -des  expiriences  quUl  a  faites  sous  leurs  yeux.  Sir  Bawson  a  m^me 
recherche  lui-meme  I'identitfi  d'un  prisonnier  qui  avait  declare  un  faux 
nom  et  qu'il  lui  a  fait  amener.  Notre  distingue  collogue  a  d^couvert 
sur-le-champ  la  supercherie,  et  il  a  pu  se  cohvaincre  que  rien  n'est  plus 
aise. 

On  a  dit  qu'il  6tait  difficile  de  prendre  les  mesures  avec  une  exacti- 
tude suffisante,  et  d'instruire  des  agents  capables  de  les  bien  prendre. 
Cela  n'ofPre  aucune  difficult6  serieuse,  lorsqu'on  veut  bieh  s'y  appliquer. 
Nos  collogues  am^ricains  peuvent  8*en  convainere  par  Texemple  de 
Chicago,  oik  le  Bertillon's  Bureau  (c'est  ainsi  qu'on  Ta  nomme) 
fonctionne  avec  une  parfaite  r^gularite.  M.  Bertiilon  presente  a 
TAssemblde  la  fiche  anthropom^trique  d'un  honorable  gentleman  de 
Chicago,  qui  apres  s'etre  fait  mesurer  a  Paris  par  M.  Alphonse  Bertiilon, 
lui  a  r^vele  qu'il  ^tait  merabre  du  Bertillon's  Bureau  <le  Chicago  et  qui 
a  compart  les  mesures  prises  a  Paris  a  celles  qui  avaient  ete  prises  h 
Chicago.  Les  deux  fiches  etaient  absolument  pareilles.  Cependant  les 
agents  da  Chicago  u'avaieut  en  d'autre  moy«n  4'iastrttctk)n  que  les 
instructions  redig^es  par  M.  Alphonse  Bertiilon,  instructions  qui  ont  ^te 
traduites  en  anglais  par  le  Bertillon's  Bureau. 

MM.  Greenleaf  et  Smart  ont  parle  d'erreurs  possibles.  M.  Ber- 
tiilon pent  prouver  que  cette  crainte  est  sans  fondement.  La  Prefecture 
de  Police  de  Paris  a  mesur6  environ  160,000  individus,  sur  lesquels  4,000 
etaiiit  des  recidivistas  sous  faux  noms.  Les  erreurs,  lorsqu'elles  se 
produisent,  sont  d'autant  plus  soigneusement  comptees  qu'elles  entrainent 
pour  Temploye  qui  les  a  decouvertes  une  gratification ;  or  on  n*en  relive 
paM  plus  cTtine  ou  deux  par  an;  il  est  difficile  d'en  faire  moins,  etant 
donnt^  la  grandeur  de  la  collection  aujourd'hui  nu»8embl«^. 

Enfin  il  lui  reste  a  eicaminer  les  principes  du  systeme  propose  par 
ces  messieurs.  Les  cicatrices,  grains  de  beaute  etc.,  qui  forment  la  base 
de  leur  systeme,  ont  le  d^faut  d^ja  mentioune  plus  haut  c/e  ne  pouvoir 
etre  elassSs.  Ces  messieurs  ont  bien  senti  cet  inconvenient,  puisqu'ils 
commencent  par  diviser  leurs  recnies  suivant  une  mensuration  anthro- 
pom^trique  rudimentaire.     Mais  ils   ont  choisi  cette  mesure   si  mal- 
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heureusement  qu'en  v^rit^  ils  ne  pouvaient  plus  mal  tomber :  la  taille 
est,  comme  il  ^te  dit  plus  haut,  nne  mesnre  tr^s  difficile  a  prendre 
exactement ;  eombien  lui  est  sup^rieore  la  longueur  de  la  tele,  piir  exemple 
qui  se  prend,  sans  difficulte,  k  un  demi-millim^tre  pr^s ! 

La  couleur  de  Toeil  qui  est  egalement  choisie  par  ees  messieurs^ 
pent  se  relever  avec  exactitude,  mais  elle  est,  de  tous  les  renseignements 
relevds-par  le  syst^me  de  M.  Alphonse  Bertillon,  cdle  qui  exige  le  plus 
de  soin  et  le  plus  d'habitude. 

Que  dire  des  cicatrices,  graines  de  baut6,  tatonages  ou  autres,  pour 
determiner  Tidentit^  des  personnes?  Bxcellents  pour  corroborer  la 
certitude  de  I'identification  (et  encore  h,  condition  d'dtre  relev6s  avec 
une  precision  anatomique),  ces  signes  ne  peuvent  servir  de  principe  ^  ufa 
repertoire  parce  quHls  ne  peuvent  Stre  classes.  M.  le  Dr.  Variot,  de 
Paris,  a  decouvert  un  moyen  d'efficacer  les  tatouages.  Si  vous  faites. 
reposer  sur  eux  le  principe  de  votre  repertoire  d'identit^,  vous  tous^ 
exposez  k  le  voir  reduit  h  rien  par  la  m6thode  du  Dr.  Variot. 

En  r6sum6 :  le  sjst^me  Alphonse  Bertillon  est  le  seul  qui  permette^ 
de  classer  les  hommes  d'apres  leurs  caract^res  somatiques.  II  est  d'une 
simplicity  616mentaire,  ce  qui  le  rend  facile  k  apprendre  et  presque 
infaillible. 

II  a  fait  ses  preuves  k  Paris.  II  est  adopte  aujourd'hui  dans  la 
plupart  des  Etats  des  deux  Am^riques,  en  Hussie,  dans  une  partie  de 
I'Europe,  et  enfin  une  loi-  est  actuellement  proposee  au  Parlement 
britannique  pour  en  prescrire  I'usage  dans  le  Rojaume-Uni.  II  importe, 
pour  debarrasser  le  monde  des  malfaiteurs  intemationaux  (les  plus 
dangereux  de  tous)  que  les  diff^rents  pays  puissent  faire  echange  de 
documents  et  de  dossiers  judiciaires ;  pour  cela,  il  faut  que  les  descriptions; 
anthropom^triques  soient  rigoureusement  uniformes,  c*est-^-dire  rigour- 
eusemeht  cbnformes  aux  instructions,  Un  changement,  m^me,  heureux 
en  hui-meme,  qui  y  serait  apport^,  romprait  cette  uniformite  et  serait 
desastreux  pour  la  protection  des  honn^tes  gens. 

II  faut  done  adopter  le  systeme  Bertillon,  et  I'adopter  tel  qu'il  est, 
sans  aucun  changement. 

^.ooo-^ 

DISCUSSION. 

2>r.  Onillanma  (Berne)  dit,  D  ent  k  confirmer  tout  oe  qui  a  ^t^  dit 
BUT  rexcollence  da  systeme  Bertillon  invents  dans  le  but  d'identifier 
les  crixninels  r^cidivistes.  Or,  la  prenve  que  le  systeme  est  bon,  o'eEt 
qu'il  intimide  les  individus  de  la  classe  criminello  qui  ont  mesur^s  un 
foifi.  Ceux-ci  ^migrent  dans  un  autre  pays  ou  le  systeme  n'est  pas 
encore  introduit.  G'cst  la  un  raison  pour  laquelle  on  commence  k  1*  intro- 
duction en  Suisse. 

Mais  pour  que  ce  systeme  soit  utile,  il  fuut  que  dans  tous  les  pays 
il  soit  introduit  sans  changement,  qn'il  devienne  {ntemcUional  et  qu'un 
bureau  central  soit  cr^^. 

Le  systeme  Bertillon  est  aussi  destin^  k  rsndre  des  services  dans  la 
vie  civile  pom*  assurer  Tidentification  de  oeux  qui  ont  p.  ex.  k  pr^lever 
un  heritage  dans  un  pays  lointain. 

>  ^•^  < 
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Besnlts  cf  Anthropometry  at  Cambridge. 

BY 

Dr.  John  Venn,  F.R.S. 


A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Gallon  started  an  anthropometrical  laboratory 
at  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  physical  characteristics  of 
our  students.  At  the  time  when  the  results  were  last  collected  and 
analysed  it  was  found  that  over  2,000  men  had  been  thus  examined ; 
these  observations  ha^dng  been  made  (it  should  be  remarked)  with  the 
same  instruments  throughout,  and  mostly  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  same  observer^  viz.,  Mr.  White,  the  librarian  of  the  Philosophical 
Society. 

The  following  were  the  instruments  selected  by  Mr.  Gh^lton  : — 
(1.)  For  measuring  keenness  of  eyesight.      The  distance  was 
determined    at  which    each    eye  separately  could  read 
''  diamond  type/'  t>.,  that  of  the  ordinary  little  shilling 
prayer-book.    As    the  graduation  here    stopped  at   35 
inches — too  short  a  distance  for  many  of  the  men — the 
arithmetic  average  decidedly  underrates  their  power. 
(2.)  For  measuring  strength  of  "pull."    Two  handles  are  drawn 
apart,  against  the  action  of  a  spring,  in  a  way  analogous 
to  that  of  drawing  a  bow. 
(3.)  For  measuring  strength  of  "  squeeze."    Two  handles,  three 
or  four  inches  apart,  are  squeezed  together  against  the 
action  of  a  spring.     Each  hand  is  thus  separately  tested : 
the  mean  of  the  two  is  recorded  in  my  tables. 
(4.)  Test  of  breathing  capacity.    A  spirometer  is  used,  consisting 
of  a  counterpoised  vessel  suspended  in  water.     The  person 
to  be  tested  fills  his  chest,  and  expires  deeply  three  or  four 
times  for  practice :  then,  after  a  few  seconds  rest,  he  tries 
the  instrument. 
^5.)  The  height,  deducting  the  thickness  of  the  shoes.     This  is 

measured  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 
(6.)  The  weight.    This  is  determined,  in  ordinary  indoor  clothing, 
to  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  size  of  the 
head  was  also  measured,  in  three  directions.    As  the  results  thus  obtained, 
however,  gave  rise  to  some  criticism,  which  there  is  no  time  to  enter 
upon  at  present,  these  results  are  omitted  from  the  present  report. 

Before  analysing  the  results  obtained,  a  few  general  remarks  may  be 
made. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  resort  to  the 
laboratory  was  optional  and  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  students,  so 
that  what  we  have  here  is  a  sample  of  the  whole.  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  specially  vigorous  men  may  have  been  too  prompt  to  present  them- 
selves, the  answer  is,  that  the  results  themselves  negative  any  appreciable 
self-selection  of  this  sort.    For  instance,  in  respect  of  height,  where  this 
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verification  is  easiest,  it  is  found  that  the  very  short  men  present  them- 
selves in  JQst  about  the  relative  numbers  which  the  "  Law  of  Error" 
assigns.  That  is,  the  men  who  were  (say)  four  or  five  inches  below  the 
average  are  as  plentiful  as  those  four  or  ^vq  inches  above  it,  and  each 
number  is  about  what  it  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  total  who  were 
measured.  Of  course  if  it  were  commonly  known  that  specimens  of  one 
nation  or  university  were  going  to  be  compared  with  those  of  another 
we  should  have  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  any  unfair  selection  of  thit» 
nature. 

As  regards  the  general  character  of  our  materials,  from  the  statistical 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  notice<l  that  they  are  of  a  very  homogeneous 
nature.  The  men  who  were  thus  measured  were  exclusively  students, 
with  a  small  per-centage  of  graduates  and  resident  fellows ;  nine-tenths 
of  them  were  between  the  ages  of  19  and  24,  and  (as  everyone  familiar 
with  our  older  universities  is  aware)  they  belong,  in  very  great  majority, 
to  the  upper  professional  and  gentle  classes.  As  every  statistician 
knows,  this  uniformity  of  material  is  of  great  importance  in  respect  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  our  results  when  obtained  from  a  comparatively 
moderate  extent  of  data. 

The  principal  recommendation,  however,  about  such  a  set  of 
mt^asurements  as  these  consists  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  of 
attempting  an  answer  to  the  question.  What  correlation  is  there  between 
the  mental  and  the  physical  characteristics  ?  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  how  extremely  difficult  it  would  be,  anywhere  else  than  in  our 
universities,  to  arrange  men  in  even  three  broadly  distinct  classes  in. 
respect  of  their  mental  capacity.  In  fact  such  an  arrangement  could  not 
be  attempted  in  any  way  likely  to  give  the  slightest  satisfaction.  In 
these  days,  however,  of  much  examination,  and  with  the  intimate  know- 
ledge possessed  by  many  of  the  tutors  as  to  the  character  and  ability  of 
their  pupils,  the  difficulty  can  be  largely  overcome.  The  2,000  men  who 
had  been  measured  in  the  way  above  described  were  sorted  out — partly 
by  the  examination  lists,  partly  by  the  tutor's  reports — into  three  classes. 
The  first  of  these  (A)  comprises  **  scholars  "  and  first  class  men  in  any 
tripos.  The  second  (B)  comprises  those  who  are  capable  of  any  lower 
"  honour  degree."  The  third  (C)  comprises  those  who  only  pass,  or  fail 
to  pass,  for  their  degree.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections  that  may. 
fairly  be  raised  against  even  such  a  simple  classification  as  this;  and  if  it 
were  here  maintained  that  each  man  in  the  higher  class  is  better  than* 
any  in  the  lower,  these  objections  would  be  fatal.  But  as  against 
averages — and  it  is  with  averages  alone,  and  with  those  of  large  numbers, 
that  we  are  here  concerned — they  have  no  force.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  these  three  classes.  A,  B,  and  C,  as  wholes,  stand  out  in  marked 
contrast  with  each  other ;  and  that  they  correspond  to  decisive  steps  in 
respect  of  intellectual  superiority. 

One  more  point  should  be  noticed  before  our  principal  deductions 
are  draw^n.  The  physical  characteristics  selected  for  test  purposes  are 
necessarily  few ;  and,  being  chosen  for  convenient  and  certain  determina* 
tion,  may  seem  of  too  special  a  character  to  serve  as  an  index  of  general 
physical  superiority.     I  think,  however,  that  they  may  be  trusted  in  this 
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way,  and  on  tlie  following  ground :  suppose  we  take  each  physical 
characteristic  in  turn,  and  arrange  the  men  in  respect  of  it  into  10 
successive  classes  of  about  the  same  number,  and  then  compare  the 
distinction  of  the  same  men  in  these  distinct  classes.  What  we  find  is 
this :  each  such  '^  first  class  "  consists  of  men  who  are  distinctly  above 
the  average — generally  very  much  above  the  average — ^in  respect  of  each 
of  the  other  corresponding  classifications.  This  is  not  confined  to  what 
may  seem  closely  similar  characteristics.  The  men  with  the  best  eye- 
sight are  taller  and  heavier  than  the  average.  Those  who  can  squeeze 
hardest  with  the  hand  have  decidedly  superior  breathing  power ;  and  so 
on.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  though  we  only  test  directly  a  few 
isolated  capacities,  we  nevertheless  secure  indirectly  some  indication  of 
general  physical  power.     {See  Table  I.,  page  313.) 

The  principal  conclusions  1o  be  drawn  from  these  data  are  the 
following : — 

I.  As  regards  the  physical  capacity  of  the  students  in  general: 
absolutely,  and  as  compared  with  a  random  selection  of  Englishmen  of 
about  the  same  age. 

Perhaps  as  good  data  as  we  have  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  are 
found  in  the  results  of  Mr.  Ghdton's  measurements  at  South  Kensington 
a  few  years  ago.  When  from  amongst  these  we  select  the  nearest 
approximate  group  in  respect  of  age  (viz.,  the  men  between  23  and  26) 
we  find  that  the  Cambridge  students  are  superior  in  every  respect.  They 
are  a  f uU  inch  taller  (68  -9  against  67'9)  ;  they  can  pull  9  lb.  more  (83  lb. 
i^inst  74  lb.)  ;  their  "  squeeze  "  is  2^  pounds  greater  (87*5  lb.  against 
85)  ;  their  breathing  capacity  is  superior  by  35  cubic  inches  (254  against 
219);  and  they  weigh  more  than  10  pounds  hea\'ier  (153*6  against 
143).  All  this  shows  a  very  decide<l  superiority,  and  confirms  the  known 
fact  that  the  English  "  well-to-do  classes  '*  are  exceptionally  good  in 
respect  of  their  physical  capacity.  The  difference  in  breathing  power  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant ;  for  not  only  is  it  relatively  very  great,  but 
it  is  not  so  directly  tested  in  games  as  is,  for  instance,  the  power  of 
pulling.  It  is  doubtless  a  result  of  the  abundant  out-door  exercise 
habitually  taken  by  the  bulk  of  our  school-boys  and  college  students. 

II.  I  must  pass  on  now  to  the  more  special  and  important  results 
obtained  by  our  statistics,  i.e.  those  which  refer  to  the  correlation  of 
mental  and  physical  power  in  one  and  the  same  general  group  of  men, 
viz..  University  students.  (I  call  them  students,  since  nine-tenths  of 
them  were  between  the  ages  of  19  and  24,  inclusive ;  the  remainder 
were  mostly  resident  graduate^s.)  The  clearest  way  of  stating  the 
conclusions  is  as  follows  : — 

Broadly  speaking,  with  a  single  exception, — that  of  the  "  pulling 
power "  to  be  noticed  presently, — we  find  that  the  mental  and  physicsd 
capacities  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  within  the  limits  up 
to  which  each  of  these  is  cultivated  on  an  average  by  our  students. 
Whether  we  take  the  height,  weight,  power  of  squeeze,  eyesight,  or 
breathing  capacity,  we  find  that  superiority  and  defect  in  these  respects 
are  just  about  as  likely  to  be  found  amongst  the  A  class  as  amongst  the 
B  and  C.     This  may  be  tested  in  two  ways.     We  may,  for  instance, 
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begin  with  the  intellectual  classes,  take  the  average  physical  capabilitj, 
in  each  respect,  of  these  three  classes,  and  then  note  how  these  stand  in 
relation  to  each  other.     So  tiJcen,  no  one  can  say  that  the  A  class,  as  a 
whole,  is  either  distinctly  better  or  worse  physically  than  the  B  and  C 
classes.*     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  take  the  high  physical  class 
obtained  by  a  selection  of  the  best  10  per  cent,  from  the  whole,  in  each 
physical  test,  and  then  see  whether  these  exceptionally  powerful  men  are 
distributed  in  fair  average  proportions  amongst  our  A,  B,  and  C  mental 
classes.     Take,  for  instance,  as  a  test  case,  the  power  of  eyesight,  the 
point  in  which  a  student  might  be  expected  to  show  the  first  sign  of 
failure.     The  average  maximum  distance  at  which  the  A,  B,  C  students 
<2an  read  the  small  print  employed  is  respectively  23*4,  24^1,  and  24*4 
inches  respectively.     There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a  slight  deterion^on  here, 
but  it  is  too  small,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  upon  which  it  is  based, 
to  be  regarded  as  certainly  significant.     Still  less  can  any  conclusion  be 
drawn  with  safety  if  we  adopt  the  other  plan  indicated  above.    If,  for 
instance,  we  select  a  small  class  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  with  the  best  eyesight,  this  will  be  secured  by  the  qualification 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  read  the  small  print  at  a  distance  of  at  least  35 
inches,  with  the  further  restriction  that  the  weaker  eye  of  the  two  car 
do  the  same  at  33  inches.     Such  a  class  comprises  196  men.     Now  had 
these  been  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  three  classes.  A,  B,  C,  the 
most  likely  proportions  for  them  to  occur  would  have  been  44,  84, 
and  68.     The  actual  numbers  were  46,  88,  and  62,  which  is  practically 
the  same  thing.     So  again,  if  we  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  select 
the  very  short-sighted  men,  understanding  by  this  all  those  who  cannot 
read  our  type,  with  each  eye,  at  a  minimum  distance  of  10  inches.     The 
A  class  has  14  per  cent,  of  such  men,  the  B  and  C  classes  1 1  per  cent. ; 
showing  again  but  a  very  small  difference. 

The  main  point  in  which  an  unmistakeablc  inferiority  can  be 
established  on  the  part  of  the  high-honour  men  is  in  "  pulling  power." 
Their  average  is  81  *t5,  whilst  that  of  the  B  and  C  classes  is  in  each  case 
84  •  5.  A  difference  of  about  4  per  cent,  is,  after  all,  small ;  but  it  is  not 
small  enough  to  be  considered  accidental.  Presumably  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  non-reading  men  indulge  more  in  games  (such  as  rowing) 
which  develope  this  power.  I  should  hardly  have  expected  this,  but  see 
no  other  plausible  explanation. 

We  may  conclude  then,  so  far  as  our  data  go,  that  intellectual 
superiority  is  not  in  the  slightest  significant  degree  either  correlated 
with  any  kind  of  natural  physical  superiority  or  inferiority,  and  that  it 
does  not  even  indirectly  lead  to  any  general  superiority  or  inferiority. 
{See  Table  III.,  page  314.) 

III.  There  is  one  other  point,  of  some  importance  on  several 
grounds,  on  which  our  statistics  throw  some  light.  This  is  the  age  of 
physical  maturity.     So  far  as  our  students  are  concerned — ^and  they  may 

*  The  actual  difference  is  greatest  in  respect  of  breathing  power,  but  1  lay  less 
stress  on  this  than  on  the  pulling  power,  because  it  does  not  display  itself  continuously 
through  all  three  classes. 
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doubtless  be  regarded  as  being  in  this  respect  a  sample  of  the  social 
class  to  which  they  belong — ^the  maximnm  of  physical  power  is  reached 
at  about  the  age  of  22  or  23  ;  after  this  a  faint,  but  undeniable,  decline 
begins  to  set  in.  The  Table  II.  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper  (page  313) 
will  di^lay  all  the  evidence  there  is  to  give  on  this  head.* 

In  the  very  short  time  at  disposal,  I  have  not  been  able  to  insist 
upon  more  than  one  or  two  conclusions  which  seemed  of  most  novelty 
and  importance.  But  there  are  several  points  upon  which  the  criticbm 
and  co-operation  of  other  observers,  particularly  foreign  observers,  is  so 
desirable,  that  I  should  like  briefly  to  call  attention  to  them. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  have  similar  inquiries  been  undertaken  else- 
where ?  Any  such  reference  would  not  only  enable  us  to  enlarge  our 
statistical  area,  but  would  probably  help  to  clear  up  several  difficulties 
and  uncertainties. 

2.  Again,  as  regards  the  instruments  in  use.  That  these  are  quite 
trustworthy  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  here  used — ^that  is,  where 
identically  the  same  instruments  are  used  throughout,  by  persons  of  much 
the  same  age,  and  of  similar  training — I  have  no  doubt.  But  some 
caution  is  needed,  and  further  experience  is  desirable,  before  we  can 
safely  compare  results  obtained  with  different  instruments  at  distant 
places.  The  instruments  themselves  are  of  rather  delicate  construction. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  those  for  testing  the  "  pull  "  and  "  squeeze*' 
a  very  small  movement  of  the  handles  displaces  considerably  the 
registering  dial  index.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  of  two 
instruments  intended  to  be  precisely  alike,  one .  might  be  somewhat  more 
convenient  to  handle,  and  might  in  consequence  show  better  results. 
Comparison  of  results  obtained  at  different  places,  if  accompanied  bv 
occasional  interchange  of  tU^  instruments  employed^  would  soon  show 
if  these  doubts  were  juptlfie^, 

3.  Again,  as  regards  the  particular  physical  tests  here  resorted  to» 
l^hey  are  the  outcome  of  much  thought  and  experience  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Galtou  and  others,  but  no  one  would  claim  that  improvements  could 
not  be  introduced.  Many  qualifications  have  to  be  simultaneously  kept 
in  view.  The  instruments  must  be  simple,  durable,  and  accurate.  The 
physical  action  which  we  test  must  be  one  which  can  be  exerted  readily 
by  every  new  comer,  and  without  fear  of  strain.  And,  what  is  important, 
it  must  be  an  action  for  which  previous  training  has  given  only  general 
and  not  special  aptitude.  The  distance  to  which  a  man  could  shoot  an 
arrow  would  answer  some  of  these  purposes,  but  those  who  were  practised 
archers  would  enjoy  an  unfair  adN'antage.  This  opens  up,  of  course,  the 
■  question  of  physical  "  cramming."  We  want  presumably  to  test  what 
may  be  called   inherent  or  normal  physical   capacity  at  the  time  in 

*  Note. — As  most  of  Ihe  men  were  measured  only  once,  and  the  period  under 
investigation  is  short,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  able  to  pursue  the  same 
men  through  a  succession  of  yearn.  The  men  (say)  of  24  are  not  those  of  19 
measured  five  years  later.  But  for  statistical  purposes  this  does  not  matter,  provided 
we  may  assume,  as  I  think  we  safely  may,  that  they  belong  in  all  relevant  respects 
to  the  same  class. 
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question.  If  physical  proficiency  is  ever  brought  into  competitive 
examination,  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the  particular  exercise 
selected  is  one  in  which  tmusual  advantage  can  be  secured  by  those  who 
have  sedulously  practised  it  for  a  short  time  previously,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  accomplished  trainer. 

Table  I. 
GoMPABATivB  EXCELLENCE  in  different  Physical  Capacities. 


Eyes. 

Pull. 

Squeeze. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Ist  aass.  Eyes 
Pull 

Squeexe      - 
„          Breath 

Height       - 

84-6 
25.4 
24-2 
24-9 
25*8 

86-6 
1180 
96-5 
94-8 
88*0 

83*5 
98-9 
103-7 
92-4 
90-4 

263*2 
280*2 
278-7 
820*5 
286*7 

69-40 

69-82 

"70*45 

.71*19 

78*25 

157  1 
167-8 
170*1 
167*8- 

in-5 

Average  Student 

24-1 

83-5 

84*2 

254*5 

68*94 

lM-4^ 

This  table  has  been  constructed  by  selecting  the  best  tenth  of  the 
total  in  each  of  five  physical  capacities.  The  columns,  other  than  that 
for  which  they  have  been  thus  selected,  show  how  the  average  of  this 
tenth,  or  ''  first  class,"  stands  in  respect  of  each  other  such  physical 
capacity.  The  bottom  row  of  figures  gives  the  average  capacity  of  the 
whole  mass  of  students  from  which  these  first  classes  have  been  succes- 
sively selected.  Thus  the  first  class  in  respect  of  pulling  power  can  read 
on  the  average  at  a  distance  of  25'4  inches  as  against  a  general  student's 
average  of  24*  1  inches ;  they  can  squeeze  93*9  lb.  as  against  a  general 
average  of  84*2  lb.,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  25  distinct 
comparisons  thus  yielded  there  is  only  one  case  in  which  great  superiority 
in  one  respect  is  not  correlated  with  actual  superiority  in  each  other 
respect. 

Table  II. 

Physical  Development  of  Students  in  general  from  18  to  25. 


No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

PuU. 

Sqneoxe. 

Breiith. 

Height. 

Weight. 

80 

18 

240 

79*2 

81-9 

287*3 

68-72 

150-8 

276 

19 

24-8 

79-8 

81*6 

250'8 

68*98 

150*5 

564 

20 

24-2 

82-6 

83-6 

253-9 

69  05 

153*3 

479 

21 

23-6 

84*0 

83-8 

257  0 

68-96 

154*1 

858 

22 

2t-6 

86-2 

86-2 

256*6 

68*91 

154*2 

159 

28 

22-8 

84*0 

85*0 

259*4 

69*12 

158*5 

80 

24 

24-8 

88*4 

85*6 

255*8 

68-78 

156*0 

148 

25 

23-8 

82*7 

84- 1 

253-2 

68*58 

155-1 

This  table  contains  the  total  number  of  students  measured,  viz., 
2,134,  arranged  in  respect  of  age.  If  the  drift  of  these  figures  be  dis- 
played diagrammatically,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  maximum 
physical  efiiciency  is  reached  at  about  22  or  23.  To  the  age  of  25  are 
referred  all  those  who  were  over  25. 
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Table  III. 
Class  A.  (487  Men). 


No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

Pull. 

Squeeze.  ' 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight.. 

10 

18 

21-3 

75-8 

73-3 

244*0 

68*13 

142-6 

42 

19 

22*6 

75-3 

80-9 

255-5 

69-04 

148-0 

99 

20 

23-7 

81-2 

83-5 

252-7 

69-00 

152-1 

104 

21 

28-6 

81*6 

82-8 

255-2 

68-82 

152*3 

94 

22 

24-5 

83-9 

87-1 

257-2 

68*71 

154-0 

48 

23 

21-9 

820 

84'2 

262-8 

69*11 

149*7 

33 

84 

23-6 

84-9 

840 

261-5 

68-90 

154-8 

57 

25 

28  0 

80-9 

82-7 

251-0 

68-59 

154-6 

Average 

28-4 

81-5 

83-5 

285-6 

68-85 

152-5 

- 

-- 

Class  B. 

(913  Men). 

No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

Pall. 

Squeeze. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight. 

38 

18 

24*4 

77-4 

82-1 

235*0 

68-92 

148*5 

136 

19 

25'4 

78-7 

80-3 

249*8 

68-78 

149-7 

280 

20 

24-0 

82-5 

84-2 

255-1 

69-08 

153-5 

212 

21 

23-5 

83-7 

83-7 

257-2 

68-84 

153*0 

136 

22 

24-6 

84-7 

85-8 

257-2 

69-17 

153-3 

54 

23 

22*7 

81-5 

83-5 

259-0 

69-81 

154*0 

21 

24 

26-1 

90-6 

87-4 

261-5 

68-93 

157-7 

36 

25 

22-6 

85-8 

86-1 

264-5 

68-83 

157*2 

Avera 

«e 

24-1 

83-2 

84-4 

254-9 

69*00 

152-8 

Class  C.  (734  Men). 


No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

PuU. 

Squeeze. 
83-7 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight. 

32 

18 

24-4 

82-4 

238-0 

68-68 

156-0 

98 

19 

24-8 

81-8 

83-6 

250*0 

69-10 

152-9 

185 

20 

24-8 

83-5 

82-8 

252-7 

69 '03 

153-6 

163 

21 

28-7 

86-1 

84-5 

258-1 

69-23 

156  0 

123 

22 

34-4 

89-5 

86-6 

255-5 

68-79 

155-4 

67 

23 

23-8 

88-1 

87-2 

256-4 

68-97 

156-2 

26 

24 

25-4 

87*4 

86*1 

244-0 

68-35 

156-0 

50 

25 

24-0 

82-5 

84-2 

247-5 

68-24 

154-2 

Average 

24-4 

85-2     '       84*5 

252-9 

68-93 

154-8 

These  tables  represent  the  comparative  physical  proficiency  of  the 
three  mtellectual  classes,  A,  B,  C  ;  at  each  age,  and  on  a  general  average. 
The  "  squeeze  "  is  the  mean  of  the  two  hands  estimated  separately.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  high  honour,  or  hard-reading  men,  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  below  the  two  other  classes  in  each  respect,  but  that  the  difference 
is  very  small,  and  in  most  cases  may  be  the  result  of  accident. 

^p^^mmm^ 
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The  PliTdcal  Condition  of  Children  seen  in  Schools,  and  the  Local 
Distribution  of  Conditions  of  DefbcUve  Derelopment. 

BY 

Francis  Warner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
♦*♦-# 

A  joint  committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association  and  th^i 
Charity  Organization  Society  haying  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  report  on 
conditions  of  child  life,  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  those  of  philiem^ 
thropy,  I  undertook  to  examine  50,000  children*  in  schools  and  ixv 
prepare  statistics.  A  brief  account  of  the  children  is  here  given  ;  otHtdY* 
material  is  presented  in  Section  IV.  of  this  Congress.f 

The  physical  condition  of  the  child-population  can  otoly  be 
determined  by  observation ;  a  general  analysis  of  the  points  obSei*v^  1*^ 
given  in  Tables  HI.,  IV. 

The  physical  signs  observed, — ^The  epicanthis,  a  fold  of  skin 
abnormally  developed  across  thfe  inner  angle  of  the  opening  of  the  eye- 
lids, giving  an  appearance  of  great  width  between  the  eyes. 

'  Frontals  overacting, — The  frontal  muscles  produce  horizontal 
creases  in  the  forehead,  which  may  be  deep  if  these  muscles  overact 
coarsely;  sometimes  the  muscles  are  seen  working  under  the  skin  in 
vermicular  fashion  with  an  athetoid  movement;  in  other  cases  the 
action  is  fine,  producing  a  dull  forehead.  Such  overaction  does  not 
necessarily  erase  expression. 

Corrugation, — Knitting  the  eye-brows,  drawing  the  eye-brows 
together ;  vertical  creases  are  thus  produced.  This  may  co-exist  with 
frontals  overacting. 

Orbicularis  oculi  reloaded. — There  is  a  large  thin  muscle  encircling 
the  eye-lids,  its  tone  gives  sharpness  of  outline  to  the  lower  lid  so  that 
its  convexity  is  seen ;  its  action  is  increased  in  laughter.  When  this 
muscle  is  relaxed  there  is  fulness  or  bagginess  under  the  eyes. 

Hand-balance  noTous, — Here  the  wrist  is  drooped,  the  palm 
slightly  contracted  laterally,  the  thumb  and  fingers  extended  backwards 
at  their  junction  with  the  palm. 

Hand-balance  weak, — In  this  type  of  balance  the  wrist  is  slightly 
drooped,  the  palm  contracte<l  laterally,  and  the  digits  are  slightly  flexed. 
In  examples  of  less  degree  the  thumbs  only  are  drooped. 

Lordosis, -^When  the  hands  are  held  out  an  altered  balance  of  the 
spine  may  be  seen  with  arching  forward  in  the  lumber  region,  while  the 
upper  part  between  the  shoulders  is  thrown  back. 

Mental  dulness, — In  this  particular,  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
teacher's  reports.     I  am  not  responsible  for  any  mental  examination. 

.    *  Towards  the  expenses  of  this  investigation  grants  were  made  by  the  British 
3^edical  Association  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  Scientific  Grants  Committee. 
t  Vide  Transactions  of  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  Volmne  IV.,  p.  10. 
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Low  nutrition  was  entered  against  a  case  if  the  child  were  thin  or 
pale  (delicate).  The  children  were  not  examined  medically  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  disease,  and  no  information  was  recorded  as  to  their 
feeding. 

Table  HI.  giving  analysis  of  conditions  of  defective  development.* 
Table  IV,  giving  analysis  of  abnormal  nerve-signs. 
The  standard  or  degree  of  defectiveness, — In  making  observations 
it  would  be  possible  to  take  notes  of  such  cases  only  as  i4>pear  to  be 
practically  abnormal,  describing  the  facts  on  which  the  opinion  is 
grounded .  In  this  inquiry,  especially  in  the  schools  seen  during  1 890-9 1 , 
I  tried  to  record  all  abnormal  conditions  seen,  whether  the  child  appeared 
to  be  abnormal  or  not.  The  distribution  of  abnormal  conditions,  a:% 
well  as  of  exceptional  children  in  the  schoob  was  thus  determined.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  conditions  of  bodily  development  vary 
much  in  different  districts ;  but  the  cases  were  not  analysed  and  arranged 
in  groups  till  the  visits  to  schools  were  completed,  so  that  I  can  assure 
you  my  mind  was  ot  prejudiced  in  making  observations.  The  date 
of  each  visit  has  been  preserved.  In  many  schools  I  was  struck  by  the 
comporative  absence  of  defects  in  the  palate,  ears,  &c.  and  conversely 
by  the  large  number  of  other  particular  deviations  from  the  normal. 
When  I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  I  usually  reviewed  each  child  in  a 
group  to  correct  or  revise  my  observations.  The  abnormal  child 
presents  a  combination  of  defects.  A  single  abnormal  condition  of 
development,  as  an  isolated  fact,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate 
the  child's  brain  as  probably  abnormal,  a  child  may  have  a  narrow 
palate  and  be  mentally  bright.  When  several  defects  in  development 
and  in  brain  action  co-exist  with  a  report  of  mental  dulness  from  the 
teacher,  the  child  is  probably  "  exceptional  ",  especially  if  its  nutrition 
be  low. 

Table  V,y  giving  per-centage  of  conditions  of  defective  development 
calculated  upon  the  numbers  seen  in  20  districts, — For  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  local  distribution  of  defects,  as  far  as  my  notes  go, 
66  schools,  containing,— boys,  18,137;  girls,  16,854;  total,  34,991,— 
are  grouped  for  20  areas ;  12  in  London  north  of  Thames,  5  south  of 
Thames,  and  3  groups  in  or  around  Croydon,  Ghiildford,  and  Wey- 
bridge.  From  this  tid)le  it  appears  probable  that  certain  localities  tend 
to  produce  a  large  per-centage  of  certain  defects  which  are  less  common 
elsewhere..  The  poorer  districts  do  not  appear  necessarily  to  produce 
the  worst-made  children ;  thus,  for  five  National  schools  in  Kensington 
and  Chelsea,  defects  in  development  were  12*6  per  cent. ;  and  for  two 
Board  schools  in  Islington  7'4  per  cent.  The  local  circumstances  of 
the  groups  were  not  investigated,  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  inquiry,  but  such  work  appears  to  be  practicable,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  local  distribution  of  defects 
must  precede  any  future  attempts  to  determine  their  causation,  and  the 
possible  means  of  their  removal. 

*  Tablet  I.  and  II.,  which  embody  other  statistics  derived  from  this  investigation, 
will  be  found  in  Volume  IV.,  pp.  12  and  14. 
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Table  III. 


Genkral  Statistical  Summary. 
General  Analysis  of  Cases  seen. 


i. 

1 

u. 

H 

f^ 

III 

1. 

8. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

I.-XIX. 

Pdor  Law  Diftrict  and  Separate 
Schools  :- 

'B. 

ToUli    .       -    ®- 

6384 
54H7 

1338 
686 

888 
475 

889 
388 

236 
93 

610 
881 

805 
118 

(t. 

0^1 

tfil7 

1383 

1.877 

389 

791 

317 

X.-XXVIIL 

• 

Certified  Industrial  Schools  :— 
Totals    .      -J®* 

1,588 
407 

600 
91 

389 
68 

338 

57 

41 

28 

283 
47 

54 
80 

u 

ijm 

591 

391 

389 

69 

870 

74 

XXIX-XXXIV. 

Homes  and  Orphanages :~ 

Totals    .       -  °- 

774 
1.049 

172 
186 

107 
134 

112 
118 

14 
35 

68 

lis 

28 
87 

U 

1.823 

358 

841 

884 

49 

181 

55 

I.-XXXIV. 

Total  o»  Ihstittjiiohs  at  (^ 
WHICH    Children    abe-  "* 

8.246 
6.40S 

1394 
968 

671 

1333 
657 

291 
166 

801 
441 

887 
160 

BOARDBD      •             -             -  ij 

18»04a 

2366 

1395 

1390 

447 

1348 

446 

XXXV.-C. 

Public     Elementary   and   Day 
Schools:— 

Totals    -       -^'*- 

18.187 
16.854 

3*462 
2.492 

2313 
1.491 

'2.021 
1.406 

707 
781 

1387 
973 

631 
453 

(t. 

84.901 

6354 

3.704 

3.427 

1.488 

2360 

964 

CI.-CVI. 

Other  Schools  :— 

I'B. 

Totals    .       .^*»- 

601 
886 

lis 

168 

79 
73 

69 
-    Ill  J 

82 
36 

28 
49 

18 
25 

(t. 

1.387 

266 

152 

170 

68 

77 

43 

I.-CVI. 

Grand  Total  ov  all  thb  j  o. 
1C6  Schools         -          -) 

26384 
23,143 

6379 
8.607 

3316 
2,235 

8.413 
2,074 

1.030 
973 

2316 
1,463 

836 
637 

60,027 

9.186 

6.861 

6.487 

2.008 

3.679 

1.473 
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Table  III.— 
Further  Analysis 


Analysis 

of  Conditions  of  Defect  in  Development 

C8 

1^ 

1? 

il 

1 

1 

8. 

9. 

10 

11. 

12. 

I.-XIX. 

Poor  Law  Schools  :— 

B. 

887 

216 

257 

124 

264 

Totals  •         •         -  o. 

I.T. 

171 

188 

81 

101 

160 

658 

840 

88S 

225 

414 

xx.-xxvin. 

Certified  Industrial  Schoohi :  - 

CB. 

160 

67 

106 

28 

122 

Totals  •         •         - 

o. 

wT. 

40 

18 

8 

3 

21 

aoo 

85 

109 

81 

143 

XXIX.-XXXIV. 

Homes  and  Orphanaffos  :— 

CB, 

S4 

82 

41 

14 

27 

Totals  • 

:. 

Cb, 

79 

80 

9 

18 

88 

113 

62 

60 

8^ 

66 

I.-XXXIV. 

681 

815 

404 

166 

403 

Total     of      Ihstittttiohs     at  , 

WHICH  CHlLDBBir  ABB  BOABDBD^ 

e. 

.T. 

290 

181 

93 

122 

219 

871 

486 

407 

288 

622 

xxxv.-c. 

Public  Blementary  :^ 

'b. 

910 

418 

621 

338 

488 

Totals  • 

o. 

7S4 

332 

168 

246 

400 

.T. 

l,dM 

780 

779 

686 

883 

CL-CVI. 

Other  Schools  :— 

fB. 

87 

88 

22 

10 

22 

Totals  • 

G. 
.T. 

fB. 

24 

12 

17 

14 

26 

61 

46 

89 

24 

48 

I.-CVI. 

1.528 

796 

1.047 

614 

90S 

Obaad  Total  of  all  thb  106. 

SCHOOL0        ...           .1 

a. 

.T. 

1,048 

626 

268 

884 

046 

2.576 

i;»i 

1.816 

896 

1.668 
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continued, 
of  Cases  seen. 


Analysis  of  Defective  Nerve  Signs. 

1 

|i 

h 
li 

■j 

jl 

Bye  Movements 
Defective. 

^ 
^ 

n 

n 

n 

1 

18. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22.  1 

23. 

24. 

74 

269 

428 

88 

121 

120 

66 

93 

189 

'     1 
1 

,  80 ; 

36 

141 

S8 

146 

107 

4 

66 

76 

47 

66 

66 

26, 

46 

71 

106 

406 

680 

42 

187 

195 

113 

148 

265 

105, 

1 

81 

215 

12 

66 

176 

26 

80 

87 

13 

36 

49 

25 

14 

34 

6 

21 

14 

6 

6 

11 

8 

6 

14 

1 
3 

4 

13 

18 

V 

189 

83 

86 

96 

21 

40 

63 

28 

1 

18 

47 

_ 

17 

48 

4 

12 

37 

1 

2 

47 

1 
2, 

2 

8 

1 

81 

28 

6 

10 

82 

8 

9 

41 

6  : 

6 

IS 

1 

46 

71 

10 

22 

69 

3 

11 

68 

10 

8 

21 

86 

8S2 

641 

70 

168 

844 

80 

ISO 

286 

107: 

62 

186 

S9 

198 

149 

16 

81 

118 

'^ 

69 

121 

1 

36 

65 

97 

125 

630 

790 

86 

844 

862 

137 

199 

406 

148 

1 
1 

107 

283 

JIO 

844 

669 

123 

861 

647 

136 

404 

427 

819 

124 

237 

123 

264 

182 

28 

848 

829 

240 

416 

868 

214  1 

£02 

181 

233 

696 

791 

146 

OM 

876 

861 

819 

786 

633  1 

326 

368 

6 

18 

22 

6 

8 

7 

S 

16 

3 

19 

8 

11 

11 

22 

18 

8 

19 

88 

17 

82 

25 

u' 

22 

6 

10 

40 

86 

8 

« 

40 

20 

48 

28 

30i 

80 

17 

201 

694 

1,828 

199 

882 

798 

2191 

660 

716 

445  . 

184 

434 

178 

474 

894 

40 

848 

465 

319 

616 

604 

261  1 

279 

23i 

874 

1,166 

1.616 

289 

866 

1.288 

m 

1.068 

1^19- 

706 

468 

668 
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Table  IV. 
Analysis  of  Records  op  50,027  Chiidren  as  seen  in  Schools. 
Defects  in  Development  in  Corelation  with  "  Abnormal  Nenre-signs," 
"  Low  Nutrition,  *  and  "  Mental  Dulness,"  as  reported  by  the  Teachers. 


Total 


al  Number  presentiiuir  eftch 
Condition  respectively. 


Total  of  coses  presenting  defects  in 
development .  -  • 

B.3^16.    0.2235.    T.S3S1. 

Cranial  abnormalities 

B.U88.    0.1^18.    T.2^e. 

Defects  of  palate 

B.7B6.    0.5SS.    T.lSSl. 

Defects  of  eitemal  ear 

B.  1,047.    0.268.    T.i;n5. 

Epicantbis  •  •         • 

B.514.    O.SS4.    T.898. 

Other  defects  in  development 
B.SN)S.    0.6i6.    T.  1.563. 


Abnormal 
Nerve-signs. 


Boys. 


I 
Girb.:TotoI. 

I 


1.975 
850 
411 
566 
227 
655 


1.096 
631 
262 
128 
160 
355 


8,071 
1.381 
703 
694 
387 
910 


Low  Xutrition. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Total 


733 

726 

392 

480 

173 

155 

196 

72 

65 

73 

189 

172 

1.459 
872 
328 
268 
138 
361 


Mental  Dulness. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


1.396 
634 
324 
340 
192 


477 
232 
109 
136 
963 


2^326 

UU 

666 

443 
328 
646 


Nerve-signs    in    Co-relation   with  "Defects   in  Development,   "Low 
Nutrition,"  and  "Mental  Dulness,"  as  reported  by  the  Teachers. 


Total  Number  presenting  each 
Condition  respectively. 

Defects  in 
Development. 

Low  Nutrition. 

Mental  Dulness. 

Boys. 

Girls.  Total. 

Boys. 

Girls.  Total. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

nerve-sifftis    .          -         -          • 
B.  8,413.    O.  2.074.    T.5»4S7. 

14>75 

1.006 

3.071 

635 

603 

1 
1.233 

1.870 

880 

2.250 

General  balance  defective 

B.201.    0.173.    T.374. 

13S 

86 

221 

47 

56 

103 

99 

78 

171 

Expression  defective 

B.694.    0.474.    1.1,168. 

49S 

389 

822 

191 

146 

887 

369 

253 

622 

Froutals  overacting    -         .          - 
B.  1,322.    0.294.    T.  1.616 

583 

145 

728 

221 

64 

285 

1 

548 

136 

684 

Corrugation         .          -          -       - 
B.199.    O.40.    T.239. 

105 

22 

127 

46 

6 

51 

91 

21 

112 

Orbicularis  oculi  relaxed    - 
B.622.    O.S43.    T.965. 

361 

224 

585 

112 

112 

224 

208 

158 

306 

Eye  movements  defective 

B.798.    0.485.    T.  1.283. 

600 

298 

798 

130 

150 

280 

329 

222 

551 

Head-balance  weak 

B.210.    0.819.    T.638. 

151 

178 

329 

46 

109 

155 

97 

145 

242 

Hand-balsnce  w(«k 

B.715.    O.S04.    T.  1,219. 

375 

196 

571 

115 

107 

222 

286 

178 

464 

Hand-balance  nervous 

B.  650.    O.SIO.    T.  1.006. 

253 

205 

458 

111 

168 

269 

189 

170 

35B 

Finger  twitches   - 

B.445.    0.261.    T.70G. 

202 

99 

301 

90 

05 

185 

lis 

78 

221 

Lordosis - 

B.184.    0.279.    T.463. 

92 

107 

199 

36 

87 

123 

72 

85 

157 

Other  nerve  signs    • 

B.434.    0.284.    T.06S. 

278 

135 

418 

104 

68 

162 

m 

125 

353 
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Table  V. 

PfTBLic  Elementary  Schools  (XXXV.-C.). 
FECTivE  Development.  Per-ckntages 
Twenty  Districts. 


Conditions   of  De- 
iN    Cases    seen    jn 


This  table  represents  the  distribution  of  cases  of  "  some  defects  in 
development."  {See  column  3  in  the  centre  of  the  table.)  Kext,  it 
shows  the  ratio  of  each  defect  to  the  number  seen  in  each  area.  (See 
columns  8  to  12  on  the  left  hand.)  It  shows  also  the  ratio  of  each 
defect  to  the  [cases  of  mal-development.  (See  columns  8  to  12  on  the 
right  hand.) 

It  must  be  observed  : 

(1.)  That  the  data  contained  in  this  table  are  necessarily  limited. 
The  children  examined  in  the  several  areas  were  comparatively  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  child-population  of  each  district. 

(2.)  That  in  order  to  draw  final  conclusions  as  to  the  causation  of 
defects  and  their  distribution  in  various  localities,  a  much  larger  number 
of  children  must  be  seen. 


Tabic  showing  Per-centage  of  Development  Conditions 
respectively  upon  Number  of  Cnildi-en  seen. 

^1 

r 

o  • 

1. 

m 

3. 

Table  showing  Per-contage  of 

Development  Conditioas 

re8p<!Ctively  upon  the 

Development  Cases. 

The  Letters  refer 
to  the  Groups  in  Table 

u 

< 

8. 

9. 

111 

10. 

p  Epicanthis. 

^OlhoTDefect 
Jo  iu  Develop- 
ment. 

< 
8. 

9.     1 

id  1  ili 

pi'  1  !|I1 

10.    1    IL    1   1± 

A.  Kensington,       fj; 
Chelsea,         < "' 

a* 

4*1 

3*6 

2*9 

6*0 
1*2 

2*0 
2-8 

2-4 
1-8 

15-0 
9-6 

44-5 
43-1 

2f4  '  33-4  '  13*4 
30-2  j  12*8  j  29-3 

16-7 
19*2 

Pimlico.        (^ 
B.  Iffarylebonc     A  ^' 

5*4 

5*9 

4*1 

S3 

2-9 
2*9 

3*3 

3*1 

0-9 

2*3 

11 
1*3 

2*2 

2-0 
3-2 

12-6 

11*6 
9-5 

42*7 

60*0 
43*9 

26*4  1  26*1  1  18*8 

250  1  26*9     100 
310  1    9-4     13*7 

17-6 

17*7 
3li-4 

Ct. 
C.  8t  Pancraa       -<  ^' 

50 

4-2 
4*4 

2-9 

4*6 
3*2 

20 

5*5 
1*4 

1*2 

8*8 
2*7 

2*6 

3  8 

2-8 

10*5 

16*7 
11*2 

47-8 

28-8 
400 

28-0 

29-2 
28-5 

190     11-6 

341     243 
12*8     24-2 

25-2 

24*3 
25*7 

(t. 
D.  Strand  -          •]  ^• 

4'S 

4*7 

6*6 

3-9       3*6 

1-6       3-3 
1*7       0-6 

3-3 

06 
1*3 

3*4 

0*8 
2-2 

13*6 

9-7 
11*5 

31*6 

48-9 
61*5 

290 

170 
15-4 

26*4 

840 
57*7 

23-8 

6-3 
11*5 

24*8 

8*5 
19*2 

(t. 
E.  Clerkenwell     -<  ^' 

5-8 

53 
4*2 

1*7 

1*6 
10 

2*0 

21 
0-9 

09 

11 
10 

1-4 

2-8 
1-9 

10-5 

10*7 
8*0 

55*5 

500 
53*4 

lG-0 

14-2 
12*5 

190 

20-0 
11-3 

9*0 

111 
12-5 

140 

26*1 
23-8 

(t. 

I'B. 

P.  Islington          J  ^• 

4-8 

3-0 
3-8 

1*2 

1-6 
0-7 

1-5 

1-3 
0-6 

1-0 

20 
0-9 

2-3 

2-0 
2-8 

9*3 

8-2 
6-6 

51-4 

361 

58*6 

13-6 

19-4 
11-3 

16-3 

16-6 
9-4 

11-6 

31-9 
13-2 

25*2 

250 
39*^ 

G.  City  of  London-  ^• 

3-3 

6-2 
7*4 

11 

2-8 
2-7 

1*0 

3-1 
0-5 

1-4 

20 

0-8 

2-3 

1-8 
3*8 

7*4 

11*6 
12*0 

46*6 

460 
62-0 

160 

24-3 
22-5 

13-6 

270 
4-2 

19*2 

16-2 
7-0 

81*2 

16*2 
28*1 

Ct. 
H.  Wiatechapel   -4^* 

6*6 

4*2 
3-8 

2*7 

1*9 
1*7 

1-4 

30 
11 

1-2 

ri 
1*1 

2-8 

2*4 

1-8 

11*8 

10*2 
7-9 

56-4 

40-8 
40-0 

23*  1 

16-8 
22*5 

120 

29-2 
14-5 

10-2 

11-6 
14-0 

240 

240 
23*5 

'.  T 

4*0 

1*7 

20 

1*1 

21 

90 

41*4 

19-3 

22-6 

12-6 

237 

t    p.  259G. 
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3-6 
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1    1-8 
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14*5 
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(B. 
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4-8       3*4 
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6-1       80 
1-2       81 

2-4      4-5 
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3-3      8-0 

4*5       5-5 
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8*9 
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2*0      2*5 

0-6      1-8 
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10-9 
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12-1 

80*4 

40-5 
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20*0 

28*8 
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5*4 
80 

28*6 

16*2 
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(t. 
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5*7       10 

80 

1-8 
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0-7      20 

31      3-8 
11       8-2 

11*5 

14*0 
8-7 
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11 
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31*1 
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Be.  Guildford        -^  **• 

4-5      1*1 

4-9      2-4 
6-4      0-8 

1-8 

0-9 
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1-7       1-6 
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5-2  1    1-4 
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1-4 
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0-7  1    2*8 

2-1       2-5 
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6-9 
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District.          ; 

8-9  ,    1-1 

2-7  '    2-0 
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3-2 

1 
3-2 
0*5 

1-8      2-1 

2-6      2-6 
2-0  ,    1-6 

10-6 

11-6 
8*2 

86*0 

23*7 
46*3 

170     31*0 

17*4     27*7 
18*6  1    6*6 

17*0     80*2 

22*2     22*2 
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8-2  1    2-0 

2-0 

2-3  i    21 
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32*0 

180     20*0  '  28*0 
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2-2 
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1-6 
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10-6 
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The  child-material  in  the  school  and  the  effects  of  training,-^ 
Educational  boards  and  school  managers  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
the*  kind  of  material  the  teachers  have  to  work  upon,  and  allowance 
shoidd  be  made  for  this  in  assessing  the  results  of  their  labours.     The 
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character  of  institutions  varies  much  in  this  respect.  The  need  for 
special  training  and  results  thereof  are  indicated  by  particular  nerve^ 
signs  which  are  frequent  in  some  schools  while  absent  from  others. 
The  effects  of  physical  trainings  or  its  absence,  are  always  observable ; 
and  the  personal  influence  of  the  teachers  may  be  traced. 

Nervous  children. — The  "  nervous  hand-balance  "  or  "  weak  hand," 
with  finger  twitching  and  lordosis,  are  the  principal  signs  of  what  is 
called  nervousness. 

Children  dull  in  school  work^  and  pupils  irregular  in  atten^ 
dance : — 

(1.)  There  is  a  class  of  children  who  on  account  of  their  physical 
condition  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  school  life ; 

(2.)  Mental  dulness  may  be  due  to  low  development,  or  it  may  be 
due  simply  to  deficiency  of  mental  faculty,  the  brain  being 
otherwise  sound  and  well  made. 

The  attempt  has  thus  been  made,  upon  a  limited  scale,  to  take  a 
census  of  the  physical  condition  of  samples  of  the  school  population ; 
if  this  is  found  useful,  it  could  easily  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
The  State  has  undertaken  the  education  of  children  who  form  one-sixth 
part  of  the  population,  while  large  numbers  who  are  homeless  or  help- 
less have  to  be  provided  for.  Philanthropy  is  ever  eager  to  help  the 
children,  yet  the  education  of  the  weaker  members,  who  naturally  tend 
to  failure,  has  never  been  adequately  pro\ided  for.  It  is  thought  that 
reasons  have  been  shown  for  bringing  scientific  observation  to  bear 
upon  these  questions,  which  concern  the  physical  and  mental  status 
of  the  nation. 


An  Ezaminatioxi  into  the  Condition  of  the  Teeth  of  School  Children. 

FreUminaxy  Beport  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 

British  Dental  Association  to  conduct  the  collective  Investigation 

as  to  the  Condition  of  the  Teeth  of  School  Children. 

J.  S.  Turner  and  W.  B.  Paterson, 
Delegates  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 
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The  British  Dental  Association  is  convinced  that  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  teeth  of  children  the  general  sum  of  public  health 
and  well-being  would  be  materially  increased,  inasmuch  as  the  disastrous 
effects  frequently  produced  even  in  early  adult  life  by  the  decay  and  loss 
of  teeth  may,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  be  traced  to  disease  of 
those  organs  in  childhood.  It  is,  for  example,  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  young  men  declared  as  being  unfit  for  naval  and 
military  service  are  rejected  solely  on  the  ground  of  dental  disease  such 
as  might  with  ease  have  been  prevented  by  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  proper  attention  at  an  earlier  age. 
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The  Association  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  show  by  means  of 
reliable  statistics  the  amount  of  dental  disease  existing  amongst  children, 
and  thereby  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  provision 
being  made  to  meet  the  evil ;  and  also  to  provide  sufficient  data  which 
would  convince  those  in  authority  that  in  giving  attention  to  these 
matters  they  would  be  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  children  themselves. 

The  examination  of  the  teeth  of  school  children  in  a  number  of 
fichools  (mainly  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  and  the  like)  through- 
out the  country,  is  now  being  conducted  by  dental  practitioners 
approved  of  by  the  British  Dental  Association  in  order  to  obtain  statistics 
for  the  following  purposes : — 

1.  To  acquire  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  children's 

teeth  at  various  ages. 

2.  To  show  by  means  of  the  facts  thus  acquired  the  disabilities 

under  which  children  frequently  suffer  in  their  growth  and 
development,  and  the  important  bearing   this  condition  ban 
upon  the  future  health  of  the  individual. 
This  important  investigation  demands  for  its  completion  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  has  yet  elapsed  since  its  initiation,  but  such  returns 
as  have  been  made  show  results  which  must  be  of  considerable  value  in 
the  discussion  on  "  the  physical  condition  of  children  at  school,"  and  of 
special  interest  which  relates  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  any  im- 
portant disease ;  indeed  the  discussion  could  not  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  dental  caries,  which  from  its  very  prevalence  may  be 
regarded  as  the  dominant  disease  of  childhood,  for  but  a  small  proportion 
of  dentures  are  unaffected  by  it- 
It  is  important  to  note  that  this  statistical  information  is  not  only 
of  a  reliable  nature,  but  is  derived  from  not  the  practices  of  dental 
surgeons  or  special  hospitals,  but  from  the  inspection  of  industrial  schools, 
training  ships,  and  other  scholastic  institutions,  and  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  poorer  classes  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  since  healthy  teeth  and  mouths  have  been  as  carefully 
tabulated  as  the  unhealthy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  state  of  affairs  revealed  by  these 
statistics  is  confined  to  the  lower  classes ;  an  examination  has  only  been 
made  of  one  school  consisting  of  the  children  of  well-to-do  or  middle 
class  parents.  The  number  of  pupils  is  unfortunately  too  small  to  give 
a  thoroughly  reliable  ratio,  but  it  is  not  without  interest  that  it  holds, 
provisionally  at  least,  the  distinction  of  presenting  the  highest  percentage 
of  carious  and  defective  teeth  requiring  attention. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  this  preliminary  report,  which  is  far  from 
exhibiting  the  full  value  of  this  statistical  information,  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  both  of  the  public  and  the  dental  profession 
to  a  work  which  is  of  public  utility  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  their 
active  co-operation  in  extending  the  scope  of  the  present  investigatioD, 
60  that  finally  it  may  representative  of  the  whole  community. 

The  number  of  children  on  which  we  have  to  report  at  present  is 
2,333,  consisting  of  1,797  males  and  536  females,  ranging  in  age  from 
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5  to  19  years,  mostly  between  8  and  15  years,  the  average  age  being 
11  years  10  months  (males  11  years  11  months  and  females  11  years 
5  months). 

The  importance  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  this  investigation  may 
be  grasped  from  the  single  fact  that  it  has  involved  the  systematic 
investigation  of  a  very  large  number  of  teeth.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  an  investigation  carried  out  by  examiners  from  a  printed  code 
of  instructions  who  have  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of  conferring  with 
the  committee  must  include  many  errors  which  must  bo  rectified  in 
future  reports.  This  explanation  is  deemed  necessary,  as  in  a  certain 
number  of  schools  the  diseases  afiFecting  the  temporary  teeth  have  not 
been  recorded  with  the  same  exactness  as  those  afiFecting  the  permanent 
teeth;  not  from  any  disregard  of  the  importance  of  these  teeth,  but 
simply  because  so  many  of  these  deciduous  teeth  would  naturally  be 
lost  at  a  not  distant  period  of  time,  it  was  supposed  that  they  did  not 
demand  immediate  treatment. 

The  total  number  of  temporary  teeth  requiring  attention,  either  in 
the  shape  of  filling  but  mostly  of  extraction,  was  1,783  (males  1,236, 
females  547),  representing  respectively  ratios  of  687,  1,021,  and  764  per 
1,000.  The  number  of  carious  teeth  which  were  savable,  and  therefore 
required  filling,  was  3,330  (males  2,623,  females  707).  The  number  of 
teeth  already  lost  was  604  (males  499,  females  105).  The  number  of  teeth 
requiring  extraction  was  2,411  (males  2,017,  females  394).  The  addition 
of  the  figures  falling  under  these  three  heads  shows  the  total  number  of 
teeth  affected  with  caries,  and  relatively  a  very  small  number  condemned 
because  of  irregularity  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  6,345  (males  5,139, 
females  1,206),  representing  a  ratio  of  2,860,  2,250,  and  2,720  per 
1,000. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  antagonistic  teeth 
shows  that  the  smallest  fractional  part  of  the  denture  which  can  possibly 
be  entertained  in  any  discussion  as  to  the  proper  radical  treatment  of  the 
normal  dental  organisation  is  either  a  pair  of  teeth  or  a  set  of  four.  It 
is  only  where  the  irregularity  is  not  symmetrical,  or  if  symmetrical 
where  some  appliance  will  be  inserted  for  effectually  closing  the  space, 
or  where  the  age  of  the  patient  precludes  the  reasonable  anticipation  of 
any  subsequent  rectification  of  the  loss,  that  it  can  be  asserted  that 
radical  treatment  by  the  loss  of  a  single  tooth  is  applicable.  The  sub- 
sequent movement  of  the  teeth  which  results  from  loss  of  judiciously 
applied  symmetrical  extraction  is  such  that  sometimes  even  an  expert 
may  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  say  such  teeth  as  the  first  molars  have  ev^r 
been  extracted. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  beneficent  results  of  such  treatment,  and 
to  produce  uniformity  of  practice  in  this,  it  is  calculated  that  an  addi- 
tional number  of  609-  teeth  might  be  sacrificed  with  advantage  to  the 
individuals. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  certain  number  of  permanent  teeth  had  not 
been  erupted,  and  judging  from  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  time  when   they  should    have    been    so,  it  was    considered  very 
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improbable  that  they  should  be  erupted  at  any  subsequent  period.  Such 
absent  teeth  amounted  to  93  (males  77,  females  16). 

A  certain  number  of  cases  have  been  regarded  as  perfect  dentures, 
although  they  require  cleansing,  removal  of  tartar,  or  even  obstruction  of 
some  remnants  of  the  baby  teeth. 

In  estimating  the  total  number  of  perfect  dentures  it  was  found 
difficult  to  give  any  adequate  return  of  those  cases  occurring  during 
what  we  may  term  the  eruptive  period,  owing  to  the  presence  of  both 
te,mporary  and  permanent  teeth  in  the  same  mouth. 

The  total  number  of  completely  erupted  permanent  teeth  which  may 
be  regarded  as  perfect,  that  is  no  caries  being  present,  and  therefore 
requiring  no  fillings,  was  only  159  (males  130,  females  29).  Although 
the  returns  with  regard  to  the  eruptive  period  cannot  be  regaixled  as 
absolutely  correct  for  all  the  individuals  examined,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  in  all  the  2,333  cases  only  159  dentures  were  marked  as  complete. 

Under  the  heading  of  retarded  eruption  or  undue  retention  haVe 
been  noted,  for  instance,  such  clear  cases  as  the  following :  child,  aged 
14,  upper  temporary  lateral  incisor  still  persisting,  both  irregular;  and 
child,  aged  12  years  and  9  months,  right  upper  permanent  lateral  incisor 
shutting  within  the  arch  off  the  lower  teeth  in  consequence  of  pressure 
by  the  still  retained  temporary  lateral  incisor.  The  total  of  such  cases, 
not  always  so  clear,  however,  as  those  just  instanced,  was  183  (males  136, 
females  47).  This  class  of  case  serves  clearly  to  explain  how  a  large 
number  of  irregularities  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  absolutely  (A  a 
preventable  nature. 

The  total  number  df  irregularities  of  the  teeth  which  were  likely  to 
be  improved  by  the  process  of  regulating  was  285  (males  62,  females  21). 
A  certain  number  of  teeth  were  found  in  excess  of  the  normal  number, 
namely,  13  (males  10,  females  3)  ;  such  teeth  are  not  only  redundant, 
but  absolutely  without  any  functional  value.  Amongst  these  children 
there  were  13  (males  8,  females  5)  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis  given, 
that  is,  with  specific  markings  of  the  teeth  described  by  Hutchinson. 

That  kind  of  faulty  structure  which  is  not  ascribable  to  any  specific 
disease,  and  commonly  known  as  honeycombed  teeth,  was  evident  in  4,  8, 
12,  or  even  16  teeth  in  74  dentures  (males  56,  females  18). 

The  returns  as  to  the  state  of  the  teeth  and  gums  have  not  been  so 
accurately  made,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  a  relatively 
small  number  of  cases  were  marked  as  clean,  and  many  as  fairly  clean, 
while  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  were  either  dirty  or  foul. 

Tartar  was  noted  as  being  present  in  51  (males  20,  females  31) 
cases  as  **  little,"  and  108  (males  98,  females  10)  cases  as  **  much." 

A  diseased  condition  of  the  gums  was  noted  in  a  few  of  the  schoob, 
and  amounted  to  30  (males  25,  females  5)  cases*  Abscessed  teeth  with 
chronic  discharges  from  sinuses  were  noteil  in  25  (males  16,  females  9) 
cases.  Several  of  these  cases  opened  not  into  the  mouth  but  on  the 
outside  of  the  face,  which  means,  if  nothing  more,  considerable  disfigure- 
ment for  life. 
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From  the  apparent  frequency  of  injury  to  the  teeth,  mainly  in  the 

'otic  field,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  there  were  only  27  instances 

iles  24,  females  3)  noted  of  fractured  front  teeth  from  various  causes. 

The  following  rarer  abnormalities  or    accidents  were    noted  as 

lows : — 

Hare  lip,  1. 
Cleft  palate,  2. 
Mouth  breather,  1. 
Closure  of  jaws,  1. 
Necrosis  of  bone,  1. 

Cicatrical  attachments  of  the  cheek  to  the  gum. 
Gemination,  1. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  tooth  brush  was  conspicuous 
'  its  absence  in  almost  all  the  schools,  and  in  only  1  out  of  29 
here  the  children  were  boarded  and  clothed  was  the  presence  of  this 
dispensable  toilet  appliance  noted.  One  already  good  and  direct 
feet  of  the  investigation  has  been  the  introduction  of  a  tooth  brush 
ito  several  of  the  schools  examined. 

In  the  light  of  the  Government  instructions  to  recruiting  officers^, 
y  which  candidates  for  the  service  are  rejected  because  of  impaired 
iting  or  grinding  capacity,  the  following  figures  are  not  without  interest, 
t  was  ascertained  that  the  biting  capacity  was  lost  in  only  one  case,  and 
a  three  seriously  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  grinding  capacity  it  was  lost  in  21  (males  18,  . 
emales  3)  cases  on  the  right  side  and  18  (males  17,  females  1),  while  i» 
17  (males  24,  females  3),  it  was  lost  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

It-  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  a  revelation 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  dental  caries  in  dentures  so  recently  erupted.  It 
is  still  more  appalling  when  one  recognizes  that  with  time  and  increased; 
age  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  must  inevitably  be  considerably 
worse. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  amount  of  pain  and  suffering 
which  these  figures  clearly  prove  must  have  occurred,  and  whose  effects^, 
in  time  must  be  reflected  upon  some  other  part  of  the  system,  causing  a 
long  list  of  other  diseases  not  usually  recognized  as  having  their  origin 
in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  decay  of  a  tooth. 

This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  bad  enough,  but  it  has  its  element 
of  consolation  from  the  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  cases 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  dental  surgery,  while  the  majority 
of  tliem  might  easily  be  made  efficient  with  a  small  expenditure  of 
professional  time  and  skill  for  each  individual. 
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(3.)  Emigration.  With  this  last  method  we  shall  not  concern 
ourselves ;  but  I  hope  to  give  a  short  statement  of  the 
physical  results  of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  to  make  a 
brief  comparison  between  the  health  of  the  children  placed 
in  families  and  of  those  kept  in  the  schools. 
According  to  the  last  Local  Gk)vemment  Board  Report,  4,366  pauper 
children  are  under  the  boarding-out  system  in  England  and  Wales. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  such  precise  statistics  of  their  measure- 
ments, etc.,  as  would  justify  any  statement  of  averages  of  weight,  height, 
etc.,  specially  as  this  paper  was  undertaken  at  a  short  notice.  Circulars 
were  sent  to  125  hon.  secretaries  of  certified  committees,  asking  them 
to  fill  in  forms  of  weight,  height,  and  to  give  death-rate,  but  I  have 
only  received  these  particulars  from  about  seventeen.  Many  of  the 
others,  however,  while  declining,  for  very  sufficient  reasons,  to  have 
their  children  weighed  and  measured,  have  given  strong  assurances  of 
their  physical  improvement  after  being  for  a  time  under  a  boarding- 
out  system,  and  their  statement  of  little,  or  no  serious  illness  and  no 
ophthalmia  is  unvarying.  Though  this  information  may  not  have  the 
wished-for  scientidc  precision,  I  have  every  reason  to  trust  its  accuracy. 
The  lack  of  the  above-mentioned  physical  data  is,  moreover,  the  less  to 
be  regretted,  as  they  would  have  had  to  be  constantly  checked  by  reference 
to  the  length  of  time  the  committee  had  been  at  work,  whether  it  received 
or  refused  sickly  or  diseased  children,  and  many  other  modifying 
circumstances,  all  of  which  would  tend  to  alter  the  relative  value  of  the 
figures. 

From  the  scanty  returns  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  I  should 
conclude  that  the  children  are  of  the  normal  weight  and  height  of  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  of  the  non-pauper  class,  or  as  one  secretary 
briefly  put  it,  **  they  are  like  other  children."  The  general  testimony 
is  that  they  are  short,  especially  the  girls.  There  are,  however,  exceptions, 
as  I  find  from  my  returns  that  four  out  of  seventy  girls,  three  of  fourteen 
aud  one  of  twelve,  are  five  feet  and  over.  Only  one  of  these  is  from 
a  London  Union  (Croydon),  two  are  Nwfolk  girls.  These  exceptions 
beat  those  of  the  boys,  as  out  of  forty-nine  boys,  one  only  of  twelve  years 
attains  five  feet ;  their  general  average,  however,  is  fairly  good,  being 
for  boys  of  ten,  about  4  feet  4,  and  at  twelve  from  4  feet  6,  to  4  feet  8. 

One  committee  had  occasion  to  weigh  some  of  its  children  three 
years  ago,  and  kindly  re-weighed  them  for  me.  I  find  that  four  girls 
gained  50  lbs.  between  them  during  that  period.  I  also  notice  that  the 
younger  children  are  generally  lighter  in  proportion  to  their  height  and 
age  than  the  older  ones. 

Certain  peculiarities  are  mentioned  as  constantly  recumng;  for 
instance,  a  curious  heavy,  shuffling  gait,  which  may  be  the  result  of  ill- 
fitting  heavy  shoes,  but  which  disappears  after  removal  from  the  pauper 
institution.  Also,  especially  among  the  girls,  a  distension  and  hardness 
of  the  stomach,  which  causes  some  of  the  secretaries  to  speak  of  improve- 
ment in  their  shape  after  a  few  months*  The  children  are  all  supposed 
to  be  sent  out  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  after  a  period  of  quarantine  in 
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The  Physical  Condition  of  Pauper  Children  boarded  out  under  the 
Local  Government  Orders,  1870,  and  amended  1889. 

BY 

Miss  Fannie  Fowke. 


The  pauper  children  hoarded  ont  hejond  the  limits  of  U&eir  union 
under  the  care  of  certificated  committees,  chiefly  treated  of  in  this  paper, 
must,  according  to  Local  Government  Board  requirements  (Order,  1889), 
be  drawn  from  those  children  who  are  distinguished  as  "  permanents," 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "  ins-and-outs."  They  must  be  over  two  years 
of  age,  and,  if  legitimate,  orphaned  of  both  parents,  either  through 
their  parents'  death,  or  by  their  permanent  mental  or  physical  illness, 
absence  from  England,  or  sentence  of  penal  servitude ;  or  deserted  by 
one  parent,  the  other  being  dead  or  unable  to  discharge  parental  duties 
from  any  one  of  the  causes  just  mentioned.  If  illegitimate,  the  death, 
desertion,  permanent  absence  or  illnass  of  the  mother  alone,  brings  the 
child  under  the  operation  of  the  order. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  these  parentless  children  are  the  pick  of 
the  pauper  class  ;  but  the  early  death  or  illness,  or  disgraceful  loss  or 
desertion  of  parents  is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  strong  physical 
or  moral  constitution  in  the  child,  or  of  favourable  conditions  in  infancy, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  these  permanents  shew,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  outward  and  \dsible  signs  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong  and  the  stock  from  which  they  spring.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  somewhat  feeble  constitution,  have  often  been  very  ill- 
nourished  in  early  childhood,  and  are  stunted  and  ill-developed  in  mind 
and  body. 

The  problem  how  best  to  improve  this  large  class  of  children  is  one 
of  national  importance.  They  are  given  in  the  return  of  1889-1890, 
as  31,958  orphans  or  parentless  only ;  this  does  not  include  a  large 
number  of  others  who  are  also  receiving  public  relief  from  various  causes. 
Three  solutions  are  offered — 

(1.)  To  place  these  children  together  in  large  schools,  under  a 
rigid  system,  with  as  good  sanitary  arrangements  as  can  be 
obtained,  and  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  a  large  and 
expensive  staff  of  oflicers  and  teachers. 
(2.)  To  act  in  accordance  with  those  laws  which  govern  the  healthy 
growth  of  life  in  all  sorts  of  children,  and  to  place  these 
State  children  in  foster  homes  in  country  districts,  where 
they  live  under  natural  conditions  and  have  the  advantages 
of  home  life  and  training,  and  are  allowed  the  usual  liberty 
and  given  the  usual  teaching  of  the  non-pauper  class,  with 
official  and  voluntary  supervision  and  inspection — a  system, 
very  successfully  carried  out  in  our  great  Australian  Colonies, 
long  estaWshed  in  France,  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries,  and  generally  known  as  the  boarding-out  system. 
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criminal  ..pedigree,  none  of  the  children  has  been  convicted  of  crime. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  physical,  not  moral,  disqualifications  alone 
are  considered. 

C.  Committee  established  20  years,  receives  sickly  children  ;  takes 
the  children  from  a  West  End  union  from  two  years,  the  earliest  age 
at  which,  at  present,  they  can  be  placed  out.  Number  of  children 
from  June  1871  to  May  1891,  126.  Death-rate;  three  girls,  orphans, 
whose  parents  therefore  had  died  young,  and  one  boy,  a  deserted  child. 
No  records  of  medical  expenditure.  Of  49  boys,  1 1  have  been  sent  to 
the  training  ship  "  Exmouth " ;  of  those  who  have  finished  their 
training,  one  is  an  A.B.  on  an  ironclad,  another  is  warrant  officer  in  the 
Boyal  Navy,  and  a  tl^rd  is  just  sent  to  the  "Impregnable,"  conclusive 
proofs  that  they  have  attained  the  standard  required  for  the  Navy  ;  this 
is  a  rather  unusual  achievement  with  this  class  of  boys,  no  trace  of 
physical  defects  escaping  scrutiny.  It  arises,  probably,  from  the  fact 
that  the  boys  are  from  a  comparatively  good  neighbourhood,  that  they 
are  taken  young,  but  more  from  the  advantage  of  their  country  life,  the 
neighbourhood  being  purely  agricultural,  with  well-built  cottages  and 
good  gardens. 

Ophthalmia.  The  first  batch  of  13  children  all  more  or  less 
affected;  it,  however,  soon  disappeared  without  special  treatment  and 
without  any  of  the  other  children  being  affected,  except  in  one  case, 
where  the  little  boys  slept  together.  They,  however,  also  recovered 
without  much  suffering  and  without  treatment.  No  trouble  from 
ophthalmia  since  (probably  because  the  children  are  now  sent  after  a 
very  much  shorter  stay  in  the  pauper  school,  or  even  without  entering 
it  at  all).  Six  cases  of  trouble  with  eyes  other  than  ophthalmia.  Wage- 
earning  capability  ;   47  doing  well  out  of  49  discharges. 

In  Scotland,  boarding-out  has  for  long  been  the  recognised  method 
of  dealing  with  the  State  children.  It  is  significant  that  from  1885  to 
1888  the  proportion  of  pauperism  to  population  was  2 '4  per  cent., 
while  on  January  1st,  1888,  it  stood  for  England  and  Wales  at  3  per 
cent. 

In  Scotland,  infants  are  boarded  out,  the  children  being  placed  oat 
as  soon  as  received ;  the  boarded-out  children  also  are  npt  entirely  re- 
stricted to  permanents  as  in  England ;  a  certain  class,  corresponding  to 
some  of  our  ins-and-outs,  and  known  as  '<  separates,"  being  also  thus 
treated. 

City  Parish,  Edinburgh,  death-rate  from  \\o\  per  cent. ;  last  year 
two  out  of  260  children  died,  one  being  hopelessly  ill  when  received. 
Average  annual  cost  of  medical  attendance,  medicines,  <&c.,  about  2f .  6if. 
per  head,  ranging,  during  a  number  of  years,  from  1^.  bd,  up  to 
2*.  IW.,  which  it  reached  in  consequence  of  several  severe  cases.  No 
trouble  from  ophthalmia;  occasionally  the  children  show  signs  of  it 
when  received ;  they  are  provided  with  their  special  towels,  and  in  a 
few  months  at  latest  declare  themselves  well.  No  case  of  infection 
spreading.  "Children  often  miserable  enough — little  bags  of  bones 
*'  often,  and  we  see  afterwards  how  they  improve." 
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Baronj  Parish,  Glasgow.  Average  number  of  children  boarded 
out  in  the  country,  390.  Death-rate  "  infinitesimal,"  being  on  an  average 
two  per  annum  for  last  five  years.  Average  cost  per  head  per  annum 
for  sickness,  2*.  Sd.  No  trouble  from  ophthalmia.  The  returns  of  the 
City  Parish,  Glasgow,  1888,  show  that  541  children  could  be  traced 
after  discharge  out  of  624,  and  that  of  these  nine  only  proved  unsatis- 
factory. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Boarding-out  Committee  of  the 
Cork  Union,  which  also  includes  infants  and  sickly  children  among  its 
boarded-out  children.  Deaths ;  two  out  of  251  in  1889,  and  these,  sickly 
children  when  placed  out.  The  report  speaks  strongly  of  the  contrast 
in  physique  between  the  children  boarded  out  and  the  same  class  of 
children  still  in  the  workhouse.  (The  system  was  originally  adopted  in 
Cork  on  account  of  the  fearful  infant  and  juvenile  mortality  in  the 
workhouse.)  Ophthalmia  is  specially  an  Irish  disease,  and  a  medical 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  1887,  gives  two  cases  out  of  a  hundred  among 
boarded-out  children,  at  the  same  time,  however,  giving  the  cases  in  the 
workhouse  as  74  per  cent,  in  the  boys'  and  80  per  cent,  in  the  girls' 
school,  while  in  the  infant  school  there  was  63  per  cent,  of  eye  disease. 

Fuller  statistics  are  still  needed  as  to  the  general  average  death-rate 
among  boarded-out  children,  but  all  the  evidence  at  present  received  tends 
to  prove  that  it  is  low  among  children  from  two  to  fourteen,  when  boarded 
out ;  in  country  districts  in  England,  not  higher  than  from  ^  to  1  per 
cent. ;  and  much  the  same  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  infants  under 
two  are  placed  out.  The  rate  of  illness  is  also  very  low.  Ophthalmia 
nil,  except  when  the  children  have  it  when  sent  out,  when  it  does  not 
spread.  About  3  to  4  per  cent,  seem  physically  incapable  of  wage- 
earning  ;  but  this  return  is  doubtful,  as  many  of  the  committees  have  not 
kept  after-career  records,  and  the  causes  of  wage-earning  failure  are 
evidently  as  frequently  moral  as  physical. 

In  the  last  L.  G.  B.  report,  1889-90,  Dr.  Bridges  has  shown  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  precise  death-rate  of  the  pauper  children  in  the 
pauper  schools.  None  of  these  schools  receive  children  under  two, 
and  some  not  under  four,  years  of  age.  Their  conditions,  too,  vary 
considerably;  some  have  much  more  stringent  quarantine  rules  than 
others.  His  table  of  death-rates  in  the  different  metropolitan  district 
schools,  1885-89,  ranges  from  6-0 per  1,000,  up  to  120'0(a  convalescent 
school);  the  highest  rate  in  an  ordinary  pauper  school  being  76*5. 
The  deaths  from  5  to  10  years  of  age  give  a  mortality-rate  for  the  period 
of  21  •  13  per  1,000,  or  4*22  per  annum.  From  10  to  15,  the  death-rate 
for  the  period  is  19*65  per  1,000,  or  3*93  per  1,000  per  annum.  These 
rates,  however,  do  not  include  the  scarlet  fever  cases  sent  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum's  Hospital  (two-thirds  of  the  whole)  to  the  number  of 
340.  Reckoning  the  usual  mortality  from  this  illness  at  9  or  10  per 
cent.,  this  gives  an  additional  30  to  35  more  deaths.  Nor  do  the  rates 
include  the  deaths  at  the  Idiot  school  at  Parenth. 

The  carefully  compiled  health-tables  of  all  the  metropolitan  pauper 
schools,  covering  years  from  1883  to  1889  inclu.sive,  give  a  rate  of 
illness  showing  that  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  are 
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under  medical  treatment  for  different  forms  of 
opLtbalmia.  The  general  average  of  all  the  child 
(including  the  Exraouth)  is  10,890.  The  return 
for  the  first  hall  of  1883  is  1,631,  of  which  538  Vi 
In  the  second  half  of  1885  the  general  average  of  i 
cases,  but  the  proportion  of  ophthalmia  was  higl 
other  years  show  very  slight  variations  on  these 
include  the  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  July  1885 
of  the  school  inmates  at  Asbford,  causing  20  dea 
general  averages.  Considering  the  expense  and 
these  schools,  this  average  is  surprising,  for  the  ! 
the  purest  country  air,  as  on  the  Downs  of  Surr 
Hertfordshire  ;  the  children  are  sent  in  with  a  clei 
food  is  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  scientific  stmiti 
generally  made  to  secure  their  health.  The  wage 
the  pauper  school  children  shows  a  decided  impro 
In  two  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  fc 
Servants,  four  out  of  100,  in  one  report,  and  five  i 
as  physically  unfit  for  service.  I  have  no  means 
of  the  boys'  after  career,  but  I  note  a  significant 
Dr.  Clutterbuck's  report  (Inspector  of  the  Poor  I 
"  fortunately,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cl 
*'  institutions  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a  public  bu 
"  inherited  physical  infirmity," 

The  records  of  those  in  charge  of  the  pauper 
Law  institutions,  will,  I  trust,  in  time  throw  some 
interesting  problem  of  how  far  their  sad  pers( 
modified  by  early  and  complete  change  of  enviro 
by  transplanting  them  from  the  degrading  sur 
poverty  and  vicious  and  criminal  associations,  t 
family  life,  with  its  stimulating  example  of  daily 
So  far  as  it  is  as  yet  possible  to  judge,  it  would 
doctrine  of  scientific  Calvinism  is  not  verified 
children,  provided  only  that  the  bad  traditions  car 
growing  mind  is  stUl  sensitive  and  the  growing  b 
strong  development.  But  the  work  is  not  eas\ 
patience,  judgment,  and  experience.  Many  of  the 
committees  state  that  they  find  the  ages  of  13 — 1' 
old  mischief  caused  by  inherited  disease,  or  early  d 
often  iisserting  itself,  so  that  renewed  care  and  w 
sary.  All  evidence,  not  limited  to  the  Unite( 
Britiiin  and  Ireland,  but  Colonial  and  Europejm  al 
children  being  placed  out  as  young  as  possible ;  ! 
amendment  in  the  last  boarding-out  Onier  is  still 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  children  would  \ 
kept  in  the  workhouse  nursery  at  all. 
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DISCUSSION* 

Mr.  O.  Cunninghun,  1K.A.  (Cambridge)  said  that  in  100  infante 
from  two  to  five  years  of  age,  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  dentares 
were  found  free  from  caries,  and'  in  one  school  of  186  infants  near 
Leeds  only  three  mouths  had  no  carious  teeth.  As  to  the  influence 
of  sex  in  the  prevalence  of  caries,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  difference 
in  the  liability  except  in  a  few  detailed  points,  which  will  receive  future 
investi^tion.  The  incidence  of  caries  as  it  affects  the  right  and  the 
left  side  of  the  mouth  is  practically  symmetrical,  while  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  it  affoefcs  the  individual  teetk  in  the 
upper  and  the  lower  jaw.  He  endeavoured  to  express  in  a  diagram 
some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  tables,  such  as  the  rate  and 
number  of  the  molars  erupted  and  compared  with  the  incisors.  These 
teeth  are  practically  exposed  to  the  same  extrinsic  coodition  which  cause 
caries  for  nearly  the  same  period.  Within  a  year  of  eruption  of  the 
upper  1st  molar,  16  are  decayed  out  of  the  55  teeth  erupted ;  within  a 
second  year,  45  out  of  the  93,  and  within  the  third  year,  i.e.,  at  8*6  years, 
over  56  of  97  teeth  erupted.  The  lower  molar  erupts  shortly  before  the 
upper,  but  much  at  the  same  rate  ;  but  the  caries  is  more  rapid  and  more 
serious,  being  respectively  20,  55,  and  70  teeth  out  of  the  less  than  the 
100  erupted.  The  central  incisors  were  not  affected  by  caries  at  all. 
This  proves  that  the  caries  is  due  to  intrinsic  rather  than  to  extrinsic 
causes,  since  the  extrinsic  conditions  are  same.  The  intrinsic  causes 
are  difference  in  shape  of  tooth  and  in  quality  or  defects,  such  as  enamel 
fissures.  These  defects  can  be  remedied  at  this  important  period  with 
the  minimal  cost  and  the  maximal  effect.  The  individual  tooth  is  worth 
little  without  an  antagonising  tooth,  and  the  denture  is  the  unit  to 
be  preserved  in  its  integrity.  The  preservation  of  the  first  molars  is 
essential,  and  the  time  of  intervention  is  evident. 

The  dental  professor  would  hail  with  satisfaction  such  an  inquiry  as 
that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  Smith  as  to  the  early  failure  of  pairs  of  grinding 
teeth  and  give  it  their  best  consideration.  He  demurred  to  the  suggestion 
that  dentists  had  not  done  their  duty  in  calling  public  attention  to  the 
matter ;  the  British  Dental  Association  had  spent  money  and  distributed 
literature,  but  they  were  tired  of  meeting  general  and  medical  indifference. 

He  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  origin  of  the  British  Dental 
Association  inquiry  took  place  some  years  ago  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Fisher,  of  Dundee,  whose  name  was  necessarily  and  for  all  time 
identified  with  the  movement. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Beach  (Dartford)  said  that  Dr.  Warner's  examination 
of  50,000  children  was  very  important,  but  a  much  greater  number  require 
to  be  examined.  It  seemed'strange  that  the  children  of  good  districts,  such 
58  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  should  present  more  defects  than  the  low-class 
districts  in  the  East  End  of  London.  If  more  children  were  examined,  we 
should  find  out  what  are  the  causes  of  this,  and  whether  there  is  any  fallacy 
which  should  be  made  out.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  London  *Board 
School  had  made  arrangements  for  teaching  the  feeble-minded,  and  he 
hoped  that  this  example  might  be  followed  throughout  the  country.  .There 
was  a  precedent  for  this,  for  in  Norway  and  Germany  special  schools  havo 
been  established,  and  for  some  years  have  been  in  operation,  and  it  is  found 
that  half  the  number  of  children  are  sufficiently  improved  to  be  able  ta 
earn  their  own  living.  If  this  result  is  grained  also  in  England,  the  State 
may  be  congratulated.    It  is  found  that  many  feeble-minded  children  as 
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they  arrive  at  maturity  lead  immoral  or  crimi; 
hoped  that  by  educating  thera  when  young,  crin: 
may  be  lessened. 

Mr.  J.  Feake  Bichards  (Hanwell  Asyk 
proportion  in  the  number  of  abnormal  children  re 
table  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  those  schools  whe] 
occur  are  those  where  there  are  a  much  smalL 
hence  a  raore  thorough  examination  could  be  mad( 
mental  defects  detected.  An  examination  oug 
thoroughly  on  the  admiasion  of  children  into  schoo 
With  regard  to  the  paper  of  Miss  Fowke  on  the  be: 
in  those  pauper  children  who  are  boarded  out,  it 
whether  the  children  thus  cared  for  are  in  better 
the  children  in  the  present  industrial  schools.  Th 
which  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  visit  ha* 
greater  proportion  of  the  children  are  in  good  j 
would  compare  favourably  with  those  that  are  boan 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart  said  that,  without  criticis 
details  of  the  valuable  inquiry  described  by  Dr. 
emphasize  its  value  and  importance.  The  physici 
claBsificMioii  was  not  always  adequately  recog: 
developed  and  feeble  children  were  not  only  suffere 
of  the  school  training  when  not  specially  devisee 
were  a  source  of  imtation  and  diflBculty  in  the  sch( 
of  average  capacity.  The  Charity  Organisation 
excellent  work  in  carrying  forward  the  inquiry. 
Association,  with  which  he  was  personally  concerr 
ported  the  inquiry  by  its  funds  and  by  its  commiti 
speaker  hoped  that  this  Congress  would  do  all  in  it 
to  further  this  work,  which  still  needs  much  suppo 
of  large  and  voluntarily  contributed  funds. 


-^-•••--^ 


Special  Resolutions. 

The  following   Besolution   was   proposed  by 
seconded  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour^  and  carried  u 
"  That  an   investigation  which  has  been  m; 
conditions  of  bodily  development  and  brain  i 
children  indicates  new  and  grave  problems  re 
necessary  for  the  care  and  training  of  those 
defective   in    make,  and   also  respecting  the 
districts,  of  mal -developments  which  are  mucli 
of  the  brain ;  and  that  an  extended   scientifi 
for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject,*' 
It  was  also  unanimously  Resolved ^   on  the  i 
Broasse   (Paris),    seconded  by  Mr.  Adolphe    £ 
the   following   questions    be    inscribed   upon  the 
CongreBB : 

"  The  duration  of  the  day's  work  in  relatio 
worker,  and  its  consequences  on  public  health 
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i>r.  Oeorg  von  Majfr  (Munich)  proposed,  and  Professor  F.  von 
Jnraschek  seconded  the  following  BetoltUion,  which  was  carried : — 

"Tliis  Division  of  Demography  recommends  the  collection  of 
the  following  statistical  facts  and  the  development  of  the  same — 
A,  In  those  countries  in  which  an  official  insurance  of  the  working- 
classes  exists:  I.  As  regards  Sick  Instf ranee,  (1)  The  insured 
should  be  classified  as  to  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition,  and  occu- 
pation. (2)  The  actual  occupation  of  the  insured  ;  his  position  in 
such  occupation ;  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  it ;  and 
also  his  previous  occupation  (if  any)  should  be  noted  (3)  The 
duration  of  his  insurance  should  be  ascertained.  (4)  With 
reference  to  diseases  that  terminate  fatally,  the  duration  of  such 
illnesses  should  be  noted,  together  with  the  time  of  their  appearance 
and  the  cause  of  death.  II.  As  regards  Insurance  against 
Accidents,  The  same  data  will  be  required  as  in  the  foregoing 
class;  and,  in  addition,  a  record  should  be  made  of  the  nature, 
gro\*ity,  and  consequences  of  the  accident,  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
and  the  industrial  arrangements  obtaining  when  it  occurred. 
III.  Statistics  should  be  given  of  the  wages  paid  to  each  workman 
and  of  his  hours  of  labour.  IV.  Such  statistics  should  be  kept 
for  each  branch  of  industry,  and  should  be  made  up  every  half  year. 
V.  The  statistics  referred  to  should  be  prepared  in  a  central  office 
or  labour  bureau,  after  consulting  the  employer  and  the  workman  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  same.  B.  In  those  countries  in  which  no 
official  insurance  of  the  working-classes  prevails,  the  same  data  as 
above*  should  be  furnished. 


i     p.  -JalXi. 
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